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CHAPTER  1. 

CANADA  AND  LOUISIANA. 

BY  ANDREW  McFARLAND  DAVIS, 
Ammeum  AuUfutrkm  S^eit/jf. 

THE  Story  of  the  French  occupation  in  America  is  not  that  of  a  people 
slowly  moulding  itself  into  a  nation.  In  France  there  was  no  state 
but  the  king;  in  Canada  there  could  be  none  but  the  governor.  Events 
cluster  around  the  lives  of  individuals.  According  to  the  discretion  of  the 
leaders  the  prospects  of  the  colony  rise  and  fall.  Stories  of  the  machina- 
tions of  priests  at  Quebec  and  at  Montreal,  of  their  heroic  sufferings  at 
the  hands  of  the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois,  and  of  individual  deeds  of  valor 
performed  by  soldiers,  fill  the  pages  of  the  record.  The  prosperity  of  the 
colony  rested  upon  the  fate  of  a  single  industry, — the  trade  in  peltries.  In 
pursuit  of  this,  the  hardy  trader  braved  the  danger  from  lurking  savage, 
shot  the  boiling  rapids  of  the  river  in  his  light  bark  canoe,  ventured  upon 
the  broad  bosom  of  the  treacherous  lake,  and  patiently  endured  sufferings 
from  cold  in  winter  and  from  the  myriad  forms  of  insect  life  which  infest 
the  forests  in  summer.  To  him  the  hazard  of  the  adventure  was  as  attrac* 
tive  as  the  promised  reward.  The  sturdy  agriculturist  planted  his  seed  each 
year  in  dread  lest  the  fierce  war-cry  of  the  Iroquois  should  sound  in  his 
ear,  and  the  sharp,  sudden  attack  drive  him  from  his  work.  He  reaped  his 
harvest  with  urgent  haste,  ever  expectant  of  interruption  from  the  same 
source,  always  doubtful  as  to  the  result  until  the  crop  was  fairly  housed. 
The  brief  season  of  the  Canadian  summer,  the  weary  winter,  the  hazards  of 
the  crop,  the  feudal  tenure  of  the  soil,  — all  conspired  to  make  the  life  of 
the  fanner  full  of  hardship  and  barren  of  promise.  The  sons  of  the  early 
settlers  drifted  to  the  woods  as  independent  hunters  and  traders.  The 
parent  State  across  the  water,  which  undertook  to  say  who  might  trade,  and 
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where  and  how  the  traffic  should  be  carried  on,  looked  upon  this  way  of 
living  as  piratical.  To  suppress  the  crime,  edicts  were  promulgated  from 
Versailles  and  threats  were  thundered  from  Quebec.  Still,  the  temptation 
to  engage  in  what  Parkman  calls  the  "  hardy,  adventurous,  lawless,  fasci- 
nating fur-trade"  was  much  greater  than  Lo  enter  upon  the  dull  monotony 
of  ploughing,  sowing,  and  reaping.  The  Iroqu  )is.  alike  tlie  enemies  of 
farmer  and  of  trader,  bestowed  their  malice  impartially  upon  the  two 
callings,  so  that  the  risk  was  fairly  divided.  It  was  not  surprising  tliat  the 
life  of  the  fur-trader  "  proved  more  attractive,  absorbed  the  enterprise  of 
the  colony,  and  drained  the  life-sap  from  other  branches  of  commerce." 
It  was  inevitable,  with  the  young  men  Wciadcnng  off  to  the  woods,  and  with 
the  farmers  iiabitually  harassed  during  both  seed-time  and  harvest,  that  the 
colony  should  at  times  be  unable  to  produce  even  gi  .un  enough  for  its  own 
use,  and  that  there  should  occasionally  be  actual  suffering  from  lack  of  food. 
It  often  happened  that  the  services  of  all  the  strong  men  were  required  to 
bear  arms  in  the  field,  iii  l  ihaL  there  reuiuiued  upon  the  farms  only  old 
men,  women,  and  ciiildica  to  reap  the  harvest.  Under  such  circumstances 
war.l  was  sure  to  follow  during  the  winter  months.  Such  was  the  condition 
of  aftairs  in  1 700.  The  grim  figure  of  Frontenac  had  passed  finally  from 
the  stage  of  Canadian  politics.  On  his  return,  iii  1689,  he  had  found  the 
name  of  I'renchman  a  mockery  .iiui  a  taunt.^  The  Irt)quois  sounded  their 
threats  under  the  very  walls  of  the  French  forts.  When,  in  169S,  the  old 
warrior  died,  he  was  again  their  "  Onontio,"  and  they  were  his  children. 
The  account  of  what,  he  had  done  during  those  \-ears  was  the  history  of 
Canada  fi)r  the  time.  Ilis  vigorous  measures  had  restored  the  self-respect 
of  his  countrymen,  and  had  inspired  with  wholesome  fear  the  wily  savages 
who  threatened  the  natural  path  of  liis  fur-trade.  The  tax  upon  the  people, 
however,  had  been  frightful.  A  French  population  of  less  than  twelve 
thousand  IkkI  been  called  upon  to  defend  a  frontier  of  hundreds  of  miles 
agani.->t  the  attacks  of  a  jealous  and  warlike  confederacy  of  Indians,  who,  in 
addition  to  their  own  sagacious  views  upon  the  policy  of  maintaining  these 
wars,  were  inspired  thereto  by  the  great  ris  al  of  France  behintl  them. 

To  the  friendship  which  circumstances  cemented  between  the  English 
and  the  Iroquois,  the  alliance  between  the  French  and  the  other  tribes  was 
no  fair  offset.  From  the  day  when  Champlain  joined  the  Algonquins  and 
aided  them  to  defeat  their  enemies  near  the  site  of  Ticonderoga,  the 
hostility  of  the  great  Confederacy  had  borne  an  important  part  in  the 
history  of  Canada.  Apart  from  this  traditional  enmity,  the  interests  of 
the  Confederacy  rested  with  the  English,  and  not  with  the  French.  If  the 
Iroquois  permitted  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest  to  negotiate  with  the 
French,  and  interposed  no  obstacle  to  the  transportation  of  peltries  from 
the  upper  lakes  to  Montreal  and  Quebec,  they  would  forfeit  all  the  com- 
mercial benefits  which  belonged  to  their  geographical  position.  Thus  their 
natural  tendency  was  to  join  with  the  English.   The  value  of  neutrality  was 

*  [See  Vol.'IV.p.3Si.  — Ed.1 
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plain  to  their  leaders ;  nevertheless,  much  of  the  time  they  were  the  willing 
agents  of  the  English  in  keeping  alive  the  chronic  border  war. 

Nearly  all  the  Indian  tribes  understood  that  the  conditions  of  trade  were 
oetter  with  the  £nglish  than  with  the  French ;  but  the  personal  influence 


LA  FRtSEmKTtOS.* 


of  the  French  with  thtir  allies  was  powerful  enough  partially  to  overcome 
this  advantage  of  their  rivals.    This  influence  was  exercised  not  only 

MAfieraplaninthecontmporary^/'invrfwrrx  Literary  and  Historical  Society  ot  Quebee 
«w  ie  Canada,  1749-1760^  pttbliahed  by  the    (r^/r»f/«w)t  1873,  p.  i>-.£o.] 
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througli  missionaries,*  but  was  also  felt  through  the  national  characteristics 
of  the  French  themselves,  which  were  strongly  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  forest  life.  The  Canadian  bushrangers  appropriated  the  ways  and  the 
customs  of  tlie  natives.  They  were  often  adopted  into  the  tribes,  and  when 
this  was  done,  their  ad\'ice  in  council  was  listened  to  \vi\h  respect.  They 
married  freely  into  tlie  Indian  nations  with  whom  the\' were  thrown;  and 
the  offspring  of  these  marriages,  scattered  through  the  forests  of  the  North- 
west, were  conspicuous  among  hunters  and  traders  for  iii  ir  skill  and 
courage.  "  It  has  been  supposed  for  a  long  while,"  says  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  colony,  "  that  to  civilize  the  savages  it  was  necessary  to  bring  tliem 
in  contact  with  the  French.  We  have  ever)-  reason  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  we  were  mistaken.  Those  who  have  come  in  contact  with  us  have 
not  become  French,  while  the  French  who  frequent  the  wilds  have  become 
savages."  Prisoners  held  by  the  Indians  often  concealed  themselves  rather 
than  return  to  civilized  life,  when  their  surrender  was  provided  for  by  a 
treaty  of  peace.^ 

Powerful  as  these  influences  had  proved  with  the  allies  of  the  French, 
no  person  realized  more  keenly  than  M.  de  Callieres,  the  succe^^sor  of 

Frontcnac,  how  incomj)ctent  thes-  were  to 
overcome  the  natural  drift  of  the  Irocjuois 
to  the  English.    He  it  was  who  had  urged 
at  Versailles  the  policy  of  carrying  the  war 
into  the  province  of  New  York  as  the  only 
means  of  riiUling  Canada  of  the  ])eriodic 
invasions  of  the  Iroquois.*^    He  had  joined  with  Frontenac  in  urging  upon 
the  astute  monarch  who  had  tried  the  experiment  of  using  Iroquois  as 
galley-slaves,  the  impolicy  of  abandoning  tlie  posts  at  Michilimakinac  and 
at  St.  Joseph.    His  appointment  was  recognized  as  suitable,  not  only  by 
the  colonists,  but  also  by  Charlevoix,  who  tells  us  that  "  from  the  beginning 
he  had  acquired  great  influence  over  the  savages,  who  recognized  in  him 
a  man  exact  in  the  performance  of  his  word,  and  wlio  insisti  d  that  others 
should  €idhere  to  promises  given  to  him."    He  saw  accomplished  what 
Frontenac  had  labored  for,  —  a  j)cace  with  the  Iroquois  in  which  the  allied 
tribes  were  included.    The  Hurons,  the  Ottawas,  the  Abenakis,  and  the 
converted  Iroquois  ha\  ing  accepted  the  terms  of  the  peace,  the  Governor- 
General,  the  Intendant,  the  Governor  of  Montreal,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  signed  a  provisional  treaty  on  the  Sth  of  September.  1700.  In 
1703.  while  the  Gov  ernor  still  commanded  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen, 
his  career  was  cut  short  by  death. 

i  {There  were  twu  stations  established  to  St.  Lawrence  river.  Cf.  Parkman,  Montcaim 

draw  off  by  missionan,-  efforts  individual  Iro-  iiitd  fr./A.  i.  6;  — En] 

quois  from  within  the  influences  of  the  ?:ni;l)sh.  -  ["Hundreds  of  white  men  have  heen  bar- 

One  of  thcra  was  at  Caughnawaga,  near  .Mon-  barizcd  on  this  continent  for  each  ainylc  red  man 

treal,  and  the  other  was  later  established  by  that  has  been  civilized/'   Ellis,  Red  Man  and 

Picquet  at  I-i Presentation,  about  half-way  thence  WhtU  Man  in  .\\yrth  Amrrica,  ji  364.  — EU.] 

to  Lake  Ontario,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  »  [See  \     IV.  p.  195.  —  Ed.] 
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The  reins  of  government  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philippe  de  Vau- 
dreuil,  who  retained  the  position  of  governor  until  his  death.  During  the 
entire  period  of  his  administration  Canada  was  free  from  the  horrors  of 
Indian  invasion.  By  his  adroit  manage- 
ment, with  the  aid  of  Canadians  adopted  by 
the  tribes,  and  of  missionaries,  the  Iroquois 
were  held  in  check.  The  scene  in  which 
startled  villagers  were  roused  from  their 
midnight  slumber  by  the  fierce  war-whoop, 
the  report  of  the  musket,  and  the  light  of  burning  dwellings,  was  transferred 
from  the  Valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  New  England.  Upon  Vaudreuil  must 
rest  the  responsibility  for  the  attacks  upon  Deerfield  in  1 704  and  Haverhill 
in  1708,  and  for  the  horrors  of  the  Abenakis  war.  The  pious  Canadians, 
fortified  by  a  brief  preliminary  invocation  of  Divine  aid,  rushed  upon  the 
little  settlements  and  perpetrated  cruelties  of  the  same  class  with  those 
which  characterized  the  brutal  attacks  of  the  Iroquois  upon  the  villages  in 
Canada.  The  cruel  policy  of  maintaining  the  alliance  with  the  Abenakis, 
and  at  the  same  time  securing  quiet  in  Canada  by  encouraging  raids  upon  the 
defenceless  towns  of  New  England,  not  only  left  a  stain  upon  the  reputation 
of  Vaudreuil,  but  it  also  hastened  the  end  of  French  power  in  America  by 
convincing  the  growing,  prosperous*  and  powerful  colonies  known  as  New 
England  that  the  only  path  to  permanent  peace  lay  through  the  downfall 
of  French  rule  in  Canada.^ 

Aroused  to  action  by  Canadian  raids,  the  New  England  colonics  in- 
creased their  contributions  to  the  mihtary  expeditions  by  way  of  Lake 
Champlain  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  had  become  and  remained,  until 
Wolfe's  success  obviated  their  necessity,  the  recognized  method  of  attack 
on  Canada.  During  V'audreuil's  time  these  expeditions  were  singularly 
unfortunate.  Some  extraneous  incident  protected  Quebec  each  year* 
It  is  not  strange  that  such  disasters  to  the  English  were  looked  upon  by 
the  pious  French  as  a  special  manifestation  of  the  interest  taken  in  Canada 
by  the  Deit'-  Thanks  were  given  in  all  parts  of  the  colony  to  God,  who 
had  thus  dircctl\*  saved  the  province,  and  special  f£tes  were  celebrated  in 
honor  of  Notre  Dame  dcs  Victoires. 

The  total  population  of  Canada  at  this  time  was  not  far  from  eighteen 
thousand.  The  English  colonies  counted  over  four  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  French  Governor,  in  a  despatch  to  M.  dc  Pontchartrain, 
called  attention,  in  17 14,  to  the  great  disproportion  of  strength  between  the 
Krcnch  and  English  settlements,  and  added  that  there  could  be  little  doubt 
that  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  rupture  the  English  would  make  a  powerful 
effort  to  get  possession  of  Canada.  The  English  colonies  were  in  them* 
selves  strong  enough  easily  to  have  overthrown  the  French  in  America. 
In  addition,  they  were  supported  by  the  Home  Government;  while  Louis 
XIV.,  defeated,  humiliated,  bafiled  at  every  turn,  was  compelled  supinely 

1  [Stt  p9U^  chap.       Ed.)  *  [See  chapters  vii.  and  viii. — Ed.1 
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to  witness  these  extraordinary  efforts  to  wrest  from  him  the  colonies  in 
which  he  had  taken  such  personal  interest  Well  might  the  devout  Cana- 
dian offer  up  thanks  for  his  deliverance  from  the  defeat  which  had  seemed 
inevitable !  Well  might  he  ascribe  it  to  an  interposition  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence in  his  behalf!  Under  the  circumstances  we  need  not  be  surprised 
that  a  learned  prelate  should  chronicle  the  fact  that  the  Baron  de  Lon- 
gueuil,  before  leaving  Montreal  in  command  of  a  detachment  of  troops, 
**  received  from  M.  de  Belmont,  grand  vicaire,  a  flag  around  which  that 
celebrated  recluse,  Mile.  Le  Bcr,  had  embroidered  a  prayer  to  the  Holy 
Virgin,"  nor  that  it  should  have  been  noticed  that  on  the  very  day  on 
which  was  finished  a  nine  days'  devotion  to  Notre  Dame  de  Pitie,"  the 
news  of  the  wreck  of  Sir  Hovendcn  Walker's  fleet  reached  Quebec.^  Such 
coincidences  appeal  to  the  imagination.  Their  record,  amid  the  dry  facts 
of  history,  shows  the  value  which  was  attached  to  what  Parkman  impatiently 
terms  this  "  incessant  supernaturalism."  To  us,  the  skilful  diplomacy  of 
Vaudreuil,  the  intelligent  influence  of  Joncaire  (the  adopted  brother  of  the 
Senecas),  the  powerful  aid  of  the  missionaries,  the  stupid  obstinacy  of  Sir 
Hovenden  Walker,  and  certain  coincidences  of  military  movements  in 
Europe  at  periods  critical  for  Canada,  explain  much  more  satisfactorily 
the  escape  of  Canada  from  subjection  to  the  English  during  the  period 
of  the  wars  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 

Although  Vaudreuil  could  influence  the  Iroquois  to  remain  at  peace, 
he  could  not  prevent  an  outbreak  of  the  Outagamis  at  Detroit.  This, 
however,  was  easily  suppressed.  The  nominal  control  of  the  trade  of  the 
Northwest  remained  with  the  French ;  but  the  value  of  this  control  was 
much  reduced  by  the  amount  of  actual  traffic  which  drifted  to  Albany  and 
New  York,  drawn  thither  by  the  superior  commercial  inducements  offered 
by  the  English. 

The  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  171 3,  established  the  cession  of  Acadia  to  the 
English  by  its  "  ancient  limits."  When  the  French  saw  that  the  English  pre- 
tension to  claim  by  these  words  all  the  territory  between  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  and  the  ocean,  was  sure  to  cut  them  off  by  water  from  their  colony 
at  Quebec,  in  case  of  another  war,  they  on  their  part  confined  such  "  ancient 
limits"  to  the  peninsula  now  called  Xova  Scotia.  France,  to  strengthen  the 
means  of  maintaining  her  interpretation,  founded  the  fortress  and  naval 
station  of  Louisbourg. 

About  the  same  time  the  French  also  determined  to  strengthen  the 
fortifications  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  ;  and  in  172 1  Joncaire  established 
a  post  among  the  Senecas  at  Niagara.^ 

In  1725  Vaudreuil  died.  Fcrland  curtly  says  that  the  Governor's  wife 
was  the  man  of  the  family;  but  so  far  as  die  record  shows,  the  preser\'ation 

'  [See  fcst,  chap.  viii.  —  Ed-I  clause  Niagara  was  held  to  be  within  the  Prov- 

*  [The  treaty  of  Utrecht,  made  in  1713,  had  ince  of  New  York ;  ajid  Clinton  protested  against 

declared  the  Five  Nations  to  be  "subject  to  the  the  French  occupation  of  that  vantage-ground 

dominion  of  Great  Britain,"  and  under  this  — Ed.) 
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of  Canada  to  France  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  administration  was 
largely  due  to  his  vigilance  and  discretion.  Great  judgment  and  skill  were 
shown  in  dealing  with  the  Indians.  A  letter  of  remonstrance  from  Peter 
Schuyler  bears  witness  that  contemporary  judgment  condemned  his  policy 
in  raiding  upon  the  New  England  colonies;  but  in  forming  our  estimate  of 
his  character  we  must  remember  that  the  French  believed  that  similar  atroci- 
ties, committed  by  the  Iroquois  in  the  Valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  were 
instigated  by  the  Engli<^h. 

The  administration '  of  M.  de  Bcauharnois,  his  successor,  who  arrived 
in  the  colony  in  1736,  was  not  conspicuous.   He  appears  to  have  been 


personally  popular*  and  to  have  appreciated  fairly  the  needs  of  Canada. 
The  Iroquois  were  no  longer  hostile.  The  days  of  the  martyrdom  of  the 
Brebeufs  and  the  Lallemands  were  over.*  In  the  Far  West  a  company  of 
traders  founded  a  settlement  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Pepin,  which  they  called 
Fort  Beauhamois.  As  the  trade  with  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  developed, 
routes  of  travel  began  to  be  defined.  Three  of  these  were  especially 
used,  —  one  by  way  of  Lake  Erie,  the  Maumee,  and  the  Wabash,  and 
then  down  the  Ohio;  another  by  way  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  Chicago 
River,  a  portage  to  the  Illinois,  and  down  that  river;  a  third  by  way  of 
Green  Bay,  Fox  River,  and  the  Wisconsin, —  all  three  being  independent 
of  La  Salle's  route  from  the  foot  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Kankakee  and 
Illinois  rivers.*  By  special  orders  from  France,  Joncaire's  post  at  Niagara 
had  been  regularly  fortified.  The  importance  of  this  movement  had  been 
fully  appreciated  by  the  English.  As  an  offset  to  that  post^  a  trading 
establishment  had  been  opened  at  Oswego ;  and  now  that  a  fort  was  built 
at  Niagara,  Oswego  was  garrisoned.  The  French  in  turn  constructed  a  fort 
at  Crown  Point,  which  threatened  Oswego,  New  York,  and  New  England. 

The  prolonged  peace  permitted  considerable  progress  in  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country.  Commerce  was  extended 
as  much  as  the  absurd  system  of  farming  out  the  posts,  and  the  trading 
privileges  retained  by  the  governors,  would  permit.  Postal  arrangements 
were  established  between  Montreal  and  Quebec  in  1721.  The  population 
at  that  time  was  estimated  at  twenty-five  thousand.   Notwithstanding  the 

'  While  waiting  until  the  Court  should  name  a  successor  to  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  M.  de  Longucuil, 
dm  governor  of  Montreal.  aMaraed  the  reins  of  government. 
«  (Sec  Vol.  IV.  p.  307.  —  Ed.) 
*  [Sec  the  map  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  200. —  £d.I 
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evident  difliculty  experienced  in  taking  care  of  what  a>untiy  tiie  French 
then  nominally  possessed,  M.  Varenne  de  V^rendrye  in  1731  fitted  out 
an  expedition  to  seek  for  the  "  Sea  of  the  West/' '  and  actually  penetrated 
to  Lake  Winnipeg. 

The  foundations  of  society  were  violently  disturbed  during  this  adminis- 
tration by  a  quarrel  which  began  in  a  conto'^t  over  the  right  to  bury  a  dead 
bishop.  Governor,  Intendant,  council,  and  clergy  took  part.  "  Happily," 
says  a  writer  to  whom  both  Church  and  State  were  dear,  "  M.  de  Beauhar- 
nois  did  not  wish  to  take  violent  measures  to  make  the  Intendant  obey  him, 
othenvise  we  might  have  seen  repeated  the  scandalous  scenes  of  the  evil 
days  of  Frontenac." 

After  the  fall  of  Louisbourg*  in  1745,  Beauhnrnois  was  recalU  d.  and 

.Vdniira!  de  la  Jonquierc 
was  commissioned  as  liis 
'  -  successor;  but  he  tiid  not 

then  succeed  in  reaching 
his  post.   It  is  told  in  a 
later  chapter  how  D'An- 
ville's  fleet,  on  which  he 
was  embarked,  was  scattered  in  1746;  and  when  he  ^ain  sailed,  the  next 
year,  with  other  ships,  an  English  fleet  captured  him  and  bore  him  to 
London. 

In  consequence  of  this.  Comtede  la  Galissoniire  was  appointed  Gover- 
nor of  Canada  in  1747.    His  term  of  oifice  was  brief;  but  he  made  his 

mark  as  one  of  the  most  intelligent 

of  tliosc  who  had  been  called  upon  to 
athiiinistcr  the  artairs  of  this  r^ovcrn- 
ment.  He  proceeded  at  once  to  for- 
tify the  scattered  posts  from  Lake 

Superior  to  Lake  Ontario.  He  forwarded  to  France  a  scheme  for  colo- 
nizing the  \'alley  of  the  Ohio;  and  in  uider  to  protect  the  claims  of  France 
to  this  vast  region,  he  sent  out  an  expedition,-  with  instructions  to  bury  at 
certain  stated  points  leaden  plates  upon  which  were  cut  an  assertion  of  these 
claims.  These  instructions  were  fully  carried  out,  and  depositions  estab- 
lishing the  facts  were  executed  and  transmitted  to  France.  He  notified 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  of  the  steps  which  had  been  taken,  and 
requested  him  to  prevent  his  people  from  trading  beyond  the  Alleghanies,' 

>  rS«e  Vol.  II.  p.  46S.  —  Paris,  and  to  the  contemporary  documents  printed 

-  [Parkm.Tn                       /iW/t-,  vol.  i.  ch.ip.  in  tlu-  O'/cnin/  Dccuntcttls  of  Xrw  York/in  the 

ii  )  tells  the  sKiry  of  this  expedition  under  Ccli>-  Coionui!  /V<iWj,  and  in  the  AnhriTS  (second 

ron  dc  Bienville.  **tnt  hy  La  G.ilissonierc  in  1749  series,  vol.  vi.)  of  Penn-sylvauia.  —  Ed.] 

into  the  Ohio  Vallev  to  propitiate  the  Indians  '  [There  is.  some  confusion  in  the  spellitig  of 

and  expel  the  Enjrlish  tr.iders,  and  of  it>  ill  sue-  this  name.    A  hundred  years  ago  and  more,  the 

cess.    He  refers,  as  chief  sources  to  the  Journal  usual  s|>clliny  was  AJi't-^any.    The  mountains  are 

of  Celoron,  preserved  in  the  Aithives  de  la  now  called  Atttghany ;  the  ctty  of  the  same  name 

Marine,  and  to  the  Journal  of  Bonnecamp,  his  in  Peiinvvlvania  Is  spelled  .//.rv//^-//)'.  Cf.notcin 

chaplain,  found  in  the  Depot  Ue  la  .Marine  at  DinwUdtt  r>if^rs,  \.  z^y  —  Eu.J 
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orders  had  been  given  to  seize  any  English  merchants  found  trading 
there.  An  endeavor  was  made  to  establish  at  Bay  V^erte  a  settlement  which 
should  offset  the  growing  importance  of  Halifax,  founded  by  the  English. 
The  minister  warmly  supported  La  (ialissoniere  in  this,  and  made  him  a 
liberal  money  allowance  in  aid  of  the  plan.  While  busily  engaged  upon 
itiis  scheme,  he  was  recalled.  Before  lea\  ing,  he  prepared  for  his  successor 
a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  colony  and  its  needs.^ 

X'AV  J)V  -KXGNE  T>IL0VIS  XV  TLOV  3X 

nCANCE  NOV5       CELOHOTI  COMWAMD^KT  DVN 
a)ETACKZMENT  ENVOi  E  PAR  MO.NS1EVK  LE  M  *' 
J>e  LA  GAU'650Nl£RE   COK  MAKI DA  N T  <FEN  EH i^L  DE 
LA  N0UVE1.LE  ;rRANCB  70VR   -RETABI^^K  XA. 
TRANqvijULlTB  J)ANS     qV'E.LqirES  VliLACES  IMttW^CB 
DE  CES  CAHrOir^      AVOVS  BWrEURi  CETTE  PEAfl  V  E 
AU  CONTLUETVT  DE  i.OK  lO  D:  BETCHADAKOfN  CES^iviuET 
PKBS  X>E1.A  •RlVi'EllE  OYO  AIT  RE  n  E  NT  BELLE 
RiviEUE  POf-R  MONUMENT  DU  RE  NOUyKJ^lXM  E  NT  T>B 
TossHSSiO^N  »ilUE    NOUS  kVOHS  TKlS  DZ  LA  DiTTH 
RiViKKE  OYO    ET  TOUTES    CEI.LE:3    ^vi  y 

TONB^N-T   ET  DE   TOO'TE-S  LES    TCRRH^  X)E5  DtUJIf 
CdTE5  JVk?^VE   AVX   SOVKCES  VZSpiTTJlS  mViilKE^S 
Al  t4S\  qVEN    ONT  JOVY  OV  TV  JOV  iR  ITS 
PEECEPENTS    Rois    PE    FRANCE  ET<IUi-LS 
SCNT   MAINTENV^  PAR  lES  ARM ES"  BT  PAl^XBS 
TKAlTTE,y    ^?PECiAL.EM^MT  TAR  CE  VX  DE  Rl^kVjcK. 
P'^O-RECHT    ET   J>'Aix    LA  CKATELLE 


FAC'SIMILE  OP  ONE  OP  C^RON^S  PLATES,  I  749.3 

By  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  France  in  1748  acquired 
possession  of  Louisbourg.  La  Jonqui6rc,  who  was  at  the  same  time  liber- 
ated, and  who  in  1749  assumed  the  government  under  his  original  ap])r»int- 
mtnt,  did  not  agree  with  Lhc  Acadian  policy  of  his  prulccessor.  He  feared 
the  consequences  of  an  armed  collision  with  the  lungliah  in  Nova  Scotia, 
which  this  course  was  likely  to  precipitate.  This  caution  on  his  part 
brought  down  upon  him  a  reprimand  from  Louis  XV.  and  positive  orders  to 

'  [Afkmairie  mr  lit  eolomin  tte  la  FrMte  dans  Wdfe,  \.  63.  and  Dimeiddit  Papert^  i.  9$,  pab- 

^  Aniriifue  sefltiitr'u^naL-  — Frt  j  lishcd  by  the  Virginia  Historical  Society.  Cf. 

*  [Reduced  from   the   fac-similc  given  in  also  Appendix  A  to  the  Af^moirfs  sur  If  Canada 

^  Ptnmytvania  Arehives,  second  scries,  vi.  1749 /iM^*<i  1760,  published  by  the  Li tcr- 

<  *f  some  of  these  plates  which  have  been  ary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec*  1873 

ioiud.  see  accounts  in  Parkmant              and  (r//«t/ntti/V>iv).-->£Oi.] 
VOL.  V. — 3. 
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carry  out  La  Galissoni^rc's  programme.  In  pursuance  of  these  instructions, 
the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  which  according  to  the  French  claim  formed 
the  boundary  of  Acadia,  was  fortified.  The  conservatism  of  the  English 
officer  prevented  a  conflict.  In  1750,  avoiding  the  territory  in  dispute, 
the  English  fortified  upon  ground  admitted  to  be  within  their  own  lines, 
and  watched  events.  On  the  approach  of  the  English,  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  of  Beaubassin  abandoned  their  homes  and  sought  protection, 
under  the  French  flag. 

Notwithstanding  the  claims  to  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio  put  forth  by  the 
French,  the  English  Government  in  1750  granted  to  a  company  six  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  in  that  region ;  and  English  colonial  governors  con- 
tinued to  issue  permits  to  trade  in  the  disputed  territory.    Following  the 
instructions  of  the  Court,  as  suggested  by  La  Galissoni^re,  English  traders 
were  arrested,  and  sent  to  France  as  prisoners.    The  English,  by  way  of 
reprisal,  seized  French  traders  found  in  the  same  region.^    The  treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  had  provided  for  a  commission  to  adjust  the  boundaries  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  English  possessions.    By  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
affairs  were  to  remain  unchanged  until  the  commission  could  determine 
the  boundaries  between  the  colonies.    Events  did  not  stand  still  during 
the  deliberations  of  the  commission ;  and  the  doubt  whether  every  act 
along  the  border  was  a  violation  of  the  treaty  hung  over  the  heads  of  the 
colonists  like  the  dispute  as  to  the  boundaries  of  Acadia,  which  was  a 
constant  threat  of  war.    The  situation  al^  along  the  Acadian  frontier  and 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio  was  now  full  of  peril.    To  add  to  the  diflficulty  of 
the  crisis  in  Canada,  the  flagrant  corruption  of  the  Intendant  Bigot,  with 
whom  the  Governor  was  in  close  communication,  created  distrust  and 
dissatisfaction.    Charges  of  nepotism  and  corruption  were  made  against  La 
Jonquiere.    The  proud  old  man  demanded  his  recall;  but  before  he  could 
appear  at  Court  to  answer  the  charges,  chagrin  and  mortification  caused 
his  wounds  to  open,  and  he  died  on  the  17th  of  May,  1752.  Thereupon 
the  government  fell  to  the  Baron  de  Longucuil  till  a  new  governor  could 
arrive. 

Bigot,  whose  name,  according  to  Garneau,  will  hereafter  be  associated 
with  all  the  misfortunes  of  France  upon  this  continent,  was  Intendant  at 
Louisbourg  at  the  time  of  its  fall.  Dissatisfaction  with  him  on  the  part  of 
the  soldiers  at  not  receiving  their  pay  was  alleged  as  an  explanation  of 


»  jCcIoron's  expedition  was  followed,  in  1750. 
bv  the  visit  of  Christopher  Gist,  who  was  sent, 
■nder  the  direction  of  this  newly  formed  Ohio 
Company,  to  prepare  the  way  for  planting  Enp- 
lish  colonists  in  the  disputed  territorA-.  The 
instructions  to  Gist  are  in  the  appendix  of 
Pownall's  7:'.*»'C'^/>*'-'''  Pffcrirticm  of  X<yrtk 
A^en.A  He  icl!  in  with  Georpe  Croghan,  one 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Scotch-Irish,  then  explor- 
ing the  countrr  for  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
MaU ;  and  Croshan  was  accompanied  l>v  Andi 


Montour,  a  half-breed  interpreter.  The  original 
authorities  for  their  journey  are  in  thcWw  Ycrk 
0\.>nii:l  Documents,  vol.  vii..  and  in  the  CoU'-nial 
Kecc>rJs  cf  Petinsyhama,  vol  v.;  while  the  Jour- 
nals of  Gist  and  Croghan  may  be  found  respect- 
ively in  Pownall  («/  sufra)  and  in  the  p>eriodical 
0:JfH  Time,  vol.  i.  Cf.  also  Difnctaiiie  Papfrs, 
index.  In  the  PennsyhxtHia  Arclitr^s^  second 
scries,  vol.  vi.,  are  various  French  and  English 
documents  touching  the  French  occuptation  of 
this  region.  —  tlx  J 
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their  mutinous  behavior.  He  was  afterward  attached  to  the  unfortunate 
fleet  which  was  sent  out  to  recapture  the  place.  Later  his  baneful  influence 
shortened  the  days  and  tarnished  the  reputation  of  La  Jonqui^re. 

In  July,  1752,  the  Marquis  Duquesne  de  Menneville  assumed  charge 
of  the  government,  under  instructions  to  pursue  the  policy  suggested  by 
La  Galissoniere.  He  immediately  held  a  review  of  the  troops  and  militia. 
At  that  time  the  number  of  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  about 
thirteen  thousand.  There  existed  a  line  of  military  posts  from  the  St 
Lawrence  to  the  Mississippi,  composed  of  Quebec,  Montreal,  Ogdensburg, 
Kingston,  Toronto,  Detroit,  the  Miami  River,  St.  Joseph,  Chicago,  and  Fort 
Chartres.  The  same  year  that  Duquesne  was  installed,  he  took  preliminary 
steps  toward  forwarding  troops  to  occupy  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  in 
1753  these  steps  were  followed  by  the  actual  occupation  in  force  of  that 
region.  Another  line  of  military  posts  was  ercctctl,  with  the  intention  of 
preventing  the  English  from  trading  in  that  valley  and  of  asserting  the 
right  of  the  French  to  the  possession  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi. 
This  line  began  at  Niagara,  and  ultimately  comprehended  Erie,  French 
Creek,^  VenangOp  and  Fort  Duquesne.  All  these  posts  were  armed,  pro- 
visioned, and  garrisoned. 

All  French  writers  agree  in  calling  the  peace  of  Aix-Ia-ChapeUe  a  mere 
truce.  If  the  sessions  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  determine  the 
boundaries  upon  the  ante-bellum  basis  had  resulted  in  aught  else  than 
bulky  volumes,'  their  decision  would  have  been  practically  forestialled  by 
the  French  in  thus  taking  possession  of  all  the  territory  in  dispute.  To  this, 
however,  France  was  impelled  by  the  necessities  of  the  situation.  Unless 
she  could  assume  and  maintain  this  position,  the  rapidly  increasing  popu- 
lation of  the  English  colonies  threatened  to  overflow  into  the  Valley  of  the 
Ohio;  and  the  danger  was  also  imminent  that  the  French  might  be  dis- 
possessed from  the  southern  tributaries  of  the  St  Lawrence.  Once  tn 
possession,  English  occupation  would  be  permanent  The  aggressive  spirit 
of  La  Galissoni<^rc  had  led  him  to  recommend  these  active  military  opcr- 
ritions,  which,  while  they  tended  to  provoke  collision,  could  hardly  fail  to 
check  the  movement  of  colonization  which  threatened  the  region  in  dispute. 
On  the  Acadian  peninsula  the  troops  had  come  face  to  face  without  blood- 
shed. The  firmness  of  the  French  commander  in  asserting  his  right  to 
occupy  the  territory  in  question,  the  prudence  of  the  English  officer, 
the  support  given  to  the  French  cause  by  the  patriotic  Acadians,  the 
military  weakness  of  the  English  in  Nova  Scotia,  —  all  conspired  to  cause 
the  Knghsh  to  submit  to  the  offensix-t  bearing  of  the  French,  and  to  avoid 
ia  that  locality  the  impending  collision.   It  was,  however,  a  mere  post* 

^  Prior  to  this  time  there  had  been  such  an  Erie,  and  one  on  the  "  Riviire  auz  Bcul  ** 

wcapatkm  of  tome  of  these  posts  as  to  find  (French  Creek). 

recognition  in  the  ntftptof  the  day.   Sm  map  >  (See,  /«r/,  the  section  on  the  **Maps  and 

entitle  I  "  Amfrique  sepUntrionaU,  etc.,  par  Ic  Sr  Pounds  of  Acadia,"  for  the  litcfature  of  this 

t>  Anviile,  1746,"  which  give*  a  post  at  or  near  controversy. —  Eo.J 
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ponement  in  time  and  transfer  of  scene.  The  gauntlet  thrown  down  at 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  to  be  taken  up  at  the  headwaters  of 
the  Ohio. 

The  story  of  the  interference  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Dinwiddie ;  of 
George  Washington's  lonely  journey  in  1753  across  the  mountains  with 
Dinwiddie's  letter;  of  the  perilous  tramp  back  in  midwinter  with  Saint- 
Pierre's  reply;  of  the  return  next  season  with  a  body  of  troops;  of  the  colli- 
sion with  the  detachment  of  the  French  under  Jumonville;  of  the  little  fort 
which  Washington  erected,  and  called  Fort  Necessity,  where  he  was  besieged 
and  compelled  to  capitulate ;  of  the  unfortunate  articles  of  capitulation 
which  he  then  signed,  —  the  story  of  all  these  events  is  familiar  to  readers 
of  our  colonial  history;  but  it  is  equally  a  portion  of  the  history  of 
Canada.^  The  act  of  Dinwiddie  in  precipitating  a  collision  between  the 
armed  forces  of  the  colonies  and  those  of  France  was  the  first  step  in  the 
war  which  was  to  result  in  driving  the  French  from  the  North  American 
continent.  The  first  actual  bloodshed  was  when  the  men  under  Washington 
met  what  was  claimed  by  the  French  to  be  a  mere  armed  escort  accom- 
panying Jumonville  to  an  interview  with  the  English.  He  who  was  to  act 
so  important  a  part  in  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution  was,  by  some 
strange  fatality,  the  one  who  was  in  command  in  this  backwoods  skirmish. 
In  itself  the  event  was  insignificant;  but  the  blow  once  struck,  the  question 
how  the  war  was  to  be  carried  on  had  to  be  met.  The  rehitions  of  the  col- 
onics to  the  mother  country,  and  the  possibility  of  a  confederation  for  the 
purpose  of  consolidating  the  military  power  and  adjusting  the  expenses, 
were  necessarily  subjects  of  thought  and  discussion  which  tended  toward 
co-operative  movements  dangerous  to  the  parentJState.  Thus  in  its  after- 
consequences  that  collision  was  fraught  with  importance.  Bancroft  says 
it  "  kindled  the  first  great  war  of  revolution." 

The  collision  which  had  taken  place  could  not  have  been  much  longer 
postponed.  The  English  colonies  had  grown  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
French.  They  were  more  prosperous.  There  was  a  spirit  of  enterprise 
among  them  which  was  difficult  to  crush.  They  could  not  tamely  see 
themselves  hemmed  in  upon  the  Atlantic  coast  and  cut  off  from  access  to 
the  interior  of  the  continent  by  a  colony  whose  inhabitants  did  not  count 
a  tenth  part  of  their  own  numbers,  and  with  whom  hostility  seemed  an 
hereditary  necessity.  It  mattered  not  whether  the  rights  of  discovery  and 
prior  occupation,  asserted  by  the  French,  constituted,  according  to  the  law 
of  nations,  a  title  more  or  less  sound  than  that  which  the  English  claimed 
through  Indian  tribes  whom  the  French  had  by  treaty  recognized  as 
British  subjects.  The  title  held  by  the  strongest  side  would  be  better  than 
the  title  based  upon  international  law.  Events  had  already  anticipated 
politics.  The  importance  of  the  Ohio  Valle\'  to  the  English  colonies  as 
an  outlet  to  their  growing  population  had  been  forced  upon  their  attention. 

*  [Sec  fH}st,  chap,  viii  — Ed.] 
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To  the  French,  who  were  just  becoming  accustomed  to  its  use  as  a  highway 
for  communication  between  Canada  and  Louisiana,  the  growth  of  the 
latter  colony  was  a  daily  instruction  as  to  its  value. 

The  Louisiana  which  tluis  helped  to  bring  the  French  face  to  face  with 
their  great  rivals  was  described  by  Charlevoix  as  "  the  name  which  M.  de  La 
Salle  gave  to  that  portion  of  the  countr\'  watered  by  the  Mississippi  which 
lies  below  the  River  Illinois."  This  dehnition  limits  Louisiana  to  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi ;  but  the  French  cartographers  of  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  put  no  boundary  to  the  pretensions  of  their  country 
in  the  vague  regions  of  the  West,  concerning  whicli  tradition,  story,  and 
fable  were  the  only  sources  of  information  for  their  charts.  The  claims  of 
France  to  this  indefinite  territory  were,  however,  considered  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  noticed  in  the  document  on  the  Northwestern  Boundary 
qu<:>tion  which  forms  the  basis  of  Greenhow's  History  of  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia. The  French  were  not  disturbed  by  the  pretensions  of  Spain  to  a 
large  part  of  the  same  territory,  although  based  upon  the  discovery  of  the 
Mississippi  by  De  Soto  and  the  actual  (.occupation  of  Florida.  Neither  were 
the  charters  of  those  Englit^h  colonies,  which  granted  territory-  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  regarded  as  constitutins:^  valid  claims  to  this  region. 
France  had  not  deliberately  set  out  to  establish  a  colon}'  here.  It  was  only 
after  they  were  convinced  at  Versailles  that  Coxe.  the  claimant  of  the  grant 
of '*  Carolana,"  was  in  earnest  in  his  attempts  to  cob^ni/.c  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  by  way  of  its  mouth,  that  this  determination  was  reached.  As 
late  as  the  8th  of  April,  1699,  the  Minister  of  the  Marine  wrote:  *'  I  begin 
by  telling  you  that  the  Jv>"g  does  not  intend  at  present  to  form  an  estab- 
lishment at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  but  only  to  complete  the  dis- 
covery in  order  to  hinder  the  luiglish  from  taking  possession  there."  The 
same  summer  I'ontchartrain  told  the  Governor  of  Santo  Domingo  ^  that  the 
"King  would  not  attempt  to  occupy  the  country  unless  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  it  should  appear  to  be  certain."  La  Salle's  expedition 
in  1682  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river.  His  Majesty  had  accpiiesced 
in  it  without  enthusiasm,  and  with  no  conviction  of  the  possible  value  of 
the  discovery.  He  had,  indeed,  stated  that  *'  he  did  not  think  that  the 
explorations  which  the  Canadians  were  anxious  to  make  would  be  of  much 
advantage.  He  wished,  however,  that  La  Salle's  should  be  pushed  to  a 
conclusion,  so  that  he  might  judge  whether  it  would  be  of  any  use." 

The  presence  of  La  Salle  in  Paris  after  he  had  accomplished  the  journey 
down  the  river  had  fued  the  imagination  of  the  old  King,  and  \  isions  of 
.Spanish  conquests  and  of  gold  and  silver  within  easy  reach  had  made  him 
li^^tcn  readily  to  a  scheme  for  colonization,  and  consent  to  fitting  out  an 
expedition  by  sea.  When  the  hopes  which  had  accompanied  the  dis- 
coverer on  his  outward  voyage  gave  place  to  accounts  of  the  disasters 

*  Minister  of  Marine  to  ^^  Dvic.ns'-c  l'^T.lr-  Sec  nl~  1  (^esp.itches  to  Iberx'ille  July  29  (Margry 
in,v$.  294) ;  Same  to  same  (Maxgry,  iv.  297}.    iv.  324)  and  August  5  (Margry.  iv.  327). 
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which  had  pursued  his  expedition,  it  would  seem  that  the  old  doubts  as 
to  the  value  of  the  Mississippi  returned.^  It  was  at  this  time  that  Henri 
de  Tonty,  most  faithful  of  followers,  asked  that  he  might  be  appointed 
to  pursue  the  discoveries  of  his  old  leader.^  Tonty  was  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. His  influence  at  Court  was  not  strong  enough  to  secure  the 
position  which  he  desired.  In  1697^  the  attention  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Marine  was  called  by  Sicur  Argoud  to  a  proposition  made  by  Sieur  dc 
Remonvillc  to  form  a  company  for  the  same  purpose.  The  memorial 
of  Argoud  vouches  for  Rcmonville  as  a  friend  of  La  Salle,  sets  forth  at 
length  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  expedition,  explains  in  detail  its 
needs,  and  gives  a  complete  scheme  for  the  formation  of  the  proposed 
company.  From  lack  of  faith  or  lack  of  influence  this  proposition  also 
failed.  It  required  the  prestige  of  Iberville's  name,  brought  to  bear  in  the 
same  direction,  to  carry  the  conviction  necessary  for  success. 

Pierre  Le  Moyne  d'Ibcrville  was  a  native  of  Canada.  He  was  born  on 
the  l6th  of  July,  1661,*  and  was  reared  to  a  life  of  adventure.  His 
name  and  the  names  of  his  brothers,  under  the  titles  of  their  seigniories, 
are  associated  with  all  the  perilous  adventure  of  the  day  in  their  native 
land.  They  were  looked  upon  by  the  Onondagas  as  brothers  and  pro- 
tectors, and  their  counsel  was  always  received  with  respect.  Maricourt, 
who  was  several  times  employed  upon  important  missions  to  the  Iroquois, 
was  known  among  them  under  the  symbolic  name  of  Taouistaouisse,  or  • 
**  little  bird  which  is  always  in  motion."  In  1697,  when  Iberville  urged  upon 
the  minister  the  arguments  which  suggested  themselves  to  him  in  favor  of 
an  expedition  in  search  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  he  had  already 
gained  distinction  in  the  V'^alley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  on  the  waters  of  Hudson's  Bay.^  The  tales  of  his  wonderful 
successes  on  land  and  on  sea  tax  the  credulity  of  the  reader ;  and  were  it 
not  for  the  concurrence  of  testimony,  doubts  would  creep  in  as  to  their 
truth.  It  seemed  as  if  the  young  men  of  the  Le  Moyne  family  felt  that 
with  the  death  of  Frontenac  the  days  of  romance  and  adventure  had  ended 
in  Canada;  that  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  diplomacy  was  to  succeed 
daring,  and  thoughts  of  trade  at  Quebec  and  Montreal  were  to  take  the 
place  of  plans  for  the  capture  of  Hoston  and  New  York,  To  them  the 
possibility  of  collision  with  Spaniards  or  ICnglishmen  was  an  inducement 
rather  than  a  drawback.  Here  perhaps,  in  explorations  on  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  courage  and  audacity  might  find  those  rewards  and 
honors  for  which  the  opportunity  was  fast  disappearing  in  Canada.  Inspired 

»  (See  the  section  on        Salle  in  Vol.  IV.    Louisiana.    Parkman's  La  Salle  and  the  Dis- 

p.  201.  — Kn  ]  ^^''y  "-^ ^^'"'^  P-  327.  'lofe.  The 

1  Margry,  iv.  3.  memorial  of  Louvigny  is  given  in  Morgry,  iv. 

•  In  1697  the  .Sicur  de  Louvigny  wrote,  ask-  9;  that  of  Argoud  in  Margry,  iv.  19. 
inc  to  complete  La  Salle's  discoveries  and  invade        ♦  Daniel's  A'os  f:loircs,  p.  39;  he  was  b.ip- 

Mexico  from  Texas  ( Lettre  de  M.  de  Louvigny,  lized  at   Montreal.  July  20,  1661.  (Tanguay's 

14  Oct  1697).    In  an  unpublished  memoir  of  the  Dicliomuure gMaloi^ique.) 

'  •     "    ■  *  [Sec  Vol.  IV.  pp.  161,  226,  239,  243,  316 


year  1700.  the  seizure  of  the  Mexican  mmes  is  »  [ 
given  as  one  of  the  motives  o£  the  colonization  of    -  Ld 
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by  such  sentiments,  the  enthusiasm  of  Iberville  overcame  the  reserve  of  the 
King.  The  grandeur  of  the  scheme  began  to  attract  his  attention.  It  was 
clear  that  the  French  had  not  only  anticipated  the  English  in  getting 
possession  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  great  river,  but  their  boats  had 
navigated  its  current  from  source  to  mouth.  If  they  could  establish 
themselves  at  its  entrance,  and  were  able  to  control  its  navigation,  they 
could  hold  the  whole  valley.  Associated  with  these  thoughts  were  hopes 
of  mines  in  the  distant  regions  of  the  upper  Mississippi  which  might 
contribute  to  France  wealth  equal  to  that  which  Spain  had  drawn  from 
Mexico.    Visions  of  pearl-fisheries  in  the  Gulf,  and  wild  notions  as  to  the 

*  [This  follows  an  engraving  in  Margry,  vol.    1873,  p.  i )  styles  him  "  The  Cid  of  New  France.* 
J.  M.  Lemoine  {Maple  Ltai'ts,  2d  scries,   — Ed.J 
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value  of  buffalo-wool,  aided  Iberville  in  his  ta^k  of  convincing  tiie  Court 
ol  Llic  advanlagcb  lo  be  derived  from  his  proposed  voyage. 

In  June,  1698,  two  armed  vessels  were  desi^m atcd  fur  the  expedition, — 
the  "  Badinc,"  which  was  put  under  the  command  of  Iberville,  and  the 
'*  Marin."  under  tiie  Chevalier  de  Surgeres.  The  correspondence  between 
the  r^Iimiatcr  of  the  M.iriiic  and  Iberville  durinij  the  period  of  iireparalioa 
shows  that  the  Cuurl  earnestly  endeavored  to  forward  the  enterprise. 

Rumors  were  rife  that  ;uniaier  at  Rochelle  that  an  exj)edition  was 
fitting  out  at  London  *  for  tl;c  purpose  of  establishing  a  colony  of  l-Vench 
Protestants  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  (3n  the  18th  of  June  lber\  ille 
wrote  to  the  Minister  to  warn  him  of  liie  fact.  He  had  turned  aside  as 
a  joke,  he  says,  the  rumors  that  his  cxpcddiun  was  bound  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  he  suggests  that  orders  be  sent  him  to  proceed  to  the  River  Amazon, 
with  which  he  could  lav  such  stories  at  rest  and  deceive  the  Ihi[^lish  as 
to  his  movements.  The  instructions  with  which  he  was  provided  allege 
that  he  was  selected  for  the  command  because  of  his  previous  record.  He 
was  left  free  to  prosecute  his  search  for  the  mouth  of  the  river  according 
to  his  own  views.  After  he  should  have  found  it,  he  was  to  fortify  some 
spot  which  should  command  its  entrance.  He  was  to  prevent,  at  all 
hazards,  any  other  nation  from  making  a  landing  there.  Should  he  find 
that  he  liad  been  anticipated  in  the  discovery,  still  he  was  to  effect  a  landing 
if  possible ;  and  in  case  of  inability  to  do  so,  he  was  to  make  a  careful 
examination  of  affairs  and  report. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  October,  1698,^  the*'Badine"  and  the 
"Marin"  sailed  from  Brest,  at  which  port  they  had  put  in  after  leaving 
Rochelle.  They  were  accompanied  by  two  transports,  which  formed  a  part 
of  the  expedition.  The  two  frigates  and  one  of  the  transports  arrived  at 
Santo  Domingo  on  the  4th  of  December.  The  other  transport  arrived  ten 
days  after.  The  frigate  Francois,"  under  Chasteaumorand^  was  here 
added  to  the  fleet  as  an  escort  to  the  American  coast  On  the  31st  of 
December  they  sailed  from  Santo  Domingo,  and  on  the  23d  of  January, 
1699,  at  half-past  four  in  the  evening,  land  was  seen  distant  eight  leagues 
to  the  northeast.  In  the  evening  fires  were  observed  on  shore.  Pursuing 
a  course  parallel  with  the  coast,  they  sailed  to  the  westward  by  day  and 
anchored  each  night   The  shore  was  carefully  reconnoitred  with  small 


1  The  Minister  in  a  letter  alludes  to  the 

reports  of  Argoud  from  London,  .August  21, 
about  a  delay  in  starting  (Margry,  iv.  Ss). 

*  Charlevoix  say*  the  expedition  was  com* 
posed  .  t  the  "Frangois"  and  "Rcnommee," 
and  sailed  October  17.  -According  to  Penicaut 
the  vessels  were  the  "  Marin  *'  and  "  Rcnoin- 
mie."  The  Journal  kislorique  states  that  they 
saik^frOA  Rodiefort  September  24.  This  work 
is  c;enerallv  accurate.  Perhaps  there  was  some 
authority  for  that  date.  The  vessels  had  come 
down  from  Rochefort  to  the  anchorage  at 


Rochelle  some  time  before  this,  and  the  date 

may  represent  the  time  of  sailing  from  Rocht  lie. 
Margry  (iv.  213)  in  a  syllabus  of  the  contents  of 
the  Journal  of  Marin»  which  be  evidently  re« 
gardcd  as  a  part  of  the  original  document,  gives 
the  date  of  that  event  as  September  t;.  In  the 
same  volume  (p.  84)  there  is  a  despatcii  from  the 
inister  to  Du  Guay,  dated  October  (?)  16,  in 
which  he  says  that  "  he  awaits  with  impatience 
the  news  of  Iberville's  sailing,  and  fenr«  that  he 
may  be  detained  at  Rochelle  by  the  equinoctial 
storms.** 
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boats  as  they  proceeded,  and  a  record  of  the  soundings  was  kept,  of  suffi- 
cient accuracy  to  give  an  idea  of  the  approach  to  the  coast.  On  the  26th 
they  were  abreast  of  Pensacola,^  where  they  found  two  Spanish  vessels 
at  anchor,  and  the  port  in  possession  of  an  armed  Spanish  force,  with 
whom  they  communicated.  Still  following  the  coast  to  the  westward,  they 
anchored  on  the  31st  off  the  mouth  of  the  Mobile  River.  Here  they  re- 
mained for  several  days,  examining  the  coast  and  the  islands.  They  called 
one  of  these  islands  Massacre  Island,  on  account  of  the  large  number  of 
human  bones  which  they  found  upon  it.  Not  satisfied  with  the  roadstead, 
they  worked  along  the  coast,  sounding  and  reconn<^itring ;  and  on  the  loth 
of  F"ebruar>'  came  to  anchor  at  a  spot  where  the  shelter  of  some  islands 
furnished  a  safe  roadstead.  Preparations  were  at  once  begun  for  the  work 
of  ex])loration,  and  on  the  13th  Iberville  left  the  ships  for  the  mainland  in 
a  boat  with  eleven  men.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  brother  Bienville 
with  two  men  in  a  bark  canoe  which  formed  part  of  their  equipment. 
His  first  effort  w.is  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  the  natives.  He  had 
some  ditTiculty  in  communicating  with  them,  as  his  party  was  mistaken  for 
Spaniards,  with  whom  the  Indians  were  not  on  good  terms.  His  knowledge 
of  Indian  ways  taught  him  how  to  conquer  this  difficulty.  Leaving  his 
brother  and  two  Canadians  as  hostages  in  their  hands,  he  succeeded  on  the 
i6th  in  getting  some  of  the  natives  to  come  on  board  his  ship,  where  he 
entertained  them  by  firing  off  his  canrrons.  On  the  17th  he  returned  to  the 
spot  where  he  had  left  his  brother,  and  found  him  carrying  on  friendly 
converse  with  nati\  es  who  belonged  to  tribes  then  living  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi,  The  bark  canoe  puzzled  them;  and  they  asked  if  the 
party  came  from  the  upper  Mississippi,  which  in  their  language  they  called 
the  "  Malbanchia."  Iberville  made  an  appointment  with  these  Indians  to 
return  with  them  to  the  river,  and  was  himself  at  the  rendezvous  at  the 
appointed  time;  but  they  failed  him.  Being  satisfied  now  that  he  was  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
English,  he  told  Chasteaumorand  that  he  could  return  to  Santo  Domingo 
with  the  "  Francois."    On  the  2 1st  that  vessel  sailed  for  the  islands. 

On  the  27th  the  party  which  was  to  enter  the  mouth  of  the  river  left  the 
ships.  They  had  two  boats,  which  they  speak  of  as  biscaytunes,  and 
two  bark  canoes.  Iberville  was  accompanied  by  his  brother  Bienville, 
midshipman  on  the  '*  Badine  ;  "  Sauvolle,  aisdgut'  dc  luiisseau  on  the 
"Marin;  "  the  Recoliet  father  .Anastase,  who  had  been  with  La  Salle;  and 
a  party  of  men,  —  stated  by  himself  in  one  place  at  thirty-three,  and  in 
another  at  forty-eight.^ 

*  The  French  accounts  all  say  that  Pcnsacola  of  the  "  Marin  "  says  there  were  twenty-two  in 

lad  been  occupied  by  the  Spaniards  but  a  few  one  UseaytHme^  twenty^three  in  the  other ;  fifty- 

months,  and  simply  to  anticipate  Tl)crvillf.    Pi.ir-  one  men  in  all  (Ji'iurn.i!  in  Margry,  iv.  242). 

cia  in  his  Ensayo  crottolJgico  (p.  316J  says  it  was  The  six  men  in  excess  in  the  total  are  probably 

founded  in  1696.  to  be  accounted  for  as  the  force  in  the  CMioei. 

'  Report  in  M  ^i  ry,  iv.  118,  and  Journal  in  These  discrepancies  illustrate  the  confusion  ia 

Ibid.,  iv.  157.   A  third  account  of  the  Journal  the  accounts. 
VGU  V. — 3. 
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On  the  afternoon  of  the  id  of  March,  1699,  they  entered  the  river,  —  the 
Malbanchia  of  the  Indians,  the  Pahssado  of  the  Spaniards,  the  Mississippi 
of  to-day. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  at  that  time 
apparently  in  flood,  Iberville  set  his  little  party  at  the  hard  work  which  was 
now  before  them,  of  stemming  the  current  in  their  progress  up  the  stream. 
His  search  was  now  directed  toward  identifying  the  river,  by  comparison 
with  the  published  descriptions  of  Hennepin,  and  also  by  means  of  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  Journal  of  Joutel,*  which  had  been  submitted  to  him 
in  manuscript  by  Pontchartrain.  At  the  distance,  according  to  observations 
of  the  sun,  of  sixty-four  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  he  reached 
the  village  of  the  Bayagoulas,  some  of  whom  he  had  already  seen.  At  this 
point  his  last  doubt  about  the  identity  of  the  river  was  dissipated ;  for  he 
met  a  chief  of  the  Mougoulachas  clothed  in  a  cloak  of  blue  serge,  which 
he  said  was  given  to  him  by  Tonty.  With  rare  facility,  Iberville  had 
already  picked  up  enough  of  the  language  of  these  Indians  to  communicate 
with  them;  and  Bienville,  who  had  brought  a  native  up  the  river  in  his 
canoe,  could  speak  the  language  passably  well.  "  We  talked  much  of  what 
Tonty  had  done  while  there ;  of  the  route  that  he  took  and  of  the  Quini- 
pissas,  who,  they  said,  lived  in  seven  villages,  distant  an  eight  days'  journey 
to  the  northeast  of  this  village  by  land."  The  Indians  drew  rude  maps 
of  the  river  and  the  country,  showing  that  when  Tonty  left  them  he  had 
gone  up  to  the  Oumas,  and  that  going  and  coming  he  had  passed  this  spot. 
They  knew  nothing  of  any  other  branch  of  the  river.  These  things  did  not 
agree  with  Hennepin's  account,  the  truth  of  which  Iberville  began  to  suspect. 
He  says  that  he  knew  that  the  R^collet  father  had  told  barefaced  lies 
about  Canada  and  Hudson's  Bay  in  his  Relation,  yet  it  seemed  incredible 
that  he  should  have  undertaken  to  deceive  all  France  on  these  points. 
However  that  might  be,  Iberville  realized  that  the  first  test  to  be  applied  to 
his  own  reports  would  be  comparison  with  other  sources  of  information ; 
and  having  failed  to  find  the  village  of  the  Quinipissas  and  the  island  in  the 
river,  he  must  by  further  evidence  establish  the  truth  or  the  falsity  of 
Hennepin's  account  This  was  embarrassing.  The  "  Marin "  was  short 
of  provisions,  Surg^res  was  anxious  to  return,  the  position  for  the  settle* 
ment  had  not  yet  been  selected,  and  the  labor  of  rowing  against  the  cur- 
rent was  hard  on  the  men,  while  the  progress  was  very  slow.  Anxious  as 
Iberville  was  to  return,  the  reasons  for  obtaining  further  proof  that  he  was 
on  the  Mississippi,  with  which  to  convince  doubters  in  France,  overcame 
his  desires,  and  he  kept  on  his  course  up  the  river.  On  the  20th  he  reached 
the  village  of  the  Oumas,  and  was  gratified  to  learn  that  the  memory  of 
Tonty's  visit,  and  of  the  many  presents  which  he  had  distributed,  was  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  natives.  Iberville  was  now,  according  to  his 
reckoning,  about  one  hundred  leagues  up  the  river.   He  had  been  able  to 

^  Despatch  of  the  Minister,  July  23, 169S,  in  Margry,  iv.  72;  Iberville's  Report,  in  Uugrj. 
Ir*  lao 
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procure  for  his  party  only  Indian  corn  in  addition  to  the  ship's  provisions 
with  which  they  started.  His  men  were  weary.  All  the  testimony  that  he 
could  procure  concurred  to  show  that  the  route  by  which  Tonty  came  and 
went  was  the  same  as  that  which  he  himself  had  pursued,  and  that  the 
division  of  the  river  into  two  channels  was  a  m)rth.*  With  bitterness  of 
spirit  he  inveighs  against  the  R^oUet,  whose  **  false  accounts  had  deceived 
every  one.  Time  had  been  consumed,  the  enterprise  hindered,  and  the 
men  of  the  party  had  suffered  in  the  search  after  purely  imaginary 
tilings."  And  yet,  if  we  may  accept  the  record  of  his  Journal,  this  visit  to 
the  village  of  the  Oumas  was  the  means  of  his  tracing  the  most  valuable 
piece  of  evidence  of  French  explorations  in  this  vicinity  which  could  have 
been  produced.  "The  Bayagoulas,"  he  says,  "seeing  that  I  persisted  in 
wishing  to  search  for  the  fork  and  also  insisted  that  Tonty  had  not  passed 
by  there,  explained  to  me  that  he  had  left  with  the  chief  of  the  Mougou- 
lachas  a  writing  enclosed  for  some  man  who  was  to  come  from  the  sea, 
which  was  similar  to  one  that  I  myself  had  left  with  them."  The  urgency 
of  the  situation  compelled  Iberville's  return  to  the  ships.  On  his  way  back 
he  completed  the  circuit  of  the  island  on  which  New  Orleans  was  afterward 
built,  by  going  through  the  river  named  after  himself  and  through  Lake 
Pontchartrain.  The  party  which  accompanied  him  consisted  of  four  men, 
and  they  travelled  in  two  canoes.  The  two  boats  proceeded  down  the 
Mississippi,  with  orders  to  procure  the  letter  from  the  Mougoulachas  and 
to  sound  the  passes  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

On  the  31st  both  expeditions  reached  the  ships.  Iberville  had  the 
satisfaction  of  receiving  from  the  hands  of  his  brother^  the  letter  which 
Tonty  had  left  for  I^  Salle,  bearing  date,  "  At  the  village  of  the  Quinipissas, 
April  20,  1685,"*  The  contents  of  the  letter  were  of  little  moment,  but  its 
possession  was  of  great  value  to  Iberville.  The  doubts  of  the  incredulous 
must  yield  to  proof  of  this  nature.  Here  was  Tonty's  account  of  his  trip 
down  the  river,  of  his  search  along  the  coast  for  traces  of  his  old  leader, 
and  of  his  reluctant  conclusion  that  his  mission  was  a  failure.  In  the  midst 
of  the  clouds  of  treachery  which  obscure  the  last  days  of  La  Salle,  the  form 
of  Tonty  looms  up,  the  image  of  steadfast  friendship  and  genuine  devotion. 
"  Although,"  he  says,  "we  have  neither  heard  news  nor  seen  signs  of  you, 
I  do  not  despair  that  God  will  grant  success  to  your  undertakings.  I  wish 
it  uith  all  my  heart;  for  you  have  np  more  faithful  follower  than  myself, 
who  would  sacrifice  everything  to  find  you." 

After  his  return  to  the  ships,  Iberville  hastened  to  choose  a  spot  for 
a  fortification.  In  this  he  experienced  great  difficulty;  but  he  finally 
selected  Biloxi,  where  a  defence  of  wood  was  rapidly  constructed  and  by 
courtesy  called  a  fort  A  garrison  of  seventy  men  and  six  boys  was  landed, 
with  stores,  guns,  and  ammunition.   Sauv6lle,  g/ts^^gne  di  vaisseau  du  roy^ 

1  (See  Hennepin's  maps  in  VoJ  IV.  pp.  251,  '  The  date  of  this  letter  is  given  in  the 
25>  — Eo.]  Jownal  '*i686»  (Margty,  it.  9^4).    This  is 

*  Margr7,  iv.  t9a  probably  correcL    lS«e  VoL  IV.  p.  938.— Ed.] 
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a  discreet  young  man  of  merit,"  was  placed  in  command.  Bienville,  "  my 
brother,"  then  eighteen  years  old,  was  left  second  in  rank,  as  lieutenant 
du  rqy.  The  main  object  of  the  expedition  was  accomplished.  The 
"Badine"  and  the  "Marin"  set  sail  for  France  on  the  3d  of  May,  1699. 
For  Iberville,  as  he  sailed  on  the  homeward  passage,  there  %vas  the  task, 
especially  difficult  for  liim,  of  preparing  a  written  report  of  his  success. 
For  Sauvollc  and  the  little  colony  left  behind,  there  was  the  hard  problem 
to  solve,  how  they  should  manage  with  scant  provisions  and  with  no  pros- 
pect of  future  supply.  So  serious  was  this  question  that  in  a  few  days 
a  transport  was  sent  to  Santo  Domingo  for  food.  This  done,  they  set  to 
work  exploring  the  neighborhood  and  cultivating  the  friendship  of  the 
neighboring  tribes  of  Indians.  To  add  to  their  discomforts,  while  still  short 
of  provisions  they  were  visited  by  two  Canadian  missionaries  who  were 
stationed  among  the  Tonicas  and  Taensas  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The 
visitors  had  floated  down  the  river  in  canoes,  ha\  Ing  eighteen  men  in  all  in 
their  company,  and  arrived  at  Biloxi  in  the  month  of  July.  Ten  days  they 
had  lived  in  their  canoes,  and  during  the  trip  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
to  Biloxi  their  sufferings  for  fresh  water  had  been  intense.  Such  was  the 
price  paid  to  satisfy  their  craving  for  a  sight  of  their  compatriots  who  were 
founding  a  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  On  the  15th  of  September, 
while  Bienville  was  reconnoitring  the  river  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty- 
three  leagues  from  its  mouth,  he  was  astonished  by  the  sight  of  an  armed 
English  ship  of  twelve  guns.*  This  was  one  of  the  fleet  despatched  by 
Coxe,  the  claimant  of  the  grant  from  the  English  Government  of  the 
province  of  Carolana.^  The  rumor  concerning  wliich  Ibcr\  illc  had  written 
to  the  Minister  the  year  before  had  proved  true.  Bienville  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  the  captain  that  he  was  anticipated,  that  tlie  country 
was  already  in  possession  of  the  French,  and  that  he  had  better  abandon 
any  attempt  to  make  a  landing.  The  English  captain  yielded;  but  not 
without  a  threat  of  intention  to  return,  and  an  assertion  of  prior  English 
discovery.  The  bend  in  the  river  where  this  occurred  was  named  l-.nglish 
Turn.  The  French  refugees,  unable  to  secure  homes  in  the  Mississipj^i 
Valley  under  the  English  flag,  i)etitioned  to  be  permitted  to  do  so  as  French 
citizens.^  The  most  Christian  King  was  not  fond  of  Prote>iant  colonists, 
and  replied  that  he  had  not  chased  heretics  out  of  his  kingdom  to  create 
a  republic  for  them  in  America.  Charlevoix  states  that  the  same  refu- 
gees renewed  their  offers  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  when  regent,  who  also 
rejected  them. 

Iberville,  who  had  been  sent  owx.  a  second  time,  arrived  at  Biloxi 
Dec.  7,  1699.  This  time  his  instructions  were,  to  examine  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  Sauvolle  and  Bienville  during  his  absence,  and  report 

1  Ten  gttiu,  says  the  Journal,  in  Margr)',  vol.  iv.  p.  361).   See  also  Coxe*»  Car^na^ 

395.    One  of  twenty-four,  one  of  twelve  guns ;  preface. 

the  latter  alone  entered  the  river.        Iberville  [See  f'ost,  chap  v  — En  ) 

to  the  Minister,  February  26,  1700,  in  Margry,        »  Journal,  in  Matgry,  iv.  397. 
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thereon.  He  was  to  bring  back  samples  of  buflfalo-wool,  of  pearls,  and 
of  ores.*  He  was  to  report  on  the  products  of  the  country,  and  to  see 
whether  the  native  women  and  children  could  be  made  use  of  to  rear  silk- 
worms An  attempt  to  propagate  buffaloes  was  ordered  to  be  made  at  the 
fort.  His  report  was  to  determine  the  question  whether  the  establishment 
should  be  continued  or  abandoned.^  Sauvolle  was  confirmed  as  '*  Com- 
mandant of  the  Fort  of  the  Bay  ofBiloxi  and  its  environs,"  and  Bienville  as 
lieutenant  dn  roy.  Bienville's  report  about  the  English  ship  showed  the  im- 
portance of  fortifying  the  entrance  of  the  river.  A  spot  was  selected  about 
eighteen  leagues  from  the  mouth,  and  a  fort  was  laid  out.  While  they 
were  engaged  in  its  construction  Tonty  arrived.  He  had  made  his  final 
trip  down  the  river,  from  curiosity  to  see  what  was  going  on  at  its  mouth.* 

The  colony  was  now  fairly  established,  and,  notwithstanding  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  King,  was  to  remain.  Bienville  retained  his  position  as  second 
in  rank,  but  was  stationed  at  the  post  on  the  river.  Surg^res  was  de- 
spatched to  France.  Iberville  himself,  before  his  return,  made  a  trip  up  the 
river  to  visit  the  Natchez  and  the  Taensas.  He  was  shocked,  while  with  the 
latter  tribe,  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  several  infants  on  the  occasion 
of  the  temple  being  struck  by  lightning.  He  reported  that  the  plants  and 
trees  that  he  had  brought  from  France  were  doing  weli»  but  that  the  sugar-- 
canes  from  the  islands  did  not  pyt  forth  shoots. 

With  the  return  of  Iberville  to  France,  in  the  spring  of  1700,  the  romantic 
interest  which  has  attached  to  his  person  while  engaged  in  these  preliminary 
explorations  ceases,  and  we  no  longer  watch  his  movements  with  the  same 
care.  His  third  voyage,  which  occupied  from  the  fall  of  1701  to  the  summer 
of  1702,  was  devoid  of  interest.  On  this  occasion  he  anchored  his  fleet  at 
Penscicola.  proceeding  afterward  with  one  of  his  vessels  to  Mobile.  A  period 
of  inaction  in  the  atl'airs  of  tlie  colony  follows,  coincident  with  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  during  which  the  settlement  languished,  and  its  histOfy 
can  be  told  in  few  w(»rtls.  Free  transportation  from  France  to  Louisiana 
was  granted  to  a  few  unfortunate  women  and  cliildren,  relatives  of  colonists. 
Some  Canadians  with  Indian  wives  came  down  the  river  with  their  families. 
Thus  a  semblance  of  a  settlement  u  as  formed.  ]iien\  ille  succeeded  to  the 
command,  death  having  removed  Sauvolle  from  his  misery  in  the  fall  of 
1 701.  The  vitality  of  the  wretched  troops  was  almost  equally  sapped, 
whether  stationed  at  the  fort  on  the  sponciy  foothold  by  the  river  side,  or 
on  the  glarin<;  sands  of  the  gently  sloping  beach  at  Hiloxi.  Fishing,  hunt- 
ing, searching  for  pearls,  and  fitting  out  expeditions  to  discover  imaginary 
mines  occupied  the  time  and  the  thoughts  of  the  miserable  colonists;  while 
the  sages  across  the  water  still  pressed  tlieir  attention  the  possibility 

of  developing  the  trade  in  hufi'.iln  rvoni,  an  which  they  built  their  hopes 
of  the  future  of  the  colony.   Agriculture  was  totally  neglected ;  but  hunting- 

*  Instnietlontyfn  Margry,  iv.  350.  Ibid.,  iv.  324;  Same  to  same,  Aug.  5,  1699,  in 

3  Mimster  to  Iberville,  June  15,  1699.  in   Ibid.,  iv.  327. 
If  argry,  iv.  305s  Sane  to  same,  July  29^  1699^  in       *  [See  Vol.  IV.  p.  239.  —  Elk] 
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parties  and  embassies  to  Indians  explored  the  region  now  covered  by 
the  States  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee.   Le  Sueur 

'  [This  is  figure  3  of  plate  i.  in  K   Thn-  fp  208)  as  bclonL^Iiig  to  the  Archives  Scicn- 

tas^y'i  GMcgte  Jtratiftu  tie  la  Ltmhiatu  {I'&Cto),  tifiques,  and  thinks  it  a  good  record  of  the 

Cidled  ''Carte   des  environs  du  Misslssipi  topography  as  Ibenrille  understood  it  The 

tenvoi^  4  Fsris  en  1700}.*'  He  describes  it  material  of  this  map  and  of  Mother,  likewise 
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explored  the  upper  Mississippi  in  search  of  mines.  In  1700  Hicnvillc  and 
Saint-Dcnys  scoured  the  Red  River  coiintr>^  in  search  of  Spaniards,  but  saw 
none.  In  1701  Saint-Denys  was  gone  for  six  months  on  a  trip  to  the  same 
region,  with  the  same  result.^  Tlie  records  of  these  expeditions  .md  the 
Relations  of  the  fathers  have  preserved  for  us  a  knowledge  of  the  country 
as  it  then  was,  and  of  the  various  tribes  which  then  inhabited  tlic  Valley  of 
the  Mississippi.  From  them  we  obtain  descriptions  of  tlic  curious  temples 
of  the  Natchez  and  Taensas  ;  of  the  perpetual  fire  preserved  in  them  ;  of  the 
custom  of  offering  as  a  sacrifice  the  !ir-t  truits  of  the  chase  and  the  field  ;  of 
the  arbiiraiy  despotism  of  their  i^rar.d  chief,  or  Sun;  of  the  curious  heredi- 
larv'  aristocracy  transmitted  throiicdi  the  teinalc  Suns  ;  -  of  the  stran<^e  custom 
of  sacrificing  human  lives  on  the  death  of  a  Grand  Sun.  To  be  selected 
to  accompany  the  chief  to  the  other  world  wa-,  a  ilcj^c  as  well  as  a  duty; 
to  avoid  its  performance  when  through  tics  ot  blood  or  from  other  cause 
the  seleciiua  .wis  invuhmtaiy,  was  a  disj^racc  and  .i  dishonor. 

We  find  records  of  the  presciicc  of  no  lcs^.  than  four  of  the  Moyne 
brothers,  —  Iberville,  Biciivdlc,  bcri^ny,  and  Chateauguay.  Iberville  was 
rewarded  in  1699  by  appointment  as  chevalier  of  the  Order  of  St  Louis;  in 
1702  by  promotion  to  the  position  of  capitaine  de  vaisseau;  and  in  1703 
he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  colony,  which  Pontchartrain  in 
his  ofiicial  announcement  calls  "  the  colony  of  Mississippi."  These  honors 
did  not  quite  meet  his  expectations.  He  wanted  a  concession,  with  the 
title  of  count;  the  privilege  of  sending  a  ship  to  Guinea  for  negroes; 
a  lead  mine;  in  short,  he  wanted  a  number  of  things.  He  bore  within  his 
frame  the  seeds  of  disease  contracted  in  the  soutli ;  and  in  1706,  while 
employed  upon  a  naval  expedition  against  the  English,  ho  succumbed  at 
Havana  to  an  attack  of  yellow  fever.  With  him  departed  much  of  the  life 
and  hope  of  the  colony.  Supplies,  which  during  his  life  had  never  been 
abundant,  were  now  sure  to  be  scarce ;  and  we  begin  to  find  in  the  records 
of  the  colony  the  monotonous,  reiterated  complaints  of  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions. These  wails  are  occasionally  relieved  by  accounts  of  courtesies 
exchanged  with  the  Spanish  settlements  at  Pensacola  and  St.  Augustine. 

preserved  in  the  Archives  Scientifiques  de  la  29,  1724,  and  is  «?Tgncd  "  De   Paugcr,  Royal 

^viDe,  are  held  by  Thomassy  (p.  209)  to  have  Engineer."    It  assists  one  in  tracing  the  early 

l*w  UHkilfally  combined  by  M.  de  Fer  in  hit  changes,  being  on  the  same  scale  as  La  Tour's 

Us  Costa  aux  mviroiu  dr  It  XvtQn  4*  MiH$^t  map. — Ed.] 

tJW'  *  yournal  kisfpriqtte,  etc.,  pp.  30,  '^\. 

Thomassy  al^o  noted  (p.  215}  in  the  Dep6t        ^  The  language   used  in  the  text  is  fully 

des  Cartes  de  la  Marine,  and  fotwd  in  the  Jostified  by  the  accounts  referred  to.  Students 

Bibliothequc  Nntinnale,  a  copy  of  a  map  by  of  Indian  habits  dispute  the  despotism  of  the 

U  Blond  de  la  Tour  of  the  mouths  of  the  Suns,  and  allege  that  the  hereditary  aristocracy 

Ma^ppiin  it 22,  Enirie  du  Mistissipi  en  tjzz,  does  not  differ  materially  from  what  may  be 


*»  projH  de  forty  of  which  Thomassy  gives  found  in  other  tribes.    See  Lucien  Carr's  paper 

a  rcprofliiction  (pi.  iii.  fig.  l),  and  he  considers  on  "The  Mound.s  of  the  ^Tis^issippi  Valley  his- 

it  a  map  of  the  first  importance  in  tracing  the  torically  considered,"  extracted  from  Mftnoirt 

cHanges  which  the  river  has  made  in  its  lied,  cf  tkt  X'en^ky  Ceoto/^at  Survey,  ii.  36,  tu4e. 

He  next  notes  and  depicts  {pi.  iii.  fig  3)  a  See  also  his  "The  Social  and  Political  Position 

Pi*n  particulier  de  rentbouJture  Ju  fletn't  Saint-  of  Woman  among  the  Huron  Iroquois  Tribes," 

^^m,  which  was  drawn  at  New  Orleans,  May  in  the  Report  of  Peabody  Museum^  iii.  207,  et  seq. 
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The  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  had  brought  Spain  and  France  close 
together.  The  Spanish  forts  stood  in  the  pathway  of  the  English  and 
protected  Biloxi.  When  the  Spanish  commander  called  for  help,  Bienville 
responded  with  men  and  ammunition ;  and  when  starvation  fairly  stared  the 
struggling  Spanish  settlement  in  the  face,  he  shared  with  them  his  scant 
food.  They  in  turn  reciprocated,  and  a  regular  debit  and  credit  account 
of  these  favors  was  kept,  which  was  occasionally  adjusted  by  commissioners 
thereto  duly  appointed.  So  few^  were  the  materials  of  which  histories  are 
ordinarily  composed,  during  these  years  of  torpor  and  inaction,  that  one 
of  the  historians  of  that  time  thus  epitomizes  a  period  of  over  a  year: 
"  During  the  rest  of  this  year  and  all  of  the  next  nothing  new  happened 
except  the  arrival  of  some  brigantines  from  Martinique,  Rochelle,  and 
Santo  Domingo,  which  brought  provisions  and  drinks  which  they  found 
it  easy  to  dispose  of." 

France  was  too  deeply  engaged  in  the  struggle  with  England  to  forward 
many  emigrants.  Canada  could  furnish  but  a  scant  population  for  the 
scattered  settlements  from  Cape  Breton  to  the  Mississippi.  The  hardy 
adventurers  who  had  accompanied  Iberville  in  his  search  for  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  families  which  had  drifted  down  from  Illinois, 
were  as  many  as  could  be  procured  from  her,  and  more  than  she  could 
spare.  The  unaccustomed  heat  of  the  climate  and  the  fatal  fevers  which 
lurked  in  the  Southern  swamps  told  upon  the  health  of  the  Canadians,  and 
sickness  thinned  their  ranks.  In  the  midst  of  the  pressure  of  impending 
disasters  which  threatened  the  declining  years  of  the  most  Christian  King, 
the  tardy  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  the  colony,  which  his  belief  in  its  pearls 
and  its  buffalo-wool  had  aroused,  caused  him  to  spare  from  the  resources 
of  a  bankrupt  kingdom  the  means  to  equip  and  forward  to  the  colony  a 
vessel  laden  with  supplies  and  bearing  scventy-nve  soldiers  and  four  priests. 
The  tax  upon  the  kingdom  for  even  so  feeble  a  contribution  was  enough 
to  be  felt  at  such  a  time ;  but  the  result  was  hardly  worth  the  effort. 
The  vessel  arrived  in  July,  1704,  during  a  period  of  sickness.  Half  of  her 
crew  died.  To  assist  in  navigating  her  back  to  France  twenty  soldiers 
were  furnished.  During  the  month  of  September  the  prevailing  epidemic 
carried  off  the  brave  Tonty  and  thirty  of  the  newly  arrived  soldiers.  Given 
seventy-five  soldiers  as  an  increase  to  the  force  of  a  colony,  which  in 
1 701  was  reported  to  number  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  deduct 
t^venty  required  to  work  the  ship  back,  and  thirty  more  for  death  within 
si.x  weeks  after  arrival,  and  the  net  result  which  we  obtain  is  not  favorable 
for  the  rapid  growth  of  the  settlement.  The  same  ship,  in  addition  to 
supplies,  soldiers,  and  priests,  brought  other  cargo;  namely,  two  Gray 
Sisters,  four  families  of  artisans,  and  twenty-three  poor  girls.  The  "  poor 
girls"  were  all  married  to  the  resident  Canadians  within  thirty  days.  With 
the  exception  of  the  visit  of  a  frigate  in  1701,  and  the  arrival  of  a  store- 
ship  in  1703,  this  vessel  is  the  only  arrival  outside  of  Iberville's  expeditions 
which  is  recorded  in  the  Journal  historique  up  to  that  date.    The  wars  and 
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rumors  of  wars  between  the  Indians  soon  disclosed  a  state  of  things  at  the 
South  which  in  some  of  its  features  resembled  the  situation  at  the  North. 
The  Cherokees  and  Chickasaws  were  so  placed  geographically  that  they 
came  in  contact  with  English  traders  from  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Peni- 
caut,  when  on  his  way  up  the  river  with  Lc  Sueur,  met  one  of  these 
enterprising  merchants  among  the  Arkansas,  of  whom  he  says.  "  We  found 
an  English  trader  here  who  wa-  of  great  assistance  in  obtaining  provisions 
for  us,  as  our  stock  was  rapidly  declining.  "  Le  Sueur  sa\  s,  "  1  asked  him 
who  sent  him  here.  He  showed  me  a  passport  from  the  governor  of 
Carolina,  who,  he  said,  claimed  to  be  master  of  the  river,"  Thus  English 
traders  were  here  stumbling-blocks  to  the  French  precisely  as  they  had 
been  farther  north.  Their  influence  appears  to  have  been  used  in  stir- 
ring up  the  Indians  to  hostile  acts,  just  as  in  Xcw  York  the  Iroquois  were 
incited  to  attack  the  Canadians.  The  Choctaws,  a  powerful  tribe,  were 
on  the  whole  friendh-  to  the  French.  The  wars  in  Louisiana  were  not  so 
disastrous  to  the  French  as  the  raids  of  the  Five  Nations  had  proved  in 
the  Valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  vengeance  of  the  Chickasaws  was 
easily  sated  with  a  few  Choctaw  scalps,  and  perhaps  with  the  c  ipttue  of 
a  few  Indian  women  and  children  whom  they  could  sell  to  the  English 
settlers  in  Carolina  as  slaves.  Hence  the  number  of  French  lives  lost  in 
these  attacks  was  insignificant. 

The  territory  of  Louisiana  was  no  more  vague  and  indefinite  than  its 
1  rm  of  government  Even  its  name  was  long  in  doubt  It  was  indif- 
ferently spoken  of  as  Louisiana  or  .Mississippi  in  many  despatches.  Sau- 
volle  was  left  as  commander  of  the  post  when  Iber\  ille  returned  to  France 
after  his  first  voyage.  In  this  office  he  was  confirmed,  and  Bienville  suc- 
ceeded to  the  same  position.  True,  the  post  was  the  colony  then,  but 
when  Iberville  was  in  Louisiana  it  was  he  who  negotiated  with  the 
Indians;  it  was  he  of  whom  the  Company  of  Canada  complained  for  inter- 
Iiriiig  with  the  trade  in  beaver-skins;  it  was  he  whom  the  Court  evidently 
i  "A'cd  upon  as  the  head  of  the  colony  even  before  he  was  formally 
appointed  to  the  chief  command.  This  chaotic  state  of  affairs  not  only 
produced  confusion,  but  it  engendered  jealousies  antl  fostered  (piarrels. 
The  Company  of  Canada  found  fault  with  Iberville  for  interfering  witli  the 
beaver  trade.  The  Governor  of  Canada  claimed  that  Louisiana  should 
be  brought  under  his  jurisdiction.  Iberville  insisted  that  the  boundaries 
should  be  defined;  and  complained  that  the  Canadians  belittled  him  with 
the  Indians  when  the  two  colonies  cla^^hed,  by  contrasting  Canadian  liber- 
<i'ity  with  his  poverty.  Le  Sueur,  who  b\'  express  ortlers  had  accompanied 
I^xrville  on  his  second  vo\'age.  was  holding  a  fort  on  the  upper  Mississippi 
at  the  same  time  that  "  Juchcrcau  de  Saint-Denys,*  lieutenant-general  de  la 

*  Fontchartrain  to  CaUiercs  and  Champigiiy,  in  the  nou,  p.  12,  vol.  vi.  of  hi.s  Charlfvoixt  idcn- 

4.  ifoit  in  Maigry.  v.  351.  Charlevoix  tifies  Saint«Dcn>-s  as  Louis  Juchereatt  de  Saintr 

speaks  of  Saint-Dcnys,  who  made  the  trip  to  Hcnys.    The  founder  of  the  settlement  on  the 

Mexico,  as  Juchercau  de  Saint>Deuya.  Dr.  Shea,  Uuabache  "  signed  the  same  name  to  the  Me' 
VOL.  v.  —  4- 
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juridiction  de  Montreal,"  was  granted  permission  to  proceed  from  Canada 
with  twenty-four  men  to  the  Mississippi,^  there  to  estabhsh  tanneries  and  to 


morial  in  Margry,  v.  350.  The  author  of  Nos 
gl<nres  national fs  asserts  (vol.  i.  p.  207  of  his 
work)  that  it  was  Barl>e  Juchcreau  who  was  sent 
to  Mexico.  Spanish  accounts  speak  of  the  one 
in  Mexico  as  I>ouis,  Charlevoix  savs  he  was 
the  uncle  of  Iberville's  wife.  Ilx-rvilie  married 
Maric-Th<frisc  Pollet,  grand-daughter  of  Nicolas 
Juchercau,  Seigneur  of  Hcauport  and  St.  Denis 
(sec  Tanguay).  This  Nicolas  Juchcreau  had 
a  son  Louis,  who  was  born  Sept.  rS,  1676. 
Martin  says  the  two  Juchcrcaus  were  relatives. 


«  This  follows  an  engraving  given  in  Margr>*s 
collection,  vol.  v.  Other  engravings,  evidently 
from  the  same  original,  but  different  in  expres- 
sion,  are  in  Shea's  Charlnoix,  vol.  i.  etc. 

"  The  establishment  was  apparently  made 
on  the  Ouabache  (Ohioj,  Journal  historique, 
etc.,  pp.  75-S9.  Iberville,  writing  at  Rochcllc, 
Feb.  15,  1703,  says  "he  will  go  to  the  'Oua- 
bache,'" in  letter  of  Iberville  to  Minister  (Mar- 
gry,  iv.  631).  Pcnitaut  speaks  of  it  as  on  the 
Ouabache  (Margry,  v.  426-43S). 
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mioe  for  lead  and  copper.  One  Nicolas  de  la  Salle,  a  purser  in  the  naval 
service*  was  sent  over  to  perform  the  duties  of  commissairc.  The  office  oi 
^mmissaire-ordonnaUur  was  the  equivalent  of  the  intendant, —  a  counter- 
poise to  the  governor  and  a  spy  upon  his  actions.  La  Salle's  relation  to  this 
office  was  apparently  the  same  as  Bienville's  to  the  position  of  governor. 
A  purser  performed  the  duties  of  commissaire ;  a  midshipman,  those  of  com- 
manding officer.  Of  course  La  Salle's  presence  in  the  colony  could  only 
breed  trouble ;  and  we  find  him  reporting  that  "  Iberville,  Bienville,  and 
Chateauguay,  the  three  brothers,  are  thieves  and  knaves  capable  of  all 
sorts  of  misdeeds."  Bienville,  on  his  part,  complains  that  "  M.  dc  la  Salle, 
purser,  would  not  give  Chateauguay  pay  for  services  performed  by  order 
of  the  minister."  This  state  of  affairs  needed  amendment.  Iberville  had 
never  reported  in  the  colony  after  his  appointment  in  1703  as  commander- 
in-chief  Bienville  had  continued  at  the  actual  head  of  affairs.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1708,  it  was  ascertained  in  the  colony  that  M.  de  Muys  had  started 
from  France  to  supersede  Bienville,  but  had  died  on  the  way. 

M.  Diron  d'Artaguette,  who  had  been  appointed  comviissaire-ordon' 
natfur}  with  orders  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  the  officers  of  the 
colony  and  to  report  upon  the  condition  of  its  affairs,  arrived  in  Mobile 
in  February,  1708.  An  attempt  had  apparently  been  made  to  organize 
Louisiana  on  the  same  system  as  prevailed  in  the  other  colonies.  Arta- 
guctte  made  his  investij^ation,  and  returned  to  France  in  171  i.  During 
his  brief  sta)'  the  monotony  of  the  record  had  been  varied  by  the  raid  of 
an  Enj^lish  privateer  upon  Dauphin  (formerly  Massacre  Island,  where  a 
settlement  had  been  made  in  1707  and  fortified  in  1709.  The  peripatetic 
capital  had  been  driven,  by  the  manifest  unfitness  of  the  situation,  from 
Biloxi  to  a  point  on  the  Mobile  River,  from  wiiich  it  was  now  compelled 
by  floods  to  move  to  higher  lands  eight  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the 
nver.  No  variation  was  rung  upon  the  chronic  complaint  of  scarcity  of 
provisions.  The  frequent  changes  in  the  position  of  headquarters,  lack 
of  faith  in  the  permanence  of  the  establishment,  and  the  severe  attacks 
of  fever  endured  each  year  by  many  of  the  settlers,  di^^couraged  those  who 
might  otherwise  have  given  their  attention  to  agriculture.  To  meet  this 
difficulty,  Bienviiic  proposed  to  send  Indians  to  the  islands,  there  to  be 
exchanged  for  negroes.  If  his  plan  had  met  with  approval,  perhaps  he 
might  have  made  the  colony  self-supporting,  and  thus  have  avoided  in 
1710  the  scandal  of  subsisting  his  men  by  scattering  them  among  the  very 
savaj^cs  whom  he  wished  to  sell  into  slavery.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  growth  of  the  colony  under  these  circumstances  was  very  slow. 
In  170T  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  stated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
In  1708  La  Salle  reported  the  population  as  composed  of  a  garrison  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  persons,  including  priests,  workmen,  and  boys; 

^  Jmn^  kuttrique^  etc,  p.  10&  Charlevoix  nte  it  did  notfae^n  to  shape  itself —unti)  after 
(voLii.itv.ni.]>.4is)9ays:*'ItcouIdnotbesaid  the  arrival  o£  M.  Diron  d'Artaguette  with  ao 
tltat  there  waa  a  colony  in  Loniaiana^or  at  any  s^tpointment  aa  ummtitsaire^frdmmatemr}* 
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seventy-seven  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children;  and  eighty  Indian 
slaves.  In  1712  there  were  four  hundred  persons,  including  twenty  negroes. 
Some  of  the  colonists  had  accumulated  a  little  property,  and  Bienville 
reported  that  he  was  obliged  to  watch  them  lest  they  should  go  away. 

On  the  14th  day  of  September,  1 71 2,  and  of  his  reign  the  seventieth 
year,  Louis,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  France  and  Navarre,  granted 
to  Sieur  Antony  Crozat  the  exclusive  right  to  trade  in  all  the  lands  pos- 
sessed by  him  and  bounded  by  New  Mexico  and  by  the  lands  of  the 
English  of  Carolina;  in  all  the  establishments,  ports,  havens,  rivers,  and 
principally  the  port  and  haven  of  the  Isle  of  Dauphin,  heretofore  called 
Massacre,  the  River  St.  Louis,  heretofore  called  the  Mississippi,  from  the 
edge  of  the  sea  as  far  as  the  Illinois,  together  with  the  River  of  St  Philip, 
heretofore  called  the  Missouri,  and  of  the  St.  Jerome,  heretofore  called 
the  Ouabache,  with  all  the  countries,  territories,  lakes  within  land,  and 
the  rivers  which  fall  directly  or  indirectly  into  that  part  of  the  River  St. 
Louis.  Louisiana  thus  defined  was  to  remain  a  separate  colony,  subordi- 
nate, however,  to  the  Government  of  New  France.  The  exclusive  grant 
of  trade  was  to  last  for  fifteen  years.  Mines  were  granted  in  perpetuity 
subject  to  a  royalty,  and  to  forfeiture  if  abandoned.  Lands  could  be  taken 
for  settlement,  manufactures,  or  for  cultivation ;  but  if  abandoned  they 
reverted  to  the  Crown.  It  was  provided  in  Article  XIV.,  *'  if  for  the  farms 
and  plantations  which  the  said  Sieur  Crozat  wishes  to  carry  on  he  finds 
it  desirable  to  have  some  negroes  in  the  said  country  of  Louisiana,  he  may 
send  a  ship  each  year  to  trade  for  them  directly  on  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
taking  a  permit  from  the  Guinea  Company  so  to  do.  He  may  sell  these 
negroes  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  of  Louisiana,  and  we  forbid  all 
other  companies  and  persons  whatsoever,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever, 
to  introduce  any  negroes  or  traffic  for  them  in  the  said  country,  nor  shall 
the  said  Crozat  carry  any  negroes  elsewhere." 

Crozat  was  a  man  of  commercial  instinct,  —  developed,  however,  only  to 
the  standard  of  the  times.  The  grant  to  him  of  these  extensive  privileges 
was  acknowledged  in  the  patent  to  have  been  made  for  financial  favors 
received  by  the  King,  and  also  because  the  King  believed  that  a  successful 
business  man  would  be  able  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  The 
value  of  the  grant  was  dependent  upon  the*  extent  to  w'hich  Crozat  could 
develop  the  commerce  of  the  settlement ;  and  he  seems  to  have  set  to  work 
in  earnest  to  test  its  possibilities.  The  journals  of  the  colonists  now  record 
the  arrivals  of  vessels  with  stores,  provisions,  and  passengers.  Supplies 
were  maintained  during  this  commercial  administration  upon  a  more  liberal 
basis.  The  fear  of  starvation  was  for  the  time  postponed,  and  the  colonists 
were  spared  the  humiliation  of  depending  for  means  of  subsistence  upon 
the  labor  of  those  whom  they  termed  savages.  Merchandise  was  im- 
ported, and  only  purchasers  were  needed  to  complete  the  transaction. 
There  being  no  possible  legal  competition  for  peltries  within  the  limits 
of  the  colony,  the  market  price  was  what  the  monopolist  chose  to  pay 
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Louis  XIV.  had  forbidden  all  persons  and  companies  of  all  kinds,  what- 
ever their  quality  and  condition,  and  whatever  the  j^retext  might  be,  from 
tradinj^  in  Louisiana  under  pain  of  confiscation  of  floods  and  ships,  and 
perhaps  of  other  and  severer  punishments."  Yet  so  obli\  ious  were  the 
English  traders  of  their  impending  fate  that  they  continued  to  trade  among 
the  tribes  wliich  were  friendly  to  them,  and  at  times  even  went  so  far  as  to 
encroach  upon  the  trade  with  the  tribes  allied  to  the  French  and  fairly 
within  French  lines.  So  negligent  were  the  cuurcurs  de  hois  of  their  own 
interest,  that  when  Crozat  put  the  price  of  peltries  below  what  the 
Lnglish  and  Spanish  traders  were  pav'incr,  they  would  work  their  way  to 
Charleston  and  to  Pensacola.  So  indifferent  were  the  Spaniards  to  a  com- 
merce not  carried  on  in  their  own  ships,  and  so  thoroughly  did  they  believe 
in  the  principles  of  the  grant  to  Crozat,  that  they  would  not  permit  his 
vessels  to  trade  in  their  ports.  Thus  it 
happened  that  La  Mothe  Cadillac,  who 
had  arrived  in  the  colony  in  May,  1713, 
bearing  his  own  commission  as  governor, 
was  soon  convinced  that  the  commerce 
of  the  colony  was  limited  to  the  sale  of 
vegetables  to  the  Spaniards  at  Pensacola, 
and  the  intcrrbanL^e  of  a  few  products  with  the  islands.  His  disappoint- 
ment early  showed  itself  in  his  despatches.  His  selection  for  the  post  was 
unfortunate.  By^  persistent  pressure  he  had  succeeded  while  in  Canada 
in  convincing  the  Court  of  the  necessity  for  a  post  at  Detroit  and  of  the 
propriety  of  putting  La  Mothe  Cadiliac  in  charge  of  it.  He  had  upon  his 
hands  at  that  time  a  chronic  war  with  the  priests,  whose  work  he  belittled 
in  his  many  letters.  His  reputation  in  this  respect  was  so  well  known  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Montreal  in  a  protest  against  the  establishment  of  the 
post  at  Detroit  alleged  that  he  was  "  known  not  to  be  in  the  odor  of 
sanctity."  He  had  carried  his  prejudices  with  him  to  that  isolated  post, 
and  had  flooded  the  archives  with  correspondence,  memoranda,  and  reports 
>tami)ed  with  evidence  of  his  impatience  and  lack  of  policy.  The  vessel 
which  brought  him  to  Louisiana  brought  also  another  instalment  of  mar- 
riageable girls.  Apparently  they  were  not  so  attractive  as  the  first  lot. 
Some  of  them  remained  sinc^le  so  long  that  the  officials  were  evidently 
doubtful  about  finding  them  husbands.  By  La  Mothe's  orders,  according 
to  Penicaut,  the  MM.  de  la  Loiro  were  instructed  to  establish  a  trading- 
post  at  Natchez  in  17 1 3.  A  post  in  Alabama  called  Fort  Toulouse  was 
established  in  17 14. 

Saint-Denys  in  17 14  and  again  in  1716  went  to  Mexico.  His  firf^t  expe- 
dition was  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  opening  commercial  tdaiions  with 
the  Spaniards.  No  signs  of  Spanish  occupation  were  met  by  the  party  till 
they  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  Rio  Grande.  This  visit  apparently  roused 
the  Spaniards  to  the  necessity  of  occupying  Texas,  for  they  immediately 
>ent  out  an  expedition  from  Mexico  to  establish  a  number  of  missions 
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in  that  region.  Saint-Denys,  who  on  his  return  accompanied  this  expe 
dition,  was  evidently  satisfied  that  the  Spanish  authorities  would  per- 
mit traffic  with  the  posts  in  New  Mexico.*  A  trading  expedition  waj 
promptly  organized  by  him  in  the  fall  of  1716  and  despatched  within 
a  few  months  of  his  return.  This  expedition  on  its  way  to  the  presidio 
on  the  Rio  Grande  passed  through  several  Indian  towns  in  the  "  prov- 
ince of  Lastckas,"  where  they  found  Spanish  priests  and  Spanish  soldiers.^ 
Either  Saint-Denys  had  been  deceived,  or  the  Spanish  Government  had 
changed  its  views.  The  goods  of  the  expedition  were  seized  and  con- 
fiscated. Saint-Denys  himself  went  to  Mexico  to  secure  their  release,  if 
possible.  His  companions  returned  to  Louisiana.  Meantime  La  Mothe 
had  in  January,  171 7,  sent  a  sergeant  and  six  soldiers  to  occupy  the 
Island  of  Natchitoches. 

W'hile  the  French  and  Spanish  traders  and  soldiers  were  settling  down 
on  the  Red  River  and  in  Texas,  in  the  posts  and  missions  which  were  to 
determine  the  boundaries  bet^veen  Texas  and  Louisiana,  La  Mothe  himself 
was  not  idle.  In  17 15  he  went  up  to  Illinois  in  search  of  silver  mines.  He 
brought  back  lead  ore,  but  no  silver.  In  1716  the  tribe  of  the  Natchez 
showed  signs  of  restlessness,  and  attacked  some  of  the  French.  Bienville 
was  sent  with  a  small  force  of  thirty-four  soldiers  and  fifteen  sailors  to  bring 
this  powerful  tribe  to  terms.  He  succeeded  by  deceit  in  accomplishing 
what  he  could  not  have  done  by  fighting,  and  actually  compelled  the 
Indians,  through  fear  for  the  lives  of  some  chiefs  whom  he  had  treacher- 
ously seized,  to  construct  a  fort  on  their  own  territory,  the  sole  purpose 
of  which  was  to  hold  them  in  awe.  From  that  date  a  garrison  was  main- 
tained at  Natchez.  Bienville,  who  was  then  commissioned  as  **  Com- 
mandant of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,"  was  expected  to  make 
this  point  his  headquarters.  The  jealousy  between  himself  and  La  Mothe 
had  ripened  into  open  quarrel.  The  latter  covered  reams  of  paper  with 
his  crisp  denunciations  of  affairs  in  Louisiana,  until  Crozat,  worn  out  with 
his  complaints,  finally  wrote.  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  all  the  disorders  in 
the  colony  of  which  M.  de  la  Mothe  complains  proceed  from  his  own 
maladministration  of  affairs." 


*  /lwr«ti/  kistffrifuf,  etc,  p.  1 29,  and  Le 
Page  du  Prau,  i-  15,  l6t  Saint- Den>-s  was 
evidently  duped  by  the  Spaniards.  Crozat  was 
anxivHis  tor  trade.  Saint-Dcn>-s  arranged  matters 
with  the  authorities  at  Mexico,  and  joined  in  the 
expeditioo  which  established  Spanish  missions 
in  the  "province  of  Lastckas."  In  these  mi»- 
saoos  he  saw  only  hopes  of  tnde;  bat  the  utk 
to  the  pcorince  was  saved  to  Spain  by  them, 
aad  no  trade  was  ever  pennitted. 

>  Tke  foOovtag  itiDcnry  of  this  expc^ 
b  copied,  througk  tbe  CatMM|fti|r^Tbc 
F.  Dwtght,  from  a  rough  nM^^fcfcm  in  li  c 
handwritiagof 


**  Oct-  25.  Graveline  and  the  other  arrived  at 
Rjo  Braver  at  Ayevhes,  composed  of  10  cabbins.  ther 
fdind  X  Sjun.  Mts»:v<a  ol  x  Per«s  KccvUets,  1  »oul- 
d:er»  anJ  a  wv^nun :  a:  Xac\xi^vh«  ther  found  4 
K^a"!'***.  with  a  Frrre.  3  sc*»Id;<rs  and  a  Sj«n. 
wx  iTun :  at  A»xaA>p»  cr  Ce-:i  1  t'eres  RecoUets.  1 
aottklxr,  I  5(.Mn.  wvmaa.  The  pc«id.-o  which  had 
beoi  17  larNs  fuitkcr  od  bow  case  and  nnHnhcH 
ttMit  at  7  IwfiM  f»gai  the  Aminiyts :  it  was  cam- 
poacd  ol  a  wwicii  jnd  25  scclv^en^  Tbey 

.     V   •  .V  .  ...,-^icBi>  ,  iMg^u  m'.  :i  'Js*  Rio  Braro 
» *-"ar*.  UmL  a«d  w       iierj  Span. 

namL  tk*  ,  >^  D«|^r»  went  setwd  and  ia 
Lhc  end  kiO.  VXi  tb«  WHum  at  v-n^^^  aad  the 
ot^  -       ioMwd  4 ItMn  a:  \^r«. 
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No  provision  was  made  in  the  early  days  of  the  colony  for  the  establish* 
meat  of  a  legal  tribunal ;  military  law  alone  prevailed.  By  an  edict  issued 
Dec.  i8,  1 712,  the  governor  and  commissaire-ordonnateur  were  consti- 
tuted a  tribunal  for  three  years  from  the  day  of  its  meeting,  with  the 
same  powers  as  the  councils  of  Santo  Domingo  and  Martinique.  The 
tribunal  was  afterward  reestablished  with  increased  numbers  and  more 
definite  powers. 

On  the  23d  day  of  August,  1 717,  the  Regent  accepted  a  proposition 
made  to  him  by  Sieur  Antony  Crozat  to  remit  the  remainder  of  the  term 
of  his  exclusive  privilege  Although  it  must  have  wounded  the  pride  of 
a  man  like  Crozat  to  acknowledge  that  so  gigantic  a  scheme,  fraught  with 
such  exaggerated  hopes  and  possibih'ties,  was  a  complete  failure*  yet  there 
i$  no  record  of  his  having  undertaken  to  save  himself  by  means  of  the 
annual  shipload  of  negroes  which  he  was  authorized,  under  Article  XIV. 
of  his  grant,  to  import.  The  late  King  had  simply  granted  him  permission 
to  traffic  in  human  beings.  It  remained  for  the  Regent  representing  the 
Grand  Monarque's  great-grandson  to 
convert  this  permission  into  an  absolute 
condition  in  the  grant  to  the  Company  _  ^"/"'^ 
to  which  Crozat's  rights  were  assigned.  CK*  ^/y^  1/^^ 
The  population  of  the  colony  was  esti- 
mated  at  seven  hundred  of  all  ages, 
sexes,  and  colors,  not  including  natives, 
when  in  March,  1717,  the  affairs  of  government  were  turned  over  to 
L'Epinay,  the  successor  of  La  Mothe. 

The  charter  of  the  Company  of  the  West,  which  succeeded  to  Crozat's 
rights,  was  registered  on  the  6th  of  September,  1 7 1 7.  The  formation  of 
the  Company  was  based  upon  an  ingenious  attempt  to  fund  in  the  shape 
of  rentes  —  practically  a  form  of  annuity  bonds  —  that  portion  of  the  debt 
of  the  kingdom  then  outstanding^  as  billets  d\'tat.  Louis  XIV.,  at  his  death, 
had  left  the  nation  encumbered  with  a  debt  generally  estimated  at  about 
2,500,000,000,  but  rated  above  3,000,000,000  livres^  by  some  writers.  His 
necessities  had  compelled  him  to  exhaust  every  possible  means  of  raising 
money,  even  to  pledging  specifically  in  advance  large  portions  of  the 
revenue  for  several  years.  A  floating  debt  of  about  600,000,000  livres 
was  arbitrarily  scaled  down  by  the  Regent  to  250,000,000,  and  placed  in 
the  form  known  as  billets  d'etat.  Even  after  this  reduction  the  new  secu- 
rities were  at  a  discount  of  from  60  to  70  per  cent  It  was  to  provide  relief 
from  this  condition  of  affairs  that  the  Company  of  the  West  was  inaugu- 
rated. The  capital  stock  was  divided  into  shares  of  five  hundred  livres 
each.  The  number  of  shares  was  not  limit  1  in  the  original  edict.  Pay- 
ment for  them  was  made  exclusively  in  billets  d'etat.  For  these  billets, 
krhen  surrendered  to  the  Government  in  sums  of  one  million  livres,  there 

'  Hie  lim  is  «il»tantially  the  same  as  the  franco  and  by  some  writers  the  words  are  used  iiites> 
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ivere  issued  to  the  Company  rentes  in  perpetuity  for  forty  thousand  livres 
The  State  was  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  so  much  of  its  debt  as  was  thus 
used,  by  assuming  the  payment  of  4  per  cent  interest  upon  the  principal. 
To  secure  this  interest  money  certain  revenues  of  the  Government  were 
pledged.  Thus  the  Company  had  an  income  of  4  per  cent  upon  its  capital 
guaranteed  by  Government.  If  the  Louisiana  grant  was  worth  anything,  all 
that  could  be  made  out  of  it  was  an  additional  temptation  to  the  investor. 
That  grant  consisted  of  a  monopoly  of  the  commerce  of  the  colony  and 
of  the  absolute  control  of  its  affairs,  the  proprietorship  of  all  lands  that 
they  should  improve,  and  the  ownership  of  mines.  The  privilege  of  grant- 
ing lands  free  from  all  feudal  obligation  was  expressly  permitted.  The 
protection  of  the  Government  was  guaranteed  to  the  ser\'ants  of  the  Com- 
pany. During  the  existence  of  the  charter,  which  was  for  twenty-five 
years  from  the  date  of  registration,  property  in  Louisiana  was  to  be 
exempt  from  taxation.  With  the  exception  of  the  condition  to  import 
six  thousand  white  persons  and  three  thousand  negroes,  this  vast  gift  was 
practically  unencumbered.  To  these  privileges  was  also  added  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  purchase  beavers  in  Canada.  The  more  readily  to  float  the 
capital,  the  shares  of  aliens  were  exempt  from  the  droit  d'aubaine  and  from 
confiscation  in  time  of  war. 

The  name  of  Law,  director-general  of  the  bank,  led  the  list  of  directors 
nominated  in  the  royal  edict.  On  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  this  famous 
Scotchman  had  offered  his  ser\'ices  to  the  Regent,  and  by  ready  wit  and 
plausible  arguments  had  convinced  him  that  measures  could  be  taken  which 
would  help  the  State  carry  the  heavy  load  of  debt  with  which  it  was  bur- 
dened. The  foundation,  on  the  2d  of  May,  1716,  of  a  private  bank  of  issue 
with  a  capital  of  6,ooo,CXX)  livres,  was  an  experimental  step.  The  shares 
of  this  bank  were  to  be  paid  for,  25  per  cent  in  coin  and  75  per  cent  in  the 
billets  d'etat.  The  redemption  of  each  bank-note  was  promised  in  coin 
of  the  same  weight  and  standard  as  the  coinage  of  its  date.  At  a  time 
when  changes  were  frequent  in  the  weight  and  alloy  of  coin,  this  feature 
made  the  notes  of  the  bank  nominally  more  stable  than  the  coinage  of 
the  realm. 

Law's  fundamental  idea  was  that  the  prosperity  of  a  community  was 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the  circulating  medium,  and  that  good  faith 
would  cause  paper  to  be  preferred  to  coin  for  this  purpose.  In  his  com- 
munications to  the  Regent  he  recognized  the  relation  of  supply  and 
demand  to  the  subject.  His  proposition  was  to  establish  a  government 
bank  of  issue  which  should  act  as  the  royal  treasurer.  The  distrust  of 
the  Regent  led  him  at  first  to  decline  this  enterprise,  but  permission  was 
given  to  Law  to  found  a  private  bank.  Under  the  conser\-ative  restrictions 
with  which  it  was  surrounded,  the  experimental  bank  was  successful.  The 
withdrawal  of  Crozat  furnished  opportunity  to  overcome  the  scruples  of  the 
Regent  by  substituting  for  the  proposed  royal  bank  a  commercial  com- 
pany, whose  stock*  according  to  the  original  plan,  was  to  be  purchased 
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ixclusively  with  billets  d'/fai,  which,  as  before  shown,  were  to  be  con- 
verted into  4  per  cent  rmtcs  payable  lialf-yearh'.  An  avenue  was  thus 
opened  for  the  use  of  the  billets.  If  holders  availed  themselves  of  it,  the 
Government  would  not  only  be  relieved  from  their  pressure,  but  also  from 
the  discredit  of  their  heavy  discount.  It  was  known  that  Crozat  had 
abandoned  the  f^ant  because  he  could  not  make  money  out  of  it.  It  was 
evident  that  capital  and  patience  were  necessary  to  develop  the  commerce 
ui  Louisiana.  Of  money  the  Company  received  none  from  original  sub- 
scriptions to  its  stock,  although  by  the  terms  of  the  edict  the  interest  for 
the  year  17 17  was  to  be  reserv  ed  as  a  working  capital.  Doubts  as  to  whether 
this  would  be  sufficient  to  develop  the  colony  made  investors  war}'  at  first 
of  its  subscription  lists.  It  was  soon  found  necessary  to  define  the  amount 
*  f  capital  stock.  This  was  fixed  at  100,000,000  livrcs  by  an  edict  registered 
m  December,  171 7.  The  grant  in  August,  17 18,  of  the  right  to  farm  the  to- 
bacco, and  the  extension  of  this  right  from  six  to  nine  years  in  September 
of  the  same  year,  served  to  cjuicken  popular  interest  in  the  Company. 

Law's  bank  havin;.^'  prt)ved  a  pronounced  success,  the  Regent  was  con- 
\  rtod  to  his  scheme,  the  shareholders  of  the  General  Bank  were  reim- 
bursed, and  it  was  converted  into  the  Royal  Bank.  All  limit  upon  the 
jjiiwer  to  issue  bills  was  by  this  stej)  practical !>•  removed.  The  character 
>*f  tht*  coin  in  which  the  bills  were  to  be  redeemed  was  longer  limited 
tn  the  livre  of  the  weight  and  standard  of  the  date  of  the  note,  but  was 
changed  to  the  livre  of  Tours.  The  very  restraints  which  had  operated 
to  crive  that  confidence  which  Law  had  pronounced  essential  for  a  paper- 
money  circulation  were  tbtis  removed. 

In  quick  succession  the  companies  of  Senegal,  of  the  East  Indies,  of 
China,  and  of  Africa  were  absorbed  by  the  cormorant  Company  of  the 
\Vc>t.  Its  title  was  changed  to  '*  the  Company  of  the  Indies.'*  The  profits 
t  f  the  mint  and  the  general  farms  were  purchased,  and  by  a  series  of  edicts 
the  management  of  nearly  all  the  financial  aftairs  of  the  kingdom  were 
1  "dj^cd  in  the  Companv'  Meantime  France  had  been  deluged  with  a  flood 
of  notes'  from  the  Roya!  Bank  The  great  abundance  of  money  had 
1  wcred  interest  and  revived  business.  To  meet  the  various  payments 
^vhich  the  Company  had  assumed  for  the  privileges  which  it  had  pur- 
chased, as  well  as  to  satisfy  the  increasing  demand  for  shares,  the  capital 
was  increased  by  a  series  of  edicts  in  the  fall  of  1719  to  600,000  shares. =^ 
Outstanding  debts  of  the  Government  to  the  extent  of  1,500,000,000  livrcs 
were  ordered  to  be  redeemed,  and  in  place  thereof  new  rentes  were  to  be 
issued  to  the  Companj'  at  3  per  cent.  After  the  first  subscription,  payment 
lor  stock  had  been  stipulated  in  coin  or  bank-notes,  in  place  of  billets 

'  There  were  outstanding,  when  the  boiik  col-       ^  This  is  exclusive  of  an  iMue  of  24,000 

•ipsed,  notes  of  the  nominal  value  of  1,169,072,540  shares  bv  the  Rc;;cnt.    The  par  vri!ue  of  the 

livrt*.   Statements  of  the  amounts  in  hand,  of  600,000  shares  was  300,000,000  livres;  but  the 

which  had  been  burned,  etc»  chewed  that  value  i«pre»ented  by  them  on  the  basis  of  the  pre> 

there  had  been  emitted  more  than  3,000,000^000  ndnms  at  which  they  were  respectively  issued, 

livres  ( Forbonnais,  ii.  633).  amounted  to  1,677,500^000  livres. 
VOL.  v.— 5. 
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d\'tat.  The  various  privileges  acquired  by  the  Company  had  been  granted 
one  by  one,  and  their  accumulation  had  been  slow  enough  to  enable  the 
public  to  appreciate  their  value  and  to  comprehend  the  favor  in  which  the 
Company  was  held  by  the  Regent.  Subscribers  for  new  shares  were  there- 
fore found  with  increasing  ease  after  each  new  grant  The  demand  for  the 
stock  enabled  the  Company  to  place  each  new  issue  on  the  market  at  pre- 


N.°  I  Jf^  Toumcis. 

I-j  A  BANQ.UE  promet  payer  aa  Portcur  a  vue  Cent  livrcs  Toumois 
en  Eipeces  d'Argent,  valeur  rcfeuc  A  Paris  le  premier  Janvier  mil 


BourgtoU' 


BILL  OF  THE  B.\XQUE  ROVALE  OF  LAW  (1720).' 

miums.  The  later  issues  were  at  ten  times  the  par  value.  The  price  of  the 
stock  was  still  further  inflated  on  the  market  by  requiring  as  a  condition 
precedent  for  subscriptions  to  the  new  issues,  that  persons  desiring  to  sub- 
scribe should  be  holders  of  a  certain  number  of  shares  of  the  old  stock  for 
each  share  of  the  new.  Subscriptions  were  in  turn  stimulated  by  spreading 
the  pa\  ments  over  a  protracted  period,  on  the  instalment  plan,  thus  enabling 
persons  of  small  capital  who  wished  to  profit  by  the  upward  movement  of 
the  stock  to  operate  on  margins.  To  the  competition  fostered  by  these 
ingenious  and  at  that  time  novel  devices  was  now  added  the  pressure  for  new 
shares  on  the  part  of  those  whose  investments  had  been  disturbed  by  the 
redemption  of  the  rentes.  Their  demand  that  some  favor  be  shown  them  in 
the  matter  of  subscriptions  was  recognized,  and  edicts  were  issued  which 
removed  the  stipulation  that  payments  should  be  made  in  coin  or  bank- 
notes; and  in  their  place  billets  d\^tat,  notes  of  the  common  treasury,  and 
orders  on  the  cashier  of  the  Company  given  in  liquidation  of  Government 

*  Reduced  from  a  cut  in  Ij  Croix's  Dix-huitihne  siidt. 
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obligations,  were  ordered  to  be  received.  Shares  rose  to  ten  thousand 
francs,^  and  even  higher;  and  those  who  paid  for  original  shares  in  dis- 
credited billets  d'c^tat  could  now  realize  forty  times  their  purchase-money. 
The  temptation  to  those  of  conservative  disposition  to  realize  their  profits 
and  convert  them  into  coin  or  property  now  burst  the  bubble.  For  a  time 
the  Company,  by  purchasing  its  own  stock,  was  able  to  check  the  impend- 
ing disaster;  but  in  spite  of  all  efforts  of  this  sort,  and  notwithstanding 
edict  after  edict  ordaining  the  compulsory  circulation  of  the  notes  and 
demonetizing  gold  and  silver,  the  bank,  which  had  in  the  mean  time  been 
placed  under  control  of  the  Company,  collapsed.  The  promoter  of  the 
scheme,  in  the  same  year  that  he  was  controller-general  of  the  finances  of 
France,  was  a  fugitive  and  almost  a  pauper. 

Dunng  the  progress  of  these  events  Louisiana  had  become  the  scene 
of  active  emic^ration,  ludicrously  small  when  compared  with  its  great 
domain,  but  active  beyond  any  preceding  movement  of  population  on  the 
p^rt  of  the  French.  On  the  Qtli  of  February,  1718,  three  vessels  <I">^patchcd 
by  the  Company  arrived  at  Dauphin  fsland,  bearing  troops  and  colonists, 
and  also  conveying  to  Bienville-  the  welcome  news  that  he  was  appointed 
commandant-general.  In  September,  1717,^  Illinois  had  been  detached 
from  New  France  and  incorporated  with  Louisiana.  Boisbriant,  who  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  that  province,  did  not  assume  the  government 
until  the  fall  of  17 18.  The  Company  set  to  work  honestly  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  country.  Engineers  were  sent  over  to  superintend  the  con- 
struction of  public  works.  The  pass  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  to  be 
mapped,  and  two  little  towers  were  ordered  to  be  erected  *'  at  the  entrance 
to  the  river,  sufficiently  high  to  be  seen  from  afar  during  the  day,  and  upon 
which  fire  can  be  made  at  night."  The  coast  was  to  be  sim'cyed,  and  orders 
were  given  to  effect  a  landing  at  St.  Joseph's  Bay, — a  step  which  was  taken 
only  to  be  followed  by  its  prompt  abandonment.  Concessions  were  made 
to  many  distinguished  men  in  France,  with  conditions  attached  to  each  that 
a  certain  number  of  colonists  should  be  imported.  Unfortunately  for  the 
influence  of  these  grants  upon  the  future  of  the  colony,  it  was  not  required 
tliat  the  grantees  themselves  should  live  upon  their  concessions.  The 
grant  to  Law,  twelve  miles  square,  was  situated  on  the  Arkansas  River.  By 


1  ForbonnaU,  R«htnlUs  H  (msidiraticm  rur 
la  finances  de  Fmmee^  ii.  604,  says  shares  rose  as 

high  .03  eighteen  to  twenty  thousand  francs. 

'  The  commanders  of  the  post  in  the  early 
dsys  ol  the  colony  have  been  generally  spoken 
«f  as  governors.  Gayarri  (i.  162)  says,  "The 
e-'VfrnmcTit  of  Louisiana  was  for  the  second 
ume  definitely  awarded  to  Bienville."  He  was, 
ss  we  have  seen,  iitmtemmt  dtt  toy.  As  snch 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  colony  for  m:uiv  ye.ir^;, 
and  be  still  held  this  title  when  he  was  hv  Icttfr 
ordered  to  assume  command  after  La  Mothe  left 
and  tmtil  L'Epinay  should  arrive  (Margry,  v. 
S9I).  In  17 16  be  was  **  commandant  of  the 


Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries"  {Journal 
khioriqut^  etc.,  pp.  133,  141).  His  power  as 

c^it!mrt!iJa7!f-::^r'ni'ral  nppnrentlv  for  .i  time 
shared  with  his  brother  Serigny.  In  a  despatch 
dated  Oct.  20,  17 19,  quoted  by  Gayarrc,  he  says,  . 
"  Mon  fxhtt  S^rigny,  charge  comme  moi  du  com* 
mandement  de  cctte  cnlonie."  M.  de  Vallctte 
Laudun,  in  the  Joumai  (tun  t'ijya^v  ( Paris,  176S), 
on  the  ist  of  July,  1720,  says,  M.  de  Bienvflle 
"commands  in  chief  all  the  country  since  the 
departure  i*f  hi>  brother,  Monsictir  de  Serigny." 
In  1722  Bienville  applied  for  the  "general 
government  *  (Margry,  v.  654). 

*  Maigry,  v.  539;  Shea's  Ciar/cimjr,  vi.  37. 
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agreement,  he  undertook  to  introduce  fifteen  hundred  settlers.  Vessels 
began  now  to  arrive  with  frequency,  bringing  involuntary  as  well  as  volun- 
tary emigrants.  The  power  of  the  courts  in  France  was  invoked,  appar- 
ently with  success,  to  secure  numbers  for  Louisiana,  without  regard  to 
character.  Vagrants  and  convicts,  considered  dangerous  for  French  soci- 
ety, were  thought  suitable  for  colonists.  These  steps  were  soon  followed 
by  complaints  from  the  colony  of  the  worthlessness  of  such  settlers  and  of 
the  little  reliance  that  could  be  placed  upon  them  in  military  ser\'ice.* 
Raynal,  in  his  vigorous  way,  characterizes  them  as  "  the  scum  of  Europe, 
which  France  had,  as  it  were,  vomited  forth  into  the  New  World  at  the 
time  of  Law's  system." 

The  new  commanding  general  sent  a  force  of  mechanics  and  convicts 
in  February,  17 18,  to  clear  the  territory  now  occupied  by  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  settlement.'^  The  channel  at 
Dauphin  Island  having  been  blocked  by  a  storm,  the  headquarters  of  the 
colony  were  removed,  first  to  Old  Bilo.xi,  and  afterward  by  order  of  the 
Company  in  1719,  to  New  Hiloxi.  During  the  fall  of  1718  MM.  Benard  de 
la  Harpe  and  Le  Page  du  Pratz,  whose  names  are  associated  with  the  annals 
of  Louisiana,  both  arrived  in  the  colony.  The  pages  of  the  chroniclers  of 
colonial  events  are  now  sprinkled  with  the  names  of  ships  which  arrived 
with  troops  and  emigrants,  including  young  women  from  the  hospitals  and 
prisons  of  Paris.  On  the  6th  of  June,  1719,  two  vessels  arrived  direct 
from  the  coast  of  Guinea  with  "  five  hundred  head  of  negroes."  The  Com- 
pany had  entered  with  fervor  upon  the  performance  of  the  stipulation 
imposed  by  the  charter. 

The  news  of  the  war  between  France  and  Spain  reached  the  colony  in 
the  spring  of  17 19.  The  inconvenience  of  the  roadsteads  occupied  by  the 
French  had  made  them  anxious  to  possess  Pensacola.  Iber\-ille  had  urged 
upon  the  Government  the  necessity  of  procuring  its  cession  from  Spain  if 
possible.  So  forcible  were  his  arguments  that  negotiations  to  that  end  had 
been  opened  by  Pontchartrain.  Although  the  settlement  had  been  neglected 
by  the  Spanish  Government,  yet  the  proposition  to  cede  it  to  France  was 
rejected  with  pompous  arguments,  in  which  the  title  of  Spain  was  asserted 
as  dating  back  to  the  famous  Bull  of  Alexander  VL,  dividing  the  newly  dis- 
covered portions  of  the  world  between  Spain  and  Portugal.^  Upon  receipt 
of  the  news  of  hostility  between  the  twQ  nations,  Bienville. promptly  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  capture  the  place.  The  episodes  of  the 
capture  of  Pensacola  by  the  French,  its  recapture  by  the  Spaniards,  the 

'  Vcrgenncs,  p.  161.   *' The  inhabitants  trem-  to  the  Relation  du  voyai^e  ties  dames  religieuses 

bled  at  the  sight  of  this  licentious  soldicn."  Ursulines,  saj-s  that  New  Orleans  was  founded 

'  The  Pcnicaut  narrative  apparently  assigns  in  1717.  He  cites  in  a  note  certain  letters  of 
the  year  1717  as  the  date  of  the  original  foun-  Bienville  which  are  in  the  Archives  at  Paris; 
dation  of  New  Orleans.  Margrk*  (v.  549)  calls  but  as  he  does  not  quote  from  them,  we  can- 
attention  in  a  note  to  the  fact  that  the  Jottmal  not  tell  to  what  point  of  the  narrative  they 
histprique,  which  he  attributes  to  Beaurain,  gives  are  cited  as  authority. 
I7i8a8the  date.   Grarier,  in  his  Introdaction        '  [Cf.  Vol  II  index.  —  Ed.] 
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desertion  of  a  large  part  of  the  French  garrison,  the  successful  resistance 
of  S^rigny  to  the  siege  of  Dauphin  Island  by  a  Spanish  fleet,  the  opportune 

1  [From  Le  Page  du  I'raiz,  Ilutoae  dt  la  LouisitiMe,  ii.  262. —  Ed.J 
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arrival  of  a  French  fleet,  and  the  capture  attain  of  Pcnsacola,  furnished 
occupation  and  excitement  to  the  colonists  for  a  few  months,  but  had  no 


»  [This  is  the  "  Plan  de  la  Xoiivelle  Orleans  " 
(171S-1720)  in  Dumont's  Memoires  histotiques  Je 
la  Lcuisiiiiic,  ii.  50,  made  by  I.c  Blond  de  la  Tour 
and  Paiigcr.  A  plan  signed  by  X.  B[ellinl  in 
1744,  "  Sur  les  manuscrits  du  depot  des  chartes 
de  la  marine,"  was  included  in  Charlevoix's 
Noxtvfllf  Francf,  ii.  433,  and  reproduced  in  Shea's 
translation,  vi.  40.    In  November,  1759,  Jetfe- 


xvs  published  a  *'  Plan  of  New  Orleans,  with  the 
disposition  of  its  quarters  and  canals  as  they  have 
been  traced  by  M.  de  la  Tour  in  the  year  1720." 
He  inserted  this  map  (which  included  also  a  map 
of  the  lower  Mississippi)  in  the  History  of  the 
Frettih  Dominum  in  America  (London,  I760), 
and  in  the  Central  T<^fo'raphv  of  Xortk  America 
anj  West  Indies  (Ixindon,  176S).  —  Ed.| 
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other  result.  The  port  was  returned  to  Spain  when  peace  was  restored.^ 
For  several  years  the  French  at  Natchitoches,  and  the  Spaniards  a  few 
miles  off  at  the  Mission  of  the  Adacs,  had  lived  peacefully  side  by  side. 
The  French  lieutenant  in  command  of  the  post  took  advantage  of  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  to  destroy  the  Spanish  Mission.  It  was,  however,  im- 
mediately re-occupied  by  the  Spaniards  in  force,  and  was  permanently 
'^etained  by  them.    In  Illinois,  through  the  arrival  of  a  band  of  Missouris 
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who  had  come  to  chant  the  calumet  bedecked  in  chasubles  and  stoles, 
and  tricked  out  in  the  paraphernalia  of  the  altar,  Boisbriant  learned  that  a 
Spanish  expedition  from  Santa  Fe,  in  1720,  had  been  completely  annihilated 
by  these  savages. 

Far  more  important  in  their  effect  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  than 
any  question  of  capture  or  occupation  which  arose  during  these  hostilities 
were  the  ordinances  passed  by  the  Company  of  the  West,  on  the  25th  of 
April,  1 7 19,  in  which  were  announced  the  fixed  prices  at  which  supplies 


'  [There  is  a  "  Plan  dc  la  Baye  de  Pansa- 
cola,"  by  N.  B.,  in  Charlevoix,  iii.  4S0.  Jcfferys's 
"  Plan  of  the  Harbor  and  Settlement  of  Pensa- 
cola,"  and  the  view  of  Pcnsacola  as  drawn  by 
Dom  Serres,  are  contained  in  Roberts's  Account 
if  tkt  First  Discai'ery  atui  Xatural  History  of 
Flmda  (London,  1763),  and  in  the  General  To- 
P^grafky  of  North  AmeriCit  I'.tiJ  the  West  Indies 
(London,  176S),  no.  67.  The  map  shows  Pcnsa- 
cola as  destroyed  in  17 19,  and  the  new  town  on 
Sanu  Rosa  Island.  —  En.] 

*  [This  is  reproduced  from  plate  ii.  of  Tho- 
ouMy's  Ghlogie  pratique  tie  lit  Lotiisiane.  There 
is  another  cut  in  Gay's  Po/^ular  History  of  the 
Vititfd States,  W  530.  To  M.  do  V-illettc  Laudun, 


or  Laudreu,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Bonrcpos,  is  ascribed  the  authorship  of 
a  Description  du  Mississipi,  icrite  de  Mississipi 
en  France  a  Mademoiselle  D.  .  .  .  (Paris,  1720), 
the  writer  being  the  captain  of  the  ship  "  Tou- 
louse." It  was  reprinted  as  Relation  de  la  Lou- 
isiane,  icrite  h  une  dame  par  un  officier  de  marine, 
in  the  Relations  de  la  Lonisiane  et  du  flem'e  Mis- 
sissipi,  published  at  Amsterdam  in  172c,  which 
corresponds  to  vol.  v.  of  Bernard's  Recueil  des 
voyages  au  nord.  It  was  reprinted  as  Journal 
tfun  voyage  <}  la  Louisiane  fait  en  1720  par 
M.  .  .  .,  capitaine  de  vaisseau  du  roi.  both  at 
Paris  and  I^  Have  in  176S  (Carter-Brown,  vol. 
iii.  nos.  iSo,  1,641). — Ed.] 
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would  be  furnished  to  inhabitants  at  different  points,  and  the  arbitrary 
amounts  that  would  be  paid  at  the  same  places  for  peltries,  tobacco,  flour, 
and  such  other  articles  as  the  Company  would  receive.  Gayarre  summa- 
rizes the  condition  of  the  colonists  under  these  rules  as  follows :  "  Thus  the 
unfortunates  who  were  sent  to  Louisiana  had  to  brave  not  only  the  insalu- 
brity of  the  climate  and  the  cruelty  of  the  savages,  but  in  addition  they  were  i 
held  in  a  condition  of  oppressive  slavery.  They  could  only  buy  of  the  Com- 
pany at  the  Company's  price.  They  could  only  sell  to  the  Company  for  such 
sum  as  it  chose  to  pay;  and  they  could  only  leave  the  colony  by  permission 
of  the  Company."  Whites  brought  from  Europe  and  blacks  brought  from 
Africa  "worked  equally  for  one  master,  —  the  all-powerful  Company." 

Through  a  title  based  upon  La  Salle's  occupation  in  1685,  strengthened 
by  the  explorations  of  Bienville  and  Saint-Denys  in  1700,  the  subsequent  1 
journeys  of  Saint-Denys  in  1701,  1714,  and  1716,  and  the  occupation  of 
Natchitoches,  the  French  laid  claim  to  a  large  part  of  what  now  consti- 
tutes Texas.    Bcnard  de  la  Harpe  left  Dauphin  Island  toward  the  end  of 
August,  1 7 18,  with  fifty  men,  to  establish  a  post  on  his  concession  at  Cado- 
daquais.    He  settled  on  land  of  the  Xassonites,  eighty  leagues  in  a  straight 
line  from  Natchitoches.    He  was  instructed  to  open  up  trade  with  the 
neighboring  Spaniards,  and  through  him  Bienville  forwarded  a  letter  to 
the  Spanish  Governor.    A  correspondence  ensued  between  La  Harpe  and 
the  Governor  at  Trinity  River,  in  which  each  expressed  doubts  as  to  the 
right  of  the  other  to  be  where  he  was.    La  Harpe  closed  it  with  an  assur- 
ance that  he  could  be  found  in  command  of  his  fort,  and  could  convince 
the  Governor  that  he  knew  how  to  defend  it.    No  overt  act  followed  this 
fiery  correspondence,  and  La  Harpe  shortly  after  went  on  an  extended 
tour  of  exploration  to  the  northward  and  westward  of  his  concession.  We 
hear  no  more  of  this  post  from  French  sources ;  but  Spanish  authorities 
assert  that  after  the  Mission  at  Adaes  was  broken  up,  the  Spaniards  returned 
with  an  armed  force  and  the  French  retired  to  Natchitoches.    That  post 
was  then  put  under  charge  of  Saint-Denys.    Great  stress  was  laid  at  Paris 
upon  the  necessity  for  occupying  the  coast  to  the  west  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  positive  orders  had  been  issued  to  that  effect  by  the  King 
on  the  i6th  of  November,  1718.    Nothing  was  done,  however,  until  1720, 
when  six  men  were  landed  one  hundred  and  thirty  leagues  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  left  to  perish.    In  1/21  these  orders  were  reiterated,  and  La 
Harpe  was  appointed  '*  commandant  and  inspector  of  commerce  of  the  Bay 
of  St.  Bernard."  On  August  16  he  sailed  to  take  possession  of  that  bay.  His 
equipment  and  his  force  were  totally  inadequate  for  the  purpose.  He  made 
a  landing  at  some  point  on  the  coast;  but  finding  the  Indians  hostile,  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  expedition.  With  this  futile  attempt  all  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  French  to  occupy  any  point  on  the  coast  of  Texas  ceased.  On 
the  other  hand,  the>          ■  —  1  in  uninterrupted  possession  of  Natchitoches; » 
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and  the  Spaniards,  though  they  continued  to  occupy  Adaes  as  lon^  as  the 
French  were  at  Natchitoches,  never  renewed  their  attempts  on  the  region 
of  the  Osage  and  the  Missouri. 

Daring  the  year  172 1  the  mortality  of  the  immigrants  on  the  passage 
over  seriously  affected  the  growth  of  the  colony.  Among  other  similar 
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records  it  is  reported  that  in  March  two  vessels  arrived,  having  on  board 
forty  Germans, —  all  that  remained  out  of  two  hundred.  The  same  month 
the  *'  Africaine  "  landed  one  hundred  and  cii;ht\'  ne^^roes  out  of  two  hun- 
dred and  eigh^  on  board  when  she  sailed,  and  the  "  Due  du  Maine  "  three 

)  [nut  it  a  put  of  the  '*  Carte  de  la  Cdte  de  as  given  in  Thonnssy'a  CMtgie  pftUipu  dt  Ia 
la  Louiaiane,  par  M.  dc  SMgny  «n  I7i9et  1730/'  iMdskme^  tSte. — Ed.] 
VOL.  v.  — 6. 
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hundred  and  ninety-four  out  of  four  hundred  and  fiftj'-threc.  The  pains 
of  the  poor  creatures  did  not  end  with  the  voyage.  Some  of  them  *'  died 
of  hunger  and  suffering  on  the  sands  of  Fort  Louis."  Enfeebled  by  the 
confinement  and  trials  of  a  protracted  ocean  voyage,  immigrants  and  slaves 
alike  were  landed  on  the  beach  at  Biloxi,  where  neither  suitable  food  nor 
proper  shelter  was  furnished  them.*  Indeed,  so  great  was  the  distress  for 
food  in  1/21,  that  the  very  efforts  put  forth  to  increase  the  population  were 
a  source  of  embarrassment  and  sufifering.  There  were  not  provisions 
enough  left  at  Biloxi  in  September  to  maintain  the  garrison ;  and  once 
again,  after  more  than  twent}'  years'  occupation  by  the  French,  the  troops 
at  Bilo-xi  were  dispersed  among  the  Indians  for  subsistence. 

The  engineers  who  were  watching  the  action  of  the  Mississippi  kept 
a  record  of  their  soundings.  They  attributed  the  changes  which  they 
observed  to  the  scouring  action  of  the  water,  and  suggested  methods^  for 
keeping  up  the  strength  of  the  current  by  restraining  the  river  within 
limits.  Their  obserx'ations  confirmed  Bienville  in  the  opinion  that  New 
Orleans  could  be  reached  directly  by  vessel ;  thus  avoiding  the  wretched 
anchorage,  fifteen  miles  from  shore,^  and  the  expensive  and  troublesome 
transfer  from  ship  to  barge,  and  from  barge  to  boat,  only  to  effect  a  landing 
by  wading,  at  a  spot  which  was  still  several  days  of  difficult  travel  from  the 
natural  highway  of  the  country. 

The  news  of  the  collapse  of  the  Royal  Bank  and  of  the  flight  of  Law 
reached  the  colony  in  June,  1721.  The  expectation  that  the  troubles  of  the 
mother  country  would  react  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  colony  created  great 
excitement;  but  the  immediate  result  fell  short  of  the  anticipation.  Affairs 
in  the  territory  of  Law's  concession  were  in  great  confusion.  The  Alsatians 
and  Germans  whom  he  had  placed  upon  it,  finding  themselves  neglected 
and  the  future  of  the  grant  doubtful,  came  down  to  Xew  Orleans  in  the 
expectation  of  being  sent  back  to  Europe.  The  colony  did  not  w  illingly 
relinquish  its  hold  on  any  of  its  settlers.  These  industrious  laborers,  who 
had  been  imported  to  till  the  soil,  were  placated  by  the  grant  of  concessions 
along  the  Mississippi  at  a  point  about  twenty  miles  above  New  Orleans. 
By  their  skill  in  market-gardening  they  secured  the  control  of  that  business 
in  the  little  town  which  almost  in  spite  of  the  Company  had  sprung  up  on 
the  banks  of  the  river.  Bienville,  supported  by  Pauger,  one  of  the  engi- 
neers, had  for  some  time  favored  New  Orleans  as  headquarters.  The  views 
of  the  Company  on  this  point  had  fluctuated.  In  171 8  the  instructions 
were,  to  tr>'  to  open  the  river  to  vessels.  In  1720  Ship  Island,  the  Aliba- 
mons,  and  the  Ouabache  (Ohio)  were  the  points  they  proposed  to  fortify. 
In  1 72 1  Pauger  prepared  a  plan  for  the  proposed  city  of  New  Orleans. 
At  that  time  there  were  only  a  few  cabins  there.    It  was  necessary  to 


»  Vcrgcnncs.  p.  153;  Champigny.  p.  16.  three  times,  in  order  to  bring  merchandise  to 

^  Thomassy.  p  31  'i!^"^"^  ^^"""^^^'l  f«t  into 

'Champigny,  p  i?-.  ^-  v  :  ■•  Thev  were  "Mjljl^J^  •»<^»use  the  smallest 
obliged  to  change 
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cut  down  brush  and  trees  to  run  the  lines.  Settlers  were  attracted  by 
these  proceedings,  but  jealousy  stopped  the  work  for  a  while.  Charlevoix, 
who  visited  the  place  in  1722,  says  that  the  transfer  of  the  stores  of  the 
Company  from  Biloxi  to  New  Orleans  began  about  the  middle  of  June 
of  that  year. 

The  "  Aventurier  "  arrived  in  the  roadstead  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  1722, 
bringing  orders  to  make  New  Orleans  the  principal  establishment  of  the 
colony.  She  was  taken  up  the  river  by  the  engineers  La  Tour  and  Pauger, 
and  orders  were  given  that  all  ships  should  thereafter  enter  the  Mississippi. 
The  "  Aventurier  "  reached  New  Orleans  July  7,  and  on  the  5th  of  August 
the  departure  of  Bienville  from  Biloxi  for  New  Orleans  is  recorded. 

Exchange  and  currency  had  proved  to  be  serious  drawbacks  to  the 
prosperity  of  Canada.  Louisiana  was  destined  to  undergo  a  similar 
experience.  Paper  money  and  card  money  were  issued  by  the  Company. 
Arbitrary  ordinances  requiring  the  presentation  of  these  bills  for  redemp- 
tion within  a  stated  time  were  suddenly  promulgated.  The  price  at  which 
the  silver  dollar  should  circulate  was  raised  and  lowered  by  edict.  Copper 
money  was  also  forced  into  circulation.  The  "Aventurier"  had  some  of 
this  coin  on  board  when  she  made  her  famous  trip  to  New  Orleans.  It  was 
imported,  conformably  to  the  edict  of  June,  1721.  The  inhabitants  were 
enjoined  to  receive  it  without  demur,  as  the  Company  would  take  it  on  the 
same  terms  as  gold  and  silver. 

To  provide  for  the  adjustment  of  disputes,  the  colony  was  divided  into 
nine  districts,  and  judicial  powers  were  conferred  upon  the  commanders  of 
the  districts.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Superior  Council  was  made  exclusively 
appellate.  A  similar  appellate  court,  subordinate,  however,  to  the  Superior 
Council,  was  provided  for  Illinois. 

By  ordinance  issued  May  16,  1722,  by  the  commissioners  of  the  Council, 
with  consent  of  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  the  province  of  Louisiana  was 
divided  into  three  spiritual  jurisdictions.  The  first  comprised  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  from  the  Gulf  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  included 
the  region  to  the  west  between  these  latitudes.  The  Capuchins  were  to 
officiate  in  the  churches  and  missions  of  this  district,  and  their  Superior  was 
to  reside  in  New  Orleans.  The  second  district  comprised  all  the  territory 
north  of  the  Ohio,  and  was  assigned  to  the  charge  of  the  Jesuits,  whose 
headquarters  were  to  be  in  Illinois.  The  district  south  of  the  Ohio  and 
cast  of  the  Mississippi  was  assigned  to  the  Carmelites.  The  residence  of 
their  Superior  was  ordinarily  to  be  at  Mobile.  Each  of  the  three  Superiors 
was  to  be  a  grand  vicar  of  the  Bishop  of  Quebec. 

By  ordinance  of  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  issued  Dec.  19,  1722,  the 
district  of  the  Carmelites  was  added  to  that  of  the  Capuchins.  The 
Carmelites  then  returned  to  France.  In  the  month  of  December,  1723, 
the  northern  boundary  of  this  district  was  changed  to  Natchez,  and  all 
the  country  north  of  that  point,  to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  was  put  under 
charge  of  the  Jesuits. 
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On  the  27th  of  June,  1725,  the  Company,  to  allay  the  fears  of  the 
Capuchins,  issued  a  new  ordinance,  in  which  they  declared  that  the  Capu- 
chins alone  should  have  the  right  to  perform  ecclesiastical  functions  in 
their  district,  and  that  no  priest  or  monk  of  other  brotherhood  should 
be  permitted  to  do  so  except  with  their  consent.  By  request  of  the 
Capuchins,  this  was  confirmed  by  patent  from  the  King,  dated  the  25th 
of  July,  1725. 

The  Capuchins  had  neither  the  numbers  nor  the  influence  essential  for 
so  great  a  work.  For  this  reason  the  Company  assigned  the  care  of  the 
French  posts  of  the  district  to  the  Capuchins,  and  the  charge  of  the  Indian 
missions  to  the  Jesuits;  and  an  agreement  was  made,  Feb.  26,  1726, 
with  the  Jesuit  fathers,  in  which  the  latter  undertook  to  furnish  missiona- 
ries for  the  required  work.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement  it  became 
necessary  for  the  Jesuits  to  have  an  establishment  in  New  Orleans.  Per- 
mission to  have  such  establishment  was  granted  by  the  Company,  on 
condition  that  they  should  exercise  no  ecclesiastical  function  except  by 
consent  of  the  Capuchins.  Beaubois,  the  Jesuit  Superior,  disregarded  this 
injunction,  and  undertook  to  override  the  Capuchins,  who  would  have 
returned  to  France  if  he  had  not  been  recalled. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1726,  the  Company  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  Ursulincs,  in  which  the  latter  agreed  to  provide  six  nuns  for  the 
hospital  and  to  educate  the  girls  of  New  Orleans.  The  nuns,  who  were 
furnished  in  pursuance  of  this  agreement,  sailed  from  France  Feb.  23,  1727. 
After  a  perilous  voyage,  five  months  in  length,  they  arrived  at  New  Orleans 
and  at  once  entered  on  their  work. 

In  1724  the  accumulated  complaints  of  the  several  officers  with  whom 
Bienville  had  come  into  collision  produced  his  downfall.  La  Ilarpe  came 
to  his  rescue  in  a  memorial  upon  the  importance  of  the  country  and  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  colony.  Louisiana  was  not  to  be  held  respon- 
sible for  frauds  on  the  Company,  nor  for  lack  of  system  and  bad  manage- 
ment in  its  affairs.  The  Company  itself  had  "  begun  by  sending  over 
convicts,  vagrants,  and  degraded  girls.  The  troops  were  made  up  of 
deserters  and  men  indiscriminately  picked  up  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  The 
warehouses  were  openly  robbed  by  clerks,  who  screened  their  knaveries 
by  countless  false  entries.  Disadvantageous  bargains  were  made  with 
companies  of  Swiss  and  Germans,  of  miners,  and  manufacturers  of  tobacco,' 
which  turned  out  absolutely  without  value  because  the  Company  did  not 
carry  them  out.  A  vast  number  of  burdensome  offices  were  created.  The 
greater  part  of  the  directors  who  were  sent  out  thought  only  of  their  own 
interests  and  of  how  they  could  thwart  M.  de  Bienville,  a  man  more 
familiar  with  the  country  than  they  were.    If  he  proposed  to  bring  ships 

'  "Clerac"  is  thus  translate  '  '         h  t'tv  r'  .      'Ch.ircute-Inf^ricurc).    With  this  inter- 

of  Margr)',  v.  573,  noU.    He  we  can  undcrst.md  why  one  of  the 
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Bp  the  river,  they  obstinately  opposed  him,  fearing  that  they  would  then 
no  longer  be  able  to  maintain  trafhc  with  the  Spaniards  and  thus  amass 

fortunes,"  La  Harpe's  interposition  may  have  subsequently  influenced 
opinions  as  to  Bienville's  merits,  but  at  the  time  it  had  no  apparent  result 
In  February,  1724,  Bienville  received  positive  orders  to  return  to  France. 
The  brief  interval  which  elapsed  before  he  sailed  gave  liim  an  opportunity 
to  associate  his  name  with  the  issue  of  the  harsh  and  arbitrary  code  of 
fifQr-four  articles  regulating  the  conduct  of  the  unfortunate  slaves  in  the 
colony,  and  imposing  penalties  for  violations  of  law. 

On  his  return  to  France,  Bienville  presented  a  memorial  in  vindication 
of  his  course.  Eight  years  before  this  he  had  urged  upon  the  Marine 
Council  that  he  was  entitled  to  promotion.  The  recapitulation  of  his 
services,  with  which  he  opened  his  letter,  is  used  again  in  substance  in  the 
memorial :  "  For  thirty-four  years  Sieur  de  Bienville  has  had  the  honor 
of  serving  the  King,  twenty-seven  of  them  as  lieutenant  du  roy  and  as 
commandant  of  the  colony.  In  1692  he  was  appointed  midshipman.  He 
served  seven  years  as  such,  and  made  seven  sea-voyages  in  actual  service 
on  armed  vessels  of  the  navy.  During  these  seven  years  he  participated 
in  all  the  combats  waged  by  his  brother,  the  late  Sieur  d'Iberville,  upon 
the  shores  of  New  England,  at  Newfoundland,  and  at  Hudson's  Bay;  and 
among  others  in  the  action  in  the  North  against  three  English  vessels. 
These  three  vessels,  one  of  which  had  fifly-four  guns  and  each  of  the  others 
f  m -two,  attacked  the  said  Sieur  d'Iberville,  then  commanding  a  frigate 
of  forty- two  guns.  In  a  combat  of  five  hours  he  sank  the  fifty -four-gun 
ship,  and  took  one  of  the  others ;  while  the  third,  disabled,  slipped  away 
under  cover  of  the  night.  The  said  Sieur  de  Bienville  was  then  seriously 
wounded  in  the  head."*  He  then  refers  to  his  services  in  the  exploring 
expedition  and  in  the  colony,  closing  with  the  statement  that  his  father 
was  killed  by  the  savages  in  Canada,  and  that  seven  of  his  brothers  died 
in  the  French  naval  service. 

In  support  of  his  memorial,  and  to  refute  statements  that  there  would 
be  an  Indian  outbreak  if  he  should  return,  several  representatives  of  the 
Indian  tribes  of  the  colony,  moved  thereto  by  Bienville's  relatives,  were 
admitted  to  an  audience  with  the  Superior  Council,  and  there  pronounced 
themselves  friendly  to  him.  It  was  thus  that  the  red  men,  on  whom  he 
had  relied  for  food  at  some  time  in  nearly  every  year  since  he  landed  in 
Louisiana,  rewarded  him  for  his  friendly  interest  in  their  behalf,  —  him 
who  had  been  the  advocate  of  the  plan  for  exiling  them  to  Santo  Domingo, 
there  to  be  exchanged  for  negroes;  who  had  subdued  the  eight  hundred 
warriors  of  the  Natchez  by  treacherously  seizing  and  holding  their  princi- 
pal chiefs;  who,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1723,  wrote  that  an  important 
advantage  over  the  Chickasaws  had  been  gained  without  the  loss  of  a 
French  life,  "  through  the  care  that  I  took  to  set  these  barbarians  against 
each  other." 


>  iSee  Vol.  IV.  p.  i6i.~£aj 
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All  efforts  of  Bienville  for  reinstatement  were  thrown  away.  The 
Council  were  of  opinion  that  much  of  the  wrangling  in  the  colony  was 
due  to  the  Le  Moynes.    M.  Pcrier  was  appointed  governor;  and  in  order 

that  his  administration  might  have  a  fair 
chance,  several  of  Bienville's  relatives  were 
deprived  of  office  in  the  colony.  Under  the 
new  Government,  events  moved  on  as  before. 
The  quiet  of  colonial  life  was  undisturbed 
except  for  the  wrangling  of  the  officials,  the  publication  of  company  orders, 
and  the  announcement  of  royal  edicts.  In  a  memorial  forwarded  by  the 
commander  of  Dauphin  Island  and  Biloxi,  a  highly  colored  picture  is 
shown  of  the  chaotic  condition  of  affairs.  "  The  army  was  without  disci- 
pline. Military  stores  and  munitions  of  war  were  not  protected.  Soldiers 
deserted  at  pleasure.  Warehouses  and  store-ships  were  pillaged.  Forgers, 
thieves,  and  murderers  went  unpunished.  In  short,  the  country  was  a  dis- 
grace to  France,  being  without  religion,  wfthout  justice,  without  discipline, 
without  order,  and  without  police." 

Bienville  had  steered  clear  of  serious  Indian  complications.  He  had 
settled  by  deceit,  without  a  blow  and  almost  without  troops,  what  in  place 
of  more  stirring  events  had  been  called  the  **  first  war  of  the  Natchez."  On 
the  occasion  of  a  second  collision,  in  1723,  he  had  simply  appeared  upon 
the  scene  with  a  superior  force,  and  dictated  terms  to  the  natives.  During 
Perier's  term  of  office  signs  of  uneasiness  among  the  natives  and  of  im- 
pending trouble  began  to  show  themselves.  Warnings  were  given  to 
several  of  the  inhabitants  of  Natchez  that  danger  was  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  neighboring  tribe.  The  commander  of  the  post  wilfully  neglected 
these  warnings,  which  were  repeatedly  brought  to  his  knowledge.  On  the 
29th  of  November,  1729,  the  Natchez  Indians  rose,  and  slaughtered  nearly 
all  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  little  French  village.^  The  scene  was 
attended  with  the  usual  ingenious  horrors  of  an  Indian  massacre.  A  pro- 
longed debauch  succeeded.  The  Yazoos,  a  neighboring  tribe,  surprised 
and  slaughtered  the  little  garrison  which  held  the  post  in  their  country. 
Even  the  fathers  in  charge  of  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  posts  were  not 
spared.^  Except  for  this  uprising  of  the  Yazoos,  the  example  of  the 
Natchez  tribe  was  not  contagious.  News  was  quickly  conveyed  up  and 
down  the  river,  and  but  little  damage  happened  to  travellers  between 
Illinois  and  Louisiana. 


1  Xatchez  is  never  mentioned  by  the  French 
writers  except  with  expressions  of  admiration 
for  its  soil,  climate,  and  situation.  Dumont  (vol. 
ii,  p.  63)  says  "the  land  at  Natchez  is  the  best 
in  the  province.  This  establishment  had  begun 
to  prosper."  The  number  of  killed  at  the  m.is- 
sacre  is  stated  at  "more  than  two  hundred" 
by  Father  Le  Petit  {Ltttres  idijiantes,  xx.  151). 
Writers  like  Dumont  and  \x  Page  du  Pr.itz 
state  the  number  at  more  tlun  <cvcn  hundrcii 


Even  the  smaller  number  is  probably  an  ex- 
aggeration. The  value  of  the  tobacct^  produced 
at  Natchez  is  alluded  to  in  Champigny;  but  the 
place  docs  not  seem  to  have  rallied'  from  this 
blow.  Bossu,  in  1751,  speaks  of  the  fertilit)-  of 
its  soil,  *'  if  it  were  cultivated." 

«  The  Cai)uchin  in  charge  of  the  post  at 
Natchez  "^^^^dgSa^^^  .T<->iuit  Du  Poisso^ 
from        ^JHRI^Pcned  to  be  there,  and 
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FORT  ROSAUE.* 

According  to  Dumont,  the  Choctaws  and  Natchez  had  conspired  to 
attack  the  French  simultaneously  at  New  Orleans  and  Natchez,  and  the 
attack  at  Natchez  was  made  in  advance  of  the  day  agreed  upon  for  the 
outbreak.  At  this,  he  says,  the  Choctaws  were  exasperated,  and  announced 
that  they  were  willing  to  move  in  conjunction  with  the  French  upon 
Natchez.    According  to  their  own  professions,  however,  their  friendship 


'  ["Plan  du  Fort  Rozalie  des  Natchez."  in    Philip   Pittman's   Present  State  of  European 
Dumont's  Afhnoires  historiques  de  li  Louisiane,    Sittlcments  <»/  the  Afississippi  CLoniiiOn,  1770) 
S.  94.   There  is  also  a  plan  of  Fort  Rosalie  in    40.  —  Ed.) 
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for  the  French  was  uninterrupted,  and  they  denied  any  previous  knowl* 
edge  of  tiie  outbreak  at  Natchez.  Whatever  the  motive  which  prompted 
it,  a  joint  militaiy  campaign  against  the  Natchez  was  now  organized 
with  the  Choctaws.  All  the  credit  in  the  affair  was  gained  by  die  In* 
dtans.  They  were  first  in  the  field*  and  they  did  all  the  >open  fighting. 
When  the  French  tardily  arrived  on  the  spot,  instead  of  the  surprise,  the 
sudden  attack,  the  rapid  flight,  and  the  complete  victory  or  defeat  which 
had  hitherto  characterized  most  Indian  warfare,  they  found  the  Natchez 
behind  rude  fortifications,  within  which  they  hAf!  gathered  all  their  peo- 
ple, together  with  the  women  and  children  captured  at  the  recent  attack 
on  the  village.  The  French  were  compelled  to  approach  these  defences 
with  all  the  formalities  of  a  siege.  At  the  end  of  what  Perier  bombas- 
tically terms  "six  days  of  open  trenches  and  ten  da\  s  of  cannonade," 
the  Natchez  on  the  26th  of  February,  1730,  surrendered  the  captive 
women,  children,  and  slaves  to  the  Choctaws,  withdrew  their  entire  force, 
and  fled  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  The  knowledge  that 
the  French  captives  were  widi  the  Indians  probably  hampered  the  French 
in  their  attack. 

The  services  of  tribes  friendly  to  the  French  were  secured  during  the 
summer  to  harass  the  miserable  Natchez;  and  on  the  ist  of  August  the 
Governor  could  proudly  report  that  by  this  means  he  had  been  able  since 
their  migration  to  kill  a  hundred  and  fifty.  **  Lately,"  he  sa\'s  in  one  of  his 
despatches,  "  I  burned  four  men  and  two  women  here,  and  the  others  I  sent 
to  Santo  Domingo."  Smarting  under  the  disgrace  cast  upon  their  reputa- 
tion by  the  fruitless  results  of  this  campaign,  the  French  felt  the  nerr<:-ity 
for  subduing  the  fugitive  Natchez,  who  still  preserved  their  tribal  organi- 
zation and  their  independence.  An  alleged  negro  insurrection  the  next 
summer  furnished  opportunity  for  hanging  "ten  or  a  dozen  of  the  most 
culpable  "  of  the  negroes,  and  further  demonstrated  the  necessity  for  some 
attempt  to  recover  die  prestige  of  the  French  name. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1730,  Perier  started  on  a  crusade  against 
his  foes.  The  force  which  he  ultimately  brought  together  for  thb  expedi- 
tion is  said  to  have  been  a  thousand  men,  of  whom  seven  hundred  were 
French.  In  January,  1731,^  he  succeeded  in  running  down  tiie  Natchez 
in  their  fort,  situated  a  short  distance  from  the  river  on  the  west  side, 
where  he  besieged  and  finally  captured— according  to  his  own  account  — 
four  hundred  and  fifty  women  and  children  and  fort>'-fivc  men.  Again  the 
greater  part  of  the  vi*arriors  of  the  tribe  escaped  him.  The  captives  were 
sent  to  Santo  Domingo,  where  thcv  were  sold  slaves. 

The  resources  of  the  colony  were  now  better  understood.  Bufi'alo-wool, 
pearls,  and  mines  were  no  longer  relied  upon.  Prosperity  had  eluded  the 
grasp  of  the  greater  part  of  the  sett!cr> ;  but  if  agricultural  experiments 
bad  not  proved  remunerative  as  they  had  been  handled,  they  had  at  least 

'  Clairlnarne  in  his  d /'nT-m.v.    chez  in  Arkansas,  at  a  place  known  as  "Sicily 

TtrrU^ry^  and  Stau,  places  the  fort  o£  the  Iiiand,"  ioiXy  mile*  northwest  from  Natchex. 
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demonstrated  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  hopes  of  commercial  success, 
with  so  scant  a  population  and  under  the  restrictions  of  the  monopoly, 
were  shown  to  be  delusive.  The  climate  had  proved  a  severe  trial  to  the 
health  of  the  settlers.^  Perhaps  the  character  of  the  immigrants,  their 
improvident  habits,  and  their  reckless  exposure  had  much  to  do  with  it,  and 
had  made  the  test  an  unfair  one.  At  all  events  the  experience  of  the 
Company  was  but  a  repetition  of  that  of  Crozat ;  and  in  1 73 1  the  rights 
granted  in  the  charter  were  surrendered  to  the  King.  During  Perier's 
administration  a  change  was  made  in  the  character  of  the  girls  sent  over 
to  the  colony.  In  1728  there  arrived  a  ship  bearing  a  considerable  number 
of  young  girls  who  had  not  been  taken  from  the  houses  of  correction. 
They  were  cared  for  by  the  Ursulines  until  they  were  married. 

It  is  not  easy  to  follow  the  growth  of  the  colony.  When  Crozat  turned 
matters  over  to  the  Company,  there  were  said  to  be  seven  hundred  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  four  years  aftenvard  the  Company  officials,  in  one  of  their  reports, 
put  this  number  at  four  hundred.  The  official  estimate  in  1721  was  five 
thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty,  of  whom  six  hundred  were  negroes. 
La  Harpe,  in  his  memorial,  puts  the  population  in  1724  at  five  thousand 
whites  and  three  thousand  blacks.  At  the  time  of  the  retrocession  to  the 
King  the  white  population  was  estimated  at  five  thousand,  and  the  negroes 
at  over  two  thousand. 

The  treasury  notes  of  the  Company  at  that  time  constituted  the  circulat- 
ing medium  of  the  colony.  Fifteen  days  were  allowed,  during  which  their 
use  could  be  continued.  After  that  their  circulation  was  prohibited,  with 
appropriate  penalties. 

The  Government  signalized  its  renewal  of  the  direct  charge  of  the  colony 
by  efforts  to  build  up  its  commerce.  Bienville  succeeded  in  securing  his 
appointment  as  governor,  and  in  1733  returned  to  Louisiana.  The  finances 
of  the  colony  having  undergone  the  disturbance  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
paper  money  of  the  Company,  the  Government  consulted  the  colonial  offi- 
cers as  to  issuing  in  its  place  some  card  money.  These  gentlemen  recom- 
mended that  the  issue  should  be  postponed  for  two  years.  The  impatience 
of  the  Government  could,  however,  be  restrained  but  a  year,  when  the  enter- 
ing wedge  of  two  hundred  thousand  livres  was  ordered,  —  the  beginning  of 
more  inflation.  In  1736  Bienville,  owing  to  the  unfriendly  attitude  of  the 
Chickasaws,  felt  the  necessity  of  success  in  some  movement  against  them, 
if  he  would  retain  the  respect  and  friendship  of  the  Choctaws.  He  there- 
fore made  an  imposing  demonstration  against  the  Chickasaw  villages. 
According  to  his  i)\vn  accoimt,  he  had  with  him  over  twelve  hundred  men, 
who  in  an  attack  on  one  of  the  villages  were  repulsed  with  such  severe  loss 
that  the  whole  party  were  glad  to  get  back  to  the  shelter  of  their  perma- 
nent forts,  without  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  had  either  killed 
or  wounded  one  of  the  enemy. 

^"lamthc  only  one  of  the  French  who  has    country."    Du  Poussin  from  the  Akensas,  in 
CKapcd  sickness  since  vre  have  been  in  this    Kip,  p.  263. 
VOL  V.  —  7. 
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The  Chickasaws  had  apparently  learned  the  value  of  earthworks  as  de- 
fences, from  their  experience,  if  not  from  the  English  traders.  Some  of 
these  traders  were  in  the  village  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  and  hoisted  the 
English  flag  over  their  cabins.  By  throwing  up  the  earth  around  their 
houses,  the  Indians  had  converted  each  habitation  into  a  fortification. 
Unfortunately  for  the  objects  of  the  expedition,  Hienville  learned,  on  his 
return  to  Mobile,  that  a  cooperating  column,  organized  in  Illinois,  and  com- 
posed mainly  of  Northern  Indians,  which  had  marched  under  young  Aria- 
guette  against  the  same  enemy,  had  been  completely  worsted,  and  their 
leader  was  reported  killed. 

If  the  movement  against  the  Chickasaws  was  demanded  by  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  before  this  demonstration,  the  repulse  made  a  renewal  of 
it  at  an  early  day  a  positive  necessity.  A  strong  force  of  men  was  sent 
over  from  Erance  under  an  officer  trusted  by  the  Court,  and  in  1739  an 
advance  was  made  with  twelve  hundred  white  soldiers  and  twenty-four  hun- 
dred Indians,  by  way  of  the  Mississippi  instead  of  the  Tombigbee.  They 
were  joined  at  a  point  near  the  present  site  of  Memphis  by  a  company 
under  Celoron,  and  by  a  detachment  from  Fort  Chartres  under  Buissoniere. 
Five  months  were  consumed  in  exploring  a  road  which  was  supposed  to 
have  been  already  laid  out  before  they  started.  During  this  time  all  the 
provisions  of  the  expedition  were  consumed,  and  the  main  army  was  obliged 
to  return  without  having  seen  the  enemy.  The  extensive  preparations  for 
the  expedition  had,  however,  a  moral  effect.  In  March  a  company  of 
Canadians  and  Northern  Indians,  which  had  reported  at  the  appointed  ren- 
dezvous, penetrated  alone  to  the  Chickasaw  villages.  The  chiefs  of  that 
tribe,  believing  that  this  corps  was  supported  by  the  expedition,  sued  for 
peace,  which  the  French  gladly  granted  them. 

Every  military  effort  put  forth  by  Bienville  since  his  return  to  Louisiana 
had  resulted  disastrously.  The  old  story  of  accusation  and  counter-accu- 
sation between  the  resident  officials  of  the  colony  continued  during  his 
second  term  as  before  Chagrined  at  his  lack  of  success,  and  mortified  by 
evident  distrust  of  his  abilities  shown  by  the  Court,  he  tendered  his  resig- 
nation and  pathetically  wrote :  *'  If  success  proportionate  to  my  application 
to  the  business  of  the  Government  and  to  my  zeal  in  the  service  of  the  King 
had  always  responded  to  my  efforts,  I  should  gladly  have  consecrated  the 
rest  of  my  days  to  this  work  ;  but  a  sort  of  fatality  has  pursued  me  for  some 
time,  has  thwarted  the  greater  part  of  my  best-laid  plans,  has  often  made 
me  lose  the  fruit  of  my  labors,  and  perhaps,  also,  a  part  of  the  confidence 
of  Your  Highness."  On  the  lOth  of  May,  1743,  he  was  relieved  by  the 
Marquis  dc  Vaudreuil,  and  he  then  returned  to  France.  He  was  at  that 
time  si.xty-t\vo  years  of  age,  and  never  revisited  the  scene  of  nearly  forty-  I 
four  years  of  active  life  in  the  service  of  the  Government.  He  was  called 
the  "  Father  of  the  Colony,"  and  a  certain  romantic  affection  attaches  to 
his  memory,  based  rather  upon  his  professed  ^Di^vill  than  upon  any 
success  shown  in  his  management  of  aliUp.  J^^^P^ 
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During  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  the  colony,  under  the  administration 
of  M.  de  Vaudreuil  until  he  was  called  to  Canada^  and  after  that  under 
M.  de  Kerlerec,  his  successor,  there  was  no  material  change  in  the  condition 
of  affairs.  All  attempts  at  recapitulation  of  events  resolve  themselves  into 
dreary  reiterations  of  what  has  already  been  told  again  and  again.  Tobacco 
and  rice  continued  to  be  the  staple  products  of  the  colony.  Hopes  were 
still  maintained  that  something  might  be  made  by  cultivating  the  indigo- 
plant.  The  sugar-cane  was  introduced  in  1751. 

There  was  more  of  tampering  with  the  currency.  Incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  there  was  scarcity  of  provisions  at  this  late  day,  and  appeals  to  France 
for  food.'  The  friendly  Choctaws  were  again  incited  to  war  against  their 
traditional  enemies,  the  Chickasaws,  and  strife  was  also  stirred  up  among 
themselves.  Another  warlike  expedition  boldly  marched  to  the  Chickasaw 
villages  and  came  back  again.  Criminations  and  recriminations  between 
governor  and  commis^ure^r^mnateur  continued  to  the  end,  with  few 
intermissions  and  with  as  lively  a  spirit  as  characterized  the  fiercest  dzys  of 
Bienville's  chronic  fights.  There  was  another  shipment  of  girls  as  late  as 
1751.  The  character  of  the  troops  remained  as  before,  and  deserters  con- 
tinued to  be  a  source  of  annoyance.  Even  the  children  of  the  colonists 
were  affected  by  their  surroundings,  if  we  may  believe  an  anonymous 
writer,*  who  says,  "  a  child  of  six  years  of  age  knows  more  of  raking  and 
swearing  than  a  young  man  of  twenty-five  in  France." 

Illinois,  separated  from  the  cabals  of  the  little  courts  at  Quebec  and  New 
Orleans,  showed  some  signs  of  prosperity.'  In  171 1  Father  Marest  wrote: 
"  There  was  no  village,  no  bridge,  no  feny ,  no  boat,  no  house,  no  beaten  path ; 
we  travelled  over  prairies  intersected  by  rivulets  and  rivers,  through  for- 
ests and  thickets  filled  with  briers  and  thorns,  through  marshes  where  we 
plunged  up  to  the  girdle."  The  character  of  the  returns  expected  by  the 
French  from  this  country  had  been  shown  by  the  expeditions  of  Le  Sueur 
and  La  Mothe  Cadillac.  A  few  boat-loads  of  green  earth  had  been  sent  to 
France  by  Le  Sueur  for  assay,  but  no  mines  were  opened.  La  Mothe  brought 
down  a  few  specimens  of  silver  ore  which  had  been  found  in  Mexico, 
and  some  samples  of  lead  from  the  minfes  which  were  shown  him  fourteen 
miles  west  of  the  river ;  but  he  discovered  no  silver  mines.  Nevertheless, 
the  Company  had  great  faith  in  this  region.  Their  estimate  of  the  dangers 
to  which  it  was  exposed  may  be  gathered  from  the  instructions  to  Ordonna- 
teur  Duvergier  in  the  fall  of  1720.  He  was  told  where  the  principal  forti- 
fications were  to  be  maintained.  Illinois,  the  directors  said,  being  so  far 
inland,  would  require  a  much  smaller  fort.  Communication  was  to  be 
opened  up  with  that  post  by  land.  Positive  commands  were  given  to  hold 
a  post  on  the  Ohio  River,  in  order  to  occupy  the  territory  in  advance  of 

^  Poossin  (Z^^/a  puissance  Amencaitu,  Paris,        -  The  Present  State  of  the  Country  and  In- 

1843,  i>  ^)  s*y>:  "Nevertheless,  about  this  Mttanttt  Bwi^h  and  Imdiaau^  «f  Laidsiatm 

tiioe(i75i)  the  inhabitants  began  to  understand  (London,  1744). 

the  necessity  of  seriously  occapying  themselves        '  iCf.  Breese,  Early  History  of  Illinois^  and 

»ith  agricultural  pursuits."  Vol.  IV.,  p.  193.  —  Ed.J 
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the  English,  and  prevent  them  from  getting  a  foothold  there.  "  Illinois  is 
full  of  silver,  copper,  and  lead  mines,  which  ought  to  produce  considerable 
returns  if  worked.  The  Company  has  sent  to  the  colony  a  number  oi 
miners  to  open  the  mines  and  to  begin  work  there  as  an  example  to  the 
owners  of  concessions  and  to  the  inhabitants.  The  troop  of  Sieur  Renault, 
composed  of  people  accustomed  to  work  of  this  sort,  went  to  the  colony 
at  the  same  time ;  but  the  two  troops,  according  to  last  reports,  are  not  yet 
at  Illinois." 

About  the  same  time  it  was  ordered  that  "  the  establishment  made  by 
Boisbriant,"  originally  a  few  leagues  below  the  village  of  the  Kaskaskias, 
but  apparently  afterward  transferred  to  a  point  about  the  same  distance 
above  the  village,  should  be  "  called  Fort  de  Chartrcs."  * 

In  1/21  Charlevoix  traversed  this  region.  Speaking  of  the  so-called  fort 
at  St.  Joseph,  near  the  foot  of  Lake  Michigan,  he  says:  "  The  commandant's 
house,  which  is  but  a  sorry  one,  is  called  a  fort  from  its  being  surrounded 
with  an  indifferent  palisade,  —  which  is  pretty  near  the  case  with  all  the 
rest."  The  route  of  Charlevoix  was  up  the  St.  Joseph  across  a  portage  to 
the  Kankakee,  and  down  that  river,  the  Illinois,  and  the  Mississippi,  to  Fort 
Chartrcs,  the  next  French  station  which  he  mentions.^  He  describes  it  as 
standing  about  a  musket-shot  from  the  river.  He  heard  of  mines  both 
copper  and  lead.  Renault,  or  Renaud.  as  he  is  generally  called,  who  was 
working  the  lead  mines,  still  hoped  for  silver.  Even  after  this  we  hear 
occasionally  of  alleged  mineral  discoveries  and  revived  hopes  of  mines; 
but  neither  the  Company  nor  the  Government  were  destined  to  reap  any 
great  revenue  from  this  source. 

The  duties  of  Boisbriant  and  of  his  successors  were  almost  exclusively 
limited  to  adjudicating  quarrels,  administering  estates,  watching  Indians, 
and  granting  provisional  titles  to  lands  or  setting  off  rights  in  the  common 
fields  of  the  villages.  The  history  of  these  }  ears  is  preser\'ed  in  fragments 
of  church-registers,  in  mouldy  grants  of  real  estate,  or  in  occasional  certifi- 
cates of  marriage  which  have  by  chance  been  saved.  No  break  occurred  in 
this  monotony  till  the  joint  movement  against  the  Chickasaws,  of  young 


'  "  The  minute  ot  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Chartres  to  M.  Sterling,  appointed  by  M.  de 
Gage,  governor  of  New  York,  romniander  of 
His  Britannic  Majesty's  tro<ips  in  Nortl>  .\mcrica. 
IS  preserved  in  the  French  .Archives  at  I'aris. 
The  fort  is  carefully  described  in  it  as  having 
an  arched  gateway  fifteen  feet  high  ;  a  cut  stone 
platform  above  the  gate,  and  a  stair  of  nine- 
teen stone  steps,  with  a  stone  balustrade,  leading 
to  it ;  its  walls  of  stone  eighteen  feet  in  height, 
and  its  four  bastions,  each  with  fortv  <  •  -Vit  loop- 
holes, eight  embrasures,  and  a  st:  \ :  the 
whole  in  cut  stone.  And  within  was 
store-house,  ninety  feet  lor--  '  '  ' 
stories  high,  and  gable-roott  . 
having  two  rooms  above  for  the  chapel  and  mis- 
sionary quarters ;  the  government  hcatse,  t 


four  by  thirty-two  feet,  with  iron  gates  and  a 
stone  porch,  a  coach-house  and  pigeon-house 
adjoining,  and  a  large  stone  well  inside  ;  the 
intcndant's  house,  of  stone  and  iron,  with  a  por- 
tico ;  the  two  rows  of  barracks,  each  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  feet  long ;  the  magazine 
thirty-five  feet  wide  and  thirty-eight  feet  long, 
and  thirteen  feet  high  above  the  ground,  with  a 
door-way  ot  cut  stone,  and  two  doors,  one  of 
wood  and  one  of  iron  ;  the  bakc-huuse,  with  two 
ovens  and  a  stone  well  in  front :  the  prison,  with 
four  cells  of  cut  stone,  and  iron  doors ;  and  one 
_:e  relief  gate  to  the  north ;  the  w  hole  enclos- 
•  of  more  than  four  acres."  —  ///m<vJ 
ffHti  CfHtury,  by  Edward  G.  Mason, 
W.wi.  N  1 2  of  the  Fergut  Historu  A! SeHes^  p.  39 
Vol.  lY.  p.  aoo  —  Ed.1 
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Artaguette  from  Fort  Chartres  and  of  Vinsennes  from  his  post  on  the 
Wabash  in  1736.  The  troops  from  these  posts,  who  were  to  move  from 
the  North  at  the  same  time  that  Bienville  should  approacli  from  the  South, 
fuUowing  their  orders,  met  and  advanced  at  the  appointed  time.  Their 
prompt  obedience  brought  them  to  the  spot  in  advance  of  the  dilatory 
Hienville,  and  enabled  the  Chickasaws,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  to 
meet  the  columns  separately  and  defeat  them  in  detail.  A  column  from 
this  fort  was  also  in  the  body  of  troops  from  the  North  which  co-operated 
in  the  secpnd  attack  on  these  Indians. 

Durinc;  th  ^  uneventful  time  the  little  colony  grew,  and  the  settlers 
enjoyed  a  moderate  degree  of  prosperity.  A  contented  population  of 
about  two  thousand  whites,^  to  whom  grants  of  land  had  been  freely  made 
for  purposes  of  settlement  or  cultivation,  was  mainly  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  Side  b\-  side  with  them  the  natives  were  gathered  in  villages 
in  which  were  establishc<.l  Jesuit  missions.  The  fertile  soil  readily  \'ielded 
to  their  efforts  at  cultivation  more  than  the\'  could  consume,  and  each  year 
the  surplus  products  were  floated  down  to  New  Orleans.  Bossu  asserted 
that  all  the  flour  for  the  lower  country  came  from  Illinois.  Vaudreuil, 
before  leaving  the  colony  for  Canada,  reported that  boats  came  down  the 
river  annually  with  provisions;  but  as  late  as  1744  he  still  harped  on  the 
discovery  of  new  copper  and  lead  mines.  Of  the  real  agricultural  value 
of  the  country  there  could  not  at  that  lime  hav  e  been  any  just  appreciation. 
.\s  a  mining  region  it  had  proved  to  be  a  failure.  The  little  fort  needed 
repairs ;  ^  and  La  Galissoniere,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  wrote,  "  The  little 
colony  of  Illinois  ought  not  to  be  left  to  perish.    The  King  must  sacrifice 

'  latrgt  iMjUmtes  tt  eurintstt  (Paris.  175SI.  prior  to  tbat  thn«.   It  Is  only  by  estimate  that  I 

xnriii.  59.   Father  Vivier  says  that  five  French  place  its  origin  about  1735."    ^"  Annais  0/  tke 

villages  situntc'.l  in  a  long  prairie,  bounded  at  /f^j/,  compiled  by  James  R.  Alb.icli,  the  .luthor- 

thc  ea»t  by  a  chain  of  mountains  and  by  the  ities  for  the  various  dates  are  given.   The  post 

Riv«r  Tamaroa,  and  west  by  the  Mississippi,coin-  figures  in  some  of  the  maps  about  die  middle  of 

prised  together  one  hundred  and  forty  families,  the  century. 

These  villages  were  (I'.ossu,  seconde  edition,  "We  receive  from  the  IIHnoi?;,"  he  says, 

I'iris,   1768,  i.    145,  nvi£)    Kaskaskia,    Fort  "  flour,  corn,  bacon,  hams  both  of  bear  and  hog, 

Chartres*  St.  Philippe,  Kaokia,  and  Prairie  du  corned  pork  and  wild  beef,  myrtle  andbees-wax, 

Rochcr.    There  were  other  post^  on  the  lines  ciUon,  tallow,  leather,  tobacco,  lead,  copper, 

ot  travel,  but  the  bulk  of  the  agricultural  popular  buffalo-wool,  venison,  poultrj',  bear's  grease,  oil, 

lion  was  here.   The  picture  of  their  life  given  skins,  fowls,  and  hides"  (Martin's  History  oj 

by  Breese  is  interesting.  Louisiana,  i.  316). 

V'incenncs  is  said  by  some  authorities  to        "  Pownall  in  his  Administrcifion  of  the  Colc^ 

iuve  been  founded  as  early  as  1702.    See  Ban-  nies  (sd  ed.,  London,  176J1  appendix,  section 

croft  (Xew  York,  1SS3),  ii.  186;  also  A  Geo-  i,  p.  24)  gives  a  sketch  of  the  condition  of 

^•iphual  Description  of  the  I'uitei  Stelts  by  the  colonies,  derived  mainly  from  Vaudreuil's 

.'      Melish.  C.  F  Volney,  the  author  of  TIzA/m?*  correspondence.    lie  savs  that  \  au(lrcuil  (May 

"«  dmat  et  du  soi  dts  £tats-Unts  d'Amirique  15,  1751)  thought  that  Kaskaskia  was  the  prin. 

(I'via,  1803),  was  himself  at  Poste  Vincennes  in  cipal  post,  but  that  Macarty,  who  was  on  the 

'796.    He  sajfS  (p.  401) :  *•  I  wished  to  know  the  spot  (Jan.  20,  1752),  thought  the  environs  of 

*lite  of  the  found.ition  and  enrly  htstor}*  of  Poste  Chartres  a  far  better  situation  to  place  this  post 

Vinccnne»  ;  but  spite  ot  the  authority  and  credit  in,  provided  there  were  more  inhabitants.    "  He 

that  some  aitribnte  to  tradition,  I  could  scarcely  visited  Fort  Chartres.  found  it  very  good, — only 

get  any  exact  notes  about  thr  war  of  1757,  not-  wanting  a  few  repairs,  —  and  tluiUu  it  ought  to 

*'ithttaoding  there  were  old  men  who  dated  back  be  kept  up."  .  i 
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PLAN  OP  FORT  OfARTRCS.* 


for  its  support  The  principal  advantage  of  the  countiy  Is  its  extreme  pro- 
ductiveness ;  and  its  connection  with  Canada  and  Louisiana  must  be  main- 
tained." Apparently  the  urgency  of  La  Galissoni&re  produced  some  results. 
Macarty,  the  officer  who  had  command  of  the  post  at  the  time  of  the  col' 
Ibion  between  the  French  and  the  English  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio, 
arrived  at  Fort  Chartres  in  the  winter  of  1751-1752.  Bossu.  who  accom* 
panied  him.  xvrites  from  the  fort:  "The  Sicur  Saussier,  an  engineer,  has 
made  a  plan  for  constructing  a  new  fort  here,  according  to  the  intention 
of  the  Court.  It  will  bcnr  the  same  nnmc  with  the  old  one,  which  is  called 
Fort  de  C  hartres."  In  January.  1755,  liossu  arrived  a  second  time  at  the 
post,  haviii;^  in  the  mean  time  made  a  trip  to  New  Orleans.  He  says:  *'  I 
came  once  more  to  the  old  Fort  Chartres,  where  I  lay  in  a  hut  till  I  could 

*  [Taken  from  Lewis  C.  Beck*s  Gaattteer  tf  mandant  and  conuniMary,  96X30  feet  each. 

the  States  0/ Illinois  attJ  Missouri,  (AUkhiv,  1S33).  well  :  F,  m.itr.i/iiic  ;  C,C,  etc  ,  barr.ick.s,  135X36 

The  plan  was  draughted  from  the  ground  in  1S33.  feet;  /f,ff,  storehouse  and  guard-house,  90X24 

Key:  a^,  etc.,  exterior  waU  (1447  feet);  feet.  /, smalt magadne;  iT, furnace;  Z,^, etc, 

gate;  C,  imall  gate;  Z>,A  houses  of  oomp  ravine.  Area  of  fort,  4 acres. —Etx] 
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get  a  lodging  in  the  new  fort,  which  is  almost  finished.  It  is  built  of  free- 
stone, flanked  with  four  bastions,  and  capable  of  containing  a  garrison  of 
three  hundred^  men."  The  construction  of  this  fort  was  the  final  effort 
of  Fiance  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  It  proved  to  be  of  even  less 
value  than  the  fortress  at  Louisbourg,  upon  which  so  much  money  was 
wasted,  for  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  without  the  formality  of  a 
siege.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  Bournion,  who  in  172 1  bore  the 
title  of  "  Commandant  du  Missouri,"  founded  Fort  Orleans  on  an  island  in 
the  Missouri,  and  left  a  garrison  ^  there,  which  was  afterward  massacred. 
Mis^,  now  known  as  St.  Genevieve,  was  founded  about  1740. 

As  events  drifted  on  toward  the  end  of  the  French  occupation,  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  French  Government  elsewhere  compelled  the  absolute  neglect 
of  Louisiana.  Kerierec  writes  in  1757  that  he  has  not  heard  from  the 
Court  for  two  years;  and  in  1761  the  French  ambassador,  in  a  memorial  to 
the  Court  at  Madrid,  states  that  for  four  years  no  assistance  had  been  fur- 
nished to  the  colon}'.  An  estimate  of  the  population  made  in  1745  places 
tile  number  of  inhabitants  at  six  thousand  and  twenty,  of  whom  four  thou- 
sand were  white.  Compared  with  the  number  at  the  time  of  the  retroces- 
sion by  the  Company,  it  shows  a  falling  off  of  a  thousand  whites.  It  is 
probable  that  the  white  population  was  even  less  at  a  later  day.  It  is  not 
strange  that  the  feeble  results  of  this  long  occupation  should  have  led  the 
Most  Christian  Kini:^  to  the  determination  to  present  the  colony  to  his  very 
dear  and  much-loved  cousin,  the  King  of  Spain,  —  an  act  which  was  con- 
summated in  1762,  but  not  made  public  at  the  time.  Its  influence  was 
not  felt  until  later. 

The  outline  of  events  in  Canada  which  we  have  previously  traced  carried 
tis  to  a  point  where  the  first  collision  in  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio  between  the 
troops  of  the  two ,  great  nations  who  were  contending  for  the  mastery  of 
the  northern  portion  of  the  continent  had  airead)'  taken  place.  News  of 
this  contest  reached  New  Orleans,  and  reports  of  what  was  occurring  at  the 
Korth  served  to  fill  out  the  Louisiana  despatches.   From  this  source  we 

*  Fort  Chartres  is  slated  by  Mr.  Edward  five  miles  o^t^^  Kaskaskia.    The  "  au  dcssous " 

<^  Mason,  in  niinais  ht  ike  Eigkieentk  Century  (p.  243  of  /eurml  kiOoripiet  or,  is  ordinarily 

(Ferpj*  Historical  Scries,  no.  1 2,  p.  25),  to  be  cited,  "  La  Harpe **)  ivM  im>b«bly  a  ^rpograpbi- 

*iacen  miles  adovg  Kaskaskia.    In  the  Journal  cal  error. 

Hilmque,  etc.  (Para  and  New  Orleans,  1S31),        -  This  ground  was  partly  prospected  by 

p^m,  the  original  establishment  of  Boisbriant  Dutisii^»  who,  Nov.  22,  1719^  wrote  to  Bienville 

stated  to  have  been  "  eight  leagues  below  an  account  of  an  expedition  to  the  Missouris  by 

i^ukaskia,"  and  (p.  343)  it  is  stated  that  it  river  and  to  the  Osages  and  Paniouassas  1^ 

tnnsferred  **  nine  leagues  Motu  **  the  village,  land.   Boumion,  whose  appointment  was  made, 

Freoch,  in  his  Louistaua  HistorwU  CotUetions,  according  to  Dumont,  in  1720^  went  up  the 

ptiblishcd  a  translation  of  a  manuscript  copv  of  river  to  the  Canzes.  and  thence  to  the  Pa- 

tl^eyjuma/ /%///or;^  which  is  deposited  in  Phila-  doucahs  in  1724.    Le  Page  du  Pratz  gives  an 

detphia.  His  translation  reads  that  the  transfer  account  of  the  expedition.  The  name  of  this 

*^  made  to  a  point  "  nine  leagues  abcve  Kas-  ofBcer  is  variously  given  as  Bournion  in  the 

kiskia."  Martin,  who  worked  from  still  another  Jourtuil  historique,  Bourgmont  by  Le  Page  Hu  ji 

<opy  of  the  Journal  kisUmqut;  states  thai  tnc  Pratz,  Bourmont  by  bossu,  and  Boismont  by^_ 

MbiUishincnt  was  transferred  to  a  point  twenty*  Hartb.  ..^^^  ^ 
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learn  that  the  Chevalier  dc  Villiers/  a  captain  stationed  at  Fort  Chartres. 
solicited  the  privilege  of  ruling  an  expedition  to  avenge  the  death  of  hi> 
brother  JumonviUe,  who  had  been  killed  by  the  Virginian  force  under 
Washington.  The  request  was  granted;  and  thus  the  troops  from  the  East 
and  from  the  West  participated  in  these  preliminary  contests  in  the  VaUey 

of  the  Ohio  2  . 

It  is  not  within  the  proposed  limits  of  this  sketch  to  follow  m  detail  the 
military  events  with  which  each  of  the  few  remaining  >ears  of  French 
domination  in  America  were  marked.    The  death-struggle  was  protractca 
much  longer  than  could  have  been  anticipated.    The  white  population  ol 
the  English  colonies  is  said  to  have  been  ox  er  ten  times  greater  than  that 
of  Canada  in  1755  ;  anH  vt^t  these  odds  did  not  fairly  express  the  ditierencc 
between  the  contending  Powers.^^    The  disprup^.nioM  of  the  aid  which  mi^^it  , 
be  expected  from  the  mother  countries  was  far  greater.    The  situation  uas  | 
the  reverse  of  what  it  had  been  in  the  past,    l-ngland  began  to  show  some  g 
interest  in  her  colonies.    She  was  pro>perous.  and  tlie  ocean  was  open  t.  | 
her  cruisers.    The  French  experiments  at  coUwiization  m  America  haa 
proved  a  source  of  expense  so  great  as  to  check  the  s>-mpathy  and  cru.^h 
the  hopes  of  the  Court.    The  vessels  of  France  cmild  only  commun.caie  I 
with  her  colonies  bv  eluding  the  search  of  the  Knghsh  ships  widely  scat- 
tered over  the  sea.     Although  no  ^  ^rmal  declaration  of  war  was  made  unti. 
1756  Hn-dand  did  not  hesitate  to  seize  French  merchant-vessels  and  to 
atUcic  French  men-of-war.  and  she  backed  the  pretensions  of  her  colon,>ts 
with  solid  arguments  clad  in  red  coals  and  bearing  glittering  bayon.t- 
Francc  shipped  a  few  soldiers  and  some  stores  to  Canada.    Some  of  her 
vessels  succeeded  in  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  luvgh.h  cruisers,  but  more 
were  driven  ashore  or  captured.    The  native  Canadians,  more  iM-ench  than 
Frenchmen  themselves,  rallied  to  the  .uppnrt  of  the  C,overnment  which  had 
strangled  evcrv  sign  of  independent  hie  in  then-  country.    Old  "^^^'^  | 
children  joined  the  ranks  to  repel  the  invader;  and  again  we  have  the  s  or)  ^ 
repeated' of  scam  crops  improper!)-  harvested  because  of  lack  of  fielL 
hands,  and  thereafter  actual  sutiering  for  food  in  this  old  and  well-estab- 
lished colour.    The  experiences  of  Hraddock  and  of  Dieskau  were  needed 


to  teach  l-uropeans  the  value  of  the  opinions  of  provincial  officers  m  i 
matters  of  border  warfare.     Temp<u-ary  successes  rlnrin-  several  yea«  I 
inspired  hopes  in  the  minds  of  the  French  and  thwarted  the  progre.s^oM^e  i 
English,    Nevertheless,  the  strength  nf  Uu  !  ngh^h  began  to  tell,  espcc.n 
along  the  seaboard,  where  their  .tiprenmcy  was  more  ^?0*P^<^"^"'- 
line  of  French  forts  across  the  neck  of  the  Acadian  P^^^  f«»  ^'^^ 
serious  opposition,  and  ft  was  determtr'*^  *^^^jgg|^ff,  tfia  cm^r> 
popuUtion  wU|h  would||ither  ta]^g||||||^^|^^^gy|^|^^^  | 

*  NcTon  de  1|MHP   

-  [Sec  /OS/,  chap,  viii  — 
8  ["The  Engl-^:  cA 
of  the  ctJiter^n  iv.ibc 
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Majesty,  nor  preserve  neutrality  in  time  of  war.  Their  forcible  deportation 
followed;  and  in  their  wanderings  some  of  these  "neutral  French"  even 
penetrated  to  the  distant  colony  of  Louisiana,  where  they  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi.^  Such  was  the  demoralization  of  the  official 
class  of  peculators  in  Canada  that  those  refugees  who  escaped  to  the  pro- 
tection of  its  Government  were  fed  with  unwholesome  food,  for  which  the 
King  had  been  charged  exorbitant  prices  by  his  commissaries.  The  de- 
struction of  the  fort  at  Oswego  postponed  for  that  year  the  efforts  of  the 
English  to  interrupt  the  communication  between  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio 
and  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  destruction  of  Fort  W  illiam  Henry  temporarily 
protected  Montreal;  the  check  sustained  by  Abercromby  was  of  equal 
military  value.  But  in  175S  Louisbourg,  with  its  garrison  and  stores 
was  lost,  the  little  settlements  in  Gaspi  were  ravaged,  and  France  was 
deprived  of  the  last  foot  of  territory  on  the  North  Atlantic  seaboard. 
Quebec  thus  became  accessible  to  the  enemy  by  way  of  the  sea  without 
iiind  ranee. 

Distrust  and  jealousy  penaded  the  Government  councils  in  Canada. 
Pierre  Francois,  Marquis  of  Vaudreuil,  the  successor  of  Duquesne  in  i7S5» 
and  Montcalm,  whose  cor- 
dial co-operation  was  essen- 
tial,  w  ere  at  swords*  points. 
With  each  succcedinc;^  year 
the  corrupt  practices  of  In- 
tendant  Bigot  were  more 

openly  carried  on.  Witli  famine  stalking  through  the  streets  of  Montreal 
and  Oiiebec,  with  the  whole  population  living  on  short  rations,  and  bread- 
atuh's  at  incredible  prices,  the  opportunity  for  this  wide-awake  Intendant 
to  make  money  was  never  better.  If  accounts  are  to  be  trusted,  he  availed 
himself  of  his  chance ;  and  out  of  the  sufferings  and  dire  necessities  of  this 
jpfcfy  pressed  people  he  amassed  a  fortune.^  All  this  was  to  the  advan' 


in  the  JtfAuaires  Mr  te  Cemmkt^  trhidk  was 

printed  nnd  reprinted  (1S73)  by  the  Literary  and 
Historical  Society  of  Quebec  It  reached  the 
committee  from  a  kinsman  of  General  Burton, 
of  the  army  of  General  Amherstt  who  pre* 

sumably  received  it  frum  its  .mon^Tnous  author, 
and  took  it  to  England  for  printing.    Smith,  in 
btiwcen  Vfl||i|i«uil  and  IJigot  there  was  perfect    his  History  of  Canada  (1815),  had  used  a  manu- 


^  [See  fiMtt  chap.  vii.  £0.] 

'  1"  In  the  dual  governm(.nr  nf  C  inadathe 
governor  rcprc-senttd  the  kir.i;,  .iikI  c 'inmanded 
the  troops ;  while  the  intendant  w.i-.  charged 
with  trade,  finance,  |ustice,  and  all  other  depart* 

fnentT,  f..;  administration.    In  tm nier  times 

t»o  tiui«.nonaries  ii^u.iily  quarrelled;  but 


isannotty"  fPa 
^8J*  Foremost 
^  serving  his 
pCMkipa  ' 


M<mltalm  and  ll'i>If\;  ii. 
:imo:v^  the  cre."ituie>  <.^x  Bigot, 
*d  plunder,  \\<.  ic  Joseph 
bom  Bigot  had  made 
arin,  the  Intcndant's 
^aid  hii  principal  by 
I  till  February, 
hand  in  civil 
te  end  of  this  aban- 
Ibid.,  ii.  37.  for 
history  of  Canada, 
reroaSlIiie  aonrce 


yipt  t 


script  closely  resembling  it.  Parkman  refers  to 
a  mnmiscript  in  the  hands  of  the  .\bbe  Verrcnu 
of  Montreal,  the  original  of  which  he  thinks  may 
have  been  the  first  draught  of  these  Mhntira* 
This  manuscript  was  in  the  Bastile  at  the  time 
of  its  dc-truction,  and  being  thrown  into  the 
street,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Russian  and  was 
carried  to  St.  Petersburg.  Lord  Dofferin,  white 
ambassador  to  Russia,  procured  the  Verreau  copy, 
which  differs,  says  Parkman,  little  in  ?ub«tnnce 
from  the  printed  Mimoirts,  though  changed  in 
language  and  airangenent  in  smne  parts  (Par 
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tage  of  England.  Every  point  that  she  gained  in  the  struggle  she  kept 
From  each  reverse  that  she  sustained  she  staggered  up,  surprised  that  the 
little  band  of  half-star\'ed  Canadian  troops  should  have  prevailed  again, 
but  with  renewed  determination  to  conquer.  The  only  value  of  success 
to  Canada  was  to  postpone  the  invasion,  and  for  the  time  being  to  keep  the 
several  columns  which  threatened  Montreal  from  co-operation.  With  so 
feeble  a  force  the  French  could  not  hope  to  maintain  the  widely  scattered 
forts  which  they  held  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities.  In  1759  they  were 
threatened  by  hostile  columns  counting  more  than  the  entire  number  of 
Canadians  capable  of  bearing  arms.  All  hope  of  aid  from  France  was 
crushed  by  the  Minister,  who  wrote :  "  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  reinforce- 
ments would  add  to  the  suffering  for  food  which  you  already  experience, 
it  is  very  much  to  be  feared  that  they  would  be  intercepted  by  the  English 
on  passage."  Such  was  the  mournful  condition  of  affairs  when  Wolfe  sailed 
up  the  St.  Lawrence,  expecting  to  find  Quebec  ready  to  fall  into  his  hands. 
To  his  surprise,  the  place  was  held  by  a  force  thoroughly  capable  of  defend- 
ing it  against  the  combined  strength  of  his  soldiers  and  sailors.  Fortune 
favored  him,  and  Quebec  was  gained. 

The  resistance  of  the  French  during  one  more  campaign  was  probably 
justifiable,  but  was  a  mere  matter  of  form.  Without  hope  of  assistance 
from  France,  without  means  of  open  communication  with  any  other  French 
possession,  without  supplies  of  ammunition  or  of  food,  there  was  really 
nothing  left  to  fight  for.  Even  the  surrounding  parishes  of  Canada  had 
yielded  to  the  pressure  of  events,  after  the  failure  to  recapture  Quebec 
When,  therefore,  the  English  columns  converged  upon  Montreal  in  176c, 
the  place  capitulated,  and  the  French  flag  disappeared  from  Canada. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  French  occupation  was  not  disturbed 
until  the  boundaries  were  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  signed  at  Paris  in  February.  1763.  No  reference  was  made 
in  the  treaty  nor  in  the  preliminary  convention  to  the  fact  that  France  had 
already  granted  to  Spain  her  title  to  the  whole  of  Louisiana.  Knowledge 
of  this  remarkable  act  was  kept  secret  for  a  few  years  longer.  England, 
by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  became  the  acknowledged  mistress  of 
all  that  portion  of  the  American  continent  which  lies  east  of  the  middle 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  with  the  exception  of  the  island  on  which  was  built 
the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Ample  provision  was  made  to  protect  the  rights 
of  French  citizens  who  might  wish  to  remove  from  the  country.  The 
privilege  of  religious  worship  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

man  Ifotttca/m  and  IVol/e,  W.  37)-    The  second  tions  sur  Pftat prhfnt  du  Canada,  dated  October, 

volume  of  the  first  series  of  the  M.hnoircs  of  the  175S.  w^^'ch  could  hardly  have  been  written  by 

Litcrar%-  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec  also  the  Intcndant  Bigot,  but  is  thought  to  have 

contains  a  paper,  cvidcntlv  %vrittcn  in  1736.  and  been  the  wr.tmg  of  a  Qucrdisicn-Tr<fmais.  who 

seeminclv  a  report  of  the  Intcndant  Hocquart  had  l)ccn  sent  as  commissioner  to  investigate  the 

to  Cardinal  Flcurv.  the  minister  of  LouU  XV.  finances,  and  who  deals  out  equal  rebuke  upo> 

In  the  same  collection  is  a  report.  Ccnsidira-  all  the  fur  U»  office.  -  Ed.) 
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Qiarch  was  guaranteed  to  those  who  should  remain,  as  iar  as  the  laws  of 
England  would  permit 

The  era  of  colonial  history  which  this  chapter  covers  is  coincident  with 
a  period  of  decline  in  France.  The  transmission  of  the  throne  in  the  line 
of  descent  was  not,  however*  interfered  with,  nor  were  the  traditions  of 
colonial  policy  changed.  The  causes  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  colonies 
of  European  Powers  at  that  time  are  to  be  found  In  the  history  of  European 
politics;  and  European  politics  in  turn  were  largely  influenced  by  the 
desire  to  control  territory  in  the  New  World.  The  life  of  French  colonies 
was  in  close  contact  with  European  events.  If  the  pulse  of  the  English 
settlements  did  not  throb  in  such  sympathy  with  the  mother  country,  it  was 
because  there  was  a  fundamental  difference  In  the  methods  by  which  Eng- 
lish colonies  had  been  formed  and  in  the  conditions  of  their  growth.  A 
cotony  was  not  looked  upon  at  that  time  as  forming  a  part  of  the  parent 
State.  It  was  a  business  venture,  entered  into  directly  by  the  State  itself, 
or  vicariously  by  means  of  a  grant  to  some  individual  or  company.  If  the 
colony  did  not  earn  money,  it  was  a  failure.  Spain  had  derived  wealth 
from  ventures  of  this  sort.  Other  nations  were  tempted  into  the  pursuit 
of  the  same  policy  in  the  hope  of  the  same  result 

To  preserve  the  proper  relations  to  the  parent  State,  the  colony  should 
have  within  itself  elements  of  wealth  which  should  enrich  its  projectors; 
it  should  absorb  the  productions  of  the  State  which  founded  it;  and  in  no 
event  ought  it  to  come  into  competition  with  its  progenitor.  The  form 
of  the  French  government  was  so  logical  that  its  colonies  could  be  but 
mimic  representations  of  France.  Priests  and  nuns,  soldiers  and  peasants, 
nobles  and  seigniors,  responded  to  the  royal  order,  and  moved  at  the  royal 
dictation  in  the  miniature  Court  at  Quebec  much  the  same  as  at  Paris. 
There  was  so  little  elasticity  in  French  life  that  the  French  peasant,  when 
relieved  from  the  cramp  of  his  surroundings,  still  retained  the  marks  of 
pressure.  VV^ithout  ambition  and  without  hope,  he  did  not  voluntarily  break 
away  from  his  native  village.  If  transported  across  the  water,  he  was  still 
the  French  peasant,  cheerful  in  spirit,  easily  satisfied,  content  with  but 
little,  and  not  disposed  to  wrestle  for  his  rights.  The  priest  wore  his  shovel- 
hat  through  the  dense  thickets  of  the  Canadian  forests,  and  clung  to  his 
flowing  black  robe  even  though  torn  to  a  fringe  by  the  brambles  through 
which  it  was  trailed.  Governor  and  council,  soldier,  priest,  and  peasant, 
all  bore  upon  their  persons  the  marks  that  they  were  Frenchmen  whose 
utmost  effort  was  to  reproduce  in  the  wilds  of  America  the  artificial  con- 
dition of  society  which  had  found  its  perfect  expression  in  Versailles. 
Autocratic  as  was  Frontenac,  unlikely  as  he  was  to  do  anything  which 
should  foster  popular  notions  of  liberty,  or  in  any  way  endanger  mo- 
narchical institutions,  —  even  he  drew  down  upon  himself  a  rebuke  from 
the  Court  for  giving  too  much  heed  to  the  people  in  his  scheme  of 
reorganization. 
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From  his  palace  in  France  the  Grand  Monarque  dictated  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  Canadian  farm.  He  prescribed  the  localities  which  new-comers 
ought  to  select.  They  must  not  stray  too  far  from  villages  ;  they  must 
clear  lands  in  spots  contiguous  to  settlements.  He  could  find  men  who 
would  go  to  Canada,  but  there  was  no  emigration  of  families.  Soldiers 
in  the  colony  were  offered  their  discharge  and  a  year's  pay  if  they  would 
marry  and  settle.  Premiums  were  offered  the  colonists  for  marrying,  and 
premiums  for  children.  "The  new  settler,"  says  Parkman,  "was  found  by 
the  King,  sent  over  by  the  King,  and  supplied  by  the  King  with  a  wife, 
a  farm,  and  sometimes  with  a  house."  Popular  meetings  were  in  such 
disfavor  that  not  until  171 7  were  the  merchants  permitted  to  establish  an 
exchange  at  Quebec.  His  Majesty,  while  pulling  the  wires  which  moved 
the  puppets  of  European  politics,  still  found  time  to  express  his  regrets 
that  the  "  King's  officers  had  been  obliged  to  come  down  from  Frontenac 
to  Quebec  to  obtain  absolution,"  and  to  convey  his  instructions  to  the 
Bishop  of  Quebec  to  suppress  several  fete-days  which  interfered  with 
agricultural  labors.  Cared  for  thus  tenderly,  it  would  seem  that  Canada 
should  have  thriven.  Had  the  measures  put  forth  been  wisely  directed 
toward  the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  it  might  have  done  so ;  but  Louis 
XIV.  was  not  working  for  the  benefit  of  Canada;  his  efforts  were  exclu- 
sively in  behalf  of  France.  In  1706  his  Minister  wrote:  "  It  is  not  for  the 
interest  of  the  parent  State  that  manufactures  should  be  carried  on  in 
America,  as  it  would  diminish  the  consumption  of  those  in  France;  but 
in  the  mean  time  the  poor  are  not  prohibited  from  manufacturing  stuffs  in 
their  own  houses  for  the  relief  of  themselves  and  their  families."  Generous 
monarch  I  The  use  of  the  spinning-wheel  and  the  loom  was  not  forbid- 
den in  the  log-cabins  in  Canada,  even  if  this  did  clash  somewhat  with 
French  trade.  "  From  this  permission,"  says  Heriot,  "  the  inhabitants 
have  ever  since  continued  to  fabricate  coarse  linen  and  druggets,  which 
has  enabled  them  to  subsist  at  a  very  small  expense."  Coin  was  almost 
unknown  much  of  the  time;  and  the  paper  money  and  bills  of  exchange, 
upon  which  the  colony  depended  for  a  circulating  medium,  were  often 
seriously  depreciated. 

The  spirit  of  organization  and  inquisition  which  infested  the  Government 
pervaded  all  things  temporal  and  spiritual.  Trade  in  peltries  could  only  be 
carried  on  by  those  having  permits  from  the  Government  or  from  the  firm 
or  company  which  for  the  time  being  had  the  monopoly.  All  trade  at  out- 
lying posts  was  farmed  out  by  the  governors.  Young  men  could  not  stray 
off  into  the  woods  without  violating  a  royal  edict.  Such  solicitude  could 
only  produce  two  results,  —  those  who  endured  it  became  automatons; 
those  who  followed  their  inclinations  and  broke  away  from  it  were  pro- 
scribed as  bushrangers.  From  the  day  when  Champlain  founded  the  city 
of  Quebec  down  to  the  time  when  the  heroic  Montcalm  received  his 
death-wound  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  the  motives  which  had  influ- 
cnced  the  French  in  their  schemes  of  colonization  had  been  uniform  and 
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their  methods  identical.   Time  enough  had  elapsed  to  measure  the  success 

of  their  efforts. 

French  colonization  in  America  had  reached  three  degrees  of  prosperity, 
in  Acadia,  under  English  rule,  freed  from  military  service  in  the  ranks  of 
the  country  to  which  they  naturally  owed  allegiance,  and  w  ith  their  rights 
as  neutrals  recognized  by  the  English,  the  French  colonists  had  pros- 
pered and  multiplied.  Originally  a  band  of  hunters  and  fishers,  they  had 
gradually  become  an  agricultural  population,  and  had  conquered  prosperity 
out  of  a  soil  which  did  not  respond  except  to  the  hand  of  patience  and 
industry.  Exempt  from  the  careful  coddling  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty, 
they  had  evoked  for  themselves  a  government  patriarchal  in  its  simplicity 
aod  complete  for  their  needs.  In  Louisiana,  under  the  hothouse  system 
of  commercial  companies  and  forced  immigration,  the  failure  had  been 
so  complete  that  even  those  who  participated  in  it  could  see  the  cause, 
lo  Canada  there  was  neither  the  peaceful  prosperity  of  Acadia  nor  the 
melancholy  failure  of  Louisiana.  Measured  by  its  own  records,  the  colony 
shows  steady  growth.  Compared  with  its  rivals,  its  laggard  steps  excite 
surprise  and  demand  explanation.  The  Acadians  were  French  and  Catho- 
lics. Neither  their  nationality  nor  their  religion  interfered  with  their 
prosperity.  They  had,  however,  been  lucky  enough  to  escape  from  the 
friendly  care  of  the  French  Government.  It  is  but  a  fair  inference  that 
the  Canadians  also  would  have  thriven  if  they  could  have  had  a  trial 
by  themselves. 

The  history  of  England  during  the  corresponding  period  showed  no 
such  uniform  motive,  no  such  continuous  purpose  as  to  her  colonies.  From 
the  time  of  their  foundation  the  English  colonies  became  practically  inde- 
pendent States,  with  which  the  Home  Government,  during  the  long  period  of 
political  disturbances  which  intervened,  seldom  interfered.  The  trans- 
mission of  the  crown  by  descent  was  interrupted.  A  parliament  displaced 
and  executed  a  king.  A  protector  temporarily  absorbed  his  power.  The 
regular  order  of  the  descent  of  the  crown  in  the  restored  ro}*al  family  was 
again  interrupted.  The  crowned  niler  of  England  was  a  fugitive  on  the 
Continent  and  Parliament  by  act  prescribed  who  should  govern  England, 
and  afterward  how  the  crown  should  be  transmitted.  The  causes  that  i)ro- 
duced  English  emigration,  whether  political  or  religious,  varied  with  these 
events,  and  emigration  was  correspondingly  affected;  but  whatever  the 
extent  and  whatever  the  character  of  this  influence,  the  emigration  from 
England  was,  as  a  rule,  a  voluntary  emigration  of  families.  Young  men 
might  be  tempted  by  the  fascinating  freedom  of  a  wild  life  in  the  woods; 
but  the  typical  emigrant  was  the  father  of  a  family.  He  abandoned  a 
home  in  the  old  country.  He  took  with  him  his  wife,  his  family,  and 
his  household  goods.  Much  of  the  furniture  brought  over  by  the  sturdy 
emigrants  of  that  time  is  «?till  treasured  by  their  descendants.  The  strong 
mental  individuality  which  thus  led  men  with  families  to  cut  adrift  from 
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the  strugj^lcs  and  trials  in  England,  only  to  encounter  the  dangers  and 
ilitlicultics  of  pioneer  life  in  a  new  country,  found  expression  in  various 
ways  in  the  affairs  of  the  colonies,  oftentimes  to  the  vexation  of  the 
authorities. 

The  New  France  was  a  reproduction  of  the  Old  France,  with  all,  and 
more  than  all,  the  restrictions  which  hampered  the  growth  and  hindered  the 
prosperity  of  the  parent  State.  The  New  England  had  inherited  all  the 
elements  of  prosperity  with  which  the  Old  England  was  blessed,  and  had 
even  more  of  that  individuality  and  freedom  of  action  on  the  part  of  its 
citizens  which  seems  to  form  so  important  an  element  of  success.  Out 
of  the  heterogeneous  mixture  of  proprietary  grants,  colonial  charters,  and 
commissions,  some  of  which  were  granted  to  bodies  which  sought  exclusive 
privileges,  while  others  were  based  upon  broad,  comprehensive,  and  liberal 
views;  out  of  the  conflicting  interests  and  divergent  opinions  of  fugitive 
Congregationalists,  Quakers,  and  Catholics ;  out  of  a  scattered,  unorganized 
emigration  of  men  entertaining  widely  different  views  upon  politics  and 
rt.'ligion,  —  these  aggressive,  self-asserting  colonists  evolved  the  principle  of 
the  right  of  the  inhabitants  to  a  voice  in  the  afl'airs  of  their  government;  and 
whether  provision  was  made  for  it  in  the  charter  or  not.  houses  of  burgesses, 
gener;U  courts,  and  assemblies  were  summoned  to  make  laws  for  the  various 
Cv^U^nies.  Charters  were  afterward  annulled ;  laws  which  contained  otTen- 
sive  assertions  of  rights  were  refused  the  royal  assent :  but  the  great  funda- 
meni.il  truth  remained. —  that  the  colonies  were  self-supporting.  They  had 
prv^vcd  their  capacity,  and  they  constantly  showed  their  determination,  to 
gvnvrn  themselws.  Each  movement  of  the  emigrant  away  from  the  coast 
bovan\o  a  permanent  settlement  which  required  organization  and  control, 
^.''ul  of  the  unforx^secn  and  unexpectevi  conditions  which  were  constantly 
vHVurring  came  the  ni'WNsity  i'or  Kval  government,  to  be  administered  by 
o:ncers  chvVion  by  the  little  settlements. 

Kmorsvnu  in  sjvaking  v>f  the  first  tax  asse>ise>j  up^^n  themselves  by  the 
jVN»i*'.e  vM*  CvM\vvrvi  in  M.iss,whusotts.  accounts  for  the  j^eculiar  developments 
o!\v*x'ni.;l  'ufo  in  New  Fng\ind  in  the  lo'.'.owir.g  worvis:  "The  greater  speed 
a:^vt  suvVv^is  that  vl:Ntt«i;x5:>hv^^  the  \^'.a!»,::ng  v^f  the  human  race  in  this  coun- 
::v  owr  a'*,  othei  plantations  in  histoty  owvr  tho:v.seAxs  n'.ainly  to  the  new 
s;:S.v.\:>'.ons  of  the  Statv*  intv^  siv.a*.'.  cwisvations  of  Ion.!  or.u  pow  er.  It  is 
vain  tv*  tvs^k  Km  the  mxentvM  ;  no  n^an  waxU"  thorn.  Each  of  the  parts  of 
that  iVtvVl  'itixutxiiv  j;?v*w  out  of  the  »kv\^v:u*:^  of  on  instant  occasion; 
the  sivv.n  wo.'i  toimvNi  m  Tn^  a:ur* 

TKt  IMoacer  pc«c«r«lc<l  H»  fwwt^  W  tvv  s  v.  -  sciool-house 
AOd  tlie  Attivlls  of  ^*»e  Txs^^««$tl««  of  iMtMHt  vsxjfcv-.^::!?  ^irxrw.  in  New 

Ei^ImkI  at  k«*t  tlic  lo^  .   - COipfcctg  e>q>*^rs5ic--  c:  a  govern 

«Mt  vlKWiC  <o«uiidM|M|^  ^<  u»  P«of^ 

Btim  wHp^  iVfr.;- .-s.->?  scaimoncd 

tbe  liv>*^«fli>  ^  ^  c^HB  s»f  M  *.kirvs!S  >*>.vh  be  then 

Sr  ♦f  tK>  -^ffcv  Src*^-  d>e  King 
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01  L:i-la:id  iiiJ  the  King  of  France?  Go,  see  the  forts  that  our  King  has 
established,  and  you  will  see  that  you  can  still  hunt  under  their  very  walls. 
T::„)-  have  been  placed  for  your  advantage  in  places  which  you  frequent 
The  English,  on  the  contrary,  are  no  sooner  in  possession  of  a  place  than 
the  game  is  driven  away.  The  forest  falls  before  them  as  they  advance, 
and  the  soil  is  laid  bare  so  that  you  can  scarce  find  the  wherewithal  to 
erect  a  she  iter  for  the  night."  No  more  powerful  contrast  of  the  results  in 
Xortli  America  of  the  two  methods  of  colonization  could  be  drawn  than 
is  presented  in  the  words  of  the  French  Governor. 


CRITICAL  ESSAY  ON  THE  SOURCES  OF  LOUISIANA  HISTORY. 

CHARLEVOIX'  I^otnftlit  France'^  and  the  account  of  hi«  personal  ftdventuics  in  the 
Journal  if  un  t'r»i'-t;v,  etc.,  have  l)cea  much  quoted  !>y  early  writers.  The  extent 
and  value  of  Ur.  Shea  s  work  in  aniiotatin:;  his  translation  of  this  history  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated by  careful  study.  Through  this  means  the  translation  is  more  valuable  for  many 
pttiposea  of  re«earc1i  dian  tlie  original  iforic.* 

In  1831  the  /wmal  hutorique  de  rHablissemtHi  des  Fran^ds  h  U  LeuiHam  was 
poUished  at  New  Orleans  and  at  Paris.  It  consists  of  an  anonymous  historical  nafTative« 
to  which  is  appended  a  memorial  si;^ncd  by  Benard  de  La  Harpe.  It  is  generally  quoten 
as "  La  Harpe."  Tiie  narrative  is  founded  largely  upon  the  journals  of  Le  Sueur  and  La 
Harpe,  though  it  is  evident  that  the  author  had  other  sources  ot  information.  Within  its 
pages  may  be  found  a  record  (rf  all  the 
eipeditions  despatched  by  the  colony  to  Q  ^ 

the  Red  River  region  and  to  tlie  coast  ^fO€fWUt^  q€^ 
of  Texas.'  The  work  of  compilation 
was  done  by  a  clear-headed,  methodical 
man.  Margry  quotes  from  the  work,  and  attributes  its  authorship  to  "le  Chevalier  de 
Beaurain,  gdographe  du  roy."*  Manuscript  copies  of  this  work,  under  the  )MXt  Journal 
\uhriqu€  eomumani  VitaMisstmmt  des  Fratt^ais  4  la  iMtisiane,  Hri  dis  fnAitoirts  dt 
^estiam  jy/bervUle  ei  Di  SimviiUt  tMumamdatOs  pour  li  rey  au  dU  fiays^  H  smr  hs 


'  \Hisloire  et  discrifth '//  ^^n'rale  de  la  I^otn'elU 
frame,  ai-ec  le  journal  historiqut  dun  voya^t 
fiit  far  ordre  du  r»i  dam  t'AnUrtque  scplentrio- 
*<*U  (Paris,  1744).  It  is  in  three  volumes,  the 
third  containing  the  Jourtial  (cf.  Vol.  TV. 
1^  3j8)t  Qi  which  there  are  two  distinct  £ng- 
M.  translations,  — one,  fmmal  ef  a  V^yagt 
t9  Xfirtk  America,  in  two  volumes  (London, 
i*6i;  re-printed  in  Dublin,  1766);  the  other. 
LeUers  to  the  Duchess  of  Lesdtgttterres  (Lon- 
don, 1763),  in  one  volume.  A  portion  of  the 
Journal  js  also  given  in  French's  Historical 
Collections  of  Lcntisiarui  part  iii.  (Cf.  Sabin, 
no,  12,140,  etc.;  Carter-Brown,  vol.  iii.  nos. 

'•^S*  <«347>  >i497*)  Dublin  edition  of 

the  Journal  has  pbtes  not  in  the  other 
\\<stA\Brinley  Catalogtu^  vol.  i.  no.  So).  There 
is  %  paper  on  **Charlev<MX  at  New  Orleans  in 


1721 "  in  the  Magazint  «f  AmirieoH  MMoty, 
August.  iSSj.  — Ed.] 

*  f^fi&A»rr  and  General  Description  of  New 
Frath  f,  translated,  with  Notes,  by  John  Gilmary 
Shc.i  1  New  York,  1866),  etc, 6  vols.  (Sec  Vol.  IV. 
of  the  present  work,  p.  35S.)  Charlevoix's  AV- 
taUen  de  la  Lemsiane  is  also  contained  in  Ber* 
nard's  Recucil  Je  x  oyagts  ou  nord  (Amsterdam, 

^  Upon  these  expeditions  the  United  States 
partly  based  their  claims,  in  the  discussions  with 
Spain  in  1S05  and  i8t8,  on  the  Lonisiana  boam 

dary  question. 

*  Jean  de  Bcaurain,  a  geographical  engineer, 
tvas  bom  in  1696^  and  died  in  1773.  He  was 
appointed  geographer  to  the  King  in  1721.  His 
son  was  a  conspicuous  cartographer  {N^uetUi 
bio^rafhie  s^nhaUi, 
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Judge  Fian^ois-^vier  Martin,  in  the  History  o/Laumana  from  tkg  EarluH  PiHeJt 
tfols.  (New  Orleans,  1827-1829),  followed  closely  the  authorities  accesuble  to  bin  whea 

be  wrote ;  his  work  is  a  complete,  and  in  the  main  accurate,  compendium  of  the  materials 
at  his  command.  A  new  edition  was  published  at  New  Orleans  in  1SS2,  entitled:  T/u 
History  of  Louisiana  from  tht  Earliest  Pcrioii.  With  a  Memoir  of  Uu  Author  by  IW  IP\ 
How.  To  whiih  is  appended^  Annals  of  Luuuiana  Jrom  1^515  io  J  861 ,  by  J.  CondoH, 

Charles  Gayarrtf  is  the  author  of  two  distinct  works  which  must  not  be  confounded 
Lmaana,  its  C^lwdtU  Histcry  and  R^manu^  is  a  history  of  colonial  romance  rather  than 
a  history  of  the  colony.  The  ffisioir*  ds  la  Louisiatw  -  is  an  essentially  different  boolc. 
It  is  nuinly  composed  of  transcripts  from  original  documents,  woven  together  with  a 
slender  thread  of  narrative.  He  states  in  his  Preface  that  he  has  sought  to  remove  from 
sight  his  identity  as  a  writer,  and  to  let  tiie  contemporaries  tell  ll»e  story  themselves. 
References  to  Gayarrd  in  this  chapter  are  exdnsively  made  to  the  HistMr*^  which  was 
broaght  down  to  1770.  His  final  work  (reprinted  in  18S5)  was  in  English,  and  was  con- 
tinued  to  1861.*  In  this  edition  two  volumes  are  given  to  the  French  domination,  one  to 
the  S|  anish.  and  one  to  the  American.* 

k  litilc  volume  entitled  Kcateil  tf  arrests  ct  ant  res  pieces 
pour  ietadiissement  de  la  compagnte  d'oectd^ni  was  pub- 
lished  in  Amsterdam  in  1720.  It  contains  many  of  the 
important  edicts  and  decrees  which  relate  to  the  founda* 
tioil  and  growth  of  ti^is  remarkable  Company. 

The  presence  of  Le  Page  du  Pratz  iti  the  colony  for  sixteen  years  (171S  to  1734"  gives 
to  his  Hi<toire  de  la  I^uisiane^  a  value  which  his  manifest  egotism  and  whimsical  theories 
cannot  entirely  obscure.    It  was  an  authority  in  the  boundary  discussions.' 

Dumont,  whose  Mimoires  hisiori(juts  tttr  la  Zat§isiane^  were  edited  by  M.  L.  Le  M. 


*  [It  consists  of  two  series  of  lectures,  the 

first  entitled  TA^  A  c  /ry,  cr  the  Ronutnce  of  the 
History  of  Louisiana,  and  the  second,  Louistana^ 
Ar  History  as  a  Fretuh  Colony.  He  says  in  a 
in&oe  to  a  third  series,  printed  separately  In 
1S52  at  New  York,  —  Loainana,  its  History  as  a 
Frtmk  Colony,  Thtrd  Series  of  Lectures  (Sabin, 
»ol.  Tii.  nos.  26,793,  26,796), — that  the  first  series 
vas  ^ven  to**  freaks  of  the  imagination,"  the 
second  was  •*  more  serious  and  useful  "  in  getting 
Qpon  a  basis  more  historic ;  while  there  was  a 
$HQ  farther  "change  of  tone  and  manner  **  in 
the  third,  which  brings  the  story  down  to  1769. 
Thi«  wns  published  at  New  York  in  1S51. 
^(r.  Gavarre  had  already  published,  in  1S30,  an 
JEW  histtriqu*  sur  Lmiwmt  in  two  volumes 
(Sabin  vol.  vii.  nos.  26,791,  26,795),  and  Ro- 
wtanee  of  the  History  of  Louisiana^  a  Series  of 
Leetures,  New  York,  1848  (Sabin,  vol,  vii.  nos. 
»^795.  26.797.  a6»799).  — Ed.] 

'  This  was  published  at  New  Orleans  in 
1S46-1847  in  two  volumes  (Sabin,  vol.  vii.  no. 
26,792)» 

*  Published  as  HSslory  ef  Lnusiana!  tks 

Spanish  Df"^!in,i!i,-><1 ,  the  French  Domination, 
and  tht  Ameriean  Domination,  —  the  three  parts 
respectively  in  1854, 1855,  and  1866. 

*  (There  are  many  papers  on  Louisiana  his- 
tory in  De  Bow's  Review,  and  for  these,  including 
•everal  reviews  o£  Gayarrd,  sec  Poole's  Index 

IkrioJuoi  Littrature,  p.  772,  where  other  re£- 


erences  wilt  he  found  to  the  Soatkem  UUrary 

Messent^er,  etc.  —  Ed.] 

'  (The  original  edition  was  published  at  Paris 
in  1758.  An  Elnglish  version,  The  History  oj 
Louisiana^  or  the  WtiUm  J^arts  of  Virginia 
,1'!.'/  Caroliiiti ;  eonftiinim^  a  Description  of  the 
Countries  thai  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  River  Mis- 
sissippi,  appeared  in  London  in  1763  (two  vols.) 
and  1774  (one  vol.),  in  an  abridged  and  distor^ 
ed  form  (Carter-Brown,  vol.  iii.  no.  1,352;  Sabin, 
X.  223;  Field,  Indian  Bibliography,  nos.  910-912). 
H.  H.  Bancroft  (Mrtkmat  Onnf,i.  598)  mentions 
a  different  translation  published  in  1764;  but 
I  have  not  seen  it.  Field  says  of  the  original: 
"  It  is  difficult  to  procure  the  work  complete  in 
all  the  plates  and  maps,  which  should  numher 
fortV'two."  —  Ed.  I 

•  The  authoriries  npnn  which  arc  b.vsed  the 
statements  of  most  writers  upon  the  history  ol 
Louisiana  have  been  exhumed  from  the  archives 
in  Paris,  but  there  arc  French  smirces  for  nar- 
ratives of  the  adventures  of  Saint-Dcnys  which 
arc  still  missing.  Lc  Page  du  Pratz  (i.  1 78)  saj'St 
"What!  shall  leave  out  will  be  found  some  d.iy, 
when  mcmotrs  like  these  of  M.  de  Saint-Denis 
and  some  others  concerning  the  discovery  of  Lou- 
isiana, which  T  have  used,  shall  be  published.*' 

T  (It  was  issued  in  two  volumes  at  Paris  la 
1753  (Carter-Brown,  vol.  iii.  no.  996;  Lcclerc, 
no.  2,750,  thirty  francs;  Field.  Indian  Biblitfg' 
raphy,  no.  463).-  -Elx] 
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MOUTHS  OF  THE  MISSISSIPH.* 


(said  to  have  been  L'AbW  Le  Mascrier),  was  in  the  military  service  in  the  colony.  In 
the  Journal  historique,  etc.,  mention  is  made  of  a  sub-lieutenant  Dumont  de  Montigny* 


*  [Part  of  a  map  in  Le  Page  du  Pratz'  Histoire 
it  la  Louisiane  (1758),  i.  139.  Cf.  also  the 
Carte  des  embouchures  Ju  Mississif<t\  by  N.  Bcl- 
lin,  given  (1744)  in  Charlevoix'  Nouvelle  France, 
ill.  442.  In  the  same  volume  (p.  469)  is  the 
Partie  de  la  coste  de  la  Louisiane  et  de  la 
Floride,"  giving  the  coast  from  the  mouths  of 


the  Mississippi  to  Apalache  Bay.  In  1759 
Jefferys  gave  in  the  margin  of  his  reproduction 
of  La  Tour's  map  of  New  Orleans  a  map  of 
the  Mississippi  from  Bayagoula  to  the  sea,  and 
of  the  east  mouth  of  the  river,  with  the  fort 
La  Balise. —  Ed.] 

a  Jour  n'fuf,  etc  ,  p.  310. 
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at  the  post  at  Yaxoo.  The  author  was  statioDed  at  this  post,  and  acoompanied  La 
Haipe  up  the  Arkansas.    The  statement  made  in  biographical  vorics  that  Butd  Dninont,^ 

who  was  born  in  1725,  wns  the  author,  is  manifestly  incorrect.  Both  Dumont  nnd  Le 
Page  were  contributors  to  the  Journal  aconomique,  a  Paris  periodical  of  the  day.  We 
are  able  positively  to  identify  him  as  Dumont  de  Montigny,  through  an  article  on  the 
maimer  in  which  the  Indians  of  Louisiana  dress  and  tan  slcins,  in  tliat  journal.  August, 
1752.  Dumont  had  a  correspondence  with  Buache  the  cartographer'  on  the  subject  of 
the  great  controverqr  of  the  day,— the  sea  of  the  west  and  the  northwest  passage.  Du- 
mont was  fond  of  a  good-soundins^  stor}':'  and  his  book,  like  that  of  Le  I'age  depends 
for  its  value  largely  upon  the  interest  of  his  personal  experiences.  Another  book  of  the 
sime  cla>s  is  the  Nouveaux  voyages  aux  Indes  oi  ciiUntaUst*  by  M.  Bossu.  The  author, 
ao  army  oilicer,  was  first  sent  up  the  Tombigbee,  and  afterward  attached  to  the  forces 
■hich  were  posted  in  Illinois,  and  was  there  when  ViUiers  marched  on  Fort  Necessity* 
He  was  in  the  colony  twelve  years,  and  bore  a  good  repuution. 

The  work  entitled  £iat  prisent  de  la  Louisiane,  avec  toutes  Us  particulariUs  de  cetU 
province  d\  \mirique^  par  le  Colonel  Chevalier  de  Champic:ny  (A  la  Haye,  1776),  has  been 
generally  quoted  as  if  Champigny  were  the  author.  In  an  editorial  introduction  Cham^ 
pigny  sa)  s  liie  text  and  the  notes  were  lurnished  him  in  manuscript  by  au  liugiisb  officer. 
Is  the  body  of  the  work  the  statement  is  made  by  the  author  that  he  accompanied  the  Eng- 
liih  forces  which  took  possession  of  the  colony  after  its  cession  to  Engtond.  This  work  is 
cited  by  Mr.  Adams  in  the  boundary  discussion. 

The  .^fc'moire  historique  et  politiquf  de  la  Louisiarie,  by  .M.  de  Vergennes.  minister 
of  Louis  XV ].  (I'aris,  1802),  contains  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  colony,  intended  only 
for  the  eye  of  His  Majesty.  Its  wholesome 
oonments  on  the  Fren^  troops  and  on 
French  treatment  of  the  Indians  are  refresh- 
ing to  read.*  They  would  not  have  been 
so  frank,  perhaps,  if  the  work  had  been  in- 
tended for  publication. 

In  his  Eaily  Voyages  Up  and  Down  the 
Mississippi  (Albany,  1861)  Dr.  Shea  has  collected,  tnmslated,  and  annotated  various 
rehtioos  concerning  the  voyages  of  Caveller,  De  Mondgny  de  Saint^Cosme,  Le  Sueur, 
Gnvier,  and  Guignas.* 


I  XomxtU  HsgrapkU  gMraU,  smt  *Batel 

Dumoni." 

•  CtmsieUratiom  giographiqius,  etc.,  par  Phi- 
Ufpe  Bmei*  (Paris,  1753)*  p.  36.  See  Vol.  II. 

^46^. 

*  He  tells  of  a  rattlesnake  twenty-two  feet 
long,  in  vol.  i.  p.  109;  and  of  frogs  weighing 
thirty.two  pounds,  in  to),  ii.  p.  26S. 

♦  [It  wa?  published  at  Paris  in  1768,  and  an 
English  translation,  Travels  thnmgh  that  part 
ofN«HA  Ameriem  firmerif  totted  Lemsktma  (by 
T  R.  Forstcr),  was  printed  in  London,  in  2  vols., 
in  1771,  and  a  Dutch  version  at  Amsterdam  in 
1769.  The  original  French  was  reprinted  at 
Amsterdam  in  1769  and  1777.— .Eo.] 

*  Vcrgenncs,  p.  157.  "In  considering  the 
savages  who  were  drawn  into  an  alliance  with  us 
b}-  our  presents,  and  who  received  us  Into  their 
iMNnea,  would  it  have  been  difficult  to  attach 
th«Tn  tc  us  if  we  had  acted  tnwnixl  them  with 
t^e  candor  and  rectitude  to  which  they  were 
eatitled?  We  gave  tiiem  the  example  of  pei^ 


fidy,  and  we  are  doubly  calpable  for  the  crimes 
they  committed  and  the  virtues  they  did  not 
acquire." 

•  (See  Vol.  IV.  pp.  199,  316.  The  book 
forms  no.  8  of  Munsell's  Historical  Series.  Sec 
accounts  of  Lc  Sueur  and  other  explorers  of  the 
Upper  Mbnsttppi  in  Neill's  Explorers  emdl^ 
neers  of  Minnesota.  Tlierc  arc  extracts  from 
Le  Sueur's  Journal  in  La  Harpe's  Journal  his- 
torique and  in  French's  Historical  Collections  of 
Imdskma^  part  l!i. ;  and  in  the  new  series  (p.  35 
of  vol.  vi.)  of  the  same  Collections  is  a  transl.i- 
tion  of  Penicaut*.s  Atiua!s  of  Loninana  from  if'i  yS 
to  1722.  The  transtlation  was  made  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  Natlona]  Library  at  Paris. 
Ka>kaskia  in  Illinois  is  looked  upon  as  the 
earliest  European  settlement  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley;  it  was  founded  by  Jacques  Gravier  in 
1 700.  Cf.  Magazine  of  Anteriean  HSstmy,  March, 
iSSl.  There  had  been  an  Indian  town  on  the 
spot  previously,  and  Father  Marquette  made  it 
liis  fsrtbest  point  in  1675.  ~  ^1 
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A  number  of  the  relations  in  the  Lettres  idifiantes  et  curievses  cover  portions  of 
the  period  and  territory  of  this  chapter.  These  have  been  collected  and  translated  by 
Bishop  Kip  in  the  Early  Jesuit  Missions  (Albany,  1866).  To  avoid  repetition,  he  has 
made  certain  abridgments.  Some  of  the  material  thus  left  out  has  value  to  the  student 
of  the  early  history  of  Illinois.* 

Major  Amos  Stoddard,  in  his  Sketches  Historical  and  Descriptive  of  Louisiana 
(Philadelphia,  1S13),  furnished  an  unostentatious  and  modest  book,  >a'hich  has  been 
freely  quoted. 

The  Relation  du  voyage  des  dames  religieuses  Ursulines  dt  Rouen,  etc.  (Paris,  187:), 
with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  Gabriel  Gravier.  is  an  exact  reprint  of  a  publication 
at  Rouen  in  172S  of  certain  letters  of  Marie  Madeleine  Hachard,  soeur  Saint-Stanislas, 
to  her  father.  The  account  of  the  tedious  journey  of  the  nuns  from  Paris  to  Orient, 
and  of  their  perilous  voyage  to  New  Orleans,  was  worth  preservation.  M.  Gravier  has 
performed  his  part  of  the  work  with  the  evident  satisfaction  which  such  a  task  would 
afford  a  bibliophile  and  an  antiquar)-.  His  inlroductor}-  chapter  contains  a  condensed  his- 
tory of  Louisiana  down  to  1727,  and  is  strongly  fortified  with  quotations.  He  acknowl- 
edges himself  to  be  indebted  to  M.  Boimare  for  a  great  number  of  valuable  unpublished 
documents  relating  to  the  foundation  of  New  Orleans.  Greater  familiarity  with  his  sub- 
ject would  have  enabled  him  to  escape  several  errors  of  date  and  of  statement  into  which 
he  has  been  led  by  authorities  whose  carelessness  he  apparently  did  not  suspect.  The 
memorial  concerning  the  Church  in  Louisiana  {^itote  1,  p.  113  et  seq.)  is  a  document 
of  great  N'alue  and  interest.  M.  (Iravier  (p.  Ivi)  states  that  the  Relation  is  substantially 
the  same  as  the  Relation  du  voyage  des  fondat rices  de  la  .\'ouvelle  OrUans,  icritt 
aux  Ursulines  de  France,  par  la  pt  emigre  sup^rieure^  la  mire  St.  August  in,  which  was 
reprinted  by  Dr.  Shea  in  an  edition  of  one  hundred  copies  in  1S59.  under  the  general  title 
q{  Relation  du  X'oyage  des  premieres  Ursulines  a  la  Xouvelle  Orleans  et  d^  Uur  etablisse* 
ment  en  cette  ville  [1727],  par  la  Re^'.  .\fire  St.  A.  de  Tranchepain ;  avec  Us  lettrts 
circulaires  dt  quelquesunts  de  ses  sa'urs,  et  de  la  dite  m}re  (62  pp.). 

The  History  of  the  American  Indians,  particularly  those  Xations  adjoining  to  the 
Mississippi,  East  and  West  Florida,  Georgia,  South  and  Xorth  Carolina,  and  X'irginia, 
etc,  by  James  Adair,  who  was  forty  years  in  the  countr}-.  is  a  work  of  great  value, 
showing  the  relations  of  the  English  traders  to  the  Indians,  and  is  of  much  importance 
to  the  student  of  Indian  customs.* 

The  Gcologie  pratii^ue  dt-  la  Louisiane,  by  R.  Thomassy  (New  Orleans  and  Paris. 
iS6o>.  contains  copies  of  some  rare  documents  which  were  first  made  public  in  this 
volume. 

The  Histoire  de  la  Louisiane*  by  M.  Barb<5  Marlxjis  is  so  brief  in  its  treatment  of 
the  period  covered  by  this  chapter  that  ver}-  little  can  be  gained  from  consulting  that 
portion  of  the  book. 


*  [On  these  btK>k3  see  Vol.  IV.  pp.  204,  316, 
where  Dr.  Shea  gives  reasons  for  supposing  the 
earliest  publication  of  the  Lettres  to  have  been 
in  1 702.  Cf.  .^^abin's  A mcri.\tH  Bibiiv'f\<ist  ( t S7 1  \ 
p.  3;  H.  H.  Bancroft's  Mexico,  ii.  191  ;  and  the 
AcuxrUes  des  missu^ns^  extraiUs  Jes  Itttrts  ^Jtf- 
antes  et  mrieusts  :  Missimu  de  FAwth^me,  1701- 
1743  (Parb,  1827).— Ed.] 

*  [It  was  first  printed  in  I.ondon  in  1775,  and 
afterward  appeared  in  17S;  at  Breslau,  in  a 
German  translation.  CL  Fi^  J«  BMiifg- 
rapky,  na  li.  The  MM.-tre  m  M.  de  Itkke^ 
hmr^sur  ta  premAnmma^' '  >*;'-^<^  rtTw 

in  French's  O/AwilMjlHP' 

of  St.  Amlr^  b  Id  the 


Amerir.tH  //:s.\>rr  (-•Xpril,  lSS4).  p.  355.  Pr. 
Shea  printed  in  1S5Q,  from  a  manuscript  in  the 
posses-sion  of  Mr.  J.  Carson  Brevoort  (as  no.  9 
of  his  >ertcs.  one  hundred  copies),  a  Journal  dt 
la  iiferrt  am  .Vi\isxi-ri  o-ntre  Us  Ckicai-has,  en 
I7J9  et  f.nte  en  1740,  le  \er  a"arri/.  Par  un 
ejfieier  de  Farmet  de  M.  de  .W-maiUe.  Cf.  Field, 
Indian  Btdiiegrafhy,  no.  S07.  —  Ed.] 

•  (The  original  was  published  at  Paris  in 
1859;  in  1S30  it  was  printed  in  English  at  Phil- 
adelphia as  7%e  Himej  ef  Lemisiama,  fartunt- 
:.!'.\  ■  Cessim  of  thti  Cdemytt  the  United 
Staies  Am/^'-?  It  b  nid  to  be  translated 
htthf  puM;  iliaa  Beach  Lawrence- 
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A  work  entitled  De  la  puissance  Am^ricaine,  by  M-  Guillaume-Tell  Poussin,  was 
published  at  Paris  in  1843.  A  translation  was  printed  at  Philadelphia  in  1851.  The 
writer,  from  his  familiarity  with  this  country,  was  especially  fitted  to  give  a  French  view  of 
our  history.  His  chapter  on  Louisiana  shows  that  he  had  access  to  the  treasures  of  the 
Paris  Archives.  Its  value,  however,  is  diminished  by  the  fact  that  he  is  inexact  in  his 
details. 

Daniel  Coxe,  the  son  of  Dr.  Coxe,  the  claimant  of  the  Carolana  grant,  published  In 
London  in  1722  A  Description  0/  the  Etij^lish  Province  of  Carolana,  by  the  Spaniards 
caird  Florida,  and  by  the  French  La  LouisianeA  The  body  of  the  text  is  devoted  to 
a  description  of  the  attractions  of  the  province  to  the  emigrant.  The  preface  contains  an 
account  of  the  entrance  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  vessel  which  was  turned  back  by 
Bienville.  The  appendix  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  claimant's  title  to  the  grant,  and 
of  England's  title  to  the  Mississippi  Valley.  It  contains  a  curious  story  of  a  Massa- 
chusetts expedition  to  New  Mexico  in  1678,  and  a  claim  that  La  Salle's  guides  were 
Indians  who  accompanied  that  expedition.* 

The  official  correspondence  concerning  the  Louisiana  boundary  question  may  be  found 
in  Waite's  American  State  Papers  and  Public  Documents  (Boston,  1815-1819),  vol.  xii. 
The  temperate  statements  of  Don  Pedro  Cevallos  are  in  strong  contrast  with  the  extrava- 
ji;ant  assumptions  of  Luis  de  Orris,  who  even  cites  as  authority  the  mythical  Admiral 
Fonte.*  Yoakum,  in  his  History  of  Texas  (New  York,  1856),  goes  over  this  ground,  and 
publishes  in  his  appendix  an  interesting  document  from  the  archives  of  Bexar. 

Illinois  in  the  Eighteenth  Century^  by  Edward  G.  Mason  (Fergus  Historical  Series, 
00.  12),  Chicago,  1 88 1,  has  two  papers  dealing  with  the  topics  of  this  chapter  :  "  Kaskaskia 
and  its  parish  records  "  and  "  Old  Fort  Chartres."  The  recital  of  the  grants,  the  mai> 
riages,  and  the  christenings  at  Kaskaskia  and  St  A:ine  brings  us  close  to  Boisbriant, 
Artaguette,  and  the  other  French  leaders  whose  lives  are  interwoven  with  the  narrative 
of  events  in  Illinois.  The  description  of  Fort  Chartrt-s  is  by  far  the  best  extant.  The 
work  of  rescuing  from  oblivion  this  obscure  phase  of  Illinois  history  has  been  faithfully 
performed. 

The  following  works  have  been  freely  used  by  writers  upon  the  early  history  of  Illinois 
and  the  Illinois  villages  and  forts  :  — 

The  Administration  of  the  Colonies,  by  Thomas  Pownall,  2d  ed.  (London,  1765). 
The  appendix,  section  i,  deals  with  the  subject  of  this  chapter. 

A  Topographical  Description  of  North  America,  by  T.  Pownall  (London,  1776). 
Appendix,  no.  4,  p.  4,  Captain  Harr\'  Gordon's  Journal,  describes  the  fort  and  villages. 


*  (It  was  reprinted  in  1726,  again  in  1727, 
and  with  a  lengthened  title  in  1741  (Carter- 
Brown,  vol.  iii.  nos.  315,  372,  376,  679;  Sabin, 
vol,  V.  nos.  17,276,  etc.).  The  edition  of  1741 
made  part  of  A  Colleciion  of  I  'oya^'et  atu!  Travels, 
edited  by  Coxe,  which  contained  :  "  i .  The  dan- 
gerous voyage  of  Capt.  Thomas  James  in  his 
intended  discovery  of  a  northwest  passage  into 
the  South  sea  (in  1631-1632).  2.  An  authentick 
and  particular  account  of  the  taking  of  Car- 
thagcna  by  the  French  in  1697  by  Sieur  Pointis. 
J.  A  description  of  the  English  province  of 
Carolana;  by  the  Spaniards  call'd  Florida,  and 
by  the  French,  La  Ix)uisiane.  Hy  Daniel  Coxe." 
Coxe's  narrative  of  explorations  is  also  included 
in  French's  Historieal  Collections  of  Louisiana, 
'ol.  ii.  Coxe's  map,  which  is  repeated  in  the 
various  editions,  is  called :  "  Map  of  Carolana 
and  the  River  Mebchacebe."  A  section  of  it  is 
given  en  the  next  page.  —  Ed.] 


*  Coxe's  Carolana,  p.  118.  The  writer  of  an 
article  in  the  A'orth  American  Rn'inv,  January', 
1S39,  entitled  "  Early  French  Travellers,"  says : 
"  An  examination  of  contemporary  writers  and 
the  town  records  has  failed  to  lend  a  single 
fact  in  support  of  the  Doctor's  talc."  Cf.  H.  H. 
Bancroft,  Northwest  Coast,  i.  122,  1 23.  [The 
French  as  traders  and  missionaries  easily  gained 
a  familiarity  with  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
before  agricultural  settlers  like  the  English  had 
passed  the  .Alleghanies.  There  had,  however, 
been  some  individual  enterprises  on  the  part  of 
the  English.  Coxe  claims  that  under  the  grant 
to  Sir  Robert  Heath,  in  1630,  of  the  region 
across  the  continent  between  31°  and  36°, 
Colonel  Wood  and  a  Mr.  Necdham  explored 
the  Mississippi  Valley  between  1654  and  1664, 
and  that  during  the  later  years  of  that  century 
other  explorers  had  thridded  the  country. — Ed.^ 

•  iSee  Vol.  H.  p.  462.  — Ed.] 
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Thomas  Hutchins  has  also  published  two  ho6k%.  —  An  Historical  Narrative  and 
Topographical  Description  of  Louisiana^  etc.  (Philadelphia,  17S4),  and  A  Topographical 
DiuripHom^  etc  (London,  1778). 

Giptaiii  Philip  Pittnuui  prepared  a  report  on  Tlu  Pmeni  State  9f  ikt  Europitm 
Settlements  on  the  Mississippi.  It  was  published  in  London,  in  1770.  It  is  enbelUshed 
with  charts  of  the  river  and  plans  of  several  of  the  forts  and  villages.^ 

Also  Sketches  of  History^  Life  and  Mamurs  in  ike  IVest,  by  James  Hall  (Philadelphia 
1835).  who  visited  the  fort  in  1829. 

The  Early  History  of  IttmoUf  by  Sidney  Breese,  contains  an  interesting  description 
of  Frendb  life  in  Illinois.*  See  also  a  chapter  on  the  same  subject  in  Davidson  and 
Stave's  Compute  History  of  Illinois  (Springfield,  1874).  The  History  of  the  Discovery 
and  Settlement  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  by  John  W.  Monette  (New  York,  1846),  also  has 
ao  elaborate  sketch  of  the  settlement  of  Louisiana  and  Illinois.' 

Mississippi  as  a  Province,  Territory ^  and  State,  by  J.  F.  H.  ClaitK>rne  (1880),  devotes 
considerable  space  to  the  Province. 

ExtFScts  from  a  memoir  by  M.  Marigny  de  ManddrtHe  may  be  fennd  In  severd  of  the 
blsiories  of  Louisiana  of  colonial  times.  In  a  note  In  Bossu^  it  Is  stated  that  such  a 
work  was  published  in  Paris  in  1765. 

The  story  of  Saint- Denys'  experiences  in  Mexico  is  told  in  H.  H.  Bancroft's  A^orth 
Mexican  States,  p.  612  et  seq,,  in  which  the  sources  of  information  are  mainly  Mexican 
and  Spanish.  The  hero  of  Penicaut's  romances,  viewed  from  this  standpoint,  becomes  a 
BKre  smuggler. 

Under  the  title  Historical  Collection*  ^  XjouUimta^  etc»  Mr.  B.  F.  French,  in  the 

ynrs  1846-1875,  inclusive,  published  seven  volumes  containing  reprints  and  translations 
of  original  documents  and  rare  books.  Mr.  French  was  a  pioneer  in  a  class  of  work 
the  value  of  which  has  come  to  be  fully  appreciated.  His  Collections  close  a  gap  on  the 
shelves  of  many  libraries  which  it  would  be  difficult  otherwise  to  fill.  The  work  was 
necessarily  an  education  to  him,  and  in  some  instances  new  material  which  came  to  his 
iisads  revealed  orors  in  previous  annotations.*  The  value  of  the  woric  would  have  been 
ioGieased  if  abridgments  and  omissions  bad  been  noted.*  The  tnmsbttum  of  the/0wm/ 

i  His  account  of  Fort  Chartrcs  is  quoted  in  mutual  embraces  the  brave  D'lberviUe  sought 

the  appendix  of  MUls's  Boundeariet     OnHifrio,  the  temb  of  his  1)rother  SauvoUe,  wlwre  lie  knelt 

p.  I9S.    His  plan  of  Mobile  Bay  (p.  55),  may  for  hours  in  silent  grief."    All  this  is  purely  im- 

be  compared  with  one  in  Roberts's  Account  aginary ;  and  in  French's  second  series  (vol.  ii. 

if  A*  Fhrst  Dimvery  and  Natufal  History  of  p.  tii.  note)  he  concludes  that  Sauvolle  WOUld 

PloriJi  ( I^)ii(lQn,  1763),  p.  95.  appear  from  the  text  not  to  have  l;)«cnlbarville'!i 

\  Th{  Early  History  of  Illinois,  from  its  Dis-  brother.    Thi.s  doubt  whether  SauvoUe  was  a 

tK?cry  by  the  French,  in  1673*  until  its  Cession  brother  of  Iberville  penetrates  even  such  a  work 

t»  Gnat  Britain  ««  1763,  inehida^  the  HarrO'  9^  Not  gMrts  nati^udes.  The  anther  not  finding 

tilt  0/  Marquette's  Diuavery  ef  the  Mississippi,  tuch  a  seigniory,  sa)^  of  Fran(Ois  Le  Moyne, 

With  a  Bici^raphical  Memoir  by  ^felville   ff.  "  We  do  not  know  if  he  followed  his  brother  to 

fuJirr.  Edited  by  Thomas  Hoyne  (Chicago,  Louisiana,  and  is  the  same  to  whom  the  name 

1884).  It  has  three  folded  maps. — Eo-i  Sieur  de  SauTole  was  given, ' — all  this  in  lace 

•  (Cf ,  for  these  and  other  titles,  Vol.  TV.  of  the  record  in  the  previous  paragraph  of  his 

pp.  198,  199.  The  routes  of  Marquette  by  Green  burial  in  1687  (.Vtrr  xViw.f,  i.  53).  To  the  account 

Bar,  and  of  La  Salle  by  the  St.  Joseph  River,  of  the  massacre  at  Natchez,  in  his  translation  of 

had  been  the  established  method  of  commanicap  Dimicmt,  French  appends  a  note  (vol.  v.  p.  76),  in 

tion  of  the  French  in  Canada  with  Louisiana  which  he  identifies  a  ship-carpenter,  whose  life 

in  the  seventeenth  century;  but  as  they  felt  was  spared  by  the  Indians,  as  " Perricault,  who, 

ia  tlie  Ohio  Valley,  in  17 16,  they  opened  after  his  escape,  wrote  a  journal  of  dl  tl»t 


t  nwte  hf  the  Miami  and  Wabash,  and  later  passed  in  Louisiana  from  1700  to  1719."  Peni* 

from  Presqu'  Isle  on  I^ke  Eric  to  French  Creek,  c.-iut,  the  <»pellingof  whose  name  puzzled  writers 

thence  by  the  Alleghany  and  Ohio.  —  Ed.]  and  prmters,  left  the  colony  in  172 1.   There  was 

'  BoMo,  ii.  151.  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  note. 

'  French  (part  iii.  p.  12,  noit)  sayst  "The  •  The  reader  might  easily  be  misled  by 

two  brothers  met  in  deep  mottrniag,  and  after  the  title  given  to  the  translation  of  a  portion 
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historique,  etc.,  given  in  the  collection  was  made  from  the  manuscript  copy  in  the  library 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia.^  The  Penicaut  relation  differs 
materially  from  the  copy  published  by  Margry.*  The  labors  of  Mr.  French,  as  a  whole, 
have  been  of  great  service  to  students  of  American  histor)-.* 


of  the  second  volume  of  Dumont  into  the  belief 
that  the  whole  work  was  before  him.  There 
is  no  mention  in  French  of  the  preface,  or 
of  the  appendix  to  Coxe's  Carolana.  Both 
preface  and  appendix  are  full  of  interesting 
material. 

*  In  this  translation  French  (iii.  83)  says ; 
**  But  notwithstanding  these  reports,  they  now 
create  him  [Bienville]  brigadier-general  of  the 
troops,  and  knight  of  the  military  order  of  St. 
Louis,"  etc.  Compare  this  with  the  faithful 
rendering  of  Martin  ( i.  229),  —  "  The  Regent  .  .  . 
so  far  from  keeping  the  promise  he  had  made  of 
promoting  him  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general, 
and  sending  him  the  broad  ribbon  of  the  order 
of  St.  Louis,  would  have  proceeded  against  him 
with  severity  if  he  had  not  been  informed  that 
the  Company's  agents  in  the  colony  had  thwarted 
his  views." 

^  It  has  all  the  substantial  portions  of  the 
copy  given  in  Margr}-.  but  there  arc  occasional 
abridgments  and  occasional  additions.  The 
story  of  the  Margr)-  relation  is  continuous  and 
uninterrupted  ;  but  in  the  copy  given  by  French 
items  of  colonial  news  arc  inters|>ersed,  and 
sometimes  repeated  with  variations.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  copyist  had  been  unable  properly 
to  separate  the  manuscript  from  that  of  some 
other  Relation  of  colonial  affairs,  and  fn  the 
exercise  of  his  discretion  had  made  these  mis- 
takes. A  comparison  of  the  two  accounts  will 
readily  disclose  their  differences.  A  single 
example  will  explain  what  is  meant  by  repeti- 
tions which  may  have  been  occasioned  by  con- 
fusion of  manuscripts.  On  p.  145  of  vol.  vi.,  or 
second  series  vol.  i.  of  French's  Historical  Col- 
lections  of  Louisiana  occurs  the  following :  On 
the  17th  of  March,  1719.  "the  ship  of  war  '  I^ 
Comte  de  Toulouse  'arrived  at  Dauiihin  Island  " 
On  p.  146  we  find. "  On  the  19th  of  .April  the  ships 
•  Marechal  de  Villars,' '  Count  de  Toulouse,'  and 
the  'Phillip,'  under  the  command  of  M.  de 
Serigny,  the  brother  of  M.  dc  Bienville,  arrived  at 
Dauphin  IsLind."  These  two  paragraphs,  with 
their  contradictory  statements  about  the  "  Comte 
dc  Toulouse,"  do  not  occur  in  Margn,*.  They  are 
evidently  interpolated  from  some  outside  source. 
Thomas'sv  (i860)  quotes  Annales  WritaHts  dts 
S2  premiires  annics  dt  la  colonisation  de  la  Loiiist- 
ane  par  Pinicaut  as  from  the  ''MSS.  Bois- 
m^iri.  Han*  la  BibUothique  dc  TEtat  i  Baton- 


mare,  dans  la  Bibliothiq 
Rouge."  . 

The  camp-fire  yam  of  Jalot,  with  its  mar- 
vellous details  about  Saint-Dcnys'  romantic  love- 
affair,  the  gorgeous  establishment  of  the  Mexican 


i 


viceroy,  and  the  foolhardy  trip  of  Saint-Dcnys 
to  see  his  wife,  are  omitted  in  French's  transla- 
tion. They  are  worthless  as  histon.*,  but  they 
reveal  the  simplicity  of  Penicaut,  who  yielded 
faith  to  his  fellow-voyagers,  in  the  belief  that  it 
was  his  good  fortune  to  be  chosen  to  tell  the 
stor)'  to  the  world. 

'  ^Historical  Collections  of  Louisiana^  .  .  .  com- 
piled with  Historical  and  Biographical  Notes  and 
an  Introduction  by  B.  F.  French.  Fart  I.  His- 
torical Documents  from  1678  1691  (New  York, 
1S46).  This  volume  contains  a  discourse  before 
the  Historical  Society  of  Louisiana  by  Henr)' 
A.  Ihillard,  its  president  {originally  issued  at 
New  Orleans,  1S36;  cf.  Sabin,  vol.  iii.  no.  9,116), 
and  sundry,'  papers  relating  to  La  Salle,  Tonty, 
and  Hennepin,  specially  referred  to  in  Vol.  IV. 
of  the  present  Hi.story. 

Same.  Fart  II.  (Philadelphia,  1850).  This 
volume  contains  a  fac  simile  of  Delisle's  "Carle 
de  la  Louisiane  et  du  Cours  du  Mississipi 
an  account  of  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society, 
by  James  Dunwoody  Brownson  De  Bow;  a 
discourse  on  the  character  of  Fran9ois-Xavier 
Martin ;  an  analytical  index  of  the  documents 
in  the  Paris  .Archives  relating  to  Louisiana;  pa 
pers  relating  to  De  Soto  (which  are  referred 
to  in  Vol.  II.  chap.  iv.  of  the  present  History); 
a  reprint  of  Coxe's  Carolana  (omitting,  how- 
ever, the  preface  and  appendix);  and  Mar- 
quette and  Joliel's  account  of  their  journey 
in  1673  (referred  to  in  Vol.  IV.  of  the  pres- 
ent Historj-). 

Same.  Fart  III.  (New  York,  1S51 ).  This 
volume  includes  a  memoir  of  H.  A.  Bullard ; 
translations  of  La  Harpe,  of  Bienville's  corre- 
spondence, of  Charlevoix's  Historical  Journal; 
accounts  of  the  aborigines,  including  Le  Petit's 
narratives  regarding  them;  De  .Sauvollc's  Jour' 
nal  historique.  1699-1701  ;  with  other  documents 
relating  to  the  period  treated  of  in  the  present 
volume  of  this  History,  as  well  as  papers  relat- 
ing to  the  Huguenots  and  Kibault  (referred  to  in 
Vol.  II.  of  this  History). 

Sime.  Fart  IV.  (New  York,  1S52).  This 
volume  has  a  second  title-page.  — Z>/j,-<7r//^^'  and 
Exploraticn  of  the  Mississippi  fallev,  with  ike 
Original  .Varratirei  of  Marquette.  Al'louez,  Mem- 
ir/,  Hennepin,  and  Anastase  Douav,  by  John 
Gilmar>-  Shea,  with  a  fac-simile  of  the  newly 
discovered  map  of  Marquette  (New  York,  1S52) 
The  contents  of  this  volume  arc  referred  to  in 
Vol.  IV.  of  the  Drcsent  History. 

'»'he^  title  in  this  part  is 
"femoirs   of  Louisiana, 
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The  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  ^  of  Pierre  MnrjijTy's  Dkouvertcs  et  etablissements  des 
FrcM^ais  dans  I'ouest  et  dans  U  sud  d4  f  A  manque  septentrionaU  contain  the  material 
OpOD  which  so  much  of  this  chapter  as  relates  to  Iberville's  expeditions  is  founded.  We 
have  here  Iberville's  correspondence  with  the  minister,  his  memorials,  the  instructions  given 
to kini,  and  his  reports.*  There  are  also  some  of  Bienville's  despatches,  and  the  correspond* 
eoce  with  the  engineer  about  New  Orleans  and  about  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
The  publiraiion  of  these  volumes  has  enabled  us  to  correct  several  minor  errors  which 
have  been  tr.iiistnitted  from  the  earlier  chroniclers.  Interesting  as  the  volumes  are, 
and  close  as  their  scrutiny  brings  us  to  the  daily  life  of  the  celebrated  explorer,  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand  why  their  contents  should  have  been  shrouded  with  such  a  profound 
n^stery  prior  to  their  publication.* 

The  periodicals  and  tracts  of  the  eighteenth  century  contain  many  historical  articles 
and  ijeojmphical  discussions,  from  whicli  historical  gleaners  may  yet  procure  new  facts.* 
The  manuscri;)ts  in  the  Archives  at  Paris  have  by  no  means  been  exhausted.  Harrisse.  in 
\a&Notes  pour  servir  a  C htstoire^ttc,  ik  la  A'ouvelle  France (^dix\':i,  •S72j,  gives  an  account 
of  Ae  vicissitudes  which  they  have  undergone.  He  traces  the  history  of  the  formation 
of  the  Archives  of  the  Marine  and  of  the  Colonies  and  points  out  the  protecting  and 
orsaniting  care,  which  Colbert  during  his  ministry  devoted  through  intelligent  deputies  to 
the  arranging  of  those  documentnry  sources,  among  which  the  modem  historian  finds  ail 
tiat  the  K  evolution  of  1789  has  left  to  him. 

frm  the  First  Settlement  ef  the  C^vny  t»  the   Casas,  Ribault,  Grajales,  Sdlis  de  las  Meras, 

Departure  of  Gat'trnor  G'JietUy  tn  1770,  with  Fontenadc,  Villafane,  Gourgucs,  eta,  — all  of 
HiOmeal  and  Biographiiwl  Xo!(s  (New  York,  which  are  referred  to  in  Vol.  IL  ol  the  present 
1853).    It  includes  translations  ot   Dumont's  History). 

vwfiioir,  another  of  Champigny,  with  an  appen>       It  ia  to  be  regretted  that  French  sometimes 

dix  of  historical  documents  and  elucidations ;  abridges  the  documents  which  he  copies,  with, 
and  all  parts  of  the  volume  mainly  cover  the  out  indicating  such  method, — as  in  the  case  of 
period  of  the  present  cha2>tcr.  it  also  cuntaitts  Charievotx  and  Dumuut.  —  Ed.] 
the  osoal  portrait  of  Bienville,  purporting  to  be  ^  Vol.  IV.  has  the  specific  title :  Dkowerte 
engraved  from  a  copy  belonging  to  J.  D.  B.  par  mcr  dt-s  f\  'uches  du  Mississifi  ft  /fMissr- 
DeBow,  of  an  original  painting  in  the  family  menfs  de  Lcmoyue  d Ibtnille  sur  ie  golfe  du 
of  Baron  Grant,  of  Longueil  in  Canada.  Mextque,  1694- 1703,  Paris,  i88a    Vol.  V.  is 

A  second  series  of  Mr.  French's  publications  called :  Prttnt^re  formation  ttutu  cAotuf  de  pastes 
has  the  title,  T/istarical  CoUtctions  ef  Louisiana  entre  !c  fh-u:-e  Saint-Laurent  et  U  gplfi  du 
tnd  fhrida,  mciudinj^  Translations  0/  Original  Mexique^  1683-1734,  Paris,  1683. 
Mmmeri^  relating  ta  tkeir  DUeavery  and  Settie-  *  [Particularly  in  Vol.  tV.  pp.  2i5-:S9,  the 
mtHt,  viik  Numerous  Historical  and  Bioi^raphiial  Journal  du  voyage  fait  h  V embouchure  de  la  rioiire 
Xattt.  New  Series,  vol.  5.  fXcw  York,  1S69).  ifii  .tf/ssisit/i  (etc.).  Cf.  the  Jourtuil  du  voyage 
This  volume  contains  translations  of  L>e  Kemon-  Jatt  par  deux  Jrigutcs  du  roi,  La  Badtne,  com- 
Tine's  memoir  (Dec  ro,  1697).  of  D*Ibervt)le*s  mandi* par  M,  d* Iberville^  a Le Marm^ptvr M>  E* 
narrative  of  his  voyage  (169S),  of  Penicaut's  Chezalit  r  a'c  Surgircs,  qui partirent  de  Brest  le  2^ 
Annals  of  Louisi.ina  (1698  to  1722),  —  all  of  octobre,  169S,  oh  eUc:-  .Kaient  rdd.  h,',  itant  par- 
which  pertain  to  the  period  of  the  present  vol-  ties  de  LarocheUe,  ie  5  sepumbre  precedent^  in  ///> 
ttme.  It  contains  also  translations  of  Laudon*  ^rkal  Daettmettttt  third  series,  of  the  Literary 
nirrc's  Histoire  nd^ih'c  dc  Florid-,  hcinc;  th.it  nnrl  ITistoric.-U  Society  of  Ouchcc  (4S  p|j.),  ])ul)- 
muleb;  Hakluyt  (referred  to  in  Vol.  II.  of  the  lished  at  Quebec  in  187 1.  See  also  the  Cata- 
present  History).  It^gue  0/  the  Library  0/  Parliatnent  (1858),  p. 

Same,  vol.  ii.  (New  York.  1S75).   This  vol-    1613.  —  Ed.) 
umc  cont.iins,  in  regard  to  Louisiana.  fr.UT^la-        '  [Sec  Vol.  TV.  p.  2. j;. —  F,n  ] 
60DS  relating  to  La  Salle,  Joliet,  Frontenac,  and        *  [For  example,   The  Present  State  of  the 
New  France,  which  are  rrferred  to  in  Vol.  IV.    Country.  ,  .  efLmtaiana.  By  an  C^fftcerat  New 
of  the  present  History,  as  well  as  the  Journal  of    Orleans  to  his  Friend  at  Paris.    To  which  are 
D'lbcT^'iile'.s  vny.ifje  (169*?.  etc  ).  .md  tlic  Iftter    added  Lcft<  r^  fr^m  the  GiK  frnor  [V.iudreuil]  <W» 
i>f  Jacques  Gravicr,  who  descended  the  Missis-    the  Trade  of  the  French  and  English  with  the 
iippi  to  meet  D^fberville,— >all  referred  to  in   Natives^  London,  1744  (Carter*Brown,  vol.  iii. 
kbe  present  chapter.     In  rc^;.ircl  to  Fl  orida,    no.  773;  Field,  Indian  Bi^egrapky,  no.  ,9551 
there  are  documents  of  Columbus,  Narvaea,  Las    Sabio,  no.  42,2^^3).  —  £o.j 
VOL.  V.  —  lo* 
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The  copies  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  procured  from  France  for  the  State 
Archives  of  Louisiana  have  so  generally  disappeared,  particularly  during  the  Federal 
occupation,  that  but  a  small  portion  of  them  still  remains  in  the  State  Library.^ 


>  Gayarrrf,  in  his  preface,  sa\'s :  "  Mr.  Magne 
(one  of  the  editors  of  the  A't-w  Orieans  Bee) 
inspected  with  minute  care,  and  with  a  discre- 
tion which  did  him  honor,  the  portfolios  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Marine  in  France,  and  extracted 
from  them  all  the  documents  relating  to  Louisi- 
ana, of  which  he  made  a  judicious  choice  and 
an  exact  copy.  Governor  Mouton,  having 
learned  of  this  collection,  hastened,  in  his  posi- 
tion as  a  clear-headed  magistrate  whose  duty  it 
was  to  gather  together  what  might  cast  light 
upon  the  history  of  the  country,  to  acquire  it  for 
account  of  the  State."  It  is  understood  that 
this  Magne  Collection  was  purchased  for  a 
thousand  dollars  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Gayarr^. 
It  was  then  deposited  in  the  State  Librar)* ;  but 
is  no  longer  to  be  found.  A  similar  dis.'^ppear- 
ancc  has  happened  in  the  case  of  some  other 
copies  which  were  made  for  Mr.  Edmund 
Forstall,  and  were  likewise  in  the  State  Librar}- ; 
and  the  same  fate  has  befallen  two  bound  vol- 
umes of  copies  which  were  made  for  the  Hon. 
John  Perkins  while  in  Europe,  and  which  were 
by  him  likewise  given  to  the  State  Librar)'. 
Many  of  these  documents  were  included  by 
Gayarre  in  his  Histoire. 

It  was  also  by  the  influence  of  Gayarrrf  that 
the  Louisiana  Legislature  appropriated  S2,ooo 
to  secure  copies  of  papers  from  the  Spanish 
Archives.  It  was  committed  to  the  Hon.  Rom- 
ulus Saunders  of  North  Carolina,  then  the 
American  minister  in  Madrid,  to  propitiate  the 
Spanish  Government  in  an  application  for  per- 
mission to  make  copies.  He  failed,  though 
zealous  to  accomplish  it.  Through  the  medium 
of  Prcscott  recourse  was  then  had  to  Don  Pas- 
cual  de  Gayangos,  who,  after  difficulties  had 


been  overcome,  succeeded  in  getting  copies  of  x 
mass  of  papers,  which  greatly  aided  Gayarre  in 
his  Spanish  Domination.  These  papers,  like  the 
rest,  found  their  way  to  the  State  Library  at 
Baton  Rouge,  but  disappeared  in  turn  during 
the  Civil  War.  A  small  part  of  them  was  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  L\-man  Draper,  of  Wisconsin,  in 
the  keeping  of  the  widow  of  a  Federal  ofticcr, 
and  through  Mr.  Draper's  instrumentality-  was 
restored  to  the  Library.  The  correspondence  of 
Messrs.  Saunders,  Gayangos,  and  Gayarre  makes 
one  of  the  State  documents  of  Louisiana. 

A  few  years  since,  another  movement  was 
made  by  Mr.  Gayarre  to  get  other  papers  frotn 
Spain,  impelled  to  it  by  information  of  large 
diaries  (said  to  be  four  hundred  and  fifty-two 
large  bundles)  still  unexamined  in  the  Spanish 
Archives,  pertaining  to  Louisiana.  The  State 
of  Louisiana  w-as  not  in  a  condition  to  incur 
any  outlay;  and  by  motion  of  General  Gibson  | 
a  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  National  House 
of  Representatives,  appropriating  $5,coo  to  pro- 
cure from  England,  France,  and  Spain  copiei  | 
of  documents  relating  to  F'orida  and  Loui- 
siana. Nothing  seems  to  have  come  of  the 
effort  beyond  the  printing  of  a  letter  of  Mr.  | 
Gayarre,  with  his  correspondence  with  Saunders 
and  Gayangos,  which  was  done  by  order  of  a 
committee  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred. 
The  facts  of  this  note  arc  derived  from  a  state- 
ment kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Gayarr^. 

[There  is  among  the  Sparks  manuscripts  in 
Harvard  College  Library  a  volume  marked 
Paftrs  relating  to  the  Early  Settlement  of  Lotii- 
siana,  copied  from  the  Originals  in  the  Public  OJi«t 
of  Paris  (1697-1753)-  —  Ed.] 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


I  Law  and  the  Mississippi  Bubble. — 
The  literature  of  the  Mississippi  Scheme  is 
eitensive,  and  includes  the  relations  of  Law's 
lystem  to  general  monetary  science.  The  Mis- 
•Usippi  excitement  instigated  the  South  Sea 
Sdieme  in  England.  Holland,  also,  was  largely 
affected,  and  gave,  as  well  as  England  and 
France,  considerable  additions  to  the  contem- 
porar}'  mass  of  brochures  which  grew  out  of 
these  financial  revolutions.  Law's  own  pleas 
tnd  expositions,  as  issued  in  pamphlets,  are  the 
central  sources  of  his  own  views  or  pretensions. 


and  are  included  in  the  GEuvrts  de  J.  Lrw,  pub. 
lished  at  Paris  in  1790.  These  writings  arc 
again  found  in  Daire's  ^conomisUi financiers ; 
where  will  also  be  met  the  Essai politique  sur  le 
commerceoi  Melon,  Law's  secretary,  —  a  produc* 
tion  which  Levasseur  styles  an  allegorical  his« 
tory  of  the  system,  —  and  the  Rijlexions politiquet 
sur  les  finances  et  le  commerce  of  Dutot,  another 
of  Law's  partisans,  who  was  one  of  the  cashiers 
of  the  Company  of  the  Indies,  and  undertook 
to  correct  what  he  thought  misconceptions  in 
Melon ;  and  he  was  in  turn  criticised  by  an  oppo 


JOHN  LAW.* 


'  Copied  from  the  head  of  a  full-Ien(!;th  portrait  in  Hei  Groott  TafertL  Rigiaud's  portrait  of  Law  is 
"STited  in  Alphonse  Courtois*  Histoire  Jet  Smqucs  en  France,  2d  cd.  (Paris,  iSSi).  Cf.  also  the  print  in 
KoufBe  d'Angervillc's  Vie  /rivee  de  Louis  XV.  (Londres,  1781),  vol.  i.  p.  53. 
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nent  of  Law,  Paris  Duvcrncy,  in  a  little  book 
printed  at  the  Hague  in  1740,  as  Examcn  du 
Irvre  tntituU,  €tc. 

Law's  proposal  for  his  Mississippi  Company 
is  also  included  in  a  Dutch  collection  of  similar 
propositions,  printed  at  the  Hague  in  1721  as 
V'trZiWuling  van  alU  de  prcjecten  tn  conditun  van 
de  comf'apiien  van  asmratte,  etc. 

There  are  various  Lettres  patmtes,  £diiSt 
Arrests,  Ordonnances,  etc,  issued  separately  by 
the  French  Government,  some  of  which  are 
included  in  a  volume  published  at  Amsterdam 
in  1720,  —  R  cueil  d arrests  et  autres  piices  pour 
titablissenieni  de  la  com/a^te  d" Occident.  Others 
will  be  found,  by  title  at  least,  in  the  Recueil 
geniral  des  anciennes  lois  /-'ranfoises  {Pzris,  1S30), 
vol.  xxi.,  with  the  preambles  given  at  length  of 
some  of  the  more  important.  Neither  of  these 
collections  is  complete,  nor  doe&  that  of  Duhaut* 
champ  take  their  places  but  all  three,  doubtless, 
contain  the  chief  of  such  documents. 

A  few  of  the  contemporary  publications  may 
be  noted:  — 

Some  Considerahons  on  the  Consequences  oj 
the  French  settlins^  Colonies  on  the  Mississif/i, 
front  a  Gentleman  [Bercsford]  0/  America  to  his 
Friend  in  London,  London,  1720  (Carter-Brown, 
vol.  iii.  no.  275). 

Impiirtial  Inquiry  into  the  Kis^ht  of  the  French 
King  to  the  Territory  west  of  the  Mississi^fi 
(London,  n  d  ). 

The  Chimera ;  #r,  tie  French  TAiy  of  paying 
National  Debts  laid  open  (I.ondon,  1720). 

Full  and  Imp\irtiiil  Account  of  the  Company 
«f  the  Mississippi  .  .  .  projected  and  utticd  by  Mr. 
Laxo.  To  which  is  added  a  Description  of  the 
Country  of  the  Mississippi  and  a  RcLuion  of  the 
Disco:ery  of  it,  in  Tioo  letters from  a  Gentleman  to 
his  Friend  {\.ox\Aqv\,  1720).  In  French  and  Eng- 
lish (cf.  Carter- Brown,  voL  iiu  no.  276).  This  is 
an  incentive  to  the  speculation. 

llistorische  und  jicographische  Beschreif>un^  des 
«n  dcm  grosscn  Flusse  Mississippi  in  A'ord  America 
gc/e^cncn  herrlichen  Landes  Louisiitui,  etc.  (Ixip- 
tic,  1720)  Svo.  It  h.^s  a  map  of  L<.)uisiana.  There 
was  a  second  edition  the  same  year  in  !2mo, 
with  .4u'UihrU:ke  beginning  a  title  otherwise  the 
same  ( Carter- Hrown,  vol.  iii.  nos.  277,  278).  It 
has  an  api^endix.  Rcmarques  tiler  den  Mtssissip' 
fischcn  .-tt  ticn-I/iUidil,  which  is  a  translation  of 
a  section  on  Louisiana  in  .4.ttt>f/.yii^'cn  o:rr  den 
Jtivphandel  en  het  c^dt,  published  at  .Amsterdam 
(Muller,  Si\'is  on  America,  1S72,  nos.  91^  916; 
1877,  no.  1S17). 

Le  '\inquer0ttetir  en  dem/mr :  Das  ist,  der  tvrw 
noeifHende  Banquerottirer,  etc  .  with  a  long  expla- 
nation in  German  of  the  lament  of  a  victim,  dated 
1720,  without  place,  and  purporting  to  be  printed 
£rom  a  Dutch  copy  (cf.  Carter- Brom^Syp 

Het  Groott  Tafereel  der  Dwetaxkei  ■ 
de  ofhc^st.  voertgang  en  cmdrrr 


BuhM  en  IFindnigotie  in  Vrantryi,  Engelande» 
de  Nederlanden,gepleegt  in  dem  Jaare  DDCCXX- 
(1720).  This  is  a  folio  volume  of  satire,  intercit- 
ing  for  its  plates,  most  of  which  are  burlesqua; 
but  among  them  are  a  full-length  portrait  of 
Law,  another  of  .Mrs.  Law  in  her  finer)-,  and  a 
map  of  Louisiana.  There  is  a  copy  in  Hana:d 
College  Librar}-.  Cf.  Carter-Brown,  vol.  iii.  no. 
270;  Muller, /^<w>6j  on  America  no.  15C3. 

There  is  in  the  Boston  Public  Library  a 
coDtemporar)'  manuscript  entitled,  Memmn 
(Tapres  les  voyages  par  Charles  Le  Gae,  dircctm 
de  la  Comp.  des  JneUs  i  la  Louisiane,  sur  la  Lout- 
siane,  sa  giograpkte^  la  situation  de  la  coimA 
Franfaise.du  26  aottst  171S  au  6  mars  1721,  d 
des  moyens  de  famJliorer.  Manuscrit  rtJiil 
en  1722.  Le  Gac  was  the  agent  of  Law's  Com- 
pany during  th  s  years. 

The  earliest  personal  sketch  which  wc  have 
noted  is  a  Let-en  en  character  van  J.  Lrj 
(Amsterdam,  1722). 

A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Projects  of  John  Ltj 
was  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1791,  afterward 
included  in  J.  P.  Wood's  .-indent  and  Modem 
Stat:  of  the  Parish  of  Cramond  (Edinburgh, 
1794),  and  the  foundation  of  the  later  Ltft  a} 
y>'hn  Lino  of  Lauriston,  published  by  Wood  at 
Edinburgh  in  1S24.   This  may  be  supplemented 


in  some  points  by  Chambers's  Biographical  Dic' 
tionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen. 

Professor  Smyth  found,  when  he  assigned 
one  of  his  lectures  on  Modern  History  (no.  27) 
to  Law  and  his  exploits,  that  he  got  at  that  time 
the  best  exposition  for  his  sj-stcm  in  English 
from  Steuart's  Political  Economy.  The  latest 
summarised  statement  in  English  will  be  found 
in  Lalor's  Civloptcditi  of  Political  Science,  vol.  iu 
(1SS3),  and  a  good  one  in  Mackay's  Popular  Delu- 
sions. The  general  historians  of  England,  more 
particularly  Stanhope,  do  not  tell  the  story  of  the 
great  imitator}-  pageant  of  the  South  Sea  Scheme 
without  more  i*  lc>s  reference  to  Law.  Those 
of  the  United  States  necessarily  recount  the 
train  of  events  in  Paris,  of  which  Louisiana  was 
the  Kickground.  .\  few  English  monographs, 
like  J.  Murray's  French  Financiers  under  Louis 
.Vy..  and  an  anonymous  b«.x>k.  Law,  the  Finan- 
cier, his  S- kerne  and  Times  (London,  1856),  cover 
specially  the  great  projector's  career ;  while  the 
best  key  to  his  fate  at  the  hands  of  magazinisti 
will  l<  Poole's  Index  to  Periodical 

Likrath  ,  S54).  where  a  popular  «• 

iS  noted,  which  having  ap> 
\xitr  Magaxim  (vol.  XI. 
0  been  included  in  the 
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TOiiUDC  of  bis  works  called  IVoi/ert's  Koost^  and 

In  France  the  treatment  of  the  great  delu- 
sion has  been  frequent.  The  chief  soorce  of 
later  writers  has  been  perhaps  Duhautchamp's 
Hutiirfdu  ivstim* des fitiances    la  Have,  1739), 

which, with  his  account  of  the  Visa,  makes  a  full 
exposition  of  the  ri.se  and  tail  of  the  excitement 
brone  who  was  in  the  midst  of  it.  His  fifth  and 
sixth  volumes  contnin  the  most  complete  lx>dy 
dL  the  i^islation  attending  tbc  movement.  For* 
boanais*  Reekerfkes  ei  eOHtiifhvtions  mr  Ua 
p'trn/t's  France  <1  rannie  1721  (Basle,  1758) 
is  a  work  of  great  research,  and  free  from  preju- 
dice. The  Etuyclophiie  milhodique  (1783)  in 
its  essays  on  commerce  and  banking  contributes 
valuable  aid,  and  there  is  ;i  critical  review  in 
Ch.  Canilb^ii  Essai  sur  U  m-cnu  fubhc  ( Pariii, 
i8o6|.  To  these  may  be  added  Bailly's  msttirt 

puntciire  dc  la  Fr.iiu  ,  (]':iri.s,  1S30}  :  I'u^f  iic 
Lture's  "Notice  historique  sur  Jeau  Law,  ses 
eciits  et  Ics  operations  du  systime.**  in  his 
Eii'iuymistfs  fittancitrs  J  11  Ji.x  hnidime  sUcU 
(1S43I;  Theodore  Vial's  La'M,  ft  le  systitne  du 
f-irier'niontujte  de  1716  (1S49);  A.  Cochut's  Z<;ti', 
ioi:  systinu  et  son  efoque  (1853);  J.  B.  H.  R. 
C'ap<figue's  J/ist.  ir,'  iks  grandes  opiratim'.x  fir.an- 
r^'Vi  (Paris,  «S55),  vol.  i.  p.  116;  J.  1',  Clement's 
hrtnitshistonqms  ( 1856) ;  and  le  Baron  Ncrvo'a 
Lei  fimincts  Fmnfuists  ( Paris,  1863).  L.  A. 
Thiers'  encyclopedic  article  on  Law  was  trans* 
lated  and  antuitated  by  Frank  S.  Ftske  as 
Mi  tNcir  of  the  Mississippi  /iuNtle,  and  published 
in  New  York  in  1859.  This  is  perhaps  the  best 
iingle  book  for  an  English  reader,  who  may 
find  in  an  appendix  to  it  the  account  of  the 
Daricn  Expedition  from  the  Eticyrlopaiiia  Bri- 
tinniia,  and  one  of  the  South  Sea  Scheme 
from  Mackay's  P»Pmlar  Deluthm.  Thiers' 
French  text  was  at  the  same  time  revised  and 
pabitthed  separately  in  Paris  in  i^tji.  Among 
sdier  French  monographs  P.  E.  Levasseur's 
Riikrrchts  histt^iijues  sur  le  systhiu  de  Law 
(Paris,  1S54,  and  again,  1857)  is  perhaps  the 
most  complete  treatment  which  the  subject  has 
yet  received.  We  may  further  add  Jules 
.Michekt's  "  Paris  tt  la  France  sous  Law  "in  the 
kivtu  di  deux  mondts,  i86j,  vol.  xUv. ;  and  the 
general  histories  of  France,  notably  Martin's  and 
Guizot's,  of  which  there  an  Eiiilhsh  versions; 
the  special  works  on  the  reign  of  Loub  XV., 
like  DeTocqneville's ;  P.  E.  Ijtfmontey's  HUtoire 
df  la  Rigau-e  (Paris.  1832);  J.  F.  Marmontel's 
RigtHce  du  due  de  Orlians  (1805),  vol.  i.  p.  168; 
and  the  conglomerate  monograph  of  La  Croix, 
Dixdiuiiihiit  n'Me  {"PsLtis,  1875),  chap.  viii.  I^w 
findn  his  most  vigorous  (Icfciulcr  in  T.ouis  Blanc, 
in  a  chapter  of  the  introduction  to  his  Riwlutiim 

The  Germans  have  not  made  their  treatment 
of  the  subject  v«*ry  prominent,  but  reference  may 


be  made  to  J.  Heymann's  Jmw  und  sein  System 
(I853J- 

The  strong  dramatic  contrasts  of  I  .aw'>  career 
have  served  the  English  novelist  Amsworth  in 
a  story  which  is  known  by  the  projector's  name; 
but  the  reader  trill  better  get  all  the  contrasts 
and  f.xtraordinnrv  vicissitudes  of  the  social 
concomitants  of  the  time  in  the  Memarcs  of  St. 
Simon,  Richelieu,  PoUnitz,  Barbier,  Dangeau, 

Duclos,  and  itthers. 

The  familiarity  of  Mr.  Davis  with  the  subject 
has  been  of  great  aaaistaiMe  to  the  Editor  In 
making  this  survey. 

II.  The  Story  or  MoNCACHT-.\rt.  —  The 
writer  of  this  chapter  has,  in  the  Frocetdiitgs  of 

the  AnSi  riiiin  Aiil'i!ju.ir iiiii  .SV.  /t/r,  A])!!]  25,  I&S3, 

printed  a  paper  on  the  siorj-  ot  Moncacht-Apc,— 
an  Indian  of  the  Vaxoo  tribe,  who  claimed  to 
have  made  a  journey  from  the  Mi^sissij)])!  U\  the 
Pacific  about  the  year  1700,  which  paper  has 
also  1)een  printed  separately  as  7%e  Jewmey  of 
Motuacht-Apc.  The  story,  which  first  appeared 
in  Le  Page  du  Pratz'  contributions  to  the 
jfotirital  axon<mu/ue,  and  first  took  i>ermanent 
form  in  Dumont's  Memoir es  in  1753,  was 
made  in  jiart  to  depend  for  its  cthnnlogical 
interest  on  the  Vazoo  marrying  a  captive  Indian, 
who  tells  him  a  story  of  bearded  white  men 
being  seen  on  the  Pacific  coast.  That  the 
Yazoo  himself  encountered  on  the  Pacific  coast 
a  bearded  people  who  came  there  annually  in 
ships  for  (Ke-Nvood,  is  derived  from  the  fuller 
narrative  which  Le  P.-igc  du  Pratz  himself  gives 
in  his  Ilistoire  de  la  Louisiane  published  five 
years  later,  in  1 7 58. 

Mr.  Davis  does  not  find  any  consirleration 
of  the  verity  of  the  story  till  Samuel  Engel 
discussed  it  in  his  Mhmoires  tt  ohterfotions 
gioi^raphiques,  published  at  Lausanne  in  tr'^'S, 
wluch  liad  a  cliart  showing  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  route  of  the  Indian,  as  Le  Page  du 
Pratz  had  traced  it,  in  tracking  him  from  the  Mis- 
souri to  the  streams  which  feed  the  Columbia 
River.  The  storj-  was  later  examined  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Stewart  in  The  Transactions  of  the 
Literary  tin  I  Ifistorical  Society  of  QuJw,  i. 
19S  (1829),  who  accepted  the  tale  as  truthful; 
and  Greenbow,  in  his  HUtory  rf Oregon  (Boston, 
p.  145),  rejects  as  improJmhlc  only  the 
ending  as  Dumont  gives  it.  In  1S81,  when 
M.  de  Quatrefage  rehearsed  the  story  in  the 
Unme  danthropoltpet  vol.  iv.,  he  argued  that 
the  bearded  met>  must  have  been  Japanese. 
It  was  this  paper  of  the  distinguished  French 
anthropologist  which  incited  Mr.  Davis  to  the 
study  of  the  narrative  ;  and  it  is  by  his  dis- 
crimination that  we  are  reminded  how  the 
story  grew  to  have  the  susf^cious  termination, 
at'ter  Le  V.vj.<:  had  communicated  it  to  Dumont; 
so  that  in  Mr.  Davis's  judgment  one  is  "  for<xd 
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to  the  unwilling  concluaion  that  the  original 
fttory  of  the  ravage  Auffercd  changes  at  I'agc'n 
hanM«."  The  utory  hai  since  been  examined  by 
il.  II.  Hancroft  in  his  Nortkwtst  Coast,  i. 
//  itq.,  who  sect  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth 
of  the  narrative. 

There  is  an  account  of  the  early  maps  of  the 
country  went  of  I^ke  .Superior  and  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  Misitinsippi  in  Winchcll's  Gtaiogi- 


caJ  Surifv  of  Minnesota,  Final  Report,  vol.  L, 
with  a  fac-Mmile  of  one  of  1737.  Between  1730 
and  1740  Verendrye  and  his  companions  ex- 
plored the  country  west  and  northwest  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  reached  the  Rocky  Mountaics 
Mills,  Boundaries  of  Ontario,  p.  75,  says  he  faile: 
to  find  in  the  Montteur,  September  and  Notc& 
bcr,  1S57,  the  account  of  Vcrendne's  disccrcr- 
ies  by  Margry,  to  which  Garneau  refers. 


CARTOGRAPHY 


or 


LOUISIANA  AND   THE   MISSISSIPPI  BASIN 
UNDER  THE  FRENCH  DOMINATION. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


THE  original  tpdlillg  of  the  name  Missi!>- 
sippi,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  Algon- 
quin word,  is  Miiki  Sibi^  a  form  still  conunonly 
used  by  the  Louisiana  Creoles.  TontJ  suggested 
Make  Sepe  ;  Father  Laval,  Mu  hisef^,  which  by 
Fatlter  Labatt  was  softened  into  Mtsisiffi.  Mar- 
<t«iette  added  the  fint  $  in  Missis^,  and  aome 
\'.\\-:r  evplort-r  a  second  in  Mississipi,  :is  it  is 
ip«Ucd  in  France  to-day.  No  one  knows  who 
added  a  seeond  /  in  Mitswifpu  for  it  wm  genp 
tnlly  spelled  with  one/ when  the  United  States 
bot^ht  Louisiana.' 

In  Vol.  IV.  of  the  present  HtHtry  the  ear- 
liest maps  of  the  Mississippi  Basill  are  enumer- 
aied,  and  facsinii'cs  or  -k-  'trhes  of  the  follow- 
ing may  be  seen  in  that  volume  x-^ 

1673-73  (p.  aai).  An  anonymous  map  of  the 
course  of  the  Mi-^sissippi,  which  is  also  to  be 
found  in  Breesc's  Early  Hitt.  of  JUinoit.  Other 
early  maps,  without  date,  are  noted  In  VoL  IV. 
at  pp.  206,  2 1 5. 

1673-74  (pp.  208,  312,  214,  218).  Joliet's 
maps;  and  (p.  220)  Marquette's  map,  which  has 
sinoe  been  reprodnoed  hi  Andreas**  CIm^  i. 
P-47- 

1682-  84-88  (pp.  337,  228,  2JO,  231).  Fran- 
queUn's  au^  — tho  last  of  which  has  sitHx 

been  reproduced  in  Winchell's  GeoUj^eat Survey 
«/  Mtnntsota,  Final  Report,  i.  pi.  2. 

1683-  97  (PP-  249.  25'.  252.  253).  Henneinn's 
oups,  also  to  be  found  in  Winchell  and  Breese. 

l6$5  (p.  237).  Minet's  map;  and  without 
date  (p.  235)  the  map  of  Ratadin.    The  map 


which  accompanied  Joutcl's  Journal  in  1713 
also  gave  the  topography  of  the  time  of  La«alle. 
(See  p.  240.) 

1668  (p.  232).    The  map  of  Coronelli  and 
Tillemon  ;  and  (p.  233)  that  of  Kaffcix. 
1702  {p.  394).    The  map  in  Campanius. 
1703-1709  (pp.  asS,  359^  a6cv  a6t|.  Maps  in 


It  is  in  continoation  of  this  series,  which  in- 

cludes  others  not  here  mentioned,  lliat  the  fol- 
lowing enumeration  is  ofiered  o£  the  cartograph- 
ical  results  which  contndled  and  developed  die 
maps  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  i)hites  of  the  map;*  of  Nicolas  Sanson, 
who  had  died  in  1667,'*  were  towards  the  end 
of  that  centnry  in  the  liands  of  Hubert  Jaillot, 
who  was  later  a  roval  geographer  of  France.* 
He  published  in  Parts,  in  1693,  what  passes  for 
Sanson's  Amirique  SepttiUrhmatt^  with  adaptaf 
tions  to  contemporary  knowledge  of  American 
geography.  It  naturally  augments  the  claims 
of  the  French  to  the  disputed  areas  of  the  con- 
tinent It  was  reissued  at  Amsterdam  not  long 
after  as  "  Dressefe  sur  les  observations  de  M™ 
dc  r.\cademie  Royale  dcs  Sciences."  The 
plate  was  long  in  use  in  Amsterdam,  and  I  have 
noticed  reissues  as  late  .as  1755;  bv  rattens. 

The  English  claims  to  the  westward  at  this 
time  will  be  seen  in  ''The  Plantations  of  Eng- 
land in  America,"  contained  in  Edward  Well*' 
New  Sett  of  Maps,  London,  1698-99.' 
The  most  distinguished  French  cartographers 

)  }bvier  Eynaa  adopts  another  fenn  in  "La  legends  du  MeschacA^,"  —  a  paper  in  the iESmw  CniOMf/tf- 
tatnt  (vol.  x.xxL  pp.  177, 486, 746),  In  wbkh  he  traces  the  history  of  the  explotations  from  Marquette  to  the 

doth  of  Bienville. 

*  Xorman  McF.  Walker  on  the  "  Ge<^aphical  Nomenclature  of  Louisiana,"  in  the  Mag.  of  Amur.  History, 
Sept.,  1S83,  p.  211. 

»  See  Vo!.  IV.  p.  r:x. 

*  There  is  an  account  of  him  in  the  Aiig.  lieog.  Ephemeriden^  voL  x.  p.  385.    See  \*ol.  IV.  p.  375. 

*  Then  are  iasnas  of  bter  dstea,  172a,  etc. 
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of  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  were 

the  father  and  son,  Claude  and  Guillaume  De- 
lisle.  The  father,  Ci.iutk-,  died  in  1720  at  76; 
the  son,  mx  yeara  IdUi,  in  1726,  at  51.'  Their 
maps  of  Amhriqtu  SepUntnonaU  were  pabli»hcd 
at  Paris  of  vari'ms  d:\tcs  in  the  lirst  quarter  of 
the  century,  and  were  reissued  at  Auisierdani.'- 
Their  Cartt  de  la  LomsM$u  a  du  C^urt  du 
Miiiisiifi  appeared  first  at  Paris  in  irr.j,  and 
amended  copies  appeared  at  various  later  datcb.^ 
Thomassy*  refers  to  an  original  draft  hyGuiU 
laume  Dclisie,  CarU dt  la  rv.  iirt  Ju  Mississipi, 
drtssle  sur  la  mimoires  dt  M.  Le  Sueur,  1702. 
which  is  i)reserved  in  the  Archives  Scientifiques 
de  la  Marine,  at  I'aris.  Thoniassy  (p.  211)  aUo 
refers  to  an  edition  of  Dclisle's  C.tA  <ii  /</  Lou- 
isiaue,  published  in  June,  tjii),  by  the  Compagnie 
d'Occident  Gov.  Burnet  wrote  of  this  map  to 
t!iL  I.Mrd".  ',)f  Tratk,'  t!i;it  iVli^lc  had  taken 
from  the  borders  of  New  Vork  and  Pennsylvania 
fifty  leagues  of  territory,  which  he  had  allowed 
to  the  El^Ush  in  his  map  of  1703. 

There  is  an  Amsterdam  edition  (1722)  of  De- 
lisle's  Carte  du  Mexique  et  de  Im  Floride,  dts 
Ttrres  Angloises  et  des  Isles  Autillet^  du  CWfV 
ct  des  Environs  dc  Li  Rh  i^rc  dc  Mississipi,  meas- 
uring 24  X  19  inches,  which  includes  nearly  the 
whole  ol  North  America. 

Nicholas  de  Fer  was  at  t!ii^  tinu  the  royal 
geographer  of  llelgium,  I70t-i7i6.''  We  note 
several  of  his  maps  :  — 

Lis  Costes  tiux  Em/irtms  de  la  Rroiire  de  Mists- 
sipi,  par  A*  de  Fer,  1701.  This  extends  from 
Cajjc  Roman  (Carolina)  to  the  Texas  coast,  and 
shows  the  Mississippi  up  to  the  "  Nihata  "  vtl- 
bt:c.  There  Is  a  copy  in  the  Sparks  MSS^  vol. 
xxviii. 

Le  Vitux  Mexifta  mee  /«r  €W/«r  de  la  Ptoridet 

f'ar  .V  Fer.  170^.  This  extends  south  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Panaraa-  Ihere  is  a  copy  in  the 
Spark«5  MS8..  vol.  xxviH. 


Le  Canada  au  NaiveUe  framee^  Vms,  1705 
I'hcre  is  a  copy  in  the  Sparks  MSS.,  vol.  xxm. 
It  shows  North  America  from  Labrador  to  Flur 
ida,  and  includes  the  Mississippi  valley.  The 
region  west  ai  the  All^hanies  h  given  to 
France,  ns  well  as  the  water-shed  of  the  lovct 
St.  Lawrence. 

De  Fer  also  published,  in  1717,  Le  Cdfi  A 
Mexique  it  lei  prwhteet  et  ietee  puFtitBinim 
[sicj. 

In  1718  his  Le  CoMTS  du  MUsitsifi  en  dt  5»s^ 
Louis  was  published  by  the  Compagnie  dtkcir 
dent. 

Making  a  part  of  Herman  Moll's  .V.ti'  .k, 
exact  Map  of  the  DomittioHS  of  the  Kih£  c  f  Grt  J 
h't!t.iii:  on  Mt'  Continent  ef  Xorih  Amfr.i: 
mcasurmg  24  X  40  inches,  issued  in  1715,  was  1 
lesser  draft  called  Ltminasut,  with  tie  inJu* 
settlements  and  numfn  r  of  fighting  men  auc- 
ttiig  iff  the  account  of  Capt.  T.  NearnI' 

When  Moll,  in  1720,  published  his  He»tkf 
of  the  North  Parts  of  Ameriea  elatmed  by  fw,< 
under  the  name  of  Louinatia^  Missisuppt,  t' "-' 
ada,  and  A^erp  FraMee^  tuith  ike  adfrimng  imt 
tones  of  England  af$d  Spam  (measuring  24  X  4  : 
inf  lu  >  l,  he  >ai(i  that  a  great  part  of  it  was  take 
from  "  the  original  draughts  of  Mr.  Blackmorf, 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Berisford,  now  residing 
Carnliiia.  ('apt.  Nairn,  and  other.-,  mvcr  bet'T 
published."  lie  adds  that  the  southwest  ^^'^ 
followed  B  map  by  Delisle,  published  in  Pin- 
in  June,  1718.* 

In  1719  the  Sieur  Diron  made  observatioiu 
for  a  map  preserved  in  the  Bibliothequc  Ni- 
tionale  at  Paris,  Fieuve  Samt  Lams,  a-divjns 
Mississipi,  sliiiwiiig  the  cf>iirse  of  the  rivti 
from  New  Orleans  to  Cahokia,  which  was  aoc 
drawn,  however,  till  1732.*  About  the  mom 
time  (1719-20)  the  surveys  of  M.  Dc  Scriguv 
were  used  in  another  map,  preaerved  m  j^''^ 
Archives  Sdentifiques  de  la  Marine,  Ori&^W 


1  There        purtr,til!»  iiid  nutitcj*  yl  tlic  two  in  tlic  Aiij^.  O^v^-.  L/Jt^mcruLu,  published  at  Weimit, 
(vbL  X.). 

2  An  Jii.K  X.'K-.oju     r..[:'-  ci-lit  iii;n>>  .ii  A lu-icfdam, with  the  name «f  GnUlaaine  Ddi$lr. ia 

1720,  iind  wiili  Uier  lUteii.    '1  lie  maps  measure  i^  X  2.1  lutlic^. 
*  There  are  modem  reproductions  of  it  in  French's  Hist.  Ceil,  ef  Leuisiama,  voL  IL,  us 

Casscll  -^  ('ii:.'t./  Sfji.'r^.  i.       ;  unrl  fur  ;hr  u]i[ht  pot'.i.m  in  WintluH's  G<:'i.  Survey  vf 
fort,  vol.  i.  p.  20,    ihc  lower  part  ot  it    given  m  the  pnesent  work,  VoL  II.  p.  294. 
4  GioL  practique  dt  la  Leutsiane,  p.  309. 

6  A'.       <'■<:.  "7- 

6  Cs.  Buii^in       A;  .V,i. .      G£v£.  d  Anvers.  vii.  463.    De  Per  was  bom  in  1646;  <Ued  iu  1 
likeness  is  in  .4//;'.  <7i(\i'  ff/iemeHtlert,  Si?pt.,  1S03,  p.  265. 

'  Tills  m.i|>  i^  wiiitli  ,ilK>ut  5io        '1      ...so  publislu'^1  i:i  i^i.i  ;i  M<tf  0/ North  America:^        vigr.fr. • 
by  Gc>'.  Virtue  —  >iz£     X  33  inches.   Moli't  ^||^^  lhi»  time  were  n»d»  up  into  cdUectkuis  ot  vir 
dates  Mid  titles. 

'  This  map  of  N'orth  America L'^  ivprdduced  in  \^ia^aHj(t^tBU^^/^f^^^^fSflHK_^^iiirt»^  Torotm, 
It  shows  .1  view  of  the  Iriii;.;n  roit  nti  the  "  SawpiT"*  -  ■  i^^lHliBIIPB*         and  cvrku 

of  sixiy4%eo  m/r^/,  eightoiiM  iif  ivliich  relate  to 
years  htur.  Cf.  aliio"A  fi$^  Jiuip  of  LquI; 
(onseciicncts  of  the  Fr*M,  i'  ^eUiin^  CcUniee 
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CStes  dt  la  Louisiant  dtfuis  Its  bcuehts  du 
MHitinipt  jm^*h  la  ktk  A  SakU-yntpk,  Ftet 
of  the  gulf  shore  of  this  map  is  reprodnced  ia 
Tbomassy  (plate  ii.)- 

Tlw  year  1719  ia  also  assigned  to  Jolm 
nex's  Map  of  Louisiana  and  the  rivrr  AlissiS' 
nfit  m9ii  humbly  inscribed  t9^Law  pf  LawrtS' 
ttn,  measnriag  23  X  19  inches.* 

Genid  van  Kenlen  pvUiihed  at  Amsterdam, 
in  1720.  a  laree  map,  in  two  sheets.  Carte  tie 
la  NotevtlU  i-rame  ou  u  voit  le  cours  des  grandes 
Jtiiatrts  Mit$i»^  it  S,  LmmUt  with  annota- 
tions on  the  French  fortified  posts. 

At  PariAf  in  November,  1720^  De  Bcauvil- 
tiers  took  the  obserrations  of  La  Haipe  and 
drafted  a  Carie  nomvlle  de  la  partt  dt  FtMOi 
de  la  frevitue  de  ia  Louisiane.^ 

The  map  of  Coxe^s  Carriona,  1722,  is  given 
in  bcstmile  on  an  earlier  ])age  (ante,  p.  70). 

The  Memoirs  of  ychn  Kf  K'erslaud  (Lon- 
don, 1726)  contain  a  "new  map  of  Louisiana, 
and  tlie  river  Mississipi."' 

The  map  in  La  Pothcrie's  Histoire  de  PAml- 
rique  Seftentrionaie  (Paris,  1732,  vol.  ii.),  called 
**  Carte  g^^ralle  de  la  NouveHe  France,"  ie> 
tains  (he  misplacement  of  the  months  of  the 
Mississippi,  as  La  Salle  bad  conceived  them  to  be 
on  tlie  western  shore  of  the  gulf,  giving  the 
name  "Baye  de  Spiritu  Sancto"  to  an  inlet 
mure  nearly  in  the  true  |K)sition  of  its  mouths. 

Thomassy*  points  out  that  William  Darby, 
in  his  Geographical  Description  cf  Louisiana  (2cl 
ed.  1S17),  in  rcprodticinp;  lean  Baptiste  Ho- 
mann's  map  of  Louisiana,  published  at  Nurem- 
betg  as  the  earliest  of  the  coantrf  which  he 
could  find,  was  unfortunntc  in  accepting  for 


sipi  seu  Prm'incia  Ludovuuxna  a  Hennefin  df 
team  amm  idSf,  was  published  not  Iv  from 

1730,  and  extending  so  as  to  include  Acadia, 
Lake  Superior,  and  Texas,  defines  the  respect- 
ive bounds  of  the  Englisli,  Ficnch,  and  Span* 
ish  possessions.* 

When  Moll  published  bis  A>i&  Survey  0/  tht 
Globe,  in  1729,  he  induded  in  it  (no.  27)  a  map 
of  New  France  and  Louisiana,  showing  hov  they 
hemmed  in  the  English  colonies. 

Henry  Popple's  Map  of  ike  BrUisk  Empire 
iM  AmerkOt  wiA  tkt  finauk  and  Spanish  Settle' 
ments  adjacrttt  thereto,  was  issued  in  London  in 
twenty  sheets,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Lords 
(tf  Trade,  in  1732;  and  reissued  in  1733  and 
1740.*  .\  reproduction  was  published  at  Am« 
sterdam,  about  1737,  by  Covens  and  Mortier. 
Popple's  map  was  for  the  Mississippi  valley, 
in  large  part  based  on  Delisle's  map  of  1718. 

Jean  Baptiste  D'Anville  was  in  the  early 
prime  of  his  activity  when  the  Delisles  passed 
off  the  stage,  having  been  bom  in  1697,  and  a 
long  life  was  before  liim,  for  he  did  not  tlie 
till  17S2,  having  gained  the  name  of  being  the 
first  to  raise  geography  to  the  dignity  of  an 
exact  science.'  He  had  an  in.stinct  for  phys- 
ical geography,  and  gained  credit  for  his  crit- 
ical discrimination  between  conflicting  reports, 
which  final  surveys  verified.  1  lis  jirincipal  CarU 
de  la  Lomsumt  was  issued  as  "  Dressee  en 
1732;  publtee  en  I7p.*"  His  map  of  AwU- 
rique  StpttHtrionale  usually  bears  date  1746-48; 
and  a  new  draft  of  it,  with  im]>rovementS|  was 
published  at  Nuremberg  in  1756, 

A  map  made  by  Dwamc  de  Montigny  about 

1740,  Carte  dc  la  pro^'incr  de  la  Li.nihiane,  antr?^ 


such  purpose  a  mere  perversion  of  the  earlier  fois  It  Afitsissipi,  preser\'ed  in  the  Depot  de  la 


and  original  French  maps.  Homann,  moreover, 

was  one  of  those  geographers  of  casv  con- 
science, who  never  or  seldom  date  a  map,  and 
the  Gennan  cartographer  seems  in  this  instance 
to  have  done  little  more  than  reengrave  the 
map  which  accompanied  the  Paris  publication 
of  Joutel's  Journal  historique,  in  17 13.  Ho- 
mann's  map,  called  Ampiitimm  regionis  Missit- 


Marine  at  Paris,  is  said  by  Tliomassy  (p.  217) 
t'>  he  more  valuable  for  its  historical  legends 
than  for  its  geography. 

In  1744  the  maps  of  Nicolas  Bellin  were  at- 
tached to  the  A'mi-'ellt  France  of  Charlevoix, 
and  they  include.  Ixslde  the  map  of  North 
America,  a  Carte  de  la  Louisiane,  Cours  du  Mis- 
ussipif  //  pair  voisitu.*    Bdlin'b  Carte  dee  em* 


S  Senex  issued  a  revision  of  a  nsp  of  North  Ameriea  this  lame  year,  ^  12  X 19  hidus.  Between  171s 
sod  I  -35  Sencx's  maps  were  often  gathered  into  atlaws,  OMitumiig  usnslly  about  36  maps. 

•  Thomawy,  p.  214. 

•  SSbbi,  fee  37,60a  Ker  was  s  secret  agent  of  the  British  fnvsmmen^snd  Curl,  the  publisher,  was  pilloried 
<0r  issuing  tlie  book. 

•  Giolegie  pretctique  de  la  Louisiane,  p.  a. 

•  Homann,  b.  1663;  d.  at  Nuremberg,  1724.  There  ts  an  account  of  him  in  the  Altg.  Geog.  Ephemeriden, 
Nov.,  iSoi.  There  are  extracts  from  the  despatcliL>  of  the  (iovernors  of  Canada,  1 716-1796,  respSCtillg  die 
controversy  over  the  bounds  between  the  French  sod  English  in  N,  Y,  Cot,  Decu^  ia.  960. 

«  ^bin,  XV.  64,140. 

T  His  CEuvres  Geograph'iques  were  published  collectively  St  Paris  in  ilwe  veliiows  in  I744>4;.  The 

atlases  which  pass  under  his  name  bear  dates  usually  from  174'  ?'t  \  the  5Pt'nimt<'  map*;  lw>in:j  distinctively 
dated,  as  tlioee  of  North  .America  in  1746;  those  t)f  South  America  in  174b;  those  of  Canada  and  Louisiana. 

•  The  upper  part      it  is  ic[  r  duced  in  .Andrcas's  O';/  .7ri.  i  ;o 

•  These  maps  arc  reproduced  in  Dr.  Shea  »  transu..on  ol  Ckiarlcvoi.x.    The  map  showing  the  respective 
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b^uchurei  dii  Jietn-e  Saint-Louis  (1744)  is  based 
on  a  draft  by  Huache  (1732),  following  an  orig- 
inal manuscript  (1731)  preserved  in  the  Archives 
Scientifiqucs  de  la  Marine,  in  Paris. 

Hellin  also  dates  in  1750  a  Carte  de  la  Lou- 
isiant  ct  ties  f'ays  voisins,  and  in  an  atlas  of  his, 
Amfriqut  Septentrionalt,  Atlas  maritime^  pub- 
lished in  1764  by  order  of  the  Due  dc  Choiseul, 
HclIin  includes  various  other  and  even  earlier 
maps  of  Louisiana.' 


Thomassy  ^  also  refers  to  a  MS.  map  in  the 
Bibliothique  Nationale,  Carte  dt  la  Cosu  ti 
Province  de  la  Louisiane,  dated  at  New  Orleans, 
October  5,  1746,  which  is  not,  however,  of 
much  value. 

There  is  a  "Carte  dc  la  Louisiane  "  in  Do- 
mont  de  Montigny's  Memoires  hisloriques  it  h 
Louisiane,  vol.  i.  (1753),  a  facsimile  of  which  1* 
given  herewith.  It  perhaps  follows  the  one  rt 
ferred  to  alwve. 
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There  is  on  a  later  page  a  facsimile  of  the  map, 
showing  the  carrj'ing-place  between  the  St.  Law- 
rtDce  ind  Mississippi  valleys,  which  appeared 
in  the  London  (1747  and  1755)  editions  of  Cad- 
willider  Colden's  History  of  the  Five  Indian 
Xatumi/  Ctinada. 

The  controversy  over  the  bounds  of  the 
French  and  P-nglish  possessions,  which  was  so 
unproductive  of  results  in  1755,  caused  a  large 
number  of  maps  to  be  issued,  representing  the 
rniertstj  of  either  side.  The  French  claimed 
in  the  main  the  watcr-shcd  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  lakes,  and  that  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  its  tributaries.  The  English  con- 
ctded  to  them  a  southern  limit  following  the 
St.  Ljwrence  and  the  Ottawa,  thence  across 
Huron  and  Michigan,  to  the  Illinois,  descend- 
ing that  river  to  the  Mississippi;  and  conse- 
quently denied  them  the  southern  water-shed 
^  the  St.  Lawrence  and  most  of  the  eastern 
«ter-shed  of  the  Mississippi. 

"nthe  French  side  the  following  maps  may 
be  named :  — 

The  great  D'Anville  map,  Canada,  Louisiane, 
alts  Itrrcs  ans^/aises,  which  was  followed  in  the 
next  year  (1756)  by  D'.Anvillc's  Mhnoire  on  the 
same  map;  Robert  de  Vaugondy's  Partie  de 
r Amlriipte  Sfptentrionale  qui  compretid  le  Court 
it  t Ohio,  la  NU*  AngUtirre,  la  NU*  VorJk,  New 
Jtruy,  Pensylvanie,  Maryland,  Virginit,  Caro- 
line ;  Carte  Nouvelle  de  PAmMque  Angloise  con- 
knant  le  Canada,  la  Nouvelle  Ecosse  ou  Acadie, 
lit  Ireixe  Provinces  unies,  az'ec  la  Floride,  par 
iliitikteu  Albert  Loiter,  published  at  Augsburg, 
without  date ;  Carte  des  possessions  Ant^loiscs  et 
FranfoisiS  du  Continent  de  P Amirique  Septentri- 
«*de,  published  by  Ottens  at  Amsterdam,  1755; 
QiTte  de  rAmirique  Scptcntrionale,  par  ,1/.  Bd- 
lix,  1755;  in  the  same  year  the  Partie  Orientate, 


et  partie  Oceidentale  de  la  Nouvelle  France  ou  du 
Canada,  likewise  by  KcUin;'  and  the  Carte  de 
la  Louisiane  par  le  Sieur  Bellin,  sur  de 

nouvelles  Ohservations  on  a  corrigi  les  lacs,  it 
leurs  environs,  IJS5 1  Canada  et  Louisiane,  par  le 
Sieur  le  Rouge,  inginitur giographt  du  Rot,  Paris, 
1755,  with  a  marginal  map  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

In  the  English  interests  there  were  several 
leading  maps :  A  new  and  accurate  map  oj 
North  America  {wherein  the  errors  of  all  pre- 
ceding  British,  French,  and  Dutch  maps  respect- 
iftg  the  rights  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain* 
and  the  limits  of  each  of  His  Majesty  s  Provinces 
are  corrected),  by  Huske.  This  was  engraved 
by  Thomas  Kitchin,  and  published  by  Dodsley 
at  London,  1755.  It  gives  the  names  of  the 
French  trading  posts  and  stations.  John  Iluske 
also  printed  The  Present  State  of  North  America, 
Part  /.,  London,  175^.  which  appeared  in  a 
2d  edition  the  same  year  with  emendations, 
giving  Huske's  map,  colored,  leaving  the  en- 
croachments of  the  French  uncolored.  It  was 
also  reprinted  in  Boston,  in  the  same  year.''' 

Another  is  A  map  of  the  British  Colonies  in 
North  America,  with  the  roads,  distances,  limits, 
and  extent  of  the  settlements.  This  is  John 
Mitchell's  map,  in  six  sheets,  engraved  by 
Kitchin,  published  in  London  by  Jcffcrys  and 
Faden,  1755.  John  Pownall,  under  date  of 
February  13,  1755,  certifies  to  the  approval  of 
the  Lords  of  Trade.'  It  was  reengraved,  with 
improvements,  a  year  or  two  later,  at  Amster- 
dam, by  Covens  and  Morticr,  under  the  title 
Map  of  the  British  and  French  Dominions  in 
North  America,  on  four  sheets,  with  marginal 
plans  of  Quebec,  Halifax,  Louisbourg,  etc.* 

Lewis  Evans  issued  his  General  j\fap  of  the 
Middle  British  Colonies  in  America  in  1755,' 


'  Cf.  his  Remarques  sur  la  Carte  de  tAmerique,  Paris,  1755. 

*  Sibin,  XV.  34,027 ;  and  xv.  p.  44S. 

"  Refening  to  the  maps  (1756),  Smith,  the  New  York  historian  {Hist.  N.  York,  .Albany,  1814,  p.  218),  says: 
"Dr.  Mitchell's  is  the  only  authentic  one  extant.  None  of  the  rest  concerning  .\mcrica  have  passed  under 
the  examination  or  received  the  sanction  of  any  public  board,  and  they  generally  copy  the  French."  Cf.  C, 
C.  Baldwin's  Early  Maps  of  Ohio,  p.  1 5. 

*  It  is  also  contained  in  the  Atlas  Ameripiain,  1778,  no.  335.  where  it  is  described  as  "traduit  dc  I'An- 
ihis  par  le  Rouge,"  and  is  dated  1777,  "Corigie  en  1776  par  .M.  Hawkins."  A  section  of  this  map  is  also 
■duded  in  the  blue  book.  North  American  Boundary,  Part  /.,  1S40. 

kman  (Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  i.  126)  says:  "Mitchell  pushed  the  English  claim  to  its  utmost  extreme, 
denied  that  the  French  were  rightful  owners  of  anything  in  North  America,  except  the  town  of  Quebec 
andtlie  trading  post  of  Tadmissac."  This  claim  was  made  in  his  Contest  in  America  bttween  Great  Britain 
t*i  France,  with  its  consequences  and  importance,  London,  1757. 

*  Tbotnion's  Bibliog.  of  Ohio,  no.  3S4 ;  .Sabin,  vi.  p.  272;  Baldwin's  Early  Maps  of  Ohio,  15;  Haven 
^l^maal  Printing,  \\.  p.  525.  The  main  words  of  the  title  are:  A  General  .Map  of  the  Middle  British 
Cibmkt  im  Am4rica  .  .  .  of  Aquanishuonlgy,  the  country  of  the  Confederate  indians.  Comprehending 

roper,  their  place  of  residence  ;  Ohio  and  Tiiuj^hsoxriinlie,  their  deer-hunting  countries  ; 
d  Skaniadarddc.  their  beaver-hunting  Countries  .  .  .  wherein  is  also  shewn  the  antient 
*  Indian  Nations.    By  Lewis  Evans,  1755. 

the  fall^  of  the  Ohio  to  Narra^^ansett  Bay,  and  includes  Virginia  in  the  south,  with 
end  of  Lake  Huron  in  th*  north.    It  is  dedicated  to  Pownall,  and  has  a  side  map 
of  Ohio  R.,  etc,"  which  shows  the  Illinois  country.    In  the  lower  right-hand  comer 
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and  it  was  forwarded  to  Braddock  after  be  bad  Jefiferys  pirated  Evans'  map,  and  published 

taken  die  field,  for  hit  aHilittmcr  in  entering  it  in  1758,  "with  improvements  by  I.  Gibson," 

vpon  the  disputed  territory  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  in  this  form  it  is  included  in  Jeffer>-s' 

—  indeed,  its  publication  was  h^^tcn^r]  hv  thit  Gemral  Topc^afhy  of  N.-^!  fh  jtmrru,:  and  the 

event,  the  preface  of  the  accumpjuymg  pam-  West  Indus,  London,  i76i:L    i'owiiall,  who  was 

pUet  being  dated  Aa^  %  1755.  aocuaed  of  procorlng  the  de^eation  of  the  or%- 


ft  b  announced  as  "  Published  bgr  Lewi*  Evuu,  June  S3,  175$,  and  sold  by  Dodiley,  in  London,  and  tite 
anfbor  in  Philadelphia."    The  map  measures  30}  X  indieaw 

1  This  is  sketched  from  the  colored  folding  nup  in  John  Htnl^  Prutm  SiaU  »/  N»rth  AnUriea,  6°»., 
second  edition,  London,  1755.  The  easterly  of  the  two  pricked  (dots)  lines  inailu  die  limits  within  wMdl  the 
French  claimed -to  confine  the  English  seaboard  colonies.  Canada,  or  the  region  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
east  of  the  Ottawa,  and  south  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  New  BriUin,  together  with  the  islands  in 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  northerly  CXMsts  of  Newfoundland  (to  dr>-  fish  upon),  constitute  all  that 
the  nnti>h  ;il!<  wo  !  1<.  Fmrcr,  The  stars  repr<*-:en;  tlit  f  irts  which  tlu  y  li.id  establis.hcd  in  the  disputed 
tcrrilorv- :  while  the  circle  and  dot  show  the  frontier  lortitied  poits  of  the  English,  as  Huske  gives  them. 
The  English  claimed  for  the  provhice  of  Kew  York  all  the  territory  north  of  the  \'irginia  line,  west  of  Penfr 
svlvnnin.  ani^  wc^t  nf  the  Ottawa,  and  south  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  line.  Vircinin.  tlu-  two  C.irolinas, 
and  Georgia  extended  indefinitely  westward.  The  nortiicm  line  of  \'irginia  was  established  by  the  charter  of 
1606 ;  tte  southern  bounds  mark  where  tiie  Carolina  charter  of  166;  hesins.  and  the  bounds  of  Spanish  Fknida 

dcriMie  that  cV.;irti  r'--  ^M-.itV.rri:  !iin;t.  tlio  tijrntniv  lit  'tv^-  r;l'-.  iilf  :1  h\  "he  MibstHjiirnt  c'^i'it  (^f  Gcor^pa.  Tlir  <;pace 
between  the  pricked  line,  already  mentioned,  and  the  other  pricked  line,  which  follows  the  Misisissippi  River 
to  flie  noeth,  is  the  land  which  is  called  in  a  legend  on  the  map  the  hereditary  and  conquered  country  of  the 
Iroquois,  which  had  been  ccdt-d  by  thiin  to  the  British  crown  by  treaties  and  a  deed  of  sale  (1701).  :inrl  con- 
i(nn«i  by  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Cf.  Description  of  the  English  and  French  terri- 
tarhs  in  Nvrtk  America,  Mnf^  an  ixptan^ian  a  new  ma^^  sktwing  tkt  ener«aekments  0/  th*  ^rtrndt, 
uith  their  F  t!s  and  L'turf-a(ii>ns  on  tlu  EngH^  ttMtmtmtt ;  and  tke /crt^tatwiu  of  th«  taUer.  Dob 
Sn,  1755  (Carter-Brown,  iii.  ioj6). 
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bnl  iMoe  bjr  "a  valuable  consideration  **  {Mait, 

Hist.  Ccil^  vii.  136),  called  Jefferys'  reproduc- 
ton  badly  done,  and  reissued  Evans'  work  in 
1776,  under  the  following  title :  A  map  of  tht 
Middlt  British  Colonies  in  Xorth  America^  first 
^uUifked  H  Mr.  Ltr-,ois  £-.  ttt:s  ^  f  Philudc!p/iiii  in 
tlji^tOmi unce  corrected  and  impravedfOS  also  ex- 
ImM. . .  /hum  oiiuat  surveys  nam  fyingaUke 
Bivrd  of  Trade,  by  T.  P.'i.-if.ill,  M.  P.,  Printai 
and ptUiskcd for  J.  Almon,  London,  March  aj, 
/77A  In  this  fonn  the  original  plate  was  used 
IS  "  Engraved  by  James  Turner  in  Philadel- 
phia," embodying  some  correction*,  while  the 
extensions  coitsisted  ut  an  additional  engraved 
tlieet,  canning  the  New  England  ooasta  from 
Buizard's  to  PassamaqtiAdfly  H:iy. 

A  French  copy,  with  amendments,  was  pul> 
lifbcd  in  1777.* 

The  map  was  also  rccngravcd  in  London, 
"carefully  copied  from  the  original  published 
at  1%{}adelphia  by  Mr.  Lewis  Evans.**  It  omits 
the  dedication  to  Pownall,  and  is  inscribed 
"Printed  for  Carrington  I*' nvlcs,  London  ;  pub- 
lished, Jan.  I,  1771."  it  has  various  legends 
Bot  on  Evans*  map,  and  omits  some  details, 
iiotwifh>*tanf!ing  its  professed  corre?:pondence. 
J^traos  had  U!>ed  the  Greek  character  x  e** 
pmt  the  gJk  of  the  Indian  names,  which  is 
rendered  in  the  Bowles  map  cA. 

Another  plate  of  Evans*  map  was  engraved 
in  London,  and  published  there  by  Sayer  and 
liennctt.  Oct.  15,  177(8^  to  sh.iw  tlic  "seat  of 
war."  It  covers  the  same  field  a-  the  map  of 
1735,  and  uses  the  same  mam  title;  but  it  is 
cbJmed  to  have  been  **  improved  from  several 
?un-eys  miHe  after  the  late  wrtr,  and  corrected 
from  Governor  Pownall's  late  map,  1776."  The 
litie  map  is  extended  so  as  to  include  Lake 
Superior,  and  is  called  "  A  sketch  of  the  upper 
puts  of  Canada."  Smith  (1756)  says  :  "Evans' 
nup  and  first  pamphlet  were  published  in  the 
nmintr,  I-;;,  .md  that  part  in  favor  <>t  the 
French  claim  to  I  rontcnnc  was  attacked  hv 
two  papers  in  the  yV.  V.  Mercury,  Jan.  5,  1756. 
This  occasioned  the  publication  of  a  second 
pami)lil- 1  th(  next  spring,  in  which  he  endeav* 
ors  to  su|)|K»rt  his  map."* 

Evans'  pamphlet  is  called  Gapivfkieal,  kit- 
ti'ncal,  political.  philMfipkiealt  mechanical 
usays.  The  first,  tontaining  an  analysis  of  a 
ftntrat  map  of  the  middle  British  colonies  in 
America ;  and  of  the  country  ^  the  emfidenUe 
li'diaits  (etc.).  Philadelphia,  1755.  iv.  3:  pp. 
4^-  A  second  edition,  with  the  title  unchanged. 


appeared  the  same  year,  while  "  Part  ii.*'  was 

published  in  the  following  year.* 

By  Gen.  Shirley's  order  N.  Alexander  made  a 
map  of  the  frontier  po^ts  from  Xcw  York  to 
Virginia,  which  is  noted  in  the  Caial.  «f  tkd 
A'ln^'s  maps  (llriiish  Museum),  ii.  24.  This 
may  be  a  duplicate  of  a  MS.  map  said  by  Parlc- 
man  (L  p.  423)  to  be  in  the  Public  Record  <^ce. 
America  and  tVest  Indies,  Ixxxii.,  showing  the 
position  of  thirty-hve  posts  from  the  Jamer 
River  to  Esopus  on  the  Hudson. 

Le  Page  du  Pratz  gave  a  "  Carte  de  la  LouiaW 
ane,  par  I'Autcur,  1757,"  in  his  Histoire  de  la 
Louisiane  (vol.  i.  p.  138),  a  part  of  which  map 
is  reproduced  herewith.    See  alsOAisA^  p.  66b 

In  tht  G.  i.'fi'cmiin's  Afas^sine,  1757,  p.  74,  is 
"  A  map  ot  that  part  of  America  which  was  the 
principal  scat  of  war  in  1756^"  defining  the  Ot* 
t.iwa  River  as  the  bounds  under  the  treaty  ol 
Utrecht. 

Janvier's  VAnUr^ue,  in  1760,  carried  the 
bounds  of  Louisiana  to  the  Pacitic. 

Pouchot,  in  a  letter  dated  at  Montreal,  April 
14,  175S,  describes  a  map,  which  he  gives  in 
his  Mimohret,  vol.  iii.,  where  it  is  called  "Carte 
des  frontiercs  Fr.in^oise-;  et  .■\ngloises  dans  le 
Canada  dcpuis  Montreal  jusques  au  Fort  Du 
Quesne.**  It  is  reproduced  in  Dr.  Hougb'h 
translation  of  Pouchot,  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Arthiveit  second  series,  vi.  p.  409,  and  in  N.  K 
Cot,  Hisi.,  vol.  X. 

In  1760  Thomas  Jefferya  included  a  map  of 
Can:ul.i  .iiul  the  north  part  of  I^uisiana  in 
The  Aatural  and  Crt'il  History  0/  the  French 
DMHituom  in  North  mut  South  Ameriea,  pm^ 
porting  to  V)c  "from  the  French  of  Mr  D*An- 
ville,  improved  with  the  back  settlements  of 
Virginia  and  course  of  the  Ohio,  iflustrated 
with  geographical  and  hist>>ric:al  remarks,"  with 
marginal  tables  of  French  Incroachments," 
and  "English  titles  to  their  settlements  on  the 
Continent."  This  map  ran  the  northern  boondt 
lit  the  English  possessions  along  the  St.  Law- 
rence, up  the  Ottawa,  across  the  lakes,  and 
down  the  Illinois  and  the  Mississippi.  The 
northern  bounds  of  Canad:*  fullow  the  height 
of  land  defining  the  southern  limits  of  the  Hud> 
son  Bay  Company. 

•After  the  peace  of  1763,  Jeffer>-s  inserted  cop- 
ies of  this  map  (dated  1762)  in  the  Topo-^aphy 
if  A'orth  America  and  the  IVcst  Indies  (Lon- 
don. 1768),  adding  to  it.  "the  boundaries  of 
ihr  Provinces  since  the  <  "iinqnr-,t  l.iid  down  as 
settled  by  the  King  in  Council."   The  map  of 


'  Harv.  Coll.  .\t'.i>e-.  no.  354.  pp.  x-6. 

»  l/ift.  ATew  York  (1S14),  p.  liz,  Evans  says ;  "  The  Ficneh  being  in  possession  of  Fort  Frontenac  at  the 
poee  of  Ryswick,  which  they  attained  during  flirir  war  with  the  Confederates,  gives  them  an  undoubted  title 
to  the  acquisitiaa  of  the  northwest  side  of  St  Lawrence  river,  (ram  thence  to  thdr  settlement  at  Men* 
«naL"  U»^i4.) 

•  Hanr.CoL  Wy,  637 i.S;  Boston  Puh.  liVy  [K.  11. 7 J,  and  Carter- Brown,  iii.  10,9,  11 13. 
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176s  b  ttpffodaced  in  If  ills*  Bpmmdarief  tf  Oi^-  ndghboring  coasts,  wbich,  tie  says,  was  taken 

tan  ■  from  several  Spanish  and  French  drafts,  com- 

]ditrj%  also  gave  in  the  same  book  (1768)  a  pared  with  D'Anville's  a£  1752  and  with  P. 

■Bap  c/L  tke  awAa  of  die  Mississippi  and  tlie  Lavafs  Vovii^e  ^  Louisiane. 


IXIUISIANA.   (U  Pagt  du  Pratt.) 

1  The  occaskm  of  Mills'  Iti  f  tt  an  the  toundnrUs  o  f  Outari}  (1S7;;)  was  an  order  requiring  him  to  act  as 
a  special  commissiOBer  to  toquire  into  the  location  of  the  western  and  northern  bounds  of  Ontario,  —  the  Im- 
perial ParKaiDcnt  havinff  set  up  (1871),  as  It  was  claimed,  the  acw  Province  of  MaiUtoba  witUn  tiie  lq[al  ]inii> 
\\s  of  OnUrio,  which  heM  by  tiansntiMion  the  daims  westward  of  the  Frovfaice  of  Quebec  aad  hter  those  of 
Upper  CanadSi 
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CHAPTER  11. 

NEW  ENGLAND.  1689-1763. 

BY  JUSTIN  VVINSOR, 
7*4^  Editor. 

ANDROS,  with  Joseph  Dadley  and  other  satellites,  made  safe  in  Cas- 
tie  William,  the  revolution  in  New  England  was  accomplished,  and 
the  veteran  Simon  Bradstreet  was  at  the  head  of  the  old  government 
on  its  sudden  restoration  (1689)  to  power. 

The  traditions  of  the  charter-days  were  sUU  strong  among  the  coun- 
try people,  and  their  deputies  in  the  resuscitated  assembly  brought  into 
Boston  the  old*  spirit  of  independence  to  enliven  the  stifled  atmosphere 
which  the  royal  governor  had  spread  upon  the  town.  The  new  govern- 
ment was  proposedly  a  provisional  one  to  await  the  result  of  the  revolu- 
tion which  seemed  impending  in  England.  If  the  policy  of  unwavering 
adherence  to  the  old  charter  had  been  pursued  with  the  constancy  which 
characterized  the  advocacy  of  Elisha  Cooke,  the  popular  tribune  of  the 
clay,  the  current  of  the  New  England  history  for  the  next  few  years 
might  possibly  have  been  chan^^ed.  The  sturdy  assumption  of  political 
power  did  not  follow  the  bold  revolution  which  had  prepared  the  way 
for  it,  and,  professing  dependence  upon  the  royal  will,  all  thoughts  were 
now  addressed  to  placate  the  new  monarch,  and  regain  by  law  what  they 
had  failed  to  achieve  by  a  dogged  assertion  of  right.  King  William,  of 
whose  accession  they  soon  were  notified,  unhesitatingly,  but  for  tempo- 
rary service,  confirmed  the  existing  rulers.* 

A  command  came  for  Andros  to  be  sent  to  England,  with  a  presenta- 
tion of  charges  against  him,  and  it  was  obeyed.^  Increase  Mather  had 
already  gone  there  to  join  Ashurst,  the  resident  agent  of  the  colony, 
and  the  people  were  not  without  hope  that  through  the  urgency  of  these 
representatives  the  restitution  of  the  old  charter  might  be  confirmed. 
Subsequently  Elisha  Cooke  and  Thomas  Oakes  were  despatched  to  rein- 
force  the  others.  Mather,  either  because  he  felt  the  project  a  vain  one, 
or  because  he  hoped,  under  a  new  deal,  to  be  better  able  to  direct  af- 

'  They  might  well  have  gone  on  under  this      ^  This  order  of  King  William,  with  facsimile 

ttiBlinnation  dlt  the  lung  supplanted  them,  bat  <rf  the  signature,  it  in  the  Mot*,  ffitt.  Colin 

the-.'  sufTercd  themselves  to  be  contitiucd  in  xxxviii.  7 1 1,  the  oi^gUMl  being  in  the  Cabinet  of 

oice  by  the  popular  vote  in  three  successive  that  society, 
'timwl  tlfrtionfc 
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This  fulluws  the  map  in  the  Amsterdam 
ed.  (i6SS)  of  Richard  Blomc'^  L^Amiriqiu,  tra- 
liiitf  ih-  C Aui^loij.  This  is  a  different  maj)  (on 
a  lar;;cr  scale)  from  the  one  in  the  original  Kng- 
lish  edition  of  F.iomc.  Sec  reference  to  the 
map  given  in  Mather's  A/.ri;tni/in  (1702)  in  Vol. 
III.  p.  345.  This  map  is  reproduced  in  Casscll's 
UntUJ  Suu-s,  i.  pp.  492,  516. 


Douglass,  with  some  excess,  again  speaks  of 
Mather's  map  (Stimmary,  etc.,  i.  362)  "as  com- 
posed from  some  old  rough  drafts  of  the  first 
discoverers,  with  obsolete  names  not  known  at 
this  time,  and  has  scarce  any  resemblance  of  the 
coimtr)-,"  and  he  calls  Cyprian  Southack's  maps 
and  charts  even  worse.  For  Southack  see 
Mi  m.  Ilut.  0/  Boston. 
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fairs,  was  favoring  a  new  charter.  Plymouth,  which  had  never  had  a  royal 
charter,  was  endeavoring,  through  the  agency  of  Ichabod  Wiswall,*  the 


ELISH.\  COOKE,  THE  ELDER.a 


minister  of  Du.xbury,  who  had  been  sent  over  to  protect  their  interests,  • 
to  make  the  most  of  the  present  opportunity  and  get  a  favorable  recog- 
nition from  the  king.  Between  a  project  of  anne.xation  to  New  York 
and  Mather's  urging  of  an  alternative  anne.xation  to  the  Bay,  the  weaker 
colony  fared  hard,  and  its  ultimate  fate  was  fashioned  against  its  will. 
In  the  counsels  of  the  four  agents  Cooke  was  strenuous  for  the  old  char- 
ter at  all  hazards,  and  Oakes  sustained  him.  Mather's  course  was  pro- 
fessedly a  politic  one.  He  argued  finally  that  a  chance  for  the  old  charter 
was  gone,  and  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  succumb  in  season  to  the  inev- 
itable, in  order  better  to  direct  progress.  When  it  came  to  a  petition 
for  a  new  charter,  Oakes  so  far  smothered  his  sentiments  as  to  sign  it 
with  Mather  ;  but  Cooke  held  out  to  the  last. 
Meanwhile,  Massachusetts  was  governing  itself,  and  had  enough  to  do 

'  John  Marshall's  diary  notes  under  July  20,  ^  This  follows  a  red-chalk  drawing  in  the  gal- 

1700,  the  death  of  Ich.ibod  Wiswall  at  Diixbnry,  lery  of  the  .American  Antiquarian  .Society,  which 

"a  man  of  eminent  accomplishment  for  the  ser-  had  belonged  to  the  Kcv.  William  Bentlcv,  of 

vice  of  the  Sanctuan*."    Afius.  Hist.  Sot.  Proc,  Salem,  who  was  born  in  Boston  in  1759,  and 

April.  1884,  p.  154.  Cf.  Wiiisor's/?«x*«/7,p.  180.  died  in  Salem  in  1819. 
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in  looking  after  its  frontiers,  particularly  at  the  eastward,  where  the 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  which  Andros  had  placed  there  became  the  sig- 
nal for  Indian  outbreaks.  New  Hampshire,  weak  in  her  isolation,  peti- 
tioned to  be  taken  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  and  was 
(March  19,  1690)  for  the  time  being  annexed.^  Connecticut,  destined  to 
save  her  charter  by  delays  and  a  less  fiery  spirit,  entered  upon  a  career 
characterized  in  the  main  by  dignified  quiet  Though  she  participated 
in  some  of  the  tumult  of  the  recurrent  Indian  wars,  and  let  her  bitter 
ness  against  episcopacy  sometimes  lead  to  violent  acts,  she  had  an  exist- 
ence of  much  more  content  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  other  New  Eng- 
land colonies.- 

The  first  momentous  event  which  the  restored  governments  had  to 
encounter  was  the  disastrous  expedition  which  Phips  led  against  Quebec, 
in  1690.  With  confident  hope,  the  fleet  on  the  8th  of  August  sailed  from 
Boston  harbor,  and  the  whole  community  for  three  months  waited  for 
news  with  great  solicitude.  Scarce  three  weeks  had  passed  when  Sewall 
records  (August  28)  that  they  got  from  Albany  intelligence  of  the  Mo- 
hawks' defection,  which,  as  he  writes,  "puts  a  great  damp  here  to  think 
that  our  fleet  should  be  disappointed  of  their  e.\p)ectcd  aid."^  Apprehen- 
sion of  some  more  imminent  danger  grew  throughout  the  colony.  In 
September  they  placed  watches  at  night  throughout  Boston,  and  gave  as 
watchwords  "Schenectady"  and  "Salmon  Falls," — fearful  reminders.* 
One  night  at  Charlestown  there  was  an  alarm  because  Indians  were 
seen  in  their  back  fields.  —  they  proved  to  be  runaway  servants.  Again, 
the  home  guard,  eight  companies,  trained  another  day.  At  last  tidings 
came  from  Plymouth  of  certain  losses  which  the  contingent  of  that  col- 
ony, among  the  forces  acting  at  the  eastward,  had  suffered,  news  whereof 
had  reached  them.  This  and  other  matters  were  made  the  grounds  of  an 
•  attempt  to  found  a  regular  channel  of  communicating  the  current  reports, 
which  in  a  little  sheet  calleil  J^ubUck  OcLurrifictS  was  issued  at  Boston, 
Thursday.  September  25,  the  precursor  of  the  American  newspaper.  It 
told  the  people  of  various  incidents  of  their  every -day  life,  and  warned 
them  of  its  purpose  to  prevent  false  reiK-irts.  and  to  correct  the  spirit 
of  King,  "which  pre\*a:ls  among  us."  It  represented  that  "the  chief 
discourse  of  this  month "  was  the  ill-succcss  of  the  expedition,  which, 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Winthrop.  of  Connecticut,  had  attempted  to 
advance  on  Montreal  by  way  of  L.\ke  Champlain.  to  distract  the  enemy's 
attention  in  that  direction  while  Phips  ascendeii  the  St.  Lawrence.^ 


»  Mr.  Chas-  W.  Tuttlc**  paj^r.  **  N 
shire  witb  ■'vit  '^r"vmc'".Al  pt'Vfmmcv 
in  the  M 
abo  pcintcil 

«  Palfn  v 

•  Ditr 

•  Vol  IV.  \  .  jiCH. 

•  Hadson^i 


■nj*-    UMiff^  3J;3<'"  At:.,:  3Lv.  a.\Wtums). 

Thi»  innocvii:  attempt  tv»  correct  the  floating 
i»a»  momn  fa»«  odcno;  to  th<  magistrates,  as  a 
Uqmm  tiMtt  should  Nc  ^e>is^^d.  or  much  worse 
m(gte  kapipttt.  Nr«aII  rrter»  to  it  as  giving 
«M*ck  UiaCMle.  because  nv>c  licenaetl.  and  be- 
CMM»  ol  p1*f«g<  t«terT:r<  to  the  French  king 
^r*>  and  MaqMS."  <.>t,  tb*  i*t  ot  October  the  gov 
tmM  mmI  CMMol  -di»a::o«eU'  it.  Mather 
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About  six  weeks  later,  on  Friday,  November  7,  word  came  to  the  p^ov- 
emor  from  Salem  of  the  disastrous  events  in  the  St  Lawrence  and  the 

discomfiture  of  Phips.^ 

The  unfortunate  expedition  had  cost  Massachusetts  ^50,000,  and  while 
the  colony  was  devising  an  illusory  scheme  of  paper  money  as  a  quick 
way  of  gathering  taxes,  Phips  slipped  off  to  P'^nglaad,  with  the  hope  that 
his  personal  explanations  would  assist  in  inducing  the  home  government 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  some  future  attempt. 

When  Phips  reached  En<:^land  he  found  that  Mather  had  done  good 
work  in  preventing  the  remsLalnug  of  Andros,  as  at  one  time  was  threat- 
ened.^ 

Uemorials  and  counter-memorials,  printed  and  manuscript,  were  pressed 
upon  Parliament,  by  which  that  body  was  now  urged  to  restore,  and  now 
implored  to  deny,  the  vacated  charter.  It  was  at  thb  juncture  that 
Mather,  with  two  other  agents,  petitioned  the  king  for  a  new  charter; 
and  the  law  officers  reporting  favorably,  the  plan  had  already  been  com- 
mitted to  the  Lords  of  Trade  at  the  time  when  Phips  appeared  in  Lon« 
don.  With  the  assent  of  the  king,  the  framing  of  a  new  charter  was 
entrusted  to  Sir  George  Treby,  the  Attorney  General,  who  was  instructed 
to  fortify  the  royal  prerogative,  and  to  make  the  jurisdiction  include  not 
only  Massachusetts,  but  the  territory  of  New  Plymouth  and  all  that  re* 
gion,  or  the  better  part  of  it,  lying  east  of  the  present  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  stretching  from  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  Atlantic. 

It  was  the  dawn  of  a  new  existence,  in  which  the  province,  as  it  now 
came  to  be  called,  was  to  be  c^overned  by  a  royal  governor,  sent  to  en- 
force the  royal  prerogative,  to  atiministcr  the  naviji^^ation  laws  in  the  in 
terests  of  British  merchants,  to  gratify  the  sectaries  of  the  I^stablished 
Church,  and  to  embarrass  the  old-fashioned  theocracy  The  chief  power 
reserved  to  the  people  was  that  of  the  purse,  —  an  important  one  in  any 
event,  and  one  that  the  legislative  assembly  knew  how  to  wield,  as  the 
years  which  followed  proved. 

Mather  jjrofcssed  to  think  the  new  charter  —  and  it  perhaps  was  — 
the  best  result,  under  the  circumstances,  to  be  attcimed.  He  talked  about 
the  colony  still  having  a  chance  of  assuming  the  old  charter  at  some 

ittackcd  its  impudence  in  a  sharp  letter  the  next  f^nc  people;  so  if  Alhnnv  or  Ilartfurc!  iimvoke 

%i  and  the  iiUle  over  •  ambitious  chronicle  them,  they  hold  it  just  to  fall  on  Massachusetts, 

Km  came  to  a  second  issue.  (SewaJI*^  Dktry^  Plimooth,  Rode  Island,  or  any  other  English 

'•332  )  plantation.    In  time  of  distress  the  Massachu- 

^  See  Vol.  iV.  p.  357  \  and  for  sources,  p.  361.  setts  are  chiefly  depended  on  for  help ; "  and  Sew- 

Sewall,  under  date  ol  December  29, 1690  {Later  all  urges  Mather  to  procure  the  sending  of  three 

^v^,  p.  115),  writes,  "I  have  discoursed  with  all  frigates,  —  one  to  be  stationed  in  the  Vineyard 

jorts,  and  find  that  neither  activity  nor  r<nira£^e  8«>iinH.  another  at  Nantaakett  and  a  third  at 

were  wanting  in  him  [I'hips],  and  ihc  form  of  Portsmouth. 

tiie  attack  was  agreed  on  by  tite  Council  of  *  The  charges  gainst  Andros  were  by  this 

War."    .\  si[,'nificant  utterance  of  Frontenac  is  time  practically  abandoned,  and  he  was  commis* 

instanced  in  the  same  letter     When  the  French  sioned  governor  of  Virginia  (see  /oj/,  ch.  iv.), 

injaries  were  objected  to  Count  Frontcnack  by  while  Joseph  Dudley  was  made  a  coundllor  of 

ssis  at  Canada,  his  answer  was  that  we  were  all  New  York. 
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more  opportune  moment.  Cooke,  the  champion  of  the  old  conditions, 
was  by  no  means  backed  in  his  opposition  by  a  unanimity  of  feeling  in  the 
colony  itself  ;  for  many  of  the  later  comers,  generally  rich,  were  become 
advocates  of  prerogative,  and  lived  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  more  con- 
sequence under  a  changed  order  of  society.  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Islanil  were  content,  meanwhile,  with  the  preservation  of  their  own  char- 
tered autonomy,  such  as  it  was. 

Thus  affairs  were  taking  a  turn  which  made  Phips  forget  the  object 
of  his  visit.  Mather  seems  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  decision,  and 
was  propitiated  also  by  the  promise  of  being  allowed  to  nominate  the  new 
governor  and  his  subordinates.  Phips  had  been  Mather's  parishioner  in 
lioslon,  and  was  ambitious  enough  to  become  his  creature,  if  by  doing  so 
he  could  secure  preferment.  So  Sir  William  Phips  was  commissioned 
Governor ;  and  as  a  sort  of  concession  to  the  clerical  party,  of  which 
Mather  himself  was  the  leader  in  Boston.  William  Stoughton  was  made 
Lieuienani-Governor.  Isaac  Addington  became  Secretary.  Bradstreet 
\\"as  appointed  first  assistant.  Danforth.  Oakes,  and  Cooke,  the  advo- 
cates of  the  old  charter,  were  forgotten  in  the  distribution  of  offices. 

On  Tuesday,  January  26,  1692,  Robin  Orchard  came  to  Boston  from 
Cape  Cod.  bringing  tidings  that  Capt.  Dolberrj-'s  London  packet  was  at 
anchor  in  the  harbor  now  known  as  Provincetown,  and  that  she  had 
brought  the  news  of  the  appointment  of  Phips  under  a  new  charter.* 

Boston  was  at  this  lime  the  mo>t  considerable  place  in  the  New  World, 
and  she  proKibly  h.id  not  far  from  7.000  inhabitants  :  while  Massachusetts, 
as  now  constituteil.  incUulevi  75  towns,  of  which  17  belonged  to  Plymouth. 
W'.thin  this  enlargcvi  jurisdiction  the  population  ranged  somewhere  be- 
tween cwvo  at\d  Kxvcvw  —  for  estimates  widely  var\-.  Out  of  this 
number  twcnty-eii;ht  jx'rsons  had  been  chosen  to  make  the  governors 
vvuncil.  but  their  p'.iv^rs  were  to  be  made  gwd  at  subsequent  elections 
bv  the  assemblv.  though  the  gox-enu^r  cvuld  negati\-e  any  objectionable 
car.viuLite :  and  the  iv'inl  apprvn  al  of  the  govemc^r  and  cv"»uncil  was  nec- 
ess,irv  tv»  estab'.sh  the  memlvrs  v^t  the  judiciarA-.  Tr.e  acts  of  the  legis- 
Utv.re-  vvuld  cause  be  rei^vtev'.  bv  the  IVIvy  Council  any  time  within 
ll^ree  vears.  ard  to  i:  they  must  be  n\;v.lar!y  subn:::::ec  for  arpro\-al ;  and 
this  prvnwi  tv>  be  no  morvvx  tor:v.a;  aot^on.    I:  r.:var.:  rr.ujh. 

T>eso  vv:'.d;::ot^s  crv.itvv  a  new  iv>.::oV.  a:r.'.0!sr':tere  f.T  Massachusetts. 
Re**.s:*.v»*>  *nd  ivV.tic*  ^'a*'  the  o\:  viavs  g*one  hjr.i  in  hand,  and  the 
HttW  book  which  Jvv^hiu  Sov-^U^w,  o«e  vVt  the  oii  VvLtnarchs.  cow  printed. 
'  >  r«M;  fenviNy  renuinfevl  th<«  ol  ihc  c'-a- -^e.  T^e  c.-'amunity 
cuoc«  WN)         ^        '-vx  >  •"Xv^e     XBC  :>.^  that  concerned 
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themselves  with  politics  were  not  near  so  closely  of  one  mind  as  formerly  ; 
and  there  was  lacking  that  invigorating  motive  of  saving  their  charter 
which  had  so  unified  the  thoughts  and  banded  the  energies  of  the  com- 
munis in  former  years. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1692,  the  "  Nonesuch "  frigate  cast  anchor  in  Bos- 
ton harbor.  When  Fhips  and  Mather  disembarked,  eight  companies  of 
soldiers  received  and  escorted  them  to  their  respective  houses.  "Made 
no  voU^,  because  'twas  Satterday  night/'  says  Sewall,  recording  the 
event.^  The  ceremony  of  inauguration  was  no  sooner  over  than  all  par- 
ties began  to  take  their  bearings ;  and  Mather,  not  long  after,'  in  an  elec- 
tion sermon,  took  occasion  to  defend  the  policy  of  his  recent  mission. 
It  remained  to  be  seen  how  much  the  province  was  to  gain  from  its  closer 
connection  with  the  home  government.  Was  it  to  claim  and  secure  larger 
assistance  in  repressing  Indian  outbreaks  and  repelling  French  encroach- 
ments?— for  these  things  were  brought  home  to  them  by  the  arrival  of 
tvtry  messenger  from  the  frontiers,  by 
the  surveillance  under  which  they  had 
put  all  Frenchmen  who  chanced  to  be 
in  their  seaports,  and  by  the  loads  of 
wine-casks  which  paraded  the  streets  of 
Boston  when  the  "  Swan  "  (September 
20,  1692)  brought  in  a  French  prize.  It 
was  not  till  October  23d  that  Cooke  and 
Cakes  reached  home,  and  the  old-charter 
party  had  once  more  its  natural  leaders; 
Cooke,  at  least,  bringing  to  it  the  influ- 
ence of  wealth.' 

In  the  sermon  to  which  reference  has 
just  been  made,  Mather  showed  that,  ™e  province  beau 
however  he  had  carried  many  of  his  own  points,  he  had  failed  in  some 
that  much  troubled  him.  The  change  in  the  qualification  of  electors 
from  church  membership  to  the  condition  of  freeholders  was  alarming 
to  those  of  the  old  theocratic  sentiments.  It  meant  a  diminution  of 
thdr  influence,  and  that  the  120  churches  in  New  England  (of  which 
80  were  in  Massachusetts)  were  to  direct  much  less  than  formeriy  the 
legislation  of  the  people.    The  possible  three  years  which  a  law  might 

'  Diary,  i.  360.   Printed  copies  of  a  procla-  •  Sibley's  GrM^.  of  H.  l/Mtv^  i. 

natioa  by  the  General  Court  hare  come  down  *  This  is  the  form  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Maip 

!t>  US.  expressing  joy  at  their  arriv.il.     V.  S.  sachusetts.  ii-t'l  in  the  time  of  George  I.  It 

Dralte  sale,  no.  1126^  bought  by  C.  H.  Kalb*  was  recut,  and  the  name  of  the  monarch  changed 

fleiKh,  of  New  York.  under  George  II.    This  last  design  will  be 

'  May  31,  1693.    Tlu  GreiU  Bi,  ssitti^  of  primi-  found  in  the  MassachtiutU  IL  m,-         no.  345 

the  Ounseliors ;  an  appendix  "  To  the  inhabi-  (1SS5),  being  a  report  on  the  Arms  and  Great 

t»ls  of  the  Province,  &c.,"  containing  the  vin-  Seal  of  Massachusetts.    Here,  as  in  the 

dication.   It  is  reprinted  in  the  Androt  TVaets,  raldU  Journal,  vols.  i.  and  li.,  the  prhratc  seals 

"•  3oi«   Ci  SiUqr,  Harvturd  GradimUs,  L  p.  of  the  roval  Kovcrnnrs  are  civen,  which  wefe 

used  in  sealing  military  commissions. 
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live  before  the  home-veto  came  must  be  made  the  most  of.  Using  his 
influence  with  Phips,  Mather  dictated  the  choice  of  the  first  corporation 
of  Harvard  College,  freshly  chartered  under  the  new  rule,  and  without 
waiting  for  the  confirmation  of  the  Privy  Council,  who  might  well  be 
thought  to  be  opposed  to  a  charter  for  the  college  which  did  not  pro- 
vide some  check  in  a  board  of  visitors,  he  caused  himself,  very  likely  in 
a  passive  way,  to  be  made  its  first  Doctor  of  Divinity,  but  his  admirers 
and  creatures  knew  the  reward  he  e.xpected.  We  think,  however,  to- 
day less  of  the  legislation  which  gave  such  a  title  to  their  great  man 
than  we  do  of  the  smaller  ambitions  by  which  the  assembly  of  the  prov- 
ince about  the  same  lime  were  originating  our  public-school  system. 

The  governor,  in  his  communication  to  the  General  Court,  reminded 
them  of  the  royal  recommendation  that  they  should  fix  by  law  a  fitting 
salary  for  the  chief  executive.  It  raised  a  point  that  Elisha  Cooke  was 
in  wait  for.  Under  his  instigation,  the  plan  was  devised  of  substituting 
an  annual  grant,  which  might  be  raised  or  lowered,  as  circumstances  war- 
ranted, and  as  was  necessary'  to  vindicate  one  of  the  few  rights  left  to 
them  by  the  charter.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  conflict  that  recurred 
with  each  successive  governor  as  he  attempted  to  force  or  cajole  the  rep- 
resentatives into  some  recognition  of  the  royal  wish. 

The  baleful  influence  of  the  Mathers  —  for  the  son  Cotton  was  now 
conspicuous  —  conduced  to  commit  the  unwary  Phips  to  instituting  a  court, 
which  disgraced  itself  by  the  judicial  murders  attending  the  witchcraft 
frenzy  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all.  Sir  Francis  Wheeler's  crippled  fleet  ar- 
rived from  the  West  Indies  (June  ii,  1693),  having  lost  more  than  half 
its  men  by  disease.  The  fear  of  infection  almost  caused  a  panic  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Boston  when,  two  days  later.  Wheeler  anchored  his  frig- 
ates off  Noddle's  Island.  Ten  days  afterwards  their  commander  was  en- 
tertained at  Cambridge  by  the  governor,  and  by  Mather  as  president  of 
the  college. 

Connecticut  was  in  the  mean  while  serving  both  Massachusetts  on  the 
east  and  New  York  on  the  west.  She  sent  troops  to  help  defend  the 
eastern  dependencies  of  the  Bay.  On  the  retreat  of  Winthrop's  expedi- 
tion. New  York  appealed  to  Connecticut  for  help,  and  she  afforded  it; 
but  when  Governor  Fletcher,  of  New  York,  came  to  Hartford  and  claimed 
command  of  her  militia,  she  resisted  his  pretensions,  and,  as  the  story 
goes,  drowned  the  reading  of  his  proclamation  by  a  vigorous  beating  of 
drums.*  Fitz-John  Winthrop  was  sent  to  England  to  compose  matters, 
and  it  ended  in  Connecticut  placing  1 30  men  at  the  disposal  of  the  New 
York  governor,  while  she  retained  command  of  her  home  forces,  and  Win- 
throp became  in  turn  her  governor. 

Phips  too  went  to  England,  but  on  a  mission  not  so  successful.  His 
testy  character  had  earlv  imperilled  his  administration.   He  got  into  a  quar- 

1  This  s'  C"/- A'.-f.    comm.iiai    f  the  militia  (1694)  jg  in  the  />««»• 

/6SQ-/706     i  -^'t  n»aj<--i"-"*'  t'>uching  the    />u//  r.i,-"  .  p.  176. 
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rel  with  Fletcher,  of  New  York,  and  he  yielded  to  passions  which  brought 
undignified  encounters  even  in  the  public  streets.  Representations  of 
such  conduct  did  not  fail  to  reach  the  king,  and  Phips  was  commanded 
to  appear  in  his  own  defence.  His  friends  had  endeavored  to  force  an 
address  through  the  House  of  Representatives,  praying  the  king  not  to 
remove  him ;  but  it  was  defeated  by  the  united  action  ol  members  from 
Boston,  many  of  whom  represented  country  towns.  The  governor's 
friends  resorted  to  a  specious  device  which  appealed  to  the  local  pride  of 
the  country ;  and,  by  the  urgency  of  Mather  and  others,  a  bill  requiring 
the  representatives  to  be  residents  of  the  town  they  sat  for  was  forced 
through  the  House.'  With  an  assembly  constituted  under  the  new  nile^ 
a  bare  majority  was  secured  for  the  address,  and  Phips  took  it  with 
him. 

Before  much  progress  could  be  made  in  the  investigation,  after  his  ar- 
ri\'al  in  London,  he  died  on  February  i8,  1694-5.*  The  news  did  not 
reach  Boston  till  early  in  yiiiw  "  People  are  generally  sad,"  says  Sewall. 
"Cousin  Hall  says  the  talk  is  Mr.  Dudley  will  be  governor,"  and  the  next 

day  mourning  guns  were  fired  at  the  Castle.^ 
Joseph  Dudley's  hour  of  pride  was  not  ^et  come,  though  he  had  in- 

tngued  for  appointment  even  before  Phips's  death.  The  protests  of  Ash- 
urst  and  Constantine  Phipps,  the  colony's  agents  in  London,  were  effectual  ; 
and  the  king  was  by  no  means  prepared  as  yet  to  alienate  the  feelings 
of  his  New  ICngland  subjects  in  order  to  gratify  the  avenging  spirit  of 
Dudley,  That  recusant  New  Englander  was  put  off  with  the  lieutenant- 
governorship  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  position  which  he  held  for  nine 
years. 

The  government  in  Boston  upon  Phips's  leaving  had  legally  fallen  into 
the  haiKis  (»i  that  old  puiiLan,  ihc  liculciiant-governor,  William  Stoughton, 
and  in  his  charge  it  was  to  remain  for  four  years  and  more  (November, 
1694,  to  May  26,  1699).  It  was  a  period  which  betolcened  a  future  not 
significant  of  content  It  was  not  long  before  Thomas  Maule  could  call 
the  ministers  and  magistrates  hard  names,  and  with  his  quick  wit  induce 
a  jury  to  acquit  him.^  But  the  spirit  of  Parliament  could  not  be  so 
easily  thwarted.  As  colonists,  they  had  long  known  what  restrictive  acts 
the  mother  country  could  impose  on  their  trade  in  the  interests  of  the 
stay-at-home  merchants,  who  were  willing  to  see  others  break  the  soil  of 
a  new  country,  whose  harvests  they  had  no  objection  to  reap.  The  Par* 
liament  ot  the  Commonwealth  had  first  (165 1)  taken  compulsory  steps, 

*  Snao/l  Pit/trrs,  i.  p.  386.  published  in  New  York  fa  1695,  for  which  he 
-  His  will  is  given  in  the  M  E.  H.  &*  G.    was  tried  at  Salem  in  tSg/S.    His  success  did 

Ay-,  1S84,  p.  205.    Cotton  Mather  published  in  not  soften  him,  and  he  again  assnik  d  them  in 

1697  his  life  of  Phips,  as  Pirtas  in  Patriam  ;  it  A't-u;  England  Pin^cutort  vnufUd  with  their  men 

«M  Mil»eqiiendy  included  in  his  ilAyvKi/"'.  after  Weapons  (1697).  Cf.  A.  C.  Goodell  in  Essex 

it  had  passed  a  second  edition  scparattly  in  Institute  C^UectUms,  iii. ;  Sruuil I  Papers, '-i  V  \~ 

1699.   ^\^'^y'*  liarvard  GradiMUst  'iVi.  ^.  16;  Dexter 's  BMtog.^  nos.  24^  2472;  MauU 

*  ZMrtryr,  i.  404.  Getuahgy^  Phiiad.  1868. 

*  The  occaiion  was  bis  tract  7Vitf4  hdd/ortkt 
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and  the  government  of  the  Restoration  was  not  more  sparing  of  the  col- 
onists. King  William's  Parliament  increased  the  burden,  and  the  better 
to  enforce  obaervaiice  of  its  laws  they  established  a  more  efficient  agency 
of  espionage  than  the  Plantation  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  had 
been,  by  instituting  a  new  commission  in  the  Lords  of  Trade  (1696),  and 
had  followed  it  up  by  erecting  a  Court  of  Admiralty  (1697)  to  adjudi- 
cate  upon  its  restrictive  measures.^  About  the  same  time  (1696)  they 
set  up  Nova  Scotia,  which  had  been  originally  included  in  the  Massa^ 
chusetts  charter  q£  1691,  as  a  royal  province.  The  war  which  was  waging 
with  France  served  somewhat  to  divert  attention  from  these  proceed- 
ings.  French  privateers  were  hovering  round  the  coast,  and  Boston  was 
repairing  her  defences.'  Not  a  packet  came  into  the  Bay  from  England, 
but  there  was  alarm,  and  alertness  continued  till  the  vessel's  peaceful 
character  was  established.  News  was  coming  at  one  time  of  Frontenac's 
invasion  of  New  York,  and  at  another  of  Castin's  successes  at  the  east- 
ward. In  August,  1696,  when  Captain  Paxton  brought  word  to  Boston 
of  Chub's  surrender  of  Pemaquid,  five  hundred  men  were  mustered,  but 
they  reached  Penobscot  only  to  see  the  French  sailing  away,  and  so 
returned  to  Boston  unrewarded.  The  enemy  also  fell  on  the  Huguenot 
settlement  at  Oxford,  Mass.,  and  the  inhabitants  abandoned  it^  When 
the  aged  Bradstreet  was  buried,*  they  had  to  forego  the  honor  they  would 
pay  his  memory  in  mourning  guns,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  powder ;  and 
good  people  rejoiced  and  shivered  as  word  came  in  June  of  the  scalping 
exploit  of  Hannah  Dustin  at  Haverhill,  in  the  precedii^  March.  In  the 
autumn  (November  4)  there  was  nothing  in  all  this  to  prevent  the  sub- 
stantial loyalty  of  the  people  showing  itself  in  a  celebration  of  the  king^s 
birthday.  The  Boston  town  house  was  illuminated,  ^uid  the  governor  and 
council  went  with  trumpets  to  Cotton  Hill  ^  to  see  the  fireworks  "  let  fly," 
as  they  said.  No  word  had  yet  come  of  the  end  of  the  war,  which  had 
been  settled  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  September  A  month  later 
(December  9,  1697)  Captain  Gillam  arrived  at  Marblehead  from  London, 
and  the  next  day,  amid  the  beat  of  drum  and  the  blare  of  trumpet,  be- 
tween three  and  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  proclamation  of  the  peace  was 
made  in  Boston.  The  terms  of  that  treaty  were  not  reassuring  for  New 
Fni^land.  A  restitution  of  captured  lands  and  ports  on  either  side  was 
made  by  it  ;  but  the  bounds  of  Acadia  were  not  defined,  and  the  Saga- 
dnhnck  countrv  became  at  once  disputed  ground.  The  French  claimed 
that  it  had  been  ccnfirmcd  to  them  by  the  treaties  of  St.  Germain  (1632) 
and  Ikeda  Uf')r)Si  :  but  the  Lords  of  Trade  urged  the  provmce  to  rebuild 
the  torts  at  Pemaquid,  and  maintain  an  ascendency  on  the  spot. 

As  early  as  August,  1695,  word  had  come  that  Richard  Coote,  the  Earl 

>  Hancroft,  final  revision,  ii.  :  ,S  l^aircl's  Huguenot  Emigration  to  Amerkat  ii.  264 

-  Report  Etc.  Com.,  vii.  pp.  ::.:4,        230.  27S. 

»  The  fort  Had  been  built  there  in  1690.      *  Aj)ril  2,  1697;  he  had  died  March  27. 
After  this  attack  the   fain;s  were  a^ain  n-rn-       •'■  !\ mh- non  S  ju  irc,  then  elevated  consifkr 

picd^  but  finally  abandoned  in  1704-    C.  \V.  ably  higher  than  now. 
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of  Bellomont,  was  to  be  the  new  governor  of  Massachusetts.    Later  it 
said  that  he  would  not  arrive  till  spring ;  and  when  spring  came  the 
choice  had  not  even  been  determined  upon.    It  was  not  till  November, 


BELLOMONT.l 


1697,  that  he  was  commissioned  governor  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Mas« 
sachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire.    He  landed  in  New  York  on  the  2d  of 

'  This  follows  a  contempcran*  engraving  pre-  York  and  New  Hampshire,  and  Vice  Admirall 

scrvtd  in  Harvard  College  library,  which  is  in-  of  those  seas."    Cf.  the  picture  of  doubtful  au- 

•cribed:  "  His  Excellencic  Richard  Cootc.  Earle  thenticity  in  the  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  ii. 

of  Bellomant,  Govcrnour  of  New  England,  New  p.  17^. 
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April,  1698,  and  on  the  12th  a  sloop  reached  Boston,  bringing  tidings  of 
his  arrival,  and  three  days  later  the  council  received  a  communication 
from  him.  For  a  year  and  more  he  stayed  in  New  York,  sending  his 
instructions  to  Stoughton,  who  as  lieutenant-governor  directed  the  coun- 
cil's action.  On  the  26th  of  May,  1699,  the  governor  reached  Boston;' 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  manifested  his  sympathy  with  the  party 
of  which  Elisha  Cooke  was  the  leader.  This  gentleman,  who  was  so  ob- 
noxious to  the  Mather  party,  had  been  negatived  by  Phips,  when  chosen 
to  the  council ;  but  on  Phips's  withdrawal,  his  election  had  escaped  a 
veto,  and  he  now  sat  at  the  council  board.  Mather  had  succeeded,  in  1697, 
in  forcing  upon  the  legislature  a  charter,  in  the  main  of  his  own  draft- 
ing, which  gave  to  Harvard  College  the  constitution  that  he  liked,  but 
he  mancEuvred  in  vain  to  secure  his  own  appointment  from  the  General 
Court  to  proceed  to  England  to  solicit  the  sanction  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  found  that  the  new  governor  had  vetoed 
his  charter,  and  in  1701  the  assembly  legislated  him  out  of  office,  as  the 
president  of  the  college. 

This  first  blow  to  the  dominance  of  the  Mathers  was  reassuring,  and 
Bellomont  was  a  leader  for  the  new  life  to  rally  about.^  He  was  a  man 
of  complacent  air.  He  liked,  if  we  may  believe  him,  to  hear  sermons  well 
enough  to  go  to  King's  Chapel  on  Sundays,  and  to  the  meeting-house 
for  the  Thursday  lectures.  He  could  patronize  the  common  people  with 
a  sufficient  suavity  ;  and  when  the  General  Court,  after  their  set  purpose, 


'  John  Marshall's  diary,  printed  in  the  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Pro<.,  April,  1884,  p.  153,  describes  the 
parade  on  Bellomont's  reception,  May,  1699. 

3  Haliburton  {Rttle  and  Afisrule  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  America,  232)  praises  him,  and  calls 
him  "a  true  specimen  of  a  great  liberal  gov- 
ernor." 

Cf.  Frederic  de  I'eyster's  Life  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Richard,  Earl  of  Bellomont,  gmrrnor 
of  the  prcrvinees  of  N.  Y.,  Mass.,  and  N.  H., 
from  tb^  to  lyor.  N.  V.:  1S79,  —  an  address 
delivered  before  the  X.  Y.  Hist.  Society. 

Bellomont,  in  his  speech  to  the  General 
Court,  advised  them  to  succor  the  Huguenot 
clergyman  of  Boston,  his  congregation  being  re- 
duced in  numbers.  It  was  five  years  before  that 
(1695)  the  Huguenot  Oxford  settlement  had 
been  broken  up  by  the  Indian  depredations,  and 
nine  years  earlier  (16S6)  they  had  first  come  to 
Massachusetts  with  their  minister.  We  have 
lately  had  an  adequate  account  of  their  story 
in  Charles  W.  Haird's  Ilupienot  Emigration  to 
America  (N.  Y.,  1S85,  two  vols.),  and  the  "  Hu- 
guenot Society  of  .Vmcrica  "  was  established  in 
1SS4,  when  the  first  i>art  of  their  Proceedings 
was  published.  The  earliest  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  Dr.  .A bid  Holmes's  Memoir  of  the 
French  Protestants,  published  in  the  Mass.  Hist. 
Sot,  ColUttioHS  (vol.  xxii.  p.  i).    This  was 


largely  about  the  Oxford  settlement,  which  has 
since  been  further  illustrated  by  Geo.  T.  Dan- 
iels in  his  Huguenots  in  the  Nipmuck  Country. 
Next  after  Holmes  came  Hannah   F.  Lee's 
Huguenots  in  Eranee  and  America  (Cambridge, 
1843),  but  it  is  scant  in  matter.  Somewhat 
later  (1858,  etc.),  Mr.  Joseph  Willard  consid- 
ered them  in  his  paper,  "  Naturalization  in  the 
American  Colonies,"  printed  in  the  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Proc.  (iv.  337),  showing  they  were  not  nat- 
uralized till  1731  ;  and  Lucius  Slanlius  Sargent 
recalled  many  associations  with  their  names  in 
his  DecUings  with  the  Dead  (vol.  ii.  pp.  495-549). 
Cf.  further,  Ira  M.  Barton,  in  Ant.  Antiq.  Av. 
Proc.,  .A  p.,  1862,  A  p.,  1S64  ;  Mem.  Hist,  of  Bos- 
ton (chap,  by  C.  C.  Smith),  ii.  p.  249;  Blaikie's 
Preshyterianism  in  Nnv  England  (Boston,  1S81), 
where  their  church  is  considered  the  forerunner 
of  the  Presbyterian  method  of  government  ;  Pal- 
frey's New  England,  iv.  p.  1S5.    The  Huguenot 
society  recognizes  by  their  vice-presidents  two 
other  settlements  of  the  Huguenots  l>eforc  i-S*. 
in  New  England,  beside  those  of  Oxford  and 
Boston,  namely,  one  in  Maine  and  another  in 
Rhode  Island, —  the   latter   being  coinmcmo 
rated  by  Elisha  R.  Potter's  French  SettlemeMs 
in  Rhode  Island,  being  no.  5  of  the  Rhode  fslani 
Historical  Traets,  published  by  S.  S.  Rider  ii 
Providence,  K.  1. 
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voted  him  a  preset  instead  of  a  salaiy,  if  he  was  not  much  pleased, 
he  took  his  ^1,000  as  the  best  substitute  be  could  get  for  the  £1,200 
which  he  preferred. 

Boston,  with  its  7,000  inhabitants*  was  not  so  bad  a  seat  of  a  viceroyalty, 
after  all,  for  a  poor  earl,  who  had  a  living  to  make,  and  was  debarred  the 
more  lucrative  methods  of  trade.  He  reported  back  to  the  Lords  of  Trade 
abundant  figures  of  what  he  found  to  be  the  town's  resources  and  those 
d  his  government ;  but  the  favor  which  he  was  receiving  from  the  good 
people  might  have  been  less  had  they  known  that  these  same  reports  of 
his  set  forth  his  purpose  to  find  £ngUshmen,  rather  than  New  £nglanders» 
for  the  offices  in  his  gift. 

We  have  also  at  this  time  the  report  which  the  scurrilous  Ned  Ward 
made  of  the  puritan  town  and  its  people ;  ^  but  it  is  not  well  to  believe  all 
of  his  talk  about  the  innocence  of  doves  and  the  subtile  wiles  of  serpents, 
though  life  in  Boston  was  not  without  its  contrasts,  as  we  look  back  upon 
it  now.  Samuel  Sewall,  her  first  abolitionist,  was  even  then  pointin^^  the 
finger  of  (loom  to  the  insidious  evil  in  his  Scili^ig  of  yoseph.  Not  alto- 
gether foreign  to  the  thougjhts  of  many  were  the  political  possibilities  of 
the  coming  century,  when  on  New  Year's  Day,  1701,  the  bellman's  clan« 
gor  was  heard,  as  he  toned  Sewall' s  memorial  verses  through  the  streets. 
There  was  a  certain  fitness  in  the  century  being  ushered  in,  for  New 
England  at  least,  by  the  man  who  was  to  make  posterity  best  acquainted 
with  its  life,  and  who  as  a  circuit  judge,  coursing  statedly  the  country 
ways,  saw  more  to  portray  than  any  one  else.  Sewall  was  an  honest  man, 
if  in  many  respects  a  petty  one.  He  had  figured  in  one  of  the  noblest 
spectacles  ever  seen  in  the  self-willed  puritan  capital,  when  on  a  fast  day, 
January  14,  1697,  he  had  stood  up  in  the  meeting-house,  and  had  listened 
with  bowed  head  to  the  reading  of  his  penitential  confession  for  the  sin 
of  his  complicity  in  the  witchcraft  trials.  Stoughton,  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, and  chief  justice  of  those  trials,  was  quite  another  type  of  the  puri- 
tan fiitalist,  from  whom  it  was  futile  to  expect  a  like  contrition  ;  and  when, 
at  a  later  day  (Decemtier  25,  1698),  Stoughton  invited  to  dinner  the 
council  and  omitted  Sewall,  who  was  one  of  them,  one  might  fancy  the 
cause  was  in  no  pleasant  associations  with  the  remembrance  of  that  scene 
in  Parson  Willard's  meeting-house.  It  is  characteristic  of  Sewall  that  this 
social  slight  oppressed  him  for  fear  that  Bellomont,  who  had  not  yet  come, 
might  hear  of  it,  and  count  him  less  I  But  poor  Sewall  was  a  man  whom 
many  things  disturbed,  whether  it  was  that  to  mock  him  some  one  scat- 
tered a  pack  of  playing-cards  in  his  fore-yard,  or  that  some  of  the  godly 
chose  to  wear  a  wig!' 

'  Drip  §9  New  England,  with  a  characttr  «f  373;  Carter-Brown,  ii.  no.  2,580;  Britllej,  L 

thf  mtrttry  and  people,  both  English  tnJ  Fndian,  no.  371  ;  Stevens,  BiN.  //;>/.,  1870^  no»  £478; 

Anonymous,  London,  1699;  second  edition  in  ShurUcff's  Z?^j^.  </^i^//<>«,  p.  53.) 

IVrkingr  tf  the  Amtkor  tfikf  Ltndott  Spft  Lm-  *  As  a  corrective  of  periwigs  he  advised  the 

don,  I--04;  third     '  •    n  in    The  London  Spy,  good  people  tO  read  Calvin** /lUAVWDwiM,  book 

London,  1706.    (The  present  HisUnyt  Vol.  IIL  iii.  ch.  la 
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The  smiting  of  the  Mathers,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  was  a 
business  of  serious  moment  to  those  theocrats.  Whoever  was  not  in  svm- 
pathy  with  their  protests  fared  badly  in  their  mouths.  "  Mr.  Cotton 
Mather,"  records  Sewall  (October  20,  1701),  "came  to  Mr.  Wilke's  shop, 
and  there  talked  very  sharply  against  me,  as  if  I  had  used  his  father  worse 


SAMUEL  SE\V.ALL.> 


than  a  neger ;  spoke  so  loud  that  people  in  the  street  might  hear  him." 
There  is  about  as  near  an  approach  to  conscious  pleasantry-  as  we  ever 
find  in  Sewall  when,  writing,  some  days  later,  that  he  had  sent  Mr.  In- 
crease Mather  a  haunch  of  very  good  venison,  he  adds,  "  I  hope  in  that 
I  did  not  treat  him  as  a  negro." 

>  This  follows  the  steel  engraving  in  SntuiU  X  F.  //.  «S-  Cm.  Pe?.,  i.  T05.  Of.  also  Higptt 
Papert,  vol.  i.    There  is  another  likeness  in    son's  Liirgcr  Hut.  UniUd  States,  p.  208. 
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The  Mathers  were  praised  highly  and  blamed  sharply  in  their  lifetime, 
and  have  been  since.  There  can  be  little  dispute  about  what  they  did 
and  what  they  said ;  they  were  outspoken  enough  to  make  their  motives 
and  feelings  palpable.  It  is  as  one  makes  or  refuses  allowances  for  their 
times  that  the  estimate  of  their  value  to  their  generation  is  scaled.  I^one 
ever  needed  allowances  more.  They  had  no  conception  of  those  influ- 
enoes  which  place  men*  in  relation  to  other  times  than  their  own.  There 
vas  in  their  minds  no  plane  higher  than  the  existence  around  them» — no 
plane  to  which  the  man  of  aU  times  leads  his  contemporaries.  Matherism, 
which  was  to  them  their  life*  was  to  others  a  domination,  the  long-suffering 
of  which,  by  their  coevals,  to  us  of  to-day  is  a  study.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  say  that  this  mighty  influence  had  not  been  often  of  great  good ;  but 
the  gentle  observer  of  an  historic  character  does  not  contentedly  witness 
outbursts  of  selfish  arrogance,  canting  humiliation,  boastful  complacency, 
to  say  nothing  of  social  impertinences  and  public  indelicacies,  and  the 
bandying  of  opprobrious  epithets  in  controversy.  With  this  there  was 
indeed  minified  much  for  which  New  Encjland  had  reason  to  be  grateful. 
Increase  Mather  had  a  convenient  astuteness,  which  was  exerted  not  in- 
treq'iently  to  her  no  small  ^^ain.  He  had  learnin-;.  which  usually  left  his 
natural  ability  and  his  education  free  from  entanglements.  It  was  too 
often  quite  otherwise  with  his  son  Cotton,  whose  reading  smothered  his 
faculties,  though  he  had  a  native  power  that  occasionally  jxot  the  upper 
..ind.  Between  them  they  leathered  a  library,  which,  as  John  Dunton 
said,  was  the  glory  of  New  Mngkind.  The  awe  whicli  Increase  inspired 
knew  little  of  that  lurking  rebellion  which  the  too  pitiful  arrogance  of  Cot- 
ton incited  ;  for  the  father  was  essentially  a  strong  and  politic  man,  and 
though  bis  domination  was  waning  outwardly  in  1700.  he  had  the  ability 
to  compel  the  Boston  press  into  a  refusal  to  print  the  Gospel  Order  Re^ 
vised,  which  his  opponents  had  written  in  answer  to  bis  Order  of  the  Gcs" 
fet^  and  to  force  his  adversaries  to  flee  to  New  York  to  find  a  printer.' 

The  old  Mather  theocracy  was  attacked  on  two  sides.  There  was,  in 
the  first  place,  the  defection  within  the  old  New  England  orthodoxy,  by 
which  an  independent  spirit  had  established  a  church.  From  the  pub- 
lished manifesto  of  its  principles  this  came  to  be  known  as  the  "  Manifesto 
Church,"  and  it  had  invited  Benjamin  Colman  home  from  England  to  be- 
come its  pastor,^  who,  to  avoid  difficulties,  had  been  ordained  in  England. 
He  first  preached  in  November,  1699.  In  the  second  place,  the  organi- 
'itiMn  of  the  Church  of  Kngland,  which  had  begun  in  Andros's  time,  was 
gathering  strength,  though  Sewall  got  what  comfort  he  could  from  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Maccarty's  shop  and  others  were  not  closed  on  Christmas 
Day.  Attempts  had  been  made  to  divert  the  funds  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England  from  their  ap|>lication 
to  the  needs  of  the  Indians,  to  strengthcti  the  new  Episcopal  mo\  cmcnt  ; 
and  the  failure  to  do  this,  as  well  as  a  spirit  to  emulate  the  missionary 

>  Cf.  SaUn,  Diaifwtryt  zv.  65/^89^  >  Mem.  ffitt.  Betton^  \\,  21 1,  and  references. 
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enterprise  of  the  French,  had  instigated  the  fonnation  ol  a  new  Society 
in  England  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts ;  but  it  was  not 
long  before  its  resources  were  turned  into  channeb  which  nurtured  the 
Episcopal  movement  and  the  royal  authority.  Strong  contrasts  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  old  order  were  increasing ;  and  it  was  not  without  mis^ 
givings  that  the  old  people  had  seen  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  the  new  as* 
sociate  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  inducted  (1696)  into  office  with  an 
unusual  formal  parade.  Thus  the  humble  manners  of  the  past  were 
becoming  in  large  degree  a  memory ;  and  when,  a  little  later  (June  1. 
1702),  the  new  queen  was  proclaimed,  and  the  representatives  were  al- 
lowed to  precede  the  ministers  in  the  procession,  the  wail  in  Sewall's 
diary,  as  well  as  when  he  notices  the  raising  of  colors  at  the  Castle  on 
the  Lord's  Day,  betokens  in  another  way  the  order  of  things  which  the 
new  charter  was  making  possible. 

While  in  MassachuseUs  the  defection  grew,  in  Connecticut  the  old 
order  was  entrenching  itself  in  the  founding  of  Yale  College,  first  at 
Saybrook,  and  later  at  New  Haven,  which  was  destined,  as  Harvard  de- 
clined in  the  estimation  of  the  orthodox,  to  become  the  rallying-point 
of  the  i)ld  school' 

In  Rhode  Island  matters  went  on  much  as  the  heterogeneous  comfc*- 
sition  of  that  colony  necessarily  determined.  Bellomont  could  find  litLie 
good  to  report  of  her  people,  and  the  burden  of  his  complamt  to  the 
Lords  of  Trade  touched  their  propensity  to  piracy,  their  evasion  of  the 
laws  of  trade,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  officials. 

Bellomont  had  returned  to  his  government  in  New  York  when,  on  the 
5th  of  March,  1 701,  he  died.  It  took  ten  days  for  the  news  to  reach  Bos- 
ton  (March  15),  and  four  days  later  (March  19)  word  came  by  the  rounds 
about  channel  of  Virginia  of  the  declaration  of  war  between  England  and 
France.  In  the  midst  of  the  attendant  apprehension,  on  April  7th,  mourn- 
ing guns  were  fired  for  the  dead  governor  at  the  Sconce  and  at  the  Cas- 
tie,  and  the  artillery  company  gave  three  volleys  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,  Col.  Townshend,  as  Sewall  in  his  antipathy  does  not  fail  to  record, 
wearing  a  wig! 


1  As  to  the  part  Maasachtuetts  diacontentfl,  in  Perry**  Anur.  E^u.  Ckureh,  vol.  L,i 

like  Sewall  ami  Addington,  took  in  the  found-  graph  6.    The  iiio>t  extensive  work  )> :  Yalt 

ing  of  Yale  College,  com|)arc  the  views  oC  ColUgt ;  a  tkiUh  of  Ut  hittory^  viUh  uotua  >/ 

Quincy,  iftui/ard  University,  i.  19S,  etc. ;  and  of  it$  iffWfw/  dtpartmetiU^  mstnuUrf,  amd  berufai- 

Prest.  WooJaey  m  bis  /fist,  Pistourse  of  A  «g.  tors ;  ttijgietker  with  somt  aeeauMt  of  thtdent  I'j' 

14,  1S50;  and  Prof.  Kin^s1t\   in  the  BMiteU  and  imnsrmfnts.    By  Tftrii't/.t  nutif^s.    2  vols 

Ripotitcry,  July  and  Oct.,  1641.  New  York.    1879.    Edited  by  \V.  L.  Kingslcv 

The  principal  sources  of  the  history  of  Yale  In  this  will  be  found  a  jihotograph  of  the  or:^; 

College  are  the  following:  Thomas  ("l.q/^  An-  inal  jiortrnit  of  Gov.  Elihu  Yale  (i.  p.  y);  tbe 

nals  0r  HiUory  of  Yait  Calltgt,  New  Haven,  1766.  house  of  Saltonstall  in  1708  (p.  48),  a  likenc** 

F.  B.  Dexter  on  <*  The  founding  of  Yale  College,**  of  Timothy  Cutler  (p.  49)  viA  his  hoose 

in  the  S't-w  H.n  ni  /fist.  So(.  Papers,  vol.  ii.,  and  49I.  with  a  jil-in  of  Nr-w  Haven  in  1749,  aniJ 

\iis  Biographical  skeUhet  of  tht  gradualts  of  the  college  buildings  (p.  76).   A  less  extetuin! 

Yalt  C^lfgr,  with  annals  of  the  eollftr  history,  accoant  Is  in  The  College  Ratk^  edited  by  C  K 

October,  t7or-Afay,  174s.    N.  Y.   1885.   E.  E.  Richardson  and  H.  A.  Claris. 
Jkardsley  on  "  Yale  College  and  the  Church,** 
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When  Bellomont  had  left  for  New  York  in  May,  1700,  the  immediate 

charge  of  the  go\'ernraent  had  again  fallen  upon  Stouj;hton.  He  did  not 
long  survive  his  chief,  and  died  July  7,  1701,  in  his  seventieth  year/ and 
from  this  time  to  the  coming  of  Dudley  the  council  acted  as  executive. 

It  was  on  Joseph  Dudley,  to  a  large  party  the  most  odious  of  all  New 
Engianders.  the  ally  of  Andros,  that  the  thoughts  of  all  were  now  turned. 
It  was  known  that  he  had  used  every  opportunity  to  impress  upon  the 
king  his  fitness  to  maintain  the  r(i\  al  prerogative  and  protect  the  revenue 
in  New  England.  The  people  oi  liuiLun  had  not  seen  luai  tor  about  ten 
years.  In  1691  he  had  landed  there  on  his  way  to  New  York,  where  he 
was  to  serve  as  a  councillor ;  and  during  that  and  the  following  year  he 
had  made  some  unobtrusive  visits  to  his  home  in  Roxbury,  till,  in  1693, 
be  was  recalled  to  England  to  be  made  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight  With  the  death  of  Bellomont  his  hopes  again  rose.  Ashurst, 
as  the  senior  of  the  Massachusetts  agents*  still  opposed  him,  though  his 
associate,  Constantino  Phipps,*  was  led  to  believe  that  the  king  might 
do  worse  than  appoint  the  aspirant  Dudley  was  not  deficient  in  tact; 
and  he  got  some  New  Engianders  who  chanced  to  be  in  England  to  reo» 
ommend  him ;  and  a  letter,  which  he  used  to  some  purpose,  came  not 
stuprisingly,  considering  his  lineage,  from  Cotton  Mather,  saying  quite 
enough  in  Dudley's  praise.  Elisha  Cooke  and  his  friends  were  not  igno- 
lant  of  such  events,  and  secured  the  appointment  of  Wait  Winthrop  as 
agent  to  organize  a  fresh  opposition  to  Dudley's  purposes.  It  was  too 
late.  The  letters  which  Dudley  offered  in  testimony  were  powerful 
enough  to  remove  the  king's  hesitancy,  and  Dudley  secured  his  appoint- 
ment, which,  on  the  death  of  the  king  a  few  days  later,  was  promptly 
confirmed  by  Anne.^ 

The  news  of  the  king's  death  and  the  accession  of  the  queen  reached 
Boston,  by  way  of  Newfoun<3land,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1702.*  The  new 
monarch  was  at  once  proclaimed  from  the  town  house,  and  volleys  of  guns 
and  the  merriment  of  carouse  marked  a  new  reign.  How  New  England 
was  to  find  the  change  was  soon  sharply  intimated.  Amid  it  all  tidings 
came  of  the  capture  of  three  Salem  ketches  by  the  Cape  Sable  Indians. 
Later  in  the  same  day  the  eyes  of  Madam  Bellingham,  the  relict  of  an 
early  governor,  were  closed  in  death,  severing  one  of  tbe  last  links  of 


^  John  Marshall,  hi  his  diar}',  July  15,  1701, 
records  the  funeral  of  William  Stoughton  at 
Dorchester,  "with  great  honor  and  solemnity, 
and  with  him  much  of  New  England's  glory." 
Matt.  Hitt,  So€,  Pr9ey  Apcil,  1884,  ]>.  155.  On 
July  17,  Samuel  Willard  preached  a  sermon  on 
^  death,  which  was  published.  (Haven  in 
Thomas,  ii.  349.) 

•  For  a  portrait  of  PhippS,  See  Bth,  Mh, 
Portraits^  jii.  1 109. 

i  Dmliey's  commission  is  hi  Harvard  CdL 
Uhiaiy  (SiUcy«b  GruAmtes,  VL  176).    His  In- 


structions (1702)  are  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc,  and 
printed  in  their  ColUctions,  xxix.  lOI.  Halibim 
ton  (Ruic  iiuJ  Min  uit  ,  etc.,  235),  while  he  praises 
Dudley,  questions  the  wisdom  uf  tlic  ministry 
which  selected  him  to  govern  such  a  province. 
Cf,  Sibley,  Harvard  Graduates,  ii.  166. 

*  On  the  4th  of  June,  Benj.  Wadsworth 
preadied  a  sermon,  JCinf  WHtiam  lamented  Ut 
America  (II;irv.  Col.  lil).,  10396.74).  There  is 
a  portrait  in  the  Mass.  liist.  Sac  gallery  {Pro- 
eeedings,  vi.  33).  Cf.  Mag.  of  Amer,  Hitt.,  May, 
1884,  for  a  paper  on  hia  influence  in  America. 
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Other  days.  Her  death  was  to  most  a  suggestive  accompaniment  of  the 
mischance  which  now  placed  in  the  governor's  chair  the  recusant  son  of 
Thomas  Dudley,  that  other  early  governor. 

A  fortnight  later  (June  lo,  1702),  the  ship  "Centurion,"  having  Joseph 
Dudley  on  board,  put  in  at  Marblehead,  and  the  news  quickly  travelled  to 
Boston.  The  next  day  a  committee  <^  the  council  went  in  Captain 
Croft's  pinnace  to  meet  him,  and  they  boarded  the  "  Centurion  "  just 
outside  Point  Alderton.  Dudley  received  them  on  deck,  arrayed  in  a  very 
large  wig,  as  Sewall  sorrowfully  noted  while  making  him  a  speech.  They 
saw  another  man  whom  they  had  not  heard  of,  one  Thomas  Povey,  who 
was  to  be  their  lieutenant  governor,  and  to  have  charge  of  their  Castle 
They  saw,  too,  among  the  passengers,  George  Keith,  the  whilom  quaker, 
who  was  come  over  on  £200  salary,  very  likely  paid  by  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  to  convert  as  many  as 
he  could  to  prelacy.*  Sewall  was  not  happy  during  that  day  of  com- 
pliments. The  party  landed  at  Scarlet's  Wharf  amid  salvos  of  artillery, 
and  under  escort  of  the  council  and  the  town  regiment  they  proceeded 
to  the  town  house,  where  the  commiss'ons  were  published  and  all  "had 
a  large  treat,"  as  Sewall  says.  Major  Hobby's  coach,  with  six  horses, 
was  at  the  door,  a  guard  of  horsemen  wheeled  into  ranks,  and  so  Dudley 
went  to  that  Roxbury  home,  whence^  as  many  remembered,  he  had  been 
taken  to  be  inipri^oncd. 

Dudley  was  not  deficient  in  confidence  and  forwardness  ;  but  he  had  no 
easy  task  before  him.  He  naturally  inclined  to  the  faction  of  which 
Byfieki  and  Leverett  were  leaders  ;  but  the  insidious  and  envious  Cotton 
Mather,  taking  him  into  his  confidence,  warned  him  of  these  very  people. 
Dudley  told  them  of  the  warning,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  sanctt* 
monious  Mather  was  calling  his  excellency  a  wretch." 

When  Dudley  made  his  opening  address  to'the  General  Court,*  he  could 
not  refrain  from  saying  some  things  that  were  not  very  conciliatory. 
There  were  two  points  on  which  he  raised  issues,  which  he  never  suc- 
ceeded in  compassing.  One  of  these  was  a  demand  for  a  stated  salary. 
The  assembly  answered  it  with  a  present  of  ^^$00  against  the  ;£t,ooo  which 
they  had  given  to  Bellomont.  No  urgency,  no  threats,  no  picturing  the 
displeasure  of  the  Crown,  could  effect  his  purpose.'  The  war  which  he 
waged  with  the  representatives  never,  as  long  as  the  province  existed, 
ended  in  a  peace,  though  there  was  an  occasional  truce  under  pressure  of 
external  dangt  r^^ 

Another  of  Dudley's  pleas  was  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  fort  at  Pem- 

*  Keith  journeyed  from  Xew  England  to  Car-  isters  to  Dudley.    (Haven  in  Thomas,  ii.  p. 

olina  in  1702-4,  indulging  in  theological  contro-  349  ) 

V(  i     s  which  produced  a  crop  of  tracts,  and  in  •  Col.  Quarry,  who  was  reporting  on  the  col- 

1706  be  published  at  London  yournai  of  travels  oniesto  the  home  government,  said  of  New  Eng- 

from  New  Hampshire  to  Caratufk.  land :  "  A  governor  depending  on  the  people'* 

3  This  was  printc  ti  in  1702,  together  with  the  humors  cannot  serve  the  Crown."  Meat.  Jiiit 

Howe's  answer,  and  the  address  ol  the  min-  CoU^  iii.  p.  2291 
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aquid,  to  secure  possession  of  the  disputable  territory  between  the 
Kennebec  and  Acadia.^  The  deputies  were  immovable.  If  the  Crown 
wished  to  secure  that  region,  it  must  do  it  by  other  sacrifices  than  those 
of  New  England. 

Thus  thwarted,  Dudley  could  make  them  feel  that  the  royal  governor 
had  some  prerogatives;  and  so  he  rejected  the  councillors  which  the 
deputies  accredited.  All  of  this  thrust  and  parry  was  of  course  duly 
reported  by  Dudley  to  the  home  government.  The  situation  was  perplex- 
ing in  the  extreme,  quite  as  much  so  to  the  governor  as  to  the  people,  who 
reluctantiy  received  him.  It  was  for  the  interests  of  both  that  the  war 
against  the  French  should  not  flag,  and  money  was  necessary,  but  the 
governor  claimed  the  direction  of  expenditures,  while  the  representatives 
stood  aloof  and  firm  on  the  "privilege  and  right  of  English  subjects  to 
raise  and  dispose  of  money,  according  to  the  present  exigency  of  affairs." 
With  the  clergy  and  the  ministers,  Dudley  was  not  less  unhappily  placed. 
His  interests  turned  him  to  the  church  people,  but  they  could  not  find  that 
his  profession  had  any  constancy.  His  lineage  placed  him  with  the  Con- 
gregationalists,  and  he  once  had  the  ministry  in  view,  but  his  sympathies 
went  altogether  with  the  new  school,  of  which  Stoddard,  of  Northampton, 
was  leader  in  the  west,  while  Colman,  the  Leveretts,  and  the  Brattles  were 
the  spokesmen  in  Boston.  In  the  election  of  a  president  for  Harvard, 
Dudley  favored  Leverctt,  the  successful  candidate,  and  made  a  Latin  speech 
ai  ills  installation,^  and  Cotton  Mather  writhed  at  the  disappointment  of 
his  own  hopes.  The  governor  encountered  (1708),  for  his  decisive  oppo- 
sition to  the  Mathers,  a  terrible  but  overwrought  letter  from  the  father, 
and  a  livelier  epistie  from  the  son.  He  showed  in  his  reply  a  better 
temper,  if  nothing  more.*  In  the  opinion  of  all  honest  patriots,  of  what- 
ever party,  Dudley  was  later  found  in  compan)  which  raised  suspicions. 
The  conflict  with  France  begat,  as  wars  do,  a  band  of  miscreants  ever 
ready  to  satisfy  their  avarice  by  trading  with  the  enemy  and  furnishing 
them  with  arms.  Dudley  did  not  escape  suspicion,  and  he  experienced 
some  of  the  tntterest  abuse  in  talk  and  pamphlet,*  though  the  council  and 
the  House,  the  latter  after  some  hesitancy,  pronounced  the  charges  against 
him  a  "  scandalous  accusation."  It  can  hardly  be  determined  that  he  was 
implicated,  and  Palfrey  gives  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt^ 

The  war  was  a  fearful  one.  In  1703,  month  by  month  fresh  tidings  of 
its  horrors  among  the  frontier  towns  reached  Boston.  In  January  it  was 
of  Berwick,  in  Maine.  In  Fel)ruary  came  sad  tidings  from  Haverhill.  In 
March  there  was  the  story  ol  Deerheld,  and  bow  Hertel  de  Rouvilie  had 

1  Falmouth  (PortJand)  tvas  th«  most  easterly  venom  of  Roxbury."  Afass.  Mist.  C^l.,  sotxvUl 

seaboard  port  of  the  English  at  this  time.  41S. 

>  Masf.  Hist.  Sac.  Proc,  ix.  502.  *  .*ncc  post,  ch.  vii. 

•  These  letters  arc  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  ColL^  *  Referring  to  one  source  of  information, 

iii.  1^6,  etc.    Cotton  .Mather  took  bis  accus*  common  enough  in  New  England,  Patfrey  (iv. 

Corned  satisfaction  in  calling  the  governor  "the  ysz),  says:  "Funeral  sermons  are  a  grievous 

snare  to  the  hii>iorian." 
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dashed  upon  the  village.  With  the  early  summer  Dudley  went  to  Canso 
to  confer  with  the  Indians  (June  20) ;  and  not  long  after  (July  8),  Bomba* 

seen,  a  noted  Indian,  appeared  in 
Boston  with  rumors  of  the  French 
landing  near  Pemaquid.  In  Au- 
gust there  were  sad  messages  from 
Wells,  and  Capt  Southack  was  sent 
off  by  sea  with  chaplain  and  sur- 
geon. With  all  this  need  of  her 
troops  at  home,  the  colony  ^Iso  de> 
spatched  two  companies  of  foot  to 
help  the  British  forces  at  Jamaica. 
Samuel  Sewall  mourned  as  ever, 
when  on  Sunday  (April  23,  1704) 
great  f^uns  at  the  Castle  signalized 
the  Coronation-Day.  "  Down  Sab- 
bath !  Up  St.  George  !  "  he  says. 
The  very  next  day  the  first  number 
of  the  Boston  News-Letter  (April  24)* 
brought  to  the  minister's  study  and 
to  his  neighbor's  keeping-room  the  gossip  and  news  of  the  town  which 
was  witnessing  this  startling  proof  of  progress.  Ten  days  later  Dudley 
signed  Benjamin  Church's  instructions  (May  4),  and  the  okl  soldier,  whose 
exploits  in  Philip's  war  were  not  forgotten,  set  off  by  land  to  Fiscataqua, 
where  he  was  met  by  Cyprian  Southack  in  his  brigantine^  who  carried  him 
to  the  eastern  garrisons.  In  the  News-'lMtery  people  read  of  the  tribu> 
lations  at  Lancaster;  of  the  affairs  at  Port  Roysd;  of  the  new  cannon 
which  Dudley  got  from  England  for  the  Castle ;  of  the  French  captives, 
whose  presence  in  Boston  so  distuibed  the  selectmen  that  they  petitioned 
the  governor  to  restrain  the  strangers*  and  whose  imagined  spiritual 
needs  prompted  Cotton  Mather  to  print  in  his  tentative  French  his  Z# 
vreU  patron  des  scams  patvUs. 

News  of  this  sort  was  varied  by  a  rumor  (December  18,  1705),  which 
a  sloop  from  the  English  Plymouth  had  brought,  that  Sir  Charles  Hobby 
was  to  be  made  governor,  —  which  meant  that  the  agents  of  the  colony  in 
London  were  trying  to  oust  Dudley  with  a  new  man;  but  in  this  they 
failed. 

The  war  made  little  progress.  The  expedition  against  Port  Royal  in 
1707  was  a  faihire,  and  the  frontier  towns  were  still  harassed.  The  news 
of  Marlborough's  victories  was  inspiriting,  and  Boston  could  name  a  part 
of  its  main  thoroughfare  after  the  great  soldier;  but  while  she  planted 
guns  on  her  out-wharves  and  hoisted  a  tar-barrel  to  her  beacon's  top,  and 

1  This  likeness  of  the  leader  of  the  assault  on    count  of  the  Herte]  family.  He  waa  thirtj^fon 
Deerficld  follows  one  given  in  Daniel's  AW    at  the  time  of  his  attack. 
Gioires  NatunuUtSf  L  p.  278,  where  is  an  ao-      '  Mem.  Hut.  Boston^  ii.  3S9 ;  Palfrey,  iv.  304. 
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while  Colond  Vetch  marshalled  her  troops,^  she  waited  in  vain  for  the 
English  army  to  arrive,  in  concert  with  which  the  New  England  forces 
were  to  malce  a  renewed  attack  on  Fort  Royal  in  1709.  Rhode  Island 
sent  her  war-vessels  and  two  hundred  men,  and  they  too  lay  listlessly 
in  Nantasket  roads.  Schuyler,  of  Albany,  meanwhile  started  to  conduct 
four  Mohawks  or  Maqua  chiefs  to  England,  where  he  hoped  to  play  upon 
the  imagination  of  the  queen ;  and  in  August,  while  the  weary  New  Eng- 
landers  were  waiting  for  the  signal  to  embark,  Schuyler  brought  the  sav- 
ages to  Boston,  and  Colonel  Hobby's  regiment  was  mustered  for  their 
diversion.'*  Very  likely  they  were  taken  to  see  the  "celebrated  Cotton 
Mather,"  as  the  man  who  had  not  long  before  '*  brought  in  another  tongue 
to  confess  the  great  Saviour  of  the  world,"  as  he  himself  said  of  a  tract 
in  the  language  of  the  Iroquois,  which  he  had  printed  in  Boston  (1707) 
and  supplied  to  the  Dutch  and  English  traders  among^  that  people.  Dis- 
tractions and  waiting  wore  away  the  time  ;  but  the  English  forces  never 
came,  and  another  Port  Royal  attempt  proved  wretchedly  futile. 

That  autumn  (October,  1709)  the  New  England  ^'^ovcrnors  met  at  Reho- 
both,  and  prepared  an  address  to  the  queen  uri;ini;  another  attempt.  In 
the  face  of  these  events  the  Massachusetts  colony  had  to  change  its  Lon- 
don agent.  Sir  Henry  Ashurst  died,  and  the  House  would  have  chosen 
Sir  William  Ashurst  against  Dudley's  protest,  if  Sir  William  would  have 
accepted.  They  now  selected  their  own  Jeremiah  Dummer,  but  against 
his  desires. 

The  year  1710  opened  with  rumors  from  Albany  about  preparations 
in  Canada  for  an  onset  along  the  frontier,  and  it  was  not  till  July  (15) 
that  flags  and  guns  at  the  Castle  and  Sconce*  with  drum-beats  through' 
out  the  streets,  told  the  expectant  Bostonians  that  General  Nicholson,  who 
was  to  head  a  new  expedition,  had  arrived.  It  was  candle-light  before  he 
landed,  and  the  letters  and  despatches  at  once  busied  the  government.  A 
little  later  the  council  (July  24)  entertained  that  commander,  with  Vetch 
and  Hobby,  at  the  Green  Dragon  Tavern  ;  and  four  days  afterwards  Gov- 
ernor Saltonstall.  from  Connecticut,  reached  Boston,  and  the  contingent 
of  that  colony,  three  hundred  men,  was  on  the  spot  in  four  weeks  from 
the  warning.  In  September  the  armament  sailed,  — twelve  ships-of-war 
and  twenty -four  transports,  of  which  fourteen  carried  Massachusetts 


1  1709.  May.  *■  Aboat  the  tenth  of  this  month 

a  geiural  iiii])ic>>  for  soldier-  r:u)  t]\rnugh  the 
Colony.  Some  say  every  tenth  man  was  taken 
to  serve  in  this  expedition."  John  Marshall's 
diaty  in  M«s$,  Hist,  Soe.  /V<v.,  April,  1884,  p. 

•  Phototypes  of  contemporary  prints  of  the 

Four  Maquas  are  annexed.  They  arc  reduced 
from  originals  (engraved  by  J.  Simon  after 
J.  Vculsi)  in  the  Amer.  Antiq.  Society's  Gal- 
leiy.  Ci  C«to/.  CaA.  Mm.  Hut.  Sfc,,  p.  59; 
SinithV  Br.'f.  .TfeZMOtint  /\'r/r<t/tt,  iii.  1,095,  '• 
Gay,  /V/*  44>  etc.   Ct  aiso  Car- 


ter>Brown,  Hi.  136;  Brinley,  no.  5,395;  Field, 

//,',/,,.•/.'  /»;7'.V,^.,  no.  553;  0/  Amer.  Hi  t ,  ii 

151,  313,  372;  Sabin's  Dictionary^  vi.  p.  543, 
Colden's  letters  in  ff.  Y.  Hist.  Sx.  Ceil^  1S6S: 
Addison's  Spectator,  April  27,  1711.  There  w  as 
published  in  T  tindun  at  iht- time  The  Four  In- 
dian Kinds'  Speech  to  her  Alajesty  on  the  20th 
April,  ira*utatai  ittif  veru,  cvrifil  Ouir  egigiet, 
taken  from  thi  Iif,\  Tn  -^Tiss.  Ar-fihrr.  xxxi., 
are  various  papers  concerning  these  Indian*,— 
an  order  for  ^^30  for  their  use,  the  charges  of  a 
dinner  given  to  them  August  6,  1709^  aod  Other 
accounts  (nos.  63,  76, 80-^3, 87). 
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troopSp  two  New  Hampshire,  three  Rhode  Iskndp  and  five  those  d  Con- 
necticut On  the  26th  of  October  (1710),  Nicholson  and  his  force  were 
back  in  Boston,  flushed  with  the  triumph  which  the  capitulation  of  Port 
R  oyal  had  given  them.^  The  town  had  need  of  some  such  divertisment. 
There  had  been  a  scarcity  of  grain,  and  wheo  Captain  Belcher  attempted 
to  despatch  a  ship  laden  with  it  the  mob  cut  her  rudder,  and  the  excite- 
ment had  not  passed  without  more  or  less  inflaming  of  the  passions.  The 
circle  of  Matherites  had  also  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  the  liberals  in 
theology  by  an  anonymous  document,  Question  and  Proposals,  which 
aimed  at  ecclesiasticising  everybody  and  everything,  —  a  stroke  of  a  dying 
cause.  There  was  an  antagonist  equal  to  the  occasion  in  John  Wise,  of 
Ipswich,  and  tlie  Mather  dynasty  had  less  chance  of  revival  after  Wise's 
booic  Ike  ihun/us  Quarrel  Espoused  was  launched  upon  the  town.* 

Nicholson,  again  in  England,  had  urged  the  new  tory  government  under 
Bolingbroke  to  make  a  more  determined  assault  on  Canada,  and  Dummer 
had  united  with  him  m  a  petition  to  the  queen  ^  for  a  royal  aniiament 
to  be  sent  for  the  work.  Their  plea  was  recognized  and  what  seemed  a 
great  force  was  despatched.  Nicholson,  with  the  van  of  the  fleet,  arrived 
on  the  6th  of  June,  1711,^  and  a  convention  of  the  New  England  gov- 
emors  was  straightway  called  at  New  London  to  arrange  for  the  cam- 
paign. The  plan  was  for  Nicholson  to  lead  four  thousand  men  by  way 
of  Albany,  and  the  Connecticut  contingent  of  three  hundred  and  sixty 
men  was  to  make  part  of  this  force.  The  royal  ships  came  straggling 
into  Boston  harbor.  On  the  24th  General  Hill,  who  brought  under  his 
command  seven  of  Marlborough's  veteran  regiments,  arrived,  and  the  next 
day  Sewall  and  others  of  the  council  boarded  the  "  Devonshire "  and 
exchanged  courtesies  with  Hill  and  the  admiral  of  the  fleet,  Sir  Hovenden 
Walker.  The  Boston  regiments  mustered  and  escorted  them  to  the  town 
house,  and  the  veterans  were  thrown  into  a  camp  on  Noddle's  Island. 
The  next  six  weeks  were  busy  ones,  with  preparations  and  entertainments. 
Mr.  Borland,  a  wealthy  merchant,  took  Hill  into  his  house.  The  gover- 
nor offered  offirial  courtesies.  The  transports  as  they  came  up  into  the 
inner  harbor  presented  a  "goodly,  charming  prospect,"  as  bewail  thought.^ 

^  Xnvcmlxr  \(\  17 lo.   "  A  ^\^.\■  -if  Thanksgiv-  "  Annexed  arc  cni^ravings  of  a  contemporary 

ing  on  account  oi  success  at  Port  Koyall."  John  print,  "  Exact  draft  of  Boston  harbor,"  and  of 

Marshall's  diary,  Mast.  Hist  Soe.  Proc.,  April,  a  ground  plan  of  Castle  William  from  orig. 

18S4,  p.  161.  inals  in  the  Itritish  Museum.    See  notes  on  the 

•  First  ed.  17 10;  second,  in  1715.  Cf.  Stc-  construction  and  history  of  this  fortress  in  iWrtw. 
vcns'  Bibl.  (7«r^'.,  no.  3,039 ;  Mem.  Hist.  Boston,  /fist.  Boston,  ii.  101,  127.  The  Catal.  of  tkt 
ii.  p.  216;  H.  M.  Dextcr's  address  on  Wi.se  in  A'inifs  Maps  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  (i.  p.  216)  shows 
the  Tt.v  hinu!'>-J  duJ  nftidh  annixo  .}ry  0/  the  a  drawn  y>1an  of  the  Castle,  l)y  Colonel  Runier, 
Church  in  Essex,  Salem,  1684,  p.  iij  j  and  Sib-  1705,  four  sheets,  with  a  profile.  Pownall's  view 
ky's  Harvard  GraduattSt  ii.  429.  of  Boston  (1757)  shows  the  Castle  in  the  fore* 

'  V  irion^  littrtinns  to  the  queen  during  1710-  ground.    {Mttn.  I/irf.  fifston,  Vi.  127  ;  Cotumhian 

II  are  in  the  Mass.  Archives^xx.  pp.  IJJ,  I45t  Mag^  Dec,  1787;  Drake's  Boston,  folio  ed.J 

152, 164,  170.  The  plan  of  the  island  as  given  in  Pelham^ 

*  Dudley  on  the  9th  issued  a  proclamation  map  is  sketched  in  M*m,  Hist,  Baahn^  iL  IS7. 
for  an  embargo  on  outward-bound  vessels. 

Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proe^  xi.  20d 
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Commencement  at  Cambridge  came  on  July  4,  and  all  the  dignitaries 
were  there.  One  day  some  Connecticut  Indians  exhibited  themselves  be- 
fore the  admiral,  and  on  another  some  Mohawks  danced  on  board  the 
flag-ship.  By  the  end  of  the  month,  everything  was  as  nearly  ready  as 
could  be,^  and  the  fleet  sailed  (July  30).  They  went  proudly  away,  has- 
tened somewhat  by  large  desertions,  which  the  patrolling  of  the  roads  lead- 
ing from  Boston  had  not  prevented.  Nicholson  dallied  in  Boston  for  a 
week  or  two,  eating  good  dinners,  and  then  started  for  New  York,  to  take 
the  conduct  of  the  land  expedition,  Saltonstall  accompanying  the  Con- 
necticut troops  as  far  as  Albany.  Much  farther  no  one  of  the  land  forces 
went,  for  word  reached  them  of  the  sad  disaster  on  the  St  Lawrence  and 
of  the  withdrawal  of  Walker's 
fleet.  The  New  England  part  of 
it  came  straggling  back  to  Bos- 
ton in  October  to  find  the  town 
suffering  under  the  loss  of  a  great 
fire,  which  had  happened  on  the 
night  of  October  2-3  ;  most  un- 
mistakably the  result,  as  Increase 
Mather  told  them  in  a  sermon, — 
and  perhaps  believed,  —  of  the 
way  in  which,  during  the  fitting 
of  the  fleet,  they  had  carried  bun- 
dles on  the  Lord's  Day,  and  done 
other  servile  work  I  The  cause 
of  the  expedition's  failure  can  he 
more  reasonably  indicated:  delay 
in  starting,  an  ill-organized  meth* 
od  of  supplies,  bad  pilotage,  and 
incompetent  leaders.  Walker  and 
Hill  sailed  direct  for  England, 
and  in  October,  while  the  deputies  of  the  province  were  bolstering  their 
courage  in  asking  the  monarch  for  another  attempt,  the  English  mind  was 
being  filled  with  chaxges  of  want  of  proper  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
New  Englanders  as  the  all-sufficient  cause  of  the  disaster.  Dummer,  in 
London,  vindicated  his  people  as  well  as  he  could  in  a  Letter  to  a  Noble 
Lord  concerning  the  late  expedition  to  Canada^ 

>  The  fleet  had  not  been  provisioned  in  Eng<  Brown,  iii.  no.  166.)    Dummer,  referring  to 

land,  in  order  to  conceal  its  destination.    Walk-  Walker's  charges,  saj'S,  "  They  can't  do  us  much, 

er's  Journal  shows  that  in  Boston  Jonathan  if  any,  harm."  Mass.  Hist,  Collet  xxi.  144.  CL 

Belcher  was  the  principal  contractor  for  provi-  also  Dmnmer^  Letter  t»  a  friend  ht  the  emmhy 

sions,  and  Peter  Fanciiil  for  military  stores.  on  the  liite  c-xf^cJition  ti>  C(in<i<ia,  with  an  account 

^  Facsimile  of  a  cut  (pi.  xxviii.)  in  Luard^  0/ former  enterprises,  a  tie/ence  cf  that  design 

Hist  of  the  Dress  of  the  British  SeUier^  Loii>  astd  the  sktir*  tko  latt  M     rskeutimU,  Lond. 

don,  1S52,  p.  94.  It  representB  the  loldteni  of  1712.    (SaUn,  v.  ai,t99;  Carter>Browiw  iU.  nok 

Marlborough's  wars.  167.) 

*  Published  in  London,  17 12.    (Cf.  Carter* 
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In  August  ol  the  following  year  (17 12)  Bolingbroke  made  a  trace  with 
France,  the  news  of  which  reached  Boston  from  Newfoundland  in  October 
(24th).  It  resulted  in  the  followini;  spring  (March  31,  1713)  in  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht,  by  which  ICngland  acquired  Acadia  with  its  "  ancient  limits," 
whatever  they  might  be,  for  we  shall  see  it  was  a  question.  The  news 
arrived  amid  another  corn  panic.  Two  hundred  angry  and  perhaps  hun- 
gry men  broke  open  Arthur  Mason's  storehouse  and  seized  the  stock  of 
grain.  Capt.  Belcher  sent  off  another  shij>load,  despite  the  remonstrance 
of  the  selectmen  ;  but  the  mob  stopped  short  of  pulling  down  Belcher's 
house  about  his  ears.    "  Hardest  fend  off,"  was  his  word. 

Peace  secured,  Dudley  despatched  from  Boston,  November  6,  171 3,  John 
Stoddard  and  John  Williams  to  proceed  to  Albany,  thenee  fay  Lake  Cham- 
plain  to  Quebec,  to  negotiate  with  Vaudreuil  for  the  restoration  of  pris- 
oners.' 

The  Mason  claim'  to  the  province  of  New  Hampshire  had  been  bou^t 
by  Samuel  Allen,  a  London  merchant,  and  he  had  become  its  governor ; 
but  the  active  ruler  was  his  son-in-law,  John  Usher,  who  had  been  the 
treasurer  of  Andros's  government,  and  also,  as  lieutenant-governor,  lived 
in  the  province.  Memories  of  old  political  affiliations  had  not  conduced 
to  make  his  relations  with  Sir  William  Pbips.  of  the  neighboring  juris- 
diction, very  agreeable.  When  Bellomont  came  he  was  commissioned  to 
take  New  Hampshire  within  his  government;  and  it  had  fallen  in  the 
same  way  to  Dudley's  care.  This  Boston  governor  found  himself  popular 
in  New  Hampshire,  whose  people  had  opposed  the  reinstatement  of  Usher, 
though  this  had  been  accomplished  in  their  spite.  Dudley  and  Usher 
recriminated,  and  told  their  respccti\e  grievances,  and  both  made  their 
counter-charges  to  the  home  government.''*  Atfairs  went  uncomfortably 
enough  till  George  Vaughan  became  the  successor  of  Usher,  who  now 
withdrew  to  Medford,  in  Massachusetts,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
in  1726. 

Upon  Rhode  Island,  Dudley  had  looked  longingly.  She  would  have 
been  brought  under  his  commission  but  for  the  exertion  of  William  Penn, 
then  her  agent  in  London.  Still,  under  pretence  of  consolidating  the  mil- 
itary strength  of  the  colonies  as  occasion  might  require,  there  was  a  clause 
in  the  commission  of  Dudley  which  he  construed  as  giving  him  com- 
mand of  the  Rhode  Island  militia.  Dudley  early  (September,  1702)  went 
to  Newport,  and  ordered  a  parade  of  the  militia.  Gov.  Cranston  cited  their 
charter  as  being  against  any  such  assumption  of  power ;  and  the  troops 
were  not  paraded.^   Dudley  told  the  Board  of  Trade  that  the  colony  was 

1  A  journal  of  this  negotiatioQ  is  printed  in  *  This  recusant  act  occasioned  a  re]K>rt  from 
the  Aim  Bng.IBtt..  ^  Gem.  Xegi^  January,  1854,   the  attorney-general  to  the  queen,  cit^  in  SM> 

p.  26.  hif-nf  Pat,  rs,  vol.  6l.    Cf.  RtpvrU  Hist.  MS&, 

'  See  Vol.  III.,  chapter  on  New  hngland.  Commission,  v.  22S. 

*  Cf.  papers  on  the  Usher  difficulty  in  N*  B» 
ff.6^G.  iP^.,  1877,  p.  i4s. 
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•*  a  receptacle  of  rogues  and  pirates  ;  "  and  the  people  of  Rhode  Island 
renewed  their  fortifications,  and  sent  out  their  solitary  privateer  to  cruise 
against  French  and  Spanish.  At  Dudley's  instigation  the  Board  of  Trade 
(1705)  prepared  charges  of  evading  the  revenue  against  the  colony. 
Dudley  gathered  evidence  to  sustain  them,  and  struggled  hard  to  push  the 
wiry  colony  to  the  wall,  hoping  to  crush  her  charter,  and  pave  the  way 
for  a  general  government  for  New  England,  to  be  the  head  of  which  he 
har!  not  a  little  ambition.  In  this  Dudley  had  a  confederate  in  Lord 
Cornbury,  now  governor  of  New  York.  To  him  had  been  similarly  given, 
by  his  commission  the  control  of  the  Connecticut  militia,  but  a  timely 
prudence  saved  that  colony.  Fltz-John  Winthrop  wat  now  governor,  a 
second  dilution  of  his  rac^  as  Palfrey  rather  hazardously  calls  him,—- and 
blamdess  in  purpose  always.  Dudley's  concert  with  Cornbury,  aimed  to 
crush  the  charters  of  both  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  that  each  con- 
spirator might  get  something  from  the  wreck  to  add  to  his  jurisdiction, 
utterly  failed.  In  England  Sir  Henry  Ashurst  labored  to  thwart  the  mach- 
inations of  Dudley's  friends.  In  Connecticut  Dudley  found  malcontents 
who  furnished  him  with  allegations  respecting  the  colony's  appropriating 
unfairly  the  lands  of  the  Mohegans,^  and  getting  a  commission  appointed 
to  investigate  he  was  made  its  president  He  then  proceeded  in  his  own 
fashion.  He  omitted  to  warn  Connecticut  of  the  meeting  of  the  court, 
judged  the  case  peremptorily,  and  ordered  the  restitution  of  the  lands. 
The  colony  exercised  its  right  of  appeal,  and  prolonging  the  investigation 
to  1743  got  Dudley's  decision  reversed.^  Gov.  Fitz-John  Winthrop,  of 
Connecticut,  died  in  Boston  while  on  n  ^•isit,  November  27,  1707,  and  was 
commemorated  by  Cotton  Mather  in  a  funeral  sermon,  called  in  his  pedantic 
manner  Witithropi  justa.  The  vacant  chair  was  now  taken  by  Gurdon  Sal- 
tonstall,  who  did  his  generation  great  .service  and  little  harm.  The  policy 
of  Connecticut  soon  felt  his  active  nature.^  Her  frontier  towns  towards 
New  York  were  guarded,  and  Massachusetts  found  she  had  an  efficient 
ally  in  her  warfare  at  the  eastward. 

Connecticut,  which  was  .steadily  rising  above  20,000  in  population  in 
Saltonstall's  time, — though  estimates  vary, —  was  growing  more  rigorous 
in  observance  ar<d  creed  in  contrast  to  the  strengthening  of  liberalism  in 
Massachusetts.  Saltonstall  favored  the  Saybrook  platform,  which  put  the 
management  of  church  affairs  in  a  "consociation  of  ministers," — a  sort 
of  presbytery.  Though  a  general  accord  in  religious  views  linked  her  peo- 

>  Cf.  Memoir  of  the  Mobegans  in  Mass.  Hist,  copies  in  Harvard  College  library  ;  Brinlcy,  no. 

CMT..  TiiL  73,  etc.  2,085  ;  Mcnzics,  no.  i,3:?8 ;  Murphy,  no.  660)'.  Cf. 

'  But  this  was  not  the  end.   It  was  finally  set-  Palfrey,  iv.  336,  364  ;  Tmtn hull' Papers  (Mass. 

tied  In  favor  of  the  colony  in  1771.    Cf.  frum-  fli^f.  Coll.,  vol.  xlix.,  index),  and  E.  E.  Bcartls- 

boll's  Conntcticut,  i.  410,  421;  De  Forest's///-  kyonthe  "  Mohegan  land  controversy,"  in  AVTf 

dians  o/Cmh.,  309 ;  The  Governor  and  Campany  fftcoen  HUt.  Soe.  F)itpert,  tii.  aoj,  and  his  Lifi 

of  Conttfcticut  and  Mohegan  liuii  lifts  hv  thetr  and  Times  of  Wm.  Siitnucl  'Yi'hn wtt. 

pmrdtans  :  Certified  Copy  of  Book  of  Frocerdings  »  Palfrey,  New  Eng.,  \\.  j}!^  495;  Sibley'i 

hefan  tke  Qmmistimert  tfRgotem^  1743  (usually  Bai>vasrd  Grmbntett  iii.  ajj. 
calM  TXr  Mfk^  Qwt  puUialied  in  1769^— 
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pie  together,  she  harhored  some  strange  sectaries,  like  the  Rogerenes  of 
New  London,  who  were  allied  in  some  respects  with  the  Seventh  Day 
Baptists  of  Westerly,  just  over  the  Rhode  Island  line. 


GI  RDON  SALTONSTALL.1 


It  was  during  Dudley's  lime  that  the  emission  of  paper  money  had 
begun  to  have  a  portentous  aspect.    These  financial  hazards  and  dis- 


*  This  follows  the  original  picture  at  Yale 
College  by  an  unknown  artist.  There  is  a  pho- 
tograph of  it  in  Kingsley's  Vtt/^  Collect,  i.  33. 
There  is  an- 
other < 


ing  m 
lister' 

Hfiticut,  ii 
584.  There 
b  an  engraving  by  Doolittle  noted  in  the  Catal. 
Cttb.  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.,  p.  30.    The  annexed  auto- 


gra]>h  is  from  a  MS.  in  Harvard  College  library 
[5325.33],  entitled:  A  Memorial  offered  to  thi 
General  Assembly  of  his  Majesties  Colony  of  Con- 
itectuut  hold  in  Hartford,  May  yf  loth,  jjj6.  By 
Gtirdoit  Siiltonsfall,  F.si] ,  one  of  the  Trustees  in 
Trust  of  the  Mohes^an  Fields  in  the  Towns  hi f>  of 
Nnv  London,  for  the  use  of  Cesar,  Saehem  of  Mo- 
Aei.'rtn  dr*  his  Indians,  upon  the  occasion  of  sd 
Cesar's  Ci>mplaint  to  sd  Assembly  of  wrong 
done  him  and  his  Indiam  in  and  upon  tkt  sd 
Fields. 
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putes,  as  turning  people's  thoughts  from  old  issues,  had  the  effect  to 
soften  some  of  the  asperities  of  Dudley's  closing  years  of  service.^  He 
ceased  to  wrangle  for  a  salary,  and  omitted  to  reject  Elisha  Cooke 
when  again  returned  by  the  House  in  1715  as  a  member  of  the  council.* 
Massachusetts  had  grown  much  more  slowly  than  her  neighbors,  and  five 
or  six  thousand  of  her  youth  had  fallen  in  the  wars.  This  all  meant  a 
great  burden  upon  the  survivors,  and  in  this  struggle  for  existence  there 
was  no  comforting  feeling  for  Dudl^  that  he  had  helped  them  in  their 
trials.  The  puritan  class  was  hardly  more  content.  Sewall's  diary  shows 
the  constant  tribulation  of  his  representative  spirit:  sorrowed  at  one  time 
by  the  rumor  of  a  play  in  the  council  chamber ;  provoked  again  on  the 
queen's  birthday  at  the  mocking  of  his  efforts  to  check  the  drinking  of 
healths  with  which  it  was  celebrated  on  Saturday  ni^^ht ;  and  thankful,  as 
he  confessed  aicain,  that  he  heard  not  the  salutes  on  the  Lord's  Day,  which 
were  paid  to  Nicholson  when  he  hnally  set  sail  for  Iui<^land. 

It  was  the  15th  of  Sei)tember  (1714)  when  news  came  of  the  death 
of  Oiieen  Anne.  A  sloop  sent  from  England  with  orders  was  wrecked 
on  Cohasset  rocks,  and  the  government  was  left  in  ignorance  for  the  time 
being  of  the  course  which  had  been  marked  out  for  it.  Dudley's  com- 
mission legally  expired  six  months  after  the  sovereign's  demise,  if  noth- 
ing should  be  done  to  prolong  it.  As  the  time  came  near,  a  committee 
of  the  council  approached  Inni  to  provide  lor  the  entrance  of  the  "  Devo- 
lution government,"  as  Sewall  termed  the  executive  functions,  which  then 
under  the  charter  devolved  on  the  council.  Dudley  met  the  issue  with 
characteristic  unbending;  and  some  of  his  appointees  knew  their  places 
well  enough  to  reject  the  council's  renewal  of  their  commission,  being 
still  satisfied  with  Dudley's,  as  they  professed.  His  son  Paul  besought  the 
ministers  to  pray  for  his  father  as  still  the  chief  executive,  and  intrigued  to 
prevent  the  proclamation  of  the  council  for  a  fast  being  read  in  the  pul- 
pits. In  March  what  purported  to  be  a  copy  of  an  order  for  his  reinstate 
ment  reached  Dudley  by  way  of  New  York.  It  was  quite  sufficient; 
and  with  an  escort  of  four  troops  of  horse  clattering  over  Boston  neck, 
he  hurried  (March  21,  171 5)  to  the  town  house,  where  he  displayed  and 
proclaimed  his  new  commission.  His  further  lease  of  power,  however, 
was  not  a  long  one. 

There  were  new  times  at  the  English  court  when  the  German  George  I. 
ruled  England  ;  when  he  gave  his  ui;ly  Killnianseggc  and  Schulcnberg 
places  among  the  English  peeresses,  and  the  new  Countess  of  Darlington 
and  Duchess  of  Kendall  simpered  in  their  uncouth  English.  The  Whig 
lords  must  now  bend  their  gouty  knees,  and  set  forth  in  poor  German  or 
convenient  —  perhaps  inconvenient  —  Latin  what  the  interests  of  distant 

'  Jeremiah  Dummcr.  however,  writts.  f.iniiaTy,      *  This  tribune  of  the  people,  however,  did 
I7I4,of  CoJ.  Byiicld,  then  in  KngLind,  th  it  he  is    not  long  survive  his  victory,  but  died  October 
* lO  excessively  hot  against  Col.  Dudley  th.it  he    31,  1715,  aged  Jicvcnty-eight. 
cannot  use  anybody  civilly  who  is  for  him." 
MMt»  Hist,  CoU^f  V.  198. 
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New  England  required.  We  may  well  suspect  that  this  German  dullard 
knew  little  and  cared  less  when  it  was  explained  to  him  that  the  opposing 
factions  of  the  private  and  public  bank  in  his  American  province  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  were  each  manoeuvring  for  a  governor  of  their  stripe.  We 


WILLIAM  DUMMER.i 

may  well  wonder  if  he  was  foolish  enough  to  read  the  address  of  the  min- 
isters of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  or  the  address  even  of  the 
General  Court,  which  came  to  him  a  little  later.  His  advisers  might  have 
rejoiced  that  Increase  Mather,  pleading  his  age,  had  been  e.xcuscd  from  be- 
coming the  bearer  of  these  messages,  or  of  that  of  the  ministers,  at  least^ 

*  After  a  likeness  owned  by  the  Misses  Lor-  est  taken  by  the  wits  of  I^ndon  in  the  current 

ing,  of  Boston.  politics  and  customs  of  the  American  colonics 

'  Dr.  Palfrey  amply  illustrates  the  reciprocal  than  the  fact  that  among  the  multitudinous  pic- 

influence  of  the  old  and  new  |>olitics.    Cf.  Dr.  torial  satires  of  the  period,  preserved  in  the 

Ellis  in  Snva//  Paper s,m-  46.    There  is  no  more  Hritish  Museum  and  noted  in  its  Catal.of  prints^ 

pointed  evidence,  however,  of  the  scaxit  inter-  Satires  (ii.,  iii.,  and  iv.,  1689-1763),  there  u 
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The  friends  of  a  private  bank  carried  their  point  far  enough  to  secure 
to  Col.  Elisha  Burgess  the  coveted  commission,  who,  however,  was  better 
satisfied  with  the  thousand  pounds  which  the  friends  of  a  public  bank 


JEREMIAH  DUMMER.! 


were  willing  to  pay  him,  and  so  he  declined  the  appointment.  The  same 
power  that  paid  the  money  now  got  the  commission  issued  to  Col.  Samuel 
Shute,  and  the  news  which  reached  Boston  (April  21,  171 5)  of  Burgess* 
appointment  was  swiftly  followed  by  the  tidings  of  Shute's  ascendency, 

scarce  a  single  purely  American  subject.    One  *  After  a  likeness  owned  by  the  Misses  Lor- 

or  two  about  the  confronting  of  the  English  and  ing,  of  Boston.    It  wa.s  at  one  time  in  the  Mass. 

French  in  the  Ohio  valley,  and  incidentally  Hist.  Soc.  gallery.     (Cf.  Procftditii^s,  ii.  289, 

touching  English  successes  in  American  waters.  296,  300,  303.)     It  has  been  ascribed  to  Sir 

arc  the  only  ones  noted  in  a  somewhat  careful  Godfrey  Knellcr. 
examination.    Catal.  of  prints  in  thi  Brit.  Mus. 
Satires,  iii.  pp.  927.  972,  lioa 
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which  meant,  it  was  well  known,  that  Jonathan  Bdcher,  of  Cambridge, 
and  Jeremiah  Dummer  had  been  successful  in  their  diplomacy  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  the  displacing  of  Taller  as  lieutenant-governor  by  William 
Dummer.  The  latter  was  Dudley's  son->in-law,  and  the  appointment  gilded 
the  pill  which  the  late  governor  was  prepared  to  swallow. 

The  good  people  of  Massachusetts  had  not  long  got  over  their  thanks- 
giving for  the  suppression  of  the  Scottish  rebellion  when,  just  about  sunset, 
October  3,  1716,  a  gun  in  the  harbor  told  of  Shute's  arrival.  Two  days 
later,  at  the  town  house,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  Bible,  "  kissing  it  very 
industriously,"  as  Sewall  records,  and  swore  to  do  his  duty.  On  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  he  attended  King's  Chapel,  and  on  Thursday  he  was  pres- 
ent at  the  usual  lecture  of  the  Conj^rcgationalists,  when  he  heard  Cot* 
ton  Mather  j)rcach.'  He  seemed  very  <locile,  and  doubtless  smiled  when 
Mather's  fulsome  address  to  h.im  was  paraded  in  a  broadside;  very  docile, 
too,  when  he  yielded  to  Sewaii's  entreaty  one  evening  that  he  would  not 
go  to  a  dancing-master's  ball  and  scandalize  his  name.  But  on  November 
7  (1716),  in  his  set  s[)eech  to  the  legislature,  there  were  signs  of  trouble. 
New  ICngland  had  peace  on  her  frontiers,  and  that  was  not  conducive  to 
quiet  in  her  domestic  politics.  The  conflict  came,  and  Shute  was  hardly 
equal  to  it.  The  legislaLure  could  look  to  a  support  nearly  unanimous  of 
almost  a  hundred  thousand  people  in  the  province,  being  not  much  short 
of  a  quarter  of  the  entire  population  of  the  English  colonies  ;  and  a  people 
like  the  New  Englanders,  who  could  annually  export  ^300,000  worth  of 
products,  were  not  deficient  at  least  in  business  courage. 

Shute's  instructions  as  to  the  demands  he  should  make  were  not  novel. 
It  was  the  old  story  of  a  fixed  salary,  a  house  to  live  in,  the  command  of 
the  Rhode  Island  militia,  the  rebuilding  of  Pemaquid,  and  the  censorship 
of  the  presSb  The  governor  brought  their  financial  plight  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  and  ^ey  voted  more  bills  of  credit.  He  told  them  of 
other  things  which  he  and  the  king  expected  of  them,  and  they  did  noth- 
ing.   So  he  prorogued  them. 

It  was  incumbent  on  the  Crown  go^  cmor  to  encourage  the  production 
of  naval  stores,  as  a  means  of  diverting  attention  from  manufactures, 
which  might  injure  the  market  in  the  colonies  for  English  products.  One 
Bridger  had  already  made  himself  obno.xious,  and  been  suspected  of  mal- 
feasance as  "surveyor-general  of  woods."  in  Dudley's  time,  and  it  was  far 
from  conciliatorv  to  a  people  wiio  found  the  Crown's  right  to  mast-timber 
burdensome  -  that  Bridger  appeared  in  the  train  of  Shute  with  a  new  com- 
mission. The  surveyor  was  arraigned  by  the  younger  Klisha  Cooke,  who 
was  now  succeeding  to  his  father's  leadcrshi{\  and  Shute  dcfcutling  him, 
a  rather  lively  contention  followed,  which  was  not  quieted  till  Dummer, 

1  Mather  «u  very  complacent  over  this  event,  of  Maine  and  New  England  «re  in  the  doco- 

and  called  Shute  of  a"veryeasv.  candid,  gen-  ments  ( 17  iS- 17 26,  etc >  Collected  in  Chalmers's 

flemanly  temper."  Mnss. /As/.  Co//.,  xxxvu'u  420.  Ophiions  0/  Eminettt  tamrf>err,\.  lio»  H5,  ti8^ 

*  Discussions  of  the  king's  rights  to  the  woods  136,  158. 
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in  England,  finally  got  Bridger  removed.^  To  one  of  Shute's  speeches  the 
House  made  a  reply,  and  Shute  threatened  he  would  prevent  their  print- 
ing it.  Its  appearance,  nevertheless,  in  the  News-Letter  established  the 
freedom  of  the  press  in  Massachusetts.^  The  governor  informed  the 
Board  of  Trade  that  the  province  was  bound  to  wrest  from  him  as  much 
of  his  representative  prerogative  as  it  could,  and  its  action  certainly 
seemed  sometimes  to  have  no  other  purpose  than  to  establish  precedents 
which  might  in  some  turn  of  fortune  become  useful.    The  House  chose 


ELISIIA  COOKE,  THE  YOUNGER." 


the  younger  Cooke  speaker  in  palpable  defiance,  and  when  he  was  disap- 
proved the  members  refused  to  into  another  ballot,  and  the  governor 
prorogued  them.  When  the  new  House  assembled  they  contented  them- 
selves with  publishing  a  protest,  and  chose  another  speaker  ;  and  then 
they  diminished  the  *'  present  "  which  they  voted  to  the  governor.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  House,  in  a  rather  undignified  way,  revelled  in  their 
power,  and  often  went  beyond  the  limits  of  propriety.  The  charter  re- 
quired that  all  acts  should  be  reviewed  by  the  Crown  for  approval.  The 
House  dodged  the  necessity  by  passing  resolves.     Dummer  in  England 

*  Cf.  Barry,  Mass.,  ii.  109.  died  in  1737.    His  only  publication  appears  to 

*  But  compare  a  paper  by  Geo.  II.  Moore  in  be  the  following  :  A/r.  Cook^s  Just  and  trason- 
Boslon  Daily  Advertiser,  May  12,  iS»S2.  able  iniidinition,resf>ectini^  some  affairs  trausa<ted 

"This  follows   a   red -chalk  drawing   once  in  the  late  f^eneral  assembly  at  Boston.  [Boston, 

owned  by  the  Rev.  VVm.  Bentley,  of  Salem,  and  1720.]  The  second  impression,  corrected.  [Bos- 

now  in  the  gallery  of  the  American  Antiquarian  ton,  1720.]  Sabin,  iv.  16,305 ;  Brinley,  no.  M74. 
Society.    Cooke  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1678,  and 
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knew  that  such  conduct  only  helped  the  Board  of  Trade  to  push  the 
plan  of  confederating  all  the  provinces  under  a  governor-general,  and  in< 
timated  as  much.  The  House  was  in  no  temper  to  be  criticised  by  its 
own  agent,  and  voted  to  dismiss  Dummer.  The  council  in  non-concuning 
saved  htm ;  but  the  House  retaliated  by  dropping  his  allowance. 

The  council  was  not  without  its  troubles.  Shute  refused  to  attend 
its  meetings  on  Christmas.  Sewall,  ever  alert  at  any  chance  of  spurn* 
ing  the  day,  "  because,"  as  he  chose  to  think,  "  the  dissenters  had  come 
a  great  way  for  their  liberties,"  broadly  intimated  that  the  council  still 
could  pass  its  bills  on  that  day,  and  the  governor  might  take  whatever 
day  he  chose  to  sign  them.  It  was  certainly  not  a  happy  era  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  legislature  was  not  altogether  wise  or  benign,  and  Shute 
did  nothing  to  make  them  so.' 

The  frontiers,  for  a  space,  had  but  a  hazardous  j>eace.  In  August,  1717, 
Shute  had  gone  to  Arrowsick  (Georgetown,  Mc.)  to  hold  a  conference  with 
the  Indians,  and  had  learned  from  a  letter  received  there  from  Sebastian 
Rasle,  Llie  Jesuit  missionary  at  Norridgcwuck,  that  any  atlempt  to  occupy 
the  lands  beyond  the  Kennebec  would  lead  to  war,  and  as  we  shall  see 
the  war  came.*  Meanwhile^  life  in  Boston  was  full  of  change  and  shadow. 
Hiates  beset  the  people's  shipping,  and  when  the  notorious  ''Whidaw* 
was  cast  away  on  Cape  Cod  (17 17)  they  heard  with  some  satisfactbn  of 
the  hundred  dead  bodies  which  were  washed  ashore  from  the  wreck* 
There  was  consequently  one  less  terror  for  their  coasters  and  for  the  paltry 
sloops  which  were  now  beginning  to  venture  out  for  whales  from  Cape 
Cod  and  Nantucket*  There  was  occasbn,  indeed,  to  foster  and  protect 
that  and  all  industries,  for  the  purchasing  power  of  their  paper  money  was 
sinking  lower  and  lower,  to  the  disturbance  of  all  trade.  When  the  prov- 
ince sought  to  make  the  English  manufacturers  afford  some  slight  con- 
tribution to  restoration  of  prosperity  by  imposing  a  duty  of  one  per  cent, 
on  their  manufactures  sent  over,  the  bill  was  negatived  by  the  king,  with 
threats  of  loss  of  their  charter  if  any  such  device  were  repeated.  In  the 
same  spirit  Parliament  tried  to  suppress  all  iron-working  in  the  province 
but  after  much  insistence  the  people  were  allowed  the  boon  of  making 
their  own  nails  1^   Some  Scotch  Irish  had  come  over  in         and  though 


*  CoUon  Mather  would  have  it  that  the  gov- 
ernor was  not  at  fault,  when  he  called  him  "  a 
person  born  to  make  every  one  easy  and  happy, 
that  his  benign  rays  can  reach  unto,"  as  he  said 

in  .1  tetter  of  Nov.  4.  1758,  iirlntcil  in  the  I'lyin-^' 
fast  of  May  14-16,  1719.  (Harv.  Coll.  lib., 
10396.92.) 

See  post,  ch.  vii..  Shutt's  letter  to  "  Rallce," 
Feb.  31, 1718,  in  which  he  says  that  if  war  oc- 
curs it  wttl  be  because  d  the  urging  ol  the 
pojilsh  missionaries.    {Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  v.) 

*  Cf.  £dw.  E^^leaton  on  "  Commerce  in  the 
Colonies"  in  Th*  Century,  xx\'nu  236;  also 
Maqr**  NmtttAO,    The  practioe  of  taking 


whales  in  l)oats  from  the  shore  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Nantucket  by  Ichabod 
Paddock  from  Cape  Cod.  "Nantudcet  men 
are  the  only  New  England  whakrs  at  present,** 
s  ivs  Douglass  (iSjMirjiMvj, etc.,  I747i  vol.  i.  p.  591 
also  p.  296). 

*  J.  L.  Bishop*s  Hitt.  afAmer.  Mamrf,  (1861), 
i.  p.  491. 

^  Cf.  on  parliamentary  restrictions  of  their 
trade^  Edw.  ^sgleston  in  Tke  Cenhnyt  toI.  xxviit 
p.  252,  etc.  See  on  industries  of  the  province, 
Palfrey,  iv.  429;  Lodge's  Eng.  ColonitSt  410^ 
41 1 ;  also  the  tracts :  Bruf  accoutU  of  tke  state  0/ 
ike  Prv^tue  ^  Mast,  A*^,  dvU  and  e^etiatHetd, 
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most  of  them  went  to  New  Hampshire  and  introduced  the  potato^^  enough 
remained  in  Boston  to  teach  the  art  of  linen-making.  Spinning  under 
this  prompting  became  a  popular  emj^oyment,  and  Boston  appointed  a 
committee  to  consider  the  establishment  of  spinning  schools.*  Perhaps 
they  could  spin,  if  they  could  not  forge ;  and  Boston,  with  her  1 2,cxx)  to 
15,000  inhabitants  to  be  clothed  and  fed,  needed  to  do  something,  if  Par- 
liament would  permit  Her  spirit  was  not  always  subdued.  In  1721  she 
instructed  her  representatives  not  to  be  deterred  by  frown  or  threat  from 
maintaining  their  charter  privileges.  "  When  you  come  to  g^rant  allow- 
ances," she  said,  "do  not  forget  the  growing  difficulties  that  we  at  this 
day  labor  under,  and  that  poverty  is  coming  upon  us  as  an  armed  man,"^ 
The  General  Court  emphasized  its  call  for  frugality  by  forbidding  the 
extravagant  outlay  for  funerals,  which  was  becoming  the  fashion.*  There 
might  have  been  some  scandal  at  the  haberdashery  trade  which  the  pro- 
fuse habits  of  bestowing  upon  their  parsons  gloves  and  rings  made  a  pos- 
sible circumstance,  to  say  the  least,  in  more  than  one  minister's  house. 
But  a  little  innocent  truck  in  the  study  was  nut  the  ministers'  most  press- 
ing diversion.  Cotton,  or  rather  Doctor  Cotton  Mather,  as  he  had  been 
called  since  Glasgow,  in  17 12,  had  given  him  a  Doctorate  of  Divinity, 
bid  for  an  ally  against  the  liberals.*  When  he  and  his  &ther  assisted  in 
the  ordination  of  the  new  Baptist  minister,  Elisha  Callender,  in  i;i8 ;  and 
when  Dudley,  two  years  before  his  death,^  joined  Sewall  in  open  attacks 
on  Leverett  and  the  government  of  Harvard  College,  there  is  little  doubt 
where  the  sympathy  of  the  Mathers  lay,^  They  had  hopes,  too,  that  the 
new  Connecticut  college  would  reguter  their  edicts,  since  they  could  no 
longer  enforce  them  at  Cambridge.   Sewall  found  the  Lord's  Supper  un- 

a  l(n>er  of  ku  country  (1717),  and  Mtianchoiy  ^  They  settled  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Merri- 

drcumutatuet  of  the  ProriHe*  ( 1719).  Cf.  Haven  mac,  and  garc  the  name  of  Londonderry  (whence 

in  Thomas,  ii.  p.  382.    Sir  Josiah  Child  in  1677  in  Ireland  they  came)  to  the  new  town.  Cf. 

had  expounded  for  the  first  time  the  rcsuictivc  Parker's  UuL  of  Londonderty^  N.  H.;  and 

system  in  his  Ntm  Dhetmrse  tf  Thade,  which  Maim  Hist,  Sot.  ColL,  vi.  p.  i. 

wa^  not,  however,  published  in  London  till  1694,  •  Cf.  Bishop's  i/ist,  tf  Amur,  Mamtfiuttintt 

but  Wis  various  times  reprinted  later.  He  called  i.  331, 

New  England  "  die  most  prejudicial  plantation  •  Record  Com.  Rept.,  viii.  157. 

to  the  kingdom  of  England,"  inhabited  as  it  «  The  Boston  ministers,  Mather,  Wadsworth, 

was  "  by  a  sort  of  people  called  purif.ms."    Cf.  and  Colm.m.  i>stRi1  .1  Hving  slu-ct  in  1719,  A 

John  Adams'  Works,  x.  328,  330,  332;  Scott,  ns/tmotiy  ajrainst  £vi/  Customs,  in  vfhichihey  tc- 

Dtttdofimtitt  of  (^Httih^mud  ^ierty,  208.  Otia  gretted  that  ordinations,  weddings,  trainings,  and 

in  his  sjiecch  on  the  Writs  of  AssisCincc  rites  huskings  were  made  the  occasion  of  unseemly 

Child,  as  well  as  Joshua  Gee's  Trad^  and  Navi'  merriment,  and  that  lectures  were  not  more  gen- 

galif»  ^  Great  Britain  Considertd  (London,  erally  attended.     (Ilarv.  Coll.  lib.,  10396.92.) 

1729),  which  was  the  first  to  ni.ike  evident  the  Lodge  {Short  ffist.  Et^.  Colonies,  463)  indicates 

policy  of  making  the  colonies  subserve  the  pub-  the  change  which  converted  the  simple  burial  of 

lie  rerenue,  as  they  already  under  the  iiavii»alion  the  early  colonists  to  an  ostentatious  display  in 

acts  bettered  the  private  trade  of  the  mother  the  provincial  period. 

country.    This  book  w.is  reprinted  at  Ix>ndon  '  When  votinp  men  like  Fraiiklin  were  pon- 

in  1730,  1738,  and  at  Glasgow  in  1735,  i76o»  and  dering  on  Collins  and  Shaftesbury,  liberalism  was 

in  **  a  new  edition,  with  many  interesting  notes  alarming. 

and  additions  by  a  merchant."  in  1767.  Cf.  Tohn  •  April  2,  1720. 

Adams'  Works,  x.  335,  350;  Scott,  DevelopmaU  ^  Josiah  Quincy's  Hittory  of  Hartmrd  CM 

tf  CtmsHMimmi  lOertf  (1883).  std.  vertOy,  \,  ch.  xt. 
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suggestive  of  charity,  when  the  deacon  offered  the  cup  to  Madam  Winthrop 
before  it  was  served  to  him  ;  and  we»  to^y,  had  much  rather  see  him  rid* 
ing  about  the  country  on  his  circuit  distributing  tracts  and  sermons  to 

squires  and  hostlers,  and  astonishing  the  children,  as  he  rode  into  the 
shire-towns  under  the  escort  of  the  sheriff  and  his  men. 

But  Yale  College,  of  which  so  much  was  hoped  by  the  lingering  puri^ 
tan  ism,  soon  surprised  them,  when  Timothy  Cutler,  its  rector,  with  one 
of  its  tutors,  and  other  Connecticut  ministers,  embraced  Episcopacy  in 
1/22.  Go\crnor  Saltoiistall  was  powcrle*^s  to  prevent  it,  when  at  Com- 
mencement the  story  of  that  defection  was  told.  Cutler  went  to  Eng- 
land, received  Episcopal  ordination,  and  came  to  Boston  in  1724  to  take 
charge  of  one  of  its  English  churches.^ 

Bui  before  this  the  care  of  the  body  as  well  as  of  souls  had  proved  a 
source  of  dispute  with  the  min  sters.  Cotton  Alather  had  read  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  he  w.is  sometimes  a  con- 
tributor himself,  of  the  method  which  was  employed  in  Turkey  of  tiisarm- 
ing  the  small-pox  of  some  of  its  terrors  by  the  process  of  inoculation.* 
That  disease  was  now  raging.  While  the  town  was  moving  the  governor 
to  send  the  "  Seahorse,"  man^of^war,  down  to  Spectacle  Island,  because 
she  had  the  pest  among  her  crew,  Mather  uiged  Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston  to 
make  trial  of  the  Turkish  method.  The  selectmen  of  Boston  and  the  town 
meeting  opposed  it  The  House  forbade  it  by  bill ;  but  the  council  hes- 
itated. One  of  the  most  active  of  the  physicians  of  Boston  strenuously 
objected.  This  was  William  Douglass,  who  had  been  a  student  of  medi- 
cine  at  Leyden  and  Paris,  and  who  had  come  to  Boston  three  years  before. 
Other  physicians  were  likewise  in  opposition.  The  passions  were  excited 
by  the  controversy;  the  press  was  divided ;  and  Mather,  who  about  this 
time  was  finding  the  people  "  l)loody  and  barbarous,"  the  town  "spiteful," 
and  the  country  "poisoned,"^  had  a  grenado  thrown  through  his  win- 
dow.* 

What  with  the  political,  financial,  theological,  and  sanitary  disturbances 
of  Shute's  time,  and  the  freedom  of  the  press,  which  the  f^overnor  had 
been  foolish  enough  to  ^wi:  them  the  opportunity  of  mak.in<;  the  most  of, 
the  intellectual  activity  of  the  people  had  never  before  occasioned  so  great 
a  fecundity  of  print.  The  Boston  man  of  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  resorted  to  the  type-setter  as  readily  as  he  gossiped,  and  that 
was  easily  enough.    In  1719  there  were  five  printing-presses  running  in 


'  Cf.  Perry's  Amgr.  Efisc.  Chunh,  i.  ch.  xiv. ; 
and  monograph  vi.  by  K.  E.  Heardsley  in  the 
same.    Spraguc'.s  Amer.  Annals,  v.  s;:), 

-  r^oiij^l.iss  ^l.l^ltl^  til, It  ft  \\.iv  who  flrt  w 
the  attention  ot  that  "  credulous  vam  creature, 
Mather,  jr.,**  to  the  account  of  inoculations  in 
the  Philosof<hiciil  Transactions,  xxxii.  16911 

'  Mass.  Hist.  Coil.t  xxxviii.  44S,  449. 

*  The  inoculation  controversy  produced  a 


crowd  of  tract.s.  Cf.  Haven'.s  bibliog.  in  Thomas, 
ii.  pp.  388-393.  395.  420-4-'i,  444.  45*^.  S»5.  —ex- 
tending over  thirty  )  cars> ;  BrinUy  Cutal.,  no. 
\fy\',ftr.;  ITutchin.son,  ii.  2.jS ;  TJnrry.  ii.  115: 
Affirt.  Htst.  Boston,  iv.  535.  Franklin  wrote 
Samt  ateount  0/  the  tuetest  of  iHoemiiOivH  for  ike 
tmall-fox  in  Fn^lanti  arni  Anurict,  which  was 
printed  in  London  in  1758  (8  pp.),  and  is  re- 
Drinted  in  the  Mast,  Hist*  Crii^  xvii.  7. 
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Boston/  and  the  Exchange  was  surrounded  with  booksellers*  shops.  The 
practice  of  sales  of  books  at  auctions  bad  begun  in  17 17  with  the  dispos- 
ing of  the  library  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Pemberton,  or  at  least  its  cata- 
logue is  thought  to  be  the  first  of  such  a  sale:  Thomas  Fleet  was  selling 
his  doggerel  ballads,  and  the  boys  and  girls  of  New  England  first  knew 
who  Mother  Goose  was  when  her  njirsery  tales  were  published  by  Fleet 
in  1719.  The  NewS'Letterhsd  been  published  for  fifteen  years*  but  not 
three  hundred  were  yet  sold  at  an  impression.  Wm.  Brooker,  succeeding 
Campbell  as  postmaster,  felt  it  necessary  to  divide  the  town  and  give  the 
News'Ltiter^  chance  for  an  altercation,  when  in  17 19  (Dec.  21)  he  began 
the  Boston  Gazette.  James  Franklin  had  printed  this  paper  for  Brooker, 
but  the  printing  being  taken  from  him  he  startled  the  town  with  the  New 
Engkmd  C^Mraxr/,  which  first  appeared  on  Aug.  17,  172 1.  The  new  sheet 
was  bold  and  saucy,  —  a  sort  of  free  lance,  to  which  people  were  not  ac- 
customed ;  and  while  it  gave  little  news  and  had  few  advertisements,  its 
columns  swarmed  with  what  the  staid  citizens  called  impertinences.  It 
wildly  attacked  the  new  inoculation  theory,  and  elicited  a  public  rebuke 
for  its  scandalous  conduct  from  Increase  Mather,  who  was  in  turn  attacked 
by  it.2 

The  Mathers,  Elisha  Cooke,  Sewall,  and  above  all  Jeremiah  Dummer 
in  his  Defence  nf  the  New  England  Charters^  published  not  a  little  of  a 
terse  and  combative  strain,  which  the  student  to-<]ay  finds  needful  to  read, 
if  he  would  understand  the  tides  and  eddies  of  the  life  of  the  time. 
Boston  was  also  nourishing  some  reputable  chroniclers  of  her  own  stor)'. 
Thomas  Prince,  who  after  his  graduation  had  gone  to  England,  had  re- 
turned in  1 717,  yet  to  live  forty  years  ministering  to  his  people  of  the 
Old  South,  gathering  the  most  considerable  of  the  early  collections  of 
books  and  papers,  illustrating  in  good  part  the  history  of  New  England,^ 
and  contributing  less  than  we  could  wish  to  such  stores  from  his  own 
writing.  Dr.  William  Douglass,  as  we  have  seen,  had  dipped  into  the 
controversies  of  the  day,  practised  his  pen  in  the  public  journals,  not 
always  temperately  or  with  good  taste,  and  thirty  years  later  was  to  vent 
so  much  prejudice  in  his  Summary  of  ike  British  Settlements  that,  though 
the  book  is  suggestive,  it  is  an  unsafe  guide  to  the  student.  Thomas 


1  The  most  distiDguisbed  <A  the  Boston  print- 
en  was  Baitholotnew  Green,  who  died  in  1733. 

Cf.  Thomas'  Hist,  of  rrintin^,  ami  ch.  vii.  and 
viti.  uf  Bishop's  IJiit.  of  Ama:  Manu/acturts 
(1861). 

*  Franklin's  paper,  however,  did  much  to 
arouse  the  ministers  to  the  conception  of  the 
(act  that  there  was  a  force  in  the  public  press  to 
direct  the  [lublic  seme,  superior  to  the  power  of 
the  pul|;it,  which  must  pciforce  be  content  with 
a  diminishing  power. 

*  Thw  was  pnUfshed  in  London  and  Boston, 
1721  (again  Boston,  1721,  1768,  and  London, 
1765).   Sabin,  v.  no.  31.197 ;  Carter-Brown,  iii. 


joa  Tyler  {Am.  Lit.,  ii.  119)  is  in  error  in 
placing  its  publication  in  1728.  The  tract  has 

been  i.;r<  .itly  praised.  James  Otis  referred  to  it 
with  commendation  in  his  great  Writs-of-Assist- 
ance  speech.  John  Adams  {Works,  x.  343)  calls 
it  "one  of  our  most  classical  American  produc- 
tions." Tudor  (Zz/f  "/■  Ofi:,  ch.  \  i.)  thinks  that 
in  point  of  style  it  vies  with  any  writing  l)efore 
the  Revolution.  Grahame  (iii.  72)  says  it  has  a 
great  deal  of  interestini^  information  and  ingen- 
ious argument.  Bancroft  (revised  ed.,  ii.  347) 
gives  it  credit  for  influenioe,  and  makes  a  vfwxtk 
sis. 

*  Sabin,  zv.  65,582. 
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Hutchinson,  much  the  best  of  our  colonial  historians,  was  now  a  boy  of 
six  or  seven  in  the  forms  of  Master  Bernard's  grammar  schooL 

But  war  was  again  imminent.  As  early  as  1709  it  had  been  consid> 
ered  advisable  to  build  a  line  of  defences  across  Boston  neck,  and  up  to 
1718  much  money  had  been  spent  upon  it.  The  peaceful  aspect  of  the 
affairs  at  that  moment  had  been  an  inducement  to  disband  the  watch 
which  they  had  kept  there  ;  but  in  1721  it  had  been  again  set.  Gov. 
Phillips,  of  Nova  Scotia,  had  been  in  Boston  to  talk  over  the  situation 


THOMAS  PR1NCE.I 


at  the  eastward,  for  the  warnings  of  Rasle  rendered  a  continuance  of 
quiet  doubtful.  The  younger  Castin  had  been  seized  and  taken  to  Bos- 
ton,' and  bloodshed  could  hardly  be  averted  ;  for  though  peace  existed 
between  England  and  France,  there  was  little  question  but  the  encroach- 
ments and  ravages  of  the  Indians  were  instigated  from  Quebec.  Sewall 
tried  to  arrest  the  progress  of  events,  and  published  his  Memorial  relating 
to  the  Kennebec  Indians,  —  an  argument  for  persuasion  rather  than  for 
force.    On  July  25,  1722,  Gov.  Shute  and  his  council  declared  war  against 

1  This  follows  an  oil  painting  in  the  cab-  portrait  after  a  painting  by  John  Grcenwoo<I  is 

inet  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  at  noted  in  the  Cattil.  Cabinet,  Mass.  Hist.  Sac.^  na 

Worcester.    There  is  also  of  Prince  a  mezzotint  26.    Cf.  Proceedings,  i.  448. 
engraving  of  a  painting,  of  which  there  is  a       ^  See  post,  ch.  vii. 
heliotype  in  the  Mem.  Hist.  Boston,  ii.  221.  A 
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the  eastern  Indians,  and  a  harrowing  struggle  b^gan.^  On  the  ist  o£ 
January,  1723,  guns  at  the  Castle  before  sunrise  told  the  town  that  Shute 
had  sailed  for  England,  and  when  the  people  were  astir  Boston  Light 


BOSTON  LIGHT  AND  THE  PROVINCE  SLOOP.« 


was  sinking  behind  him.  He  went  to  arraign  the  colony  in  person  be- 
fore the  Privy  Council,  and  never  returned  to  his  government  The  con- 
duct of  affairs,  meaniriiile^  fell  to  Dummer,  the  lieutenant-governor,  who 
made  Cotton  Mather  inexpressibly  happy  by  what  the  divine  called  his 
wise  and  good  administration. 

New  Hampshire  had  been  included  in  Shute's  commission,  but  Vaughan, 
the  lieutenant-governor,  claimed  that  during  Shute's  stay  in  Boston  his 
direct  authority  lapsed,  and  his  lieutenant  was  the  resident  executive; 
The  strife  and  bidtering  which  followed  this  assumption  had  been  among 
Shttte's  tribulations,  which  were  somewhat  mitigated  when  influence  at 
London  secured  the  displacement  of  Vaughan  by  John  Wentworth.* 

The  charters  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  did  not  order  their  en- 

>  See        ch.  Tii.  of  N.  H.  from  1717  to  his  death,  in  1730,  there  te 

'  Sketched  from  an  old  mezzotint,  "  W.  Btirpis  a  portrait  in  the  gallery  of  the  Mass.  Ili'^t.  S<>c. 

del.  and  fecit,"  and  inscribed:  "To  the  mer-  Cf.  CateU.  Cabitut^  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  no.  J'ro- 

chants  of  Boston  this  view  of  the  Light  House  ceeihtgs^  \.  134.     Blackhnrn's  portrait  of  hhn 

is  most  humbly  presented   l>y  their    Humble  is  engraved  in  the  IVtntivorfh  Gfueiilo^',  which 

Servt,  W".  Borgis."    Its  date  is  probably  not  gives  a  full  account  of  the  family,  embracing 

far  from  171 2.   See  Botton  Record  Ctmumssmi'  the  genealo|ncal  material  earKer  puUbhed  in 

trs'  Reports,  vii.  97.  the  N.  K.  II.      G.  /Vj.-.,  1850,  pw  yt,l\  1^ 

*  Of  Tohn  Wcatworth  (b.  1672),  Ucut-gor.  65;  1868,  p.  120;  also,  i878»P-43<l> 
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actments  to  be  submitted  to  the  royal  supervisioo,  a  reqalrement  which 
at  one  time  there  was  danger  would  be  made»^  but  which  was  in  good  part 
prevented  by  the  ready  reasoning  of  Dummer  in  his  Dtfenee  4^  the  Ntw 
England  Charters,  One  act  of  Rhode  Island,  published  at  this  time,  seem- 
ingly invalidates  that  colony's  claim  for  unfailing  toleratioa  In  the  edi- 
tion of  her  laws  printed  in  1 71 5  there  is  one  which  disfranchises  Roman- 
ists.  No  one  is  able  to  find  beyond  dispute  when,  in  the  chaotic  mass  of 
her  enactments,  it  became  a  law.  To  relieve  the  pride  of  her  people  from 
any  imputation  so  contrary  to  the  professed  purport  of  all  her  history, 
Arnold,  the  historian  of  Rhode  Island,  has  labored  to  show  that  the  word- 
ing ot  the  stutute  was  simply  the  interpretation  of  a  committee  ;  but  it 
was  an  interpretation  that  successive  editors  icept  up  till  after  the  close 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.^ 

In  Massachusetts  matters  were  not  much  improved  under  the  rule  of 
Dummer,  An  issue  soon  arose.  The  House  insisted  that  Walton  and 
Moody,  commanders  at  the  eastward,  should  be  suspended,  and  refused 
supplies  till  it  was  done.  Dummer  claimed  that  as  commander-in-chief 
he  had  the  responsibility  of  such  a  change.  He  was  forced,  however,  to 
yield,  and  appointed  Thomas  Westbrooke  in  the  place  of  Walton,  who, 
having  obeyed  the  governor  rather  than  the  House,  found  he  must  retire 
without  the  pay  which  he  had  earned 

In  England  Shute  was  presenting  to  the  king  his  memorial  against  the 
province.'  When  the  House  heard  of  it  they  appropriated  j£ioo  to  hire 
counsel  for  the  defence ;  but  the  upper  branch  gave  the  resolve  a  nega- 
tive. So  the  House  sent  an  address  to  the  king,*  in  which  the  council 
would  not  join.  The  House  would  then  despatch  a  new  agent ;  the  coun- 
cil was  content  with  Dummer ;  a  comprQroise  was  reached,  by  which 
Elisha  Cooke  was  sent  to  join  Dummer.  Shute  and  his  opponents  were 
in  due  time  heard  before  the  Privy  Council.  The  aspect  of  affairs  grew 
threatening.  A  Boston  man,  John  Colman,  wrote  home  that  the  charter 
was  in  danger.""  It  ended  in  the  sealing  of  a  new  explanatory  and  sup- 
plemental charter,'  in  which  Shute's  demand.s  were  fairly  met,  in  that 
there  was  in  it  an  undeniable  expression  of  the  right  of  the  governor  to 
reject  a  speaker,  while  the  House  itself  was  denied  the  right  to  adjourn 
beyond  two  days.    With  this  new  order  Col  Samuel  Vetch  had  hopes  of 

»Cf.  Caleb  Hcathcote"s  charges  (1719)  on  this  ♦  It  w  spread  on  the  Uoston  Records.  CL 

point  in  R.  I.  Cd.  R«c^  iv.  358 ;  E,  /.  Mst.  Mag,^  tttc.  Com.  Rtpt.,  viii.  1 7S. 

April,  18S5,  p.  270'.  *  Sec  .ir7rc  FFist.  Coll.,  i.  32. 

*  Sec  Vol.  III.  p.  379.  *  This  document  is  in  the  Alms.  State  Ar- 

*  Papen  relating  to  the  governor's  memorial  ekkfes.  It  was  printed  in  Boston  in  1715  (pp.  8), 
arc  noted  in  Brit.  Mus.  MSS.,  no.  15,486.  The  ancJ  hns  hctn  since  inrJuded  in  the  several  col- 
Rtp«rt  of  the  Lords  0/  the  Committee  upon  Cover-  lections  of  Charters  and  Laws.  The  original 
nor  ShtU^t  Memorial  with  hit  Majesty's  Order  in  parctiment  hangs  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
CtimeU  ihemtpon,  was  printed  in  Boston  in  thr  commonwealth.  Cf.  Ref'i'rt  to  the  Legisla- 
1725.  (Harv.  Col.  lib.,  101^524;  iiavcn  in  ture  of  Massach us-- its  upon  the  Condition  of  tht 
Thomas,  ii.  p.  402.)  Ritordt,  Files,  Pa;crs  aud  Zhmmeitt*  iftikoSto 

rotar/t  Departmtntt  ykmuofy,  i$8j,  pp.  15  i& 
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succeeding  Shute ;  but  the  old  governor  was  not  displaced.    The  General 
Court  prudently  accepted  the  new  charter,  January  15,  1725. 

While  the  provincial  charter  had  been  thus  in  jeopardy,  the  father  of 
it  died.  The  most  conspicuous  of  New  Englanders  in  his  day,  though 
his  fame  is  somewhat  overshadowed  by  his  son's,  breathed  his  last,  when 
Increase  Mather  died,  on  August  23,  1723,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-  • 


INCREASE  MATHER.t 


four.  When  he  was  buried,  a  hundred  and  threescore  scholars  of  Harvard 
College  walked  in  such  a  procession  as  never  before  attended  the  burial 
of  a  New  England  divine.  In  most  respects  he  was  the  greatest  of  a  race 
which  was  born  with  traits  of  prowess.  His  learning  was  large,  far  better 
assimilated  than  that  of  the  son,  and  his  power  over  men  far  happier  and 
more  consistent.     His  industry  was  enormous  ;  he  sometimes  worked  in 

*  This  follows  a  corresponding  likeness  in  p.  35;  and  of  the  painted  portraits  in  the  sante 

Cotton  Mather's /'./r^«Ai/(7r,  Boston,  1724  (Harv.  catalogue,  no.  23  is  of  Mather.    There  is  an 

Col.  lib.,  10397.17).    Cf.  Edmnnd  Calamy's  ed.  original  painting  in  the  American  Antiquarian 

of  Memoirs  of  the  life  of  the  late  Re7<.  Iiierease  Society  at  Worcester,  which  is  engraved  in  the 

-*/</M<T,  London,  1725  (Ibid.,  10397. i6».   Kngrav-  Mem.  Hist,  of  Boston,  \.  ■  ■ 

ings  are  noted  in  the  CataL  Ciifi.  .US.  Ilist.  Soe., 
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his  study  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  What  Cotton  Mather 
called  the  "  tonitruous  cogency  "  of  his  pulpit  discourse  was  often  alarming 
to  the  timid,  but  not  always  effective  for  the  mass.  The  people  grew  to 
be  disenthralled  in  large  numbers.  There  was  a  growing  belief  that  there 
could  be  graces  even  in  dogma,  —  a  gospel  that  never  a  Mather  preached. 
The  rude  Bay  Psalm  Book,  and  the  nasal  cadence  of  the  meeting-house, 
were  beginning  to  pass  when  the  Franklins,  in  that  obnoxious  sheet  the 
Courant,  were  printing  the  hymns  of  Isaac  Watts. 

A  year  after  the  father  died,  there  was  a  new  election  of  president  of 
Harvard  College.  Cotton  Mather  was  as  anxious  as  before.  The  governing 
board  picked  out  in  succession  three  Boston  ministers,  and  never  seem  to 
have  considered  Cotton  Mather.  Their  first  choice  was  Joseph  Sewall,  of 
the  Old  South,  a  son  of  the  Judge  ;  "chosen  for  his  piety,"  as  the  disaph 
pointed  man  sneeringly  wrote  in  his  diary.  The  "miserable"  college,  when 
Sewall  declined,  chose  the  minister  of  the  Manifesto  Church,  a  direct  thrust 
at  Matherism  ;  but  no  choice  was  accepted  till  Benjamin  Wadsworth  was 
elected.  The  college  had  another  conflict  when  Timothy  Cutler,  after 
receiving  Episcopal  ordination  in  England,  came  to  lioston,  and  by  virtue 
of  his  new  position  as  a  Church  of  England  ministrant  set  up  his  claim 
to  a  seat  in  the  Board  of  Overseers.  He  sought  in  vain.  Mather  mean- 
time was  contriving  to  fortify  himself,  and  determined  to  have  a  synod  to 
organize  some  resistance  to  this  increasing  antagonism.  Dummer  enter- 
tained a  petition  to  that  end,  but  John  Checkley,  one  of  Cutler's  friends, 
ferreted  out  the  scheme,  and  there  followed  a  sharp  rebuke  from  the 
lords  justices,  who  pronounced  the  calling  of  such  a  body  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown,  and  the  movement  came  to  naught.  This  same  John 
Checkley,  a  polemical  churchman,  in  Boston,  who  kept  a  toy  shop,  united 
with  it  the  publishing  of  tracts,  in  which  the  prevailing  theology  was  at. 
tacked.  In  1719  he  had  reprinted  Charles  Leslie's  Short  and  Easy  Method 
tuith  the  Deists,  and  later  accompanied  Cutler  and  his  friends  to  Eng- 
land. While  there  he  caused  another  edition  of  Leslie  to  be  printed 
(1723),  but  added  to  it  his  own  Boston  imprint,  and  what  was  more  impor- 
tant, he  appended  a  Discourse  concerning  Episcopacy,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  refashioning  of  another  of  Leslie's  treatises,  by  which  Checkley  had 
pomtedly  demonstrated  the  schism  of  all  ordination  except  an  Episcopal 
one.  With  a  stock  of  this  book  he  came  back  to  Boston,  and  at  the  **  Sign 
of  the  Crown  and  Blue  gate,  over  against  the  west  end  of  the  town  house," 
he  began  to  sell  them.  The  magistrates  found  in  some  expressions  "  a 
false  and  scandalous  libel "  on  themselves.  A  trial  followed  with  an  appeal, 
which  dragged  its  slow  length  along ;  and  in  the  midst  of  it  Checkley  de- 
livered a  memorable  speech  in  his  own  defence.  It  ended  in  his  being 
fined  fifty  pounds. 

Checkley  left  Boston  not  long  after  for  England  ;  and  came  back  again 
to  settle  in  Providence,  and  administer  the  rites  of  the  church  as  he 
believed  they  should  be  administered. 
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During  a!l  this  wearisome  contention  in  Boston,  there  is  a  glimpse  of 
the  humaner,  and  perhaps  more  godly,  spirit  in  the  gathering  of  men  to- 
gether under  the  lead  of  Jnscph  Marion  to  effect  the  insuring  of  neighbors' 
worldly  possessions  from  the  chances  of  fire  and  the  sea.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  this  first  trial  of  a  system  which  to-day  contributes  so  much  to 
the  sum  of  our  happiness  began  then  to  indicate  that  mutual  helpfulness 
might  conduce  as  much  to  Christian  comfort  as  keeping  eyes  alert  for 
"scandalous  libels." 

But  there  was  no  way  yet,  except  by  keeping  other  eyes  alert  along  a 
musket  barrel,  to  meet  the  dangers  of  the  frontier.  When  the  authorities 
erected  (1724)  Fort  Dummer^  near  a  spat  where  Brattleboro*  now  stands, 
tbey  made  the  first  English  settlement  in  what  is  to-day  Vermont  On  the 
22d  of  August  (1724),  as  Sewall. records,  "the  'Sbeerness*  comes  up  and 
Captain  Harmon  with  his  Neridgwack  scalps,  at  which  there  is  great 
shouting  and  triumph.  The  Lord  help  us  to  rejoice  with  trembling!'* 
Another  diary  of  the  day  makes  these  scalps  twenty-eight,  one  of  them 
Bombazeen's,  and  another  that  of  ''fryer  Railes/* — and  this  is  the  shape 
in  which  the  tidings  came  to  Boston  of  that  quick  onset  at  Norridgewock, 
when  the  Jesuit  Sebastian  Rasle  fell  among  his  Indian  neophytes,  ten  days 
before  this,* 

In  May  of  the  next  year,  Lovewell  the  borderer  made  his  last  fight  at 
Fryeburg  in  Maine,  and  the  news  reached  Boston  on  the  13  th  of  the 
same  month.  The  ballad  of  Pigwacket,  commemorating  that  bloody  work, 
passed  into  the  popular  memory,  and  abided  there  for  many  a  year.^  In 
the  following  November  four  eastern  sagamores  came  to  Boston,  and 
what  is  known  as  Dummer's  treaty  was  signed  there  on  December  16, 
and  the  ne.xt  summer  ^August  6)  it  was  ratified  at  Falmouth  (Portland). 
There  was  to  be  little  disturbance  of  the  peace  thus  consummated  for  a 
score  of  years  to  come.  The  war  had  borne  heavily  on  Massachusetts, 
In  such  money  as  they  had,  it  had  durint'  its  four  years'  continuance  cost 
j^240,CXX),  and  when  the  assembly  voit.il  an  issue  of  another  ^50,cx>j  ol 
bills,  Dumnier,  under  royal  instructions,  withheld  his  approval.  His  fidelity 
cost  him  his  salary  for  a  while,  which  the  House  refused  to  vote  unlil  some 
compromise  was  reached. 

While  this  quieting  of  the  eastern  frontier  was  in  progress,  the  west- 
ern settlements  of  Massachusetts  were  being  pushed  across  the  moun- 
tains beyond  the  Connecticut,  and  the  peopling  of  Berkshire  began  at 
Sheffield  in  172$,   The  leading  agents  in  this  movement  were  CoL  Jacob 

'  Fort  Dummer was  repaired  in  1740.   Onde-  ton  Mather,  that  "the  hairy  scalp  of  Father 

termining  the  bounds  between  Ma^-^achHsett*  R.illec  paid  for  what  liatid  he  had  in  the  rebel- 

and  New  Hampshire,  it  was  brought  within  the  lion  into  which  he  infuriated  his  proselytes."  Cf, 

latter  province.  (B.  H.  Hall,  EaOtm  Vtrmam,  Cotton  Mather's  fVatert  tf  Marak  Smtetrmtl 

i.  15,  27;   Temple  and  Sheldon,  Northfield,  199;  (Boston,  1725),  an  essay  on  the  death  nf  Capt. 

Shirley,  letter,  Nov.  30,  1748.  in  Mass.  Hist.  Josiah  Winsiow  in  a  tight  with  the  Indiana  at 

CaSU  iii.  io6t  iK  H.  Pnv.  Papers^  vol.  Green  Island,  May  i,  1724. 

*  It  seeaa^  «n  have  been  a  satisfaction  to  Cot-  *  See  /m^  eh.  viL 
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Wendell,  of  Boston,  and  Col.  Jonathan  Stoddard,  of  Northampton.  The 
occupation  proved  a  barrier  against  the  Dutch  of  New  York,  though  it 
•  was  sixteen  years  before  the  next  settlement  was  made  in  the  Housatonic 
valley  at  Pittsfield.* 

During  the  night  of  the  29th  of  October.  1727.  New  luigland  experi- 
enced one  of  the  severest  earthquakes  which  she  had  known.    The  next 


M.ATHER  BYLES.« 

morning  Cotton  Mather  made  a  speech  in  Boston,  and  this,  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  earthquake's  effects,  was  published  at  once  as  The  Terror 
of  the  Lord,  followed  shortly  by  his  Boanerges,  intended  to  strengthen 
the  impressions  of  the  awful  hour  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  Haven's 
bibliography  shows  the  affluence  of  the  ministerial  mind  in  the  face  of 

*  It  was  not  till  1773  that  a  compromise  fixed  quest  of  the  Rev.  William  Bentlcy,  of  Salem  (h 

the  western  line  of  Massachusetts,  and  not  till  Koston.  June  22,  1759;  d.  .Salem,  December  29^ 

1787  was  it  finally  run.  iSiq).    There  is  another  likeness  in  the  Mtm 

'  This  follows  a  red-chalk  drawing  in  the  cab-  Hist,  fu'ston,  ii.  227.    Cf.  Caial.  Cab.  Mass.  hut 

inct  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester,  J<v.,  p.  37. 
which  came  to  it  with  other  portraits  by  the  be- 
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this  event.^  Sermon  after  sermon  was  published,  and  the  press  had  not 
ceased  issuing  the  renewed  editions  of  some  of  them  when  Cotton  Mather 
died  on  the  13th  of  February.  1728,  and  gave  the  preachers  another 
fruitful  theme.  Here  was  a  man  whose  views  of  a  fitting  mundane  life 
were  as  repulsive  as  those  of  Sebastian  Rasle,  and  whose  scalp  would 
have  aroused  Quebec  as  Rasle's  did  Boston.  We  have  fjrown  to  judge 
each  by  a  higher  sUudard  than  the  prejudices  and  doctrines  of  their 
time- 
After  the  departure  of  Shute,  Wentworth  continued  as  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor in  the  executive  chair  of  New  Hampshire.  The  assembly  tried  to 
insist  upon  a  speaker  whom  he  disapproved,  but  the  explanatory  char- 
ter of  Massachusetts  came  to  Wentworth's  support,  and  he  prev^l«l ;  and 
under  his  lead  the  province  experienced  its  share  of  the  Indian  warfare. 
Rhode  Island,  remained  all  the  time  under  Gov.  Cranston,  who  had  held 
the  office  by  election  thirty  successive  years  when  he  died  in  1727*  Her 
chief  point  of  contact  with  her  neighbors  was  her  bills  of  credit,  which 
had  sunk  so  low  that  they  had  become  little  better  than  a  pest  to  herself 
and  to  the  neighboring  colonies.  Connecticut  kept  her  activity  and  quiet 
ways  within  herself.  She  took  no  part  in  the  war  beyond  putting  her 
border  towns  in  a  state  of  defence. 

Shute  was  pursuing  his  aim  in  England.  He  had  succeeded  in  getting 
from  the  king  an  explicit  threat,  under  whose  pressure  it  was  thought  the 
Massachusetts  assembly  would  see  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  fixed 
salary  for  the  royal  governor,  when  George  I.  died  (June  11,  1727),  and 
Shute's  commission  was  vacated.  He  slipped  into  a  pension  of  Xooo  a 
year,  and  died  an  old  man.  The  news  of  the  king's  death  reached  Boston 
in  August,  and  on  the  14th  George  II.  was  jiroclaimed  with  military  pa- 
rade. The  ministers  beguiled  themselves,  as  usual,  preaching  many  ser- 
mons on  the  death  of  a  good  king,  and  Mather  Byles  published  a  poem. 

Since  1720  William  Burnet,  a  son  of  Bishop  Burnet,  had  been  governor 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  whither  he  had  gone  to  retrieve  a  fortune 
lost  in  stock  speculations;  and  with  a  numerous  family  to  support,  he  felt 
the  necessity  of  it  The  new  king  relieved  him  of  some  embarrassment, 
occasioned  by  a  growing  unpopularity  in  his  government,  by  directing  his 
transfer  to  the  vacant  chair  of  Massachusetts,  signing  his  commission  in 
March.  He  reached  Boston  July  13,  and  as  he  was  escorted  to  the  Bunch 
of  Grapes  tavern  *  the  people  marked  his  noticeable  presence  and  his  suave 
manners,  and  might  have  predicted  a  calmer  sway  from  him  than  |Hroved 

A  Cf.  Dr.  Douglass,  Mau,  HiU*  Sue.  Cett^  tainted  his  moral,  reputation,  in  the  judgment  of 

XJoai.  122.  his  fellow  citizens."  Jas.  Savage  in  Ai>/. 

*  "The  great  misery  of  Cotton  Mather  was  his  CW/.,  xxxii.  129. 

vanity;  and  this  gangrene,  fint  applykig  to  hU  *  Comer  of  Kilby  and  State  ftteeta,  aooofd' 

literaiy,  then  to  his  social,  may  ultimately  have  ing  to  present  names. 
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to  be  in  store.  He  was  flattered  by  his  reception,  and  even  ordered  the 
publication  of  some  eulogistic  verses,  which  Mather  Byles,  the  clerical  wit 
of  the  time,  addressed  to  him,*  His  instructions  were  of  the  sort  that 
the  province  had  got  used  to,  though  perhaps  they  hinted  more  pointedly 
of  the  danger  which  awaited  the  charter,  if  the  salary  question  was  not 
agreeably  settled.  Burnet's  speech  opened  the  legislative  war.  The  as- 
sembly answered  it  by  voting  him  a  larger  allowance  than  was  usual,  — 
but  still  an  allowance.    The  town  of  Boston  had  the  speech  read  to  it  in 


GEORGE  II.« 


town  meeting,  and  voted  ncntine  contradicente,  as  we  read  in  the  records.' 
in  the  assembly's  spirit.  The  House  now  asked  to  be  prorogued.  The 
governor  refused,  thinking  the  j^i.ooo  a  month  which  the  sitting  cost  might 
bring  them  to  terms.  This  failing,  he  resorted  to  manoeuvres  which  even 
Chalmers  censures.  He  removed  the  General  Court  to  Salem,  when,  in 
a  sort  of  grim  irony,  it  recorded  a  resolve  to  legalize  proceedings  passed  in 
an  unaccustomed  place,  and  consequently  unconstitutional,  as  they  claimed. 
The  House  now  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  king  and  refused  the  gov- 
ernor a  copy  of  it,  and,  helped  by  Boston  merchants  to  pay  the  cost,  the 

*  A  Poem,  presented  to  his  excellency  William  '  From  a  print  in  Entick's  Gen.  Hist,  cf  tkt 

Burnet  [/],  Esq.  ;  on  his  arrival  at  Boston  [Bosv-  late  War  (2d  ed.  1765)  vol.  ii.,  frontispiece, 

ton,  1728?]  5  pp..  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  »  Rec.  Com.  keport,\\\\.  226.  (Sept.  30,  1728.) 
this  poem  by  Mather  Byles. 
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representatives  despatched  Jonathan  Belcher  to  cooperate  with  Francis 
Wilks,  now  the  resident  agent  in  LoaUon,  in  obtdiniag  Lhc  king  s  l.tvuraOie 
attention  to  their  pica.  This  appeal  gave  the  governor  a  pretext  for  re- 
leasing the  legislature  for  three  months,  —  and  perhaps  the  device  of  the 
House  had  that  purpose. 

The  Board  of  Trade  heard  both  sides,  sustained  the  governor,  and  ad* 
vised  the  king  to  lay  the  facts  before  F^liament  The  House  in  turn 
ordered  a  historical  summary  of  all  the  proceedings  relating  to  the  salary 
question  from  the  time  of  Phips  to  be  edited  and  printed.'  The  governor 
dissolved  the  assembly,  and  took  his  revenge  in  withholding  his  signature 
to  the  bill  for  their  own  pay.  A  new  election  sent  to  Boston  an  assembly 
which  was  of  the  same  temper.  Burnet  .told  them  of  the  danger  from 
the  Board  of  Trade's  advice  to  the  Crown  ;  their  own  agents  wrote  to 
them  there  was  no  danger ;  and  so  the  House  continued  as  bold  as  ever. 
The  governor  directed  their  reassembling  at  Cambridge.  Here  they 
voted  afresh  the  allowance*  which  was  scorned  as  before.  Meanwhile  the 
governor  got  some  literary  recreation,  for  which  his  acquirements  well 
fitted  him,  by  printing  moral  and  entertaining  papers  in  the  New  England 
yottmal ;  and  if  this  did  not  bring  him  an  income,  he  managed  to  eke  one 
out  by  increasing  the  rate  of  clearance  fees  at  the  custom  house,  which  all 
went  into  his  own  pockets. 

Returning  one  day  from  Cambridge  to  Boston,  in  August,  1729.  he 
was  thrown  into  the  water  by  the  overturning  of  his  carriage.  A  fever 
ensued,  and  he  died  September  7.  The  legislature  gave  him  an  impres- 
sive funeral,  and  voted  ^^2,000  to  his  children  ;  and  his  "character,"  by 
Paraon  Colman,  was  circulated  in  a  toiio  half-sheet.^ 

Dummer,  as  lieutenant-governor,  again  took  the  executive's  chair,  and 
fought  over  the  salary  question  once  more ;  and  the  council,  as  before, 
steadily  refused  to  join  in  the  payment  of  the  agents  of  the  House. 

Jonathan  Belcher,  lately  the  agent  of  the  province^  was  now  commis- 
sioned governor.  He  came  of  a  New  England  stock,  and  his  father  had 
gained  a  fortune  in  trade,  and  had  secured  some  political  consideration  as  a 
member  of  the  council.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Danforth, 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  leading  politicians  under  the  old  charter.  The 
new  governor  had  graduated  at  Harvard  College ;  and  foreign  travel-  had 
added  ease  and  attraction,  with  some  of  the  wiles  of  the  world,  to  a  pre> 
sentable  person.    He  had  been  accustomed  to  dispense  his  fortune  in 

^  A  Collection  0/ the  Proceedings  of  thi  Great  and  (Ilarv.  Col.  lib.,   10352.6;   Carter-Brown,  iii 

General  Court  or  Assembly  of  Hit  Majesty s  Pm>-  no.  434).    Cf  Jereraiah  Dummer's  Letter  dated 

inee  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  Atew  England,  Aug.  lo,  Ij2<f,  on  the  Assembly  fixing  the  gover^ 

eontainmg  several  instructions  from  the  Cnrwn,  nor's   salary.      (Sabin,  v.  21,200;   Haven  in 

to  the  Counc  il  itiui  A <s,mi>l\  of  that  pr\y:'iiut\  t'rr  TIiiini.i>,  ii.  ]>  418  )    Yc.'ir  after  year  the  effu- 

fixing  a  salary  on  the  gcn/ernour,  and  their  deter-  sivc  arguments  on  the  House's  side  are  spread 

mtinaiiont  tkerem^  as      the  metktdt  taketi  hy  the  upon  the  town  records,  in  the  iilttniCtiOM  given 

Court  fi>r  rupp<rrting  the  several  G(n>crtiimrs,  since  to  the  members  fmm  Bn-stnn. 

the  arrrvai  of  the  Resent  charter.    Bo&ton,  IT2^  ^  Haven  in  Thomas,  iu  418. 
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ways  to  draw  attention  and  give  him  consequence.  He  had  thrown  out 
intimations  in  high  quarters  in  England  that  the  view  he  once  held  on  the 
prerogative  had  undergone  a  change,  and  that  he  knew  the  turbulent 
spirits  of  his  native  province  well  enough  to  manage  them.  Wilks  and 
Shute  had  seconded  bis  professions,  and  his  appointment  followed.  With 
instructions  pitched  to  a  higher  demand  than  ever  before,  he  was  sent 
off  to  try  his  skill  with  an  intractable  people.  Meanwhile  Dummer  had 
been  superseded  by  Tailer,  a  former  incumbent  of  the  lieutenant-governor- 
ship, chiefly  because  the  naval  office  he  was  occupying  was  wanted  for 
another.  Tailer  was  at  the  time  in  New  England,  and  received  his  com- 
mission before  liclcher  arrived,  which  was  not  till  August  lo,  1730.  So 
amid  the  terror,  trom  a  new  invasion  of  small-pox  which  had  with- 
drawn the  town  from  the  observance  of  its  centenary,^  and  with  sii^ns 
of  a  new  life,  as  well  as  a  new  era,  in  the  relief  which  the  law  was  giving 
10  the  baptists  and  the  quakers  from  the  burden  of  the  parish  taxes,  and 
with  the  stranger  element  of  their  population  developing  a  new  Irish  Pres- 
byterian church  under  John  Moorhead,^  the  people  of  Boston  received 
their  recusant  townsman  as  governor.  Me  made  his  sjieech  in  due  time 
to  the  Gcncrai  Court.  Cato,  he  told  them,  went  beyond  reason  in  letting 
his  obstinacy  lure  him  to  destruction.  This  reference  to  the  salary  con- 
tention did  not  intimidate  thera ;  for  the  House  had  information  from  its 
own  agents  that  the  jealousies  of  the  party  leaders  in  England  were  not 
likely  to  let  any  issue  affecting  the  continuance  of  the  charter  be  forced 
'  upon  Parliament  In  any  event  there  was  a  disposition  rather  to  accept 
parliamentary  domination,  whatever  it  might  be,  than  surrender  one  jot 
of  their  principles.  With  such  a  disposition  the  House  became  stubborn, 
—  politely  sa  It  even  voted  the  governor  liberal  grants  for  the  sauces 
which  he  had  rendered  as  agent,  and  he  took  the  gratuities  though  he 
had  abandoned  the  grantors*  The  allowances  for  his  services  as  gov- 
emor  he  could  not  well  accept  under  such  instructions  as  bound  him ; 
and  as  he  needed  the  pay,  his  son  solicited  permission  from  the  home 
government  for  the  father  to  receive  the  usual  grants.  The  request  was 
allowed,  and  the  salary  contention  came  virtually  to  an  end.  When 
Belcher  approved  a  grant  of  jCsoo  to  be  placed  in  the  Bank  of  England 
to  the  credit  of  the  province's  agent,  he  little  suspected  he  was  furnish- 
ing the  means  to  bring  about  his  own  (ncrtiirow  His  conduct  of  his 
office  rendered  such  an  overthrow  likely.    The  times,  with  all  failings,  had 

^  Thomas  Foxcroft,  however,  delivered  (Aug.  New  York,  1SS5, — a  book  showing  more  re- 

23,  1730)  A  century  semion,  to  commemorate  search  than  any  of  its  predecessors.     Cf.  also 

the  fovmding  of  Boston,  which  is  ^inted.    (Ha-  Chas.  Hodge's  Constittitiivutl  Hist,  of  the  Pres- 

ven's  list  in  Thnni.i-.  ii.  p.  421.)  byteri.u:  Church  in  the  U.S.  (Phi!.  1851):  Rich- 

*  AJexandtr  Blaikie's  Hut.  of  Presbyteriauitm  ard  Webster's  Hist,  0/  the  Presbyterian  Church 

m  //ew  England,  Boston,  18S1,— a  book  on-  in  Ameriat  U  tjbo  (Phil.  1S57);  E.  H.  GiUetC. 

skilful   in  litcr.irv  f<.nn  and  unwise   in   -I'ir't.  //•:.'.  '-f  the  Presbyterian  Ckurck  in  At  U,  S% 

A  far  better  book  is  Chas.  A.  Briggs's  Amer,  revised  eU.  (Phil.  1864),  etc 
^ImtyterioMutH,  its  Ori^u  and  Early  Histontt 
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not  seen  before  such  flagrant  attempts  to  serve  party  triends  with  the 
spoils  of  office.  The  public  was  so  sensitive  that  even  the  younger  Cooke, 
accepting  a  judgeship  with  some  traits  of  sycophancy,  fell  in  their  good 
opinion. 

The  House  set  up  a  claan  to  audit  all  bills  ior  which  they  granted 
money,  and  attaching  such  a  proviso  to  their  grants,  such  votes  sue* 
cessively  received  the  governor's  veto.  This  denied  the  publk:  officers 
their  salaries,  and  occasioned  distress  that  the  home  government  was  be- 
sought to  alleviate.  The  governor's  position  was  confirmed,  and  when  the 
news  of  it  came  the  House  somewhat  ludicrously  asked  him  to  appoint  a 
day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  since  they  were  under  such  a  "  divine  displeas- 
ure." The  governor  thought  the  matter  more  mundane  than  divine,  and 
refused.  So  in  the  autumn  of  1733  the  House  saved  its  pride  one  fore- 
noon by  passing  a  bOl  with  the  proviso,  and  in  the  afternoon  satisfied  its  • 
sense  of  expediency  by  reversing  the  vote.  Thus  the  delegates  in  their 
ungraceful  way  succumbed,  as  the  governor  did  two  years  later,  respecting 
the  salary  question.  Each  side  was  humbled,  and  affairs  went  smoodlly 
for  a  while,  though  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  in  which  the  governor 
was  paid  did  not  quite  fill  the  measure  of  his  content^ 

Commercial  distress  always  conduces  to  emotional  disturbance  in  a  com- 
munity, and  the  history  of  the  "  Great  Awakening,"  as  it  was  called,  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  This  relij^ious  revival  began  to  make  itself  felt  in 
1734,  under  an  impulse  from  Jonathan  Edwards,^  and  later,  under  the  min- 
istrations of  George  Whitefickl,  rhc  wild  passion  —  for  it  became  scarce 
else  —  spread  through  the  churches  and  communities  of  New  England.^ 

'  *  Belcher  was  not  a  paper  money  gov-  are  the  chief  ones,  immediately  antecedent  to 

emor,'*  sayt  Dougiass  {/SkmtHOty,  etc.,  1.  377) ;  Popple's.   One  of  Moll's,  called  **  New  England, 

"  he  was  well  acquainted  in  the  COOlinercial  New  York,  Xcw  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,"  is  in 

world.**  Oldmixon's  Bn/.  Empire  in  Ameriiur,  1708*  In 

*•  Cf.  his  Eaitkfiil  narraiht 0/ the  surprising  1729 he  included  what  he  called  a  "Map  of  New 

w«rk  of  God  in  the  conversion  of  ntiiny  hundred  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylva- 

souls,€t{.     Wrttten  on  A^rnh-mher  6^  1736,  with  a  nia  "  iti  hi-  Xnv  Sii>~;rv  rf  ffn  C.W; .    It  sitipn- 

preface  by  Dr.  Watts,  etc.,  London,  1737  (two  larly  enough  omits  the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot 

editions) ;  and  "  with  a  shorter  preface  added  rivers.   A  somewhat  amusing  transfomation  of 

some  of  the  ministers  of  T?n«;fon,"  third  ed..  Bos-  names  is  found  in  a  map  published  by  Homann, 

ton,  1738.   (Cf.  Prtntt  Catai.,  p.  23;  and  Carter-  at  Nuremberg,  NinM  Anglia  Anglorum  Coioniis 

Brown,  iii.  nos.  563,  577,  578.)   After  the  coni-  fiorfntissimtu   David  Humphrey's  ffist,  Aec.  ef 

ing  of  Wliitcficltl.  hi;  published  Some  thoughts  the  Soeiety  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 

concerning  the  present  revival  0/  Rtligion  (Uoston,  Foreign  Farts  has  also  a  "  Map  of  New  England, 

1742:  Edinburgh,  1743;  Worcester,  1S08),—  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  by 

perhaps  the  strongest  jiresentation  of  the  revi-  H.  Moll,  geogra|iher."  in  which  the  town*  are 

valists'  side.    Cf.  Dexter's  nik'i<>grafhv,  no.  marked  to  which  missionaries  had  been  sent- 

3092  ;  Quincy's  Hanard  University,  ii. ;  FooU's  It  is  dated  173a 

Index,  p.  393.   A  Catholic  view  of  the  socces.  Douglass  in  1729^  referring  to  maps  of  New 

sivi  \tw  England  modifications  of  faith  since  England,  wTMfe,  "There  is  not  one  cxt.-int  but 

Jonathan  Edwards  is  in  the  Amer.  Cuth.  Quart,  what  is  intolerably  and  grossly  erroneous."  In 

Rtv.,  X.  9S  (t88S>.  the  same  letter  Douglass  gives  some  notion  oi 

'  '  f  annexed  extract  from  Popple's  British  the  uncertain  cartoKrajihy  of  that  day.  iiau 

Empire  m  Anurica,  The  maps  of  Herman  MoU  f/iu.  Sac.  CW/.,  xxxii.  tS6^ 
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Mather  Byles,  Judge  Danforth,  and  Thomas  Prince  supported  the  movement 
in  the  Xeu'  Engla>id  Weekly  Journal.  Thomas  Foxcroit  and  others,  re- 
inforced by  a  large  part  of  the  country  ministers,  fought  the  battle  in  ser- 
mon and  pamphlet.  Benjamin  Colman  gave  the  movement  a  qualified 
conimcndaliun.  It  found  various  classes  of  opponents.  Charles  Chauncy 
condemned  it  for  its  hot-bed  sustenance,  its  *•  commotion  in  the  passions," 
and  its  precarious  growth.^  Thomas  Fleet,  the  publisher  of  children's 
books,  turned  the  wit  which  enlivened  his  evening  vcndu  at  the  Heart  and 
Crown,  in  Cornhill,  into  the  columns  o£  the  Boston  Evening  Post,  which 
he  had  just  started.  Here  he  held  up  Whitefield  to  ridicule,  just  as  Joseph 
Green  and  other  wits  held  up  in  the  same  place  the  pomp  of  Belcher  to 
public  derision.  Dr.  Douglass  *  reckoned  up  the  thousand  pounds  sterling 
that  were  lost  to  the  families  of  working  people  by  what  he  called  a  mis* 
use  of  time  in  attending  the  midday  mass-meetings,  to  which  Whitefield 
ministered  The  passion  and  fervor  swelled,  lapsed,  returned,  dwindled, 
and  died ;  some  counted  the  wrecks  it  left,  some  wondered  at  its  transient 
impressiveness,  and  a  few  occasionally  struggled  to  revive  it*  Amid  all 
the  consternation  attending  what  William  Cooper  in  the  election  sermon 
of  1 740  called  "  an  empty  treasury,  a  defenceless  country  and  embarrassed 
trade,"  New  England  managed  to  raise  1,000  men  to  send  off  to  join  the 
fleet  of  Admiral  Vernon  in  the  West  India  waters.  Scarce  a  hundred  of 
them  ever  returned.* 


'  Chauncy  is  claimed  by  the  modern  Univer- 
ulista  as  prefiguring  their  faith.  Ci.  Whitte- 

rrnre'>  .\fri/crn  ffi-t.  ef  Uni-'en^itlism  ;  and  Mctn. 
Htst.  Boston,  iii.  488.  bee  the  characterization 
«f  Chaunqr  in  Tyler'*  Amer,  IMenUHnt  ti.  300; 
and  his  portrait  in  Afem.  Hist.  Bottfin,  it.  286. 

*  Sttmmarjf  etc,  i.  p.  250. 

*  The  ezpottulatory  and  polemical  literature 
of  the  **  Great  Awakening  in  New  England  "is 
abundantly  set  forth  in  Haven's  list  appended  to 
the  Antiq.  hoc.  ed.  of  Thomas's  History  0/ Prtnt- 
wHgt  vol.  tU  and  in  the  Coit«etiomt  imoardt  a  M- 
liog^.  of  ConjrrtpiticniiHnm,  appended  by  Dr  II. 
M.  I>exter  to  bis  Congregationalism  as  seen  in  its 
Literaturet  to  be  found  in  chronological  order  in 
both  places  between  1736  and  1750;  and  in  the 
Prince  Cataie^ut^  p,  65.  Thomas  Prince  sup- 
ported, and  his  son  published,  during  the  excite- 
ment, a  periodical  called  The  Christian  History, 
eortf.'.ittiui^'  ,ir,'(>tiftf.t  of  thf  m'rt\ii  and ^rppm^^ation 
0/  religion  in  Great  Britain,  America,  etc.  (March 
5. 1743-  *<»  Febrowry  23, 1744-5, '»  ><H  numbers). 
Cf.  Thomns,  Hist.  Printing;,  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.  ed., 
ii.  66.  A  letter  of  Cha«.  Chauncy  to  Mr.  George 
Wishart,  Mmoeming  the  state  of  religion  in 
New  England  (1742),  is  pritUed  in  the  Clarendon 
Hitt.  So€.  ReprintSt  DO.  7  (1883).  Chatmcy's 
StasmtMt  Thougktt  m  ^  State  0/  Religion  in 
New  England,  Boston,  1743,  is  the  tn«in  expres- 
sion of  hi«  position  in  the  rontroversy,  followed 
up  by  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  George  Whtt^idt 


(liijston,  1743),  in  vindication  of  passages  in  the 
Seascuable  Tlftoir^te  which  Whitefield  had  contro- 
verted. (Cirtcr-Brown,  iii.  no.  813,  for  this  and 
other  tracts  ot  that  year.)  White&eld'si  juuruaU 
were  frequently  issued  (Carter-Brown,  iii.  noe. 
6ji-;4.  f)67-7o),  .md  tlu-  ino^t  <:ntnpre!iensivc  of 
the  modem  Lives  of  \S  hitefield  is  that  by  Tver- 
man  (London,  1876).  Pod/s  index  (p.  1406) 
gives  tlic  i  lues  to  the  mass  of  |K:riodical  litera- 
ture on  Whitefield.  Cf.  Tracy's  Great  Awaken- 
ing (1S42).  In  Connecticut  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  New  Lights  (revivalists)  and  the 
Old  Lights  t»x)k  on  a  more  virulent  furin  th.in 
in  Massachusetts.  (Ct.  irumbull,  Hoiiister, 
etc.)  Aboot  the  best  of  the  condensed  narn^ 
lives  of  the  "  Great  Awakening  "  is  that  of  Dr. 
Palfrey  in  his  Compendious  Hist.  0/  New  Eng- 
land, iv.  ch.  7  and  8,  the  latter  chapter  outlming 
the  course  of  the  commotion  in  Connecticut. 

*  Cf.  KIlis  Ames'  paper  on  the  part  taken  by 
Massachusetts  in  this  expedition,  with  extracts 
from  the  Conncil  Records.  Mau.  ffitt.  S«e. 
Pnh-.,  1881,  vol.  xvlii.  |).  3(^)4, 

"  1740,  Apr.  17.  Orders  arrived  [in  Boston] 
to  declare  the  warr  in  form  against  Spain,  and 
accordingly  it  was  pr  tcl.uincd  with  the  usual 
solemnity  at  Boston  the  twenty-first."  "Ocu 
1740.  Five  companies,  the  quota  of  Massachu- 
.setts  for  the  West  Indian  ■.x|)cdition.  sailed." 
P:tn;  !-)ud!ev's  diary  in  A.  £.  H.  &•  G.  R^n 

1881,  pp.  29,  ja 
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The  social  life  of  the  chief  town  of  New  England  passed  on,  meanwliile, 
in  the  shadow  of  these  ominous  uncertainties.  Jeremy  Gridley  had  as 
early  as  1731  started  J  he  Weekly  Rehearsal,  ami  had  given  the  more  schol- 
ail_)  classes  this  to  pundor  upon,  and  that  to  he  entcrtauicd  with,  in  columns 
more  purely  literary  liian  they  liad  ever  known  before.  If  such  people  wel- 
comed the  poems  of  Isaac  Watts,  —  and  one  which  Watts  addressed  to 
Belcher  was  just  now  printed  in  Boston,— they  caused  Richard  1  ry,  an 
English  printer,  freshly  come  to  Boston,  to  hold  a  high  opinion  of  their 
literary  taste»  because  they  relieved  his  shelves  of  twelve  hundred  copies 
of  the  poems  of  Stephen  Duck,  the  Wiltshire  bard.  In  1731  they  listened 
at  a  Thursday  lecture  to  Colman's  eulogy  of  Thomas  Mollis  as  a  patron 
of  learning ;  and  the  neighboring  college  mourned  in  him  the  principal 
benefactor  of  this  time.  Lemercier,  the  minister  of  the  Huguenots  in  Bos- 
ton, published  a  Church  History  of  Geneva  (1732),  which  was  a  passing 
talk.  Cox,  a  bookseller  near  the  town  house,  got  out  (1734)  a  Bibliothcea 
CufioMf  describing  his  stock,  — enormous  for  the  times.  Thomas  Prince, 
the  minister  of  the  Old  South,  let  his  antiquarian  zeal  bring  back  the  * 
early  struggles  of  the  first  settlers,  when  he  printed  (1731)  the  homely 
Memoirs  of  Roger  Clap,  of  Dorchester,  while  the  century  sermons  of 
Foxcroft  in  Boston  (1730),  and  of  Callender  in  Rhode  Island  (1739),  made 
the  pews  slumbrous  then,  and  com'^r  iid  big  prices  to-day.  Thomas  Prince, 
moreover^  was  in  travail  with  his  Chronological  History  of  New  Euj^land. 
He  published  it  in  1736,  and  the  General  Court  paused  to  take  note  of  it, 
and  foffrot  for  a  moment  money  schemes  and  revivals  to  learn  how  in  the 
"year  i,  first  month,  6th  day"  Adam  appeared,  to  lead  the  lonj^  chtonoloj^y 
which  Prince  felt  bound  to  run  riown  before  he  got  to  liis  pro]jer  theme. 
He  had  already  wearied  everybody  so  much,  wiicn  he  had  gone  far  enough 
to  embrace  two  or  tiiree  years  oidy  of  the  New  h'nghmd  story,  that  no 
one  longer  encouraged  hun,  and  "the  leading  wori«:  of  history  jjublished 
in  America  up  to  that  time"  remains  a  fragment  for  the  anti4uaries  to 
r^ret* 

It  was  in  the  year  1741  that  the  Boston  Cadets  came  into  existence 
as  the  governor's  body-guard.  It  was  earlier,  that  Thomas  Hancock, 
who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Henchman,  the  bookseller,  by  whom 
he  was  indoctrinated  with  the  principles  of  successful  trade,  buOt  the 
stone  mansion  on  Beacon  Hill  which  John  Hancock,  his  nephew,  later 
made  more  famous.^  It  was  in  this  time  of  commercial  distress  that;  ac- 
cording to  Bennett,  an  observer,  the  reputation  of  the  ladies  of  Boston 
suffered  if  they  went  to  a  dancing-assembly  lately  set  up ;  but  they  could 
drive  about  with  their  negro  footmen,  and  "neglect  the  affairs  of  their 
families  with  as  good  a  grace  as  the  finest  ladies  in  London."  And  when 
the  finest  lady  in  Boston,  his  Excellenc/s  wife,  was  buried  in  1736,  we 

»  Sabin.  xv.  65,585,  with  a  long  list  of  Prince'*      ^  See.  il/i-w.  Hist.  Boston,  iii.  p.  202  \  Amer, 
other  publicationst  Mty^,  (1834),  i.  pw  St. 
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read  of  the  horses  of  the  hearse  covered  with  broadcloth  and  escutcheons, 
and  of  other  parade  and  adornment,  which  gave  tradespeople  something 
to  do  and  money  to  earn.    Artisans  needed  then  more  than  now  such 


BENJAMIN  POLLARD.l 

adventitious  help.  Not  a  hatter  might  make  as  many  hats  as  he  would, 
because  he  injured  by  so  much  the  trade  of  the  English  hatter,  and  Par- 
liament interdicted  (1732)  any  such  rivalry.  The  poor  man  paid  dear 
for  his  molasses,  because  Parliament  compelled  the  merchant  to  buy  it 
of  the  English  sugar  islands,  instead  of  the  French  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies.'^  He  paid  more  for  his  rum,  because  Parliament  protected  the 
English  distillers.    The  merchant  smuggled  and  had  no  pangs  of  con- 


I  This  likeness  of  one  of  the  first  captains  Soc.  Pr(y..  i.  498,  rvi.  390 ;  Ca/aL  of  the  Cabtnet, 

of  the  Boston  Cadets  follows  an  original  by  no.  76. 

Blackburn  in  the  gallery  of  the  Mass.  Hist  So-  '  Cf.  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Navigation 

dcty.    It  was  Pollard  who  received  Shirley  on  Laws  in  Viscount  Bury's  Exodus  of  the  IVesUm 

his  return  from  T       '     -      flf^m.  Hist.  Bos-  Nations,  ii.  ch.  2. 
J^ii.  119.    He  (i  .     .         >.   Cf.  Mass.  Hist. 
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science;  and  what  smuggling  could  do  was  very  likely  shown  in  the 
stately  mansion  that  Thomas  Hancock  built^  Can  we  wonder  that  the 
new  country  did  not  attract  as  many  settlers  as  it  might ;  that  town  rates 
in  Boston  increased  from  £9,6oo  in  1738  to  l;^ii,ooo  in  1741,  and  the 
polls  fell  off  from  3,395  to  2,972 ;  and  that  Sam.  Adams,  graduating  at 
Harvard  in  1740^  took  for  his  Commencement  part  the  inquiry,  "  Whether 
it  be  lawful  to  resist  the  superior  magistrates,  if  the  Commonwealth  cannot 
be  otherwise  (ffeserved?** 

Belcher  played  the  potentate  with  the  Indians,  and  made  his  treaties 
with  them  as  his  predecessors  had  done.  He  met  them  at  Falmouth 
(Portland)  in  1732,  and  at  Deerfield  in  1735.  Perhaps  he  was  fairer  in 
his  dealings  with  them  than  he  was  with  his  fellows  of  the  whiter  skin, 
for  he  has  passed  into  history  as  the  least  entitled  to  esteem  of  all  the 
line  of  royal  governors  in  Massachusetts,  —  a  depreciation  perhaps  helped 
by  his  being  born  on  the  soil.  His  political  paths  were  too  devious. 
Hutchinson  tells  us  that  when  Tailer,  the  lieutenant-governor,  died  in 
1732,  it  was  Adam  Winthrop  that  Belcher  0{>enly  favored  in  New  Eng- 
land as  the  successor,  while  he  intrigued  with  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
secure  the  appointment  of  Paul  Mascarene  ;  yet  to  no  avail,  for  Spencer 
Phips,  the  adopted  son  of  Sir  William,  succeeded  to  the  place. 

New  Hampshire  had  been  reunited  with  Massachusetts  under  Burnet, 
and  she  had  proved  much  more  tractable  than  the  larger  colony  in  jicld- 
ing  the  point  of  the  fixed  salary  to  the  governor.  She  had  hopes  of  being 
in  some  way  rewarded  for  it  Under  Belcher  matters  grew  worse.  He 
quarrelled  with  the  lieutenant>govemor,  and  David  Dunbar,  the  surveyor- 
general  of  the  king's  lands,  came  into  the  phce,  but  without  healing  dis* 
aensions.     Dunbar  had  the  ^^^-'^ 


cher  made  what  he  could  out  // 
of  tlie  friendship  of  Richard  ^ 
Waldron,  the  secretary.*  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  her  governor,  had 
grievances  against  her  neighbor  ;  and  she  prohibited  by  legislation  the 
circulation  within  her  bounds  of  the  promissory  notes  of  New  Hampshire 
whose  redemption  was  not  well  secured.   New  Hampshire  and  Massa^ 

'  Cf.  ch.  viii.  of  W.  E,  Foster's  ^/^/Ar-'/  ///  p^nr.    /j.O^k);    ihc  w.itch,    /l.iOO;  nilni^try, 

Jkinj  [/iAode /i/and  TraetSf  no.  19),  tficin^  these  £ii,ooo  ;  other  purposes,     4.630 ;  county  tax, 

rcfttriccioiu  of  trade  as  a  proximate  cause  of  ;Ct,6S»:  imposts,  ;f  140a  StuiMt  TimnReetrdt 

the  Amer.  Revolution,  and  his  references.    A  (i7:')-i743),  p.  12a 

petition  of  the  town  of  Boston  in  1735,  to  the  >  The  correspondence  between  Belcher  and 

General  Conrt,  asking  for  relief  from  taxation,  Waldron  is  in  the  keeping  of  the  N.  H.  Hist, 

sets  forth  the  condition  of  trade  at  this  time,  Soc.,  and  some  of  it  is  printed  in  the  Al  M- 

3".d  riv'-^  th'-  following  schedule  of  the  cost  /Vm*.  Papertt  iv.  £66^  etc 
01  mamtaining  the  town's  affairs :  For  the 


support  of  influential  persons 
like  Benning  Wentworth  and 
Theodore  Atkinson ;  and  Bel- 
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chusetts  were  never  again  under  a  single  executive.  Wentworth  chanced 
to  be  in  London  when  Belcher's  downfall  came,  and  he  readily  slipped 
into  the  executive  seat  of  his  province.^ 


1  There  is  a  view  of  the  Wentworth  house  at 

Newcastle  in  (iay's  Pop.  Hist.  17.  S.,  iii.  199; 
and  in  John  Albee's  NtwastU  historic  .;«</  fic- 
turtsquf,  Boston,   18S4,  p.  70.     Fer  the  old 
**  Province  House,"  see  Ibid.  p.  36. 
*  After  the  picture  (in  the  Mass.  Hist.  .Socic- 

vovapc  nvrr  bv  Smy- 
Cf.  Cdt  'J.  Cdnn^ 


Mass.  Hist.  Sec,  no.  41.  .\  pholog»-aph  of  the 
picture  of  Berkeley  and  his  family  by  Smybert, 
now  at  Vale  College,  is  given  in  Noah  Porter's 
TkiH'  Hundrtdtli  Hirthd^iv  of  Bishop  Gforgc  B^rkf 
ley,  N.  V.  1885;  and  in  Kingsley's  Y>xJf  ColLgt^ 
i.  59.  Smvhert  later  painted  many  portraits  in 
Ilnston.  Lf.  .\ffm.  Hist.  Boston,  iv.  3S4.  with 
references.    Hit  pictures,  together  with  those  of 
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The  Rhode  Islanders  ejected  (1732)  Jenckes,  their  governor,  because 
he  tried  to  stay  their  wild  course  in  the  emission  of  paper  money.  The 
heutenant-governor,  John  Wanton,  led  the  opponents  of  Jenckes,  and 
secured  the  election  of  his  brother,  William  Wanton,  and  two  years  later 
succeeded  to  the  chair  himself. 

George  Berkeley,  in  England,  had  been  pronouncing  the  age  barren  of 
ever}'  glorious  theme.  Perhaps  to  transcend  this  level  he  conceived  a 
project  of  establishing  a  college  in  Bermuda  for  Inaians  and  missiona- 
ries.^ So  he  came  over  to  Newport  (1729)  to  buy  American  lands,  and 
await  or  perhaps  force  a  rise  on  them.  The  death  of  George  I.  had 
crossed  his  pioas  scheme  by  drying  up  his  fountains.  Newport  was  now 
a  thriving  town  of  5.000  souls,  the  chief  town  in  a  colony  of  perhaps 
18,000  inhabitants.  It  had  an  Episcopal  church  in  which  Berkeley  some* 
times  preached,  and  to  which  he  gave  an  oigan.  He  had  brought  over 
with  him  a  Scotch  artist,  John  Smybert,  and  so  the  patron  and  his 
tuaily,  happy  on  the  whol^  though  his  glorious  project  had  not  fructified, 
came  out  of  the  canvas  under  Smybert's  pencil ;  and  the  picture  went  to 
Yale  College,  where  we  may  see  it  now,'  and  afterwards  so  did  his  books, 
and  the  deed  conveying  his  Newport  farm,^  when  after  two  or  three  years 
he  had  gone  back  to  £ngland,  a  disappointed  man.^ 

Not  long  afterwards  another  man  with  a  mission  ventured  on  a  different 
project  in  the  little  colony,  James  Franklin,  who  had  found  it  prudent 
to  leave  Massachusetts,  when  he  told  the  august  assembly  that  they  did 
not  do  all  they  might  to  catch  pirates,  came  to  this  nest  of  free-booters, 
and  started  a  newspaper,  the  Rhode  Jslattd  GazetU^  the  first  in  the  col- 
ony, and  saw  it  fail  within  a  year. 

When  the  Spanish  war  was  coming  on,  in  1739^  the  plucky  little  colony 


Blackburn,  Eel  ham,  and  Copley,  richly  preserve 
to  us  the  look  and  costume  of  the  better  daases 

of  New  England  during  the  provincial  time. 
Cf.  Wm.  H.  Whitmore's  A'oftr/  on  FcUr  P<1- 
ham,  Boston,  1S67  ;  Arthur  Dexter's  paper  on 
the  "  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  "  in  Mem.  Ilist.  Boston, 
vfil.  iv.,  with  rcferpnces  in  the  nntc^  ;  A.  T.  Per- 
kins on  the  portraits  of  Smytx;rt  ami  Hiackburn 
in  Mast.  Hia.  Ste,  /Vvr^  Dec.  1878,  p.  3S5,  and 
M.iv.  tS-o,  p.  q-y  Fi>r  historic  co<tunir:  '■ce  IVr. 
tdward  Eggicston's  "Colonists  at  Home"  in 
7%f  Cetitury,  xxix.  882.  It  was  when  Copley 
was  most  in  vogue  that  the  haMt-  of  the  upper 
classes  reached  in  their  dress  that  profusion 
of  silk  and  satin,  brocaded  damask  and  nifiles, 
ermine  and  laces,  velvet  and  gilt  braid,  which 
makes  up  the  descriptions  in  Mr.  Perkins'  enu- 
meration of  Copley's  portraits.  (.\.  1 .  I'erkins' 
life  and  Works  «f  %  S.  Copley,  Boston.  1873. 
Cf.  also  Martha  B.  Amory's  "John  .Singleton 
Copley"  in  Scribtur's  Monthly,  March.  18S1, 
Mid  her  DoausHe  and  AtHstk  life  of  Co^^  Bos- 
ton, tSSa.) 


^  A  proposal  for  the  better  supplying  of  churches 
in  our  foreif^  p/attiafious,  atuf  for  eomerting  the 
savage  Amn  u  tu:-.  •  Chi !  tiniity,  by  a  colln^i-  to 
6e  eretti  ii  in  tlie  Summer  islands,  otherwise  called 
the  isles  of  fiertnuda.  London,  1735.  Berkeley 
published  this  tract  anonymously. 

-  Mijss.  /fist.  Soe.  Pro(.,  xvii.  94. 

•  Cf.  D.  C.  Ciilman  on  Berkeley's  gifts  to  Yale 
College  in  New  Haven  (.'■•■'.  //<  >7.  Soe.  Papers^ 
vol.  i.  See  the  house  in  Masori'>  A''~7pprrt,  p.  73, 
and  in  Kingsley's  Yale  College,  i.  p.  60.  Ct.  also 
Perry's  Jfist.  of  the  Amerieau  Efiieop^  CAurek, 
i.  pp.  532,  545- 

*  Cf.  Moses  Coit  Tyler's  "Dean  Berkeley's 
sofoum  in  America"  in  PeTTy*8  /ftV/.  tk* 
Amer.  Episeopal  Chureh,  i.  p-  519;  A.  C.  Fra- 
ser'.s  Works  of  Berkeley,  with  Life  and  Letters 
of  Berkeley,  Oxford,  1S71,  and  his  subsequent 
Berkeley  l8St.  Some  letters  of  Berkeley  from 
Newport,  among  the  Egmont  MSS.,  .irt  printed 
in  Hist.  MSS.  Com.  Pefort,  vii.  242.  Ct.  also 
D.  C.  Gilman  in  Honrs  at  Home^  i.  115;  Tuck* 

Amerka  and  ker  Commtntatorsr  p.  i6i3{ 
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put  herself  on  a  war  footing.  She  built  the  "  Tartar,"  a  war-sloop  of  115 
tons  ;  *  her  merchants,  the  Wantons,  the  Malbones,  and  others,  ran  five 
privateers  out  to  sea  ;  and  even  her  quakers  found  ways  to  help.  Seven 
watch-towers  were  built  along  the  coast.  Fort  George  was  garrisoned, 
and  a  battery  frowned  on  Block  Island.^ 


WILLIAM  SHIRLEY.' 


E.  E.  Bcardsley  in  Amer.  Church  Kn.,  Oct. 
1881 ;  Bancroft's  United  States,  final  revision,  ii. 
266;  Noah  Torter's  Two  Hundredth  Birthday 
of  Bishop  Berkeley  (New  York,  1SS5)  :  Spracue's 
Amer.  Pulpit,  v.  63,  and  references  in  Poole's 
Index,  p.  114.  Douglass  poked  fun  at  Berkeley 
b  his  own  scattering  way.    Summary,  i.  p.  149. 


'  Of.  Sheffield's  address  on  The  Prrfoteer*, 
nit  u  of  Nrwport. 

2  Cf.  Hist.  Sketch  of  the  fortification  Defencn 
of  Xarras^ansett  Bay,  by  Gen.  Geo.  \V.  Cullum 
(Washington,  1S84). 

'  This  follows  an  engraving,  "T.  Hudson, 
pinxt. ;  J.  McArdcll,  fecit,"  reproduced  in  J.  C 
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In  Connecticut,  on  Saltonstall's  death  in  1724.  Joseph  Talcott  succeeded 
and  held  office  during  the  rest  of  Belcher's  time. 

The  rule  by  which  good  ends  sanctified  base  means  came  to  its  limit 
Belcher,  who  had  not  been  without  high  support,^  was  removed  on  the 


BOSTON  HARBOR,  i7ja.> 


6th  of  May,  1741  ;  when  he  had  sufficiently  indoctrinated  his  opponents 
in  his  own  wily  ways,  and  they  had  not  hesitated  to  use  them. 

William  Shirley,  the  governor  who  succeeded  on  the  same  day,  was 
an, English  barrister,  who  had  come  to  Boston  some  time  before  (about 
1733-3$)  to  seek  his  fortune.  He  looked  about  for  offices  in  the  gift 
of  the  home  government,  and  began  soliciting  them  one  after  another. 
When  the  Spanish  war  came  on,  he  busied  himself  in  prompting  enlist- 
ment, and  took  care  that  the  authorities  in  England  should  know  it ;  and 

Smith's  Brit.  Mtttotint  Portraits^  pw  896.   Cf.  machinations  of  Belcher's  enemies.   Ma$$.  JSiO. 

Catal.  Cab,  Mass.  Hist.  Soc^  p.  26;  Mem.  Hist,  Coil.,  xxii.  272. 

Bosttm,  iin  frontispiece.  «  From  Popple's  Britisk  Em^rt  m  Amtrkm 

^  The  ministers  of  Boston  in  a  memorial,  Uec  (I733)> 
&  <737»  <lid        tlxy  coold  to  counteract  the 
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Mrs.  Shirley,  then  in  that  country,  had,  to  her  husband's  advantage  as 
it  turned  out,  the  ear  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Shirley  was  in  Rhode 
Island  acting  upon  the  boundary  question,  which  was  then  raised  between 
Massachusetts  and  her  neighbor,  when  his  commission  arrived,  and  he 
hastened  to  Boston  to  take  the  oath. 

Shirley  had  some  excellent  qualities  for  political  station.  He  was 
courtly  and  tactful,  and  when  at  a  later  day  he  entertained  Washington 
he  captivated  the  young  Virginian.  He  was  diligent  in  his  duties,  and 
knew  how  to  retreat  when  he  had  advanced  unadvisedly.  He  governed 
his  temper,  and  was  commonly  wise,  though  he  did  not  possess  surpass- 
ing talents.^  In  his  speech  to  the  legislature  he  urged  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  defences  of  Boston,  for  the  Spanish  war  still  raged  ;  and  he 
touched  without  greatly  clarifying  the  financial  problem.  He  tried  in  a 
more  civil  way  than  his  predecessor  had  followed  to  get  his  salary  fixed ; 
but  he  could  not  force  a  vote,  and  a  tacit  understanding  arising  that  he 
should  be  sure  annually  of  ;^i,ooo,  he  desisted  from  any  further  attempts 
to  solve  that  vexed  question.  A  month  later,  he  went  to  Commence- 
ment at  Cambridge,  and  delivered  a  Latin  speech  at  the  proper  moment, 
which  was  doubtless  talked  over  round  the  punch  in  the  chambers,  as 
it  added  one  scholarly  feature  to  a  festival  then  somewhat  riotously  kept. 
There  was  more  dignity  at  the  Boston  lecture,  when  Benjamin  Colman 
preached,  and  when  his  sermon  was  printed  it  had  in  an  appendix  the 
address  of  the  Boston  ministers  to  the  new  governor,  and  his  Excel- 
lency's reply.  Spencer  Phips  was  retained  in  the  chair  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  but  a  new  collector  of  Boston  came  in  with  Sir  Henry  Frank- 
land,  the  story  of  whose  passion  for  the  maid  of  a  Marblehead  inn  is  one 
of  the  romances  of  the  provincial  history  of  Xew  England.* 

Boston  was  now  a  vigorous  town,  and  held  probably  for  the  next  forty 
years  a  larger  space  in  the  view  which  Europe  took  of  the  New  World 
than  has  belonged  to  her  since.  Forty  topsail  vessels  were  at  this  time 
building  in  her  ship-yards.  She  was  despatching  to  sea  twice  as  many 
sail  as  New  York,  and  Newport  was  far  behind  her.  Fortunes  were 
relatively  large,  and  that  of  John  Erving,  the  father  of  Shirley's  son-in- 
law,  was  perhaps  the  largest  of  its  day.  He  earned  a  few  dollars  in  fer- 
rying passengers  across  to  Cambridge  on  a  Commencement  Day ;  put  them 
into  fish  for  Lisbon,  there  into  fruit  for  London,  and  the  receipts  into 
other  commodities  for  the  return  voyages,  until  the  round  of  barter,  abun- 
dantly repeated,  made  him  the  rich  man  that  he  became,  and  one  who 
could  give  tea  to  his  guests.  The  privateers  of  the  merchants  brought 
royal  interest  on  their  outlay,  as  they  captured  goods  from  the  French 

^  John  Adams,  with  something  of  the  warring  ing  himself,  his  family,  and  his  friends."  Noff- 

politician's  onset,  says  of  Shirley  that  he  was  a  ant^/its,  in  Works,  iv.  l8,  19. 
"crafty,  busy,  .imbitious,  intriguing,  enterprising         Cf.  Elias  Nason's  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Frank' 

man;  and  having  mounted  to  the  chair  of  this  land;  Dr.  O.  \V.  Holmes'  Poem  of  "Agnes;' 

province,  he  saw  in  a  young,  growing  country  Afem.  Hist.  Boston,  i\.  ^.  ^26;  and  the  Appendix 

vast  prospects  of  ambition  opening  before  his  to  the  Boston  Evacuation  Memorial. 
eves,  and  conceived  great  designs  of  agcrandiz- 
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and  Spanish  traders.  Yankee  wit  turned  sometimes  unpromising  plunder 
to  a  gain.  Que  vessel  brought  in  "  a  bale  of  papal  indulgencics,"  taken 
from  a  Spanish  prize.  Fleet,  the  printer,  bought  them,  and  printed  his 
ballads  on  their  backs.  Another  Boston  merchant,  of  Huguenot  stock, 
had  given  the  town  a  public  halL  This  benevolent  but  keen  gentleman, 
of  a  limping  gait,  did  not  live  bng  to  add  to  the  fortune  which  he  in* 
herited  The  first  use  that  Faneuil  Hall  was  put  to  was  when  James 
Lovdly  the  schoolmaster  and  a  writer  in  the  local  magazines,  delivered  a 
eulogy  there  on  this  same  Peter  Faneuil,^  while  the  loyal  Bostonians 
glanced  from  the  speaker  to  the  likeness  of  George  II.,  which  had  al* 
ready  been  hung  on  its  walls. 

Shirley  with  the  rest  saw  that  war  with  France  could  not  be  far  off. 
There  was  preparation  for  it  in  the  treaty  with  the  Six  Nations,  which 
was  made  at  Philadelphia  in  July,  1742.  In  August  Shirley  himself  had 
treated  with  the  eastern  Indians  at  Fort  St.  George's.  The  next  year 
(1743)  the  line  of  western  settlements  in  Massachusetts  was  stitsngthened 
by  the  occupation,  under  William  Williams,  of  Poontoosuck,  now  Pitts- 
field,  and  Williams  wr^s  !ater  instructed  to  establish  Fort  Shirley  fat 
Heath),  Fort  Felhatn  1;  Rowe),  and  Fort  Massachusetts  (in  Adams,  near 
the  Williamstown  line). 

In  1744  the  war  came.'^  The  French,  getting  advices  from  Europe 
earlier,  attacked  Canseau  before  the  English  were  aware  of  the  hostile 
decision.  Though  France  had  published  her  declaration  in  March,  the 
news  did  not  reach  Boston  till  the  2d  of  June.  Men's  thoughts  passed 
from  the  "  Great  Awakening"  to  the  stern  duties  of  a  war.  "The  heav- 
enly shower  was  over,"  said  Thomas  Prince,  who  saw  with  regret  what 
he  thought  a  warfare  with  the  devil  pass  by ;  and  Fleet,  the  wit  of  the 
newspapers,  pointed  to  an  opportune  comet,  and  called  it  *'the  most  profit- 
able itinerant  preacher  and  friendly  New  Light  that  has  yet  appeared 
among  us,"  while  all  the  pulpit  orators  viewed  it  after  other  and  their 
own  fashions.  Perhaps  the  lingering  puritanism  saw  an  omen  or  a  warn- 
ing  in  the  chimes  just  then  set  in  the  tower  of  Christ  Church.  A  lottery 
in  full  success  was  not  heinous  enough  in  those  days,  it  would  seem,  to  be 
credited  with  all  the  divine  rebukes  that  it  might  be  now.* 

There  was  danger  on  the  coasts.  The  armed  sloops  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut  were  cruising  between  Martha's  Vineyard  and  New 
Jersc) ,  and  the  brigantines  of  Massachusetts  watched  the  coast  north  of 
Cape  Cod^  Hut  the  retaliatory  stroke  was  soon  to  come  in  the  expe- 
dition against  Louisbourg. 

t  Ilis  portrait  in  the  Mass.  Hist  Soc  Gal'  Mass.,  100,000  in  Conn.,  and  Rhode  Island  and 

Icry  is  engraved  in  the  Mem.  Hist.  Boston,  ii.  26a  New  Hampshirt  h.id  alxjut  v">.c>co  u.ii  h 

There  is  a  steel  engraving  in  the  Mag.  0/  Am.  «  Lotteries  were  becoming  in  Massachusetts  a 

//<>/.,  Aug.,  1882.   Ct  Catal.  Cab.  Mass.  Hist,  favorite  method  of  raising  money  in  the  latter 

Soc.,  no.  77.  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.    Cf.  H.  B.  Stai> 

2  New  Enc'and  had  under  .^oo.ooo  popula-  pies  on  the  ProT'inrf  Laws  (1884),  p«9S  M'f*- 

tion  at  this  time,  of  whom  300,000  were  in  Hist.  Boston^  iv.  503. 

*  A  Boston  fisherman,  who  had  seen  die 
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Dr.  Douglass,  who  had  grown  into  prominence  in  Boston,  prophesied 
the  iailurc  of  a  scheme  which  had  the  barest  majority  in  the  assembly, 
and  the  chances  were  certainly  on  his  side:  but  a  desire  to  show  what 
could  be  done  without  the  military  aid  of  England  aroused  the  country, 
and  not  a  Utde  unworthy  hatred  of  Romanism  helped  on  the  cause.  One 
parson  at  least  was  ready  to  take  along  with  him  a  hatchet  to  hew  down 
the  altars  of  the  papist  churches.  A  company  from  Plymouth,  under  Syl- 
vanus  Cobb,  was  the  earliest  to  reach  Boston.  Massachusetts  mustered 
3,250  men,  and  the  transports  which  sailed  out  of  Boston  harbor  with 
this  force  made  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  sail,  under  convoy  of  nine  or  ten 
armed  vessels,  the  whole  carrying  not  far  from  200  cannon. 

The  reader  must  turn  to  another  chapter  for  the  progress  of  the  siege.* 
Good  fortune  favored  this  time  the  bold  as  wdi  as  the  l«rave.  Word 
comini,^  back  to  Boston  for  reinforcements,  an  express  was  sent  to  Cap- 
tain Williams,  at  Fort  Shirley,  and  in  six  days  he  reported  in  Boston  with 
74  men,  and  sailed  on  the  33d  of  June.  T.ouisbourg,  however,  had  already 
surrendered  (June  16).  U\o  clays  after  the  Rhode  Island  sloop  "  Tartar  "  ^ 
and  two  other  war-sloops  had  dispersed  the  flotilla  which  was  speeding 
from  Annapolis  to  its  assistance.  This  was  the  only  active  torce  of  Rhode 
Islanders  in  the  campaign  ;  her  contint^ent  of  foot,  which  was  intended 
to  join  the  Connecticut  regiment,  did  not  reach  the  ground  lill  after  the 
surrender  ;  but  her  i)ri\  ateers  did  good  service  elsewhere,  meanwhile, 
having  sent  into  Newport  during  the  year  a  full  score  of  prizes. 

It  was  on  a  fast  day,  July  2d,  that  the  news  of  the  success  reached 
Boston,  and  spread  throughout  the  colonies,  occasioning  ^  exuberant  re* 
joicing,  which  the  ministers  tempered  as  best  they  could  with  ascribing 
the  conquest  to  the  finger  of  God,  shown  "more  clearly,  perhaps,'*  as 
Charles  Chauncy  said,  **than  since  the  days  of  Joshua  and  the  Judges." 
Modem  historians  think  that  Douglass  was  right;  and  that  extraordinary 
good  luck  was  a  chief  reason  of  the  success. 

The  colonies  beyond  the  Hudson  were  now  anxious  to  be  partakers  in 
the  cost  and  in  the  burden  of  the  future  defence  of  the  captured  fortress, 


burning  furt  at  Can!>eau,  gave  thv  col<inies  no- 
tice of  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Shirley  at 
once  sent  a  message  to  Gov.  Mascarene  at  An- 
napolis to  hold  out  till  he  could  be  rcittforced. 
The  messfncpr  being  captured,  the  French  vev 
sck  had  time  to  escape  before  Capt.  Edward 
Tyng,  who  left  Boston  July  2d  with  a  force, 
could  arrive.  He  reached  Ann.iyiolis  July  4.  to 
find  Lc  Loutrc  and  his  Indians  besieging  the 
town.  The  enemy  withdrew ;  Tyng  threw  men 
intu  the  fort,  and  by  the  ijtli  was  back  in  Bos- 
ton. CapL  John  Rouse,  the  Boston  privateers- 
man,  had  also  been  sent  off  during  the  simmer, 
and  had  made  havoc  among  the  French  fishing 
tfations  on  the  Newfoundland  shore. 
*  See  poj/,  ch.  vii. 


/f.  I.  Col.  Record,  v.  100,  I02. 
•  Shirley  despatched  expresses  the  next  day. 
His  letter  to  Wanton,  of  Rhode  Island,  urged 
him  to  store  up  powder.  A  few  weeks  later, 
PhipF.  the  lictit^nant  •  i^ovcrnor,  writes  to  the 
governor  ot  Khode  Island,  Aug.  14, 1745 :  "  This 
province  is  exhausted  of  men,  provisions,  cloth- 
ing, ammnnition,  and  other  thirit's  necessary  for 
the  supi>ort  ot  the  garrison  at  Louisbourg.  If 
his  Majesty's  other  provinces  and  colonies  will 
not  do  something  more  than  they  have  done  for 
the  maintaining  of  this  conquest,  we  apprehend 
great  danger  that  the  place  will  fall  into  the 
enemy's  hands  again.**  R.  I.  CU.  fUt»nt$^  v 
p.  148. 
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if  they  had  not  shared  the  langer  and  exhaustion  of  the  victory.'  Penn- 
sylvania ofiered  ^4,ock:>.  New  Jersey  ;^2,ooo,  and  New  York  ^^3,000. 

The  victorious  Pcpperrell  returned  to  Boston  in  June,  1746.  Cannon 
from  the  batteries  saluted  the  frigate  which  brought  him.  The  governor 
wclcuuicd  him  at  the  Castle  and  escorted  him  to  the  landing  of  the  town, 
where  the  Cadets  received  him  and  led  the  way  to  the  council  chamber. 
Here  addresses  and  congratulations  were  exchanged,  and  the  successful 
general  started  for  his  home  in  Maine,  meeting  demonstrations  of  honor 
at  every  town  on  his  way. 

Shirley  now  resolved  on  further  conquest^  and  plans  were  being  arranged 
for  an  armament  sufficient  for  the  conquest  of  all  New  France,  with  the 
help  this  time  of  veterans  from  England,  when  news  came  of  the  speedy 
arrival  of  a  large  French  fleet  on  the  coast,  with  a  mission  of  reprisals 
and  devastation.'  In  August  a  thanksgiving  for  the  victory  at  CuUoden 
was  held,  and  Thomas  Prince  spoke  in  the  Old  South  in  Boston.  In 
September  there  was  little  givint;  of  thanks,  and  there  was  much  fear  of 
the  French  admiral.  D'Anville.  Troops  were  pouring  into  Boston  from 
the  country.  Douglass  says  he  saw  six  or  seven  thousand  of  them  on 
Boston  Common.  The  defences  of  the  harbor  were  being  rapidly 
strengthened.  All  the  coast  lookouts  were  reestablished,  and  shore  bat- 
teries were  manned.  Rhode  Island  pushed  work  on  her  forts.  Con- 
necticut sent  promises  of  large  reinforcements,  if  the  attack  should  fall 
on  Boston.  Every  Frenchman  was  put  under  surveillance,  and  the  times 
incitinj:^  to  stronj]^  language,  the  General  Court  issued  orders  for  greater 
publicity  to  be  given  to  the  act  against  profaneness.  There  was  a  fast  to 
supplicate  for  mercy.  Thomas  Prince  in  his  pulpit  heard  the  windows 
of  the  meeting-house  rattle  with  a  rising  storm.  He  prayed  that  it  might 
destroy  the  French  fleet.  It  did.  Divided  counsels,  disappointments  in 
plans,  the  sudden  death  of  D'Anville,  its  commander,  the  suicide  of  his 
lieutenant,  disorganized  the  purpose  of  the  enemy  ;  the  waves  and  the 
rocks  did  the  rest,  and  only  a  fragment  of  the  great  armament  wrat 
staggering  back  to  France.  Boston  breathed  easily,  and  the  hasty  sol- 
diers marched  home  to  their  harvests ;  and  when  news  came  of  the 
compact  which  George  Clinton  had  made  with  the  Six  Nations  at  Albany, 
in  August  and  September,  hope  and  courage  prevailed,  though  the  tidings 


'  Cf.  A  hrii-f  stiiti-  of  (hi  sin'Uis  cxpemes 
0/  the  Prevtnct  0/  Masscukusetts  hay  tii  the  com- 
mum  aaue.  London,  176$.  (Caner-Bnmn,  iii. 
1467.) 

*  Christopher  Kiiby,  the  agent  of  the  prov- 
ince, bad,  July  1. 1746^  memorialtfed  the  home 

govcrnmiTit  to  sciitl  milcut  to  the  colonlcv,  in 
cnsc  .1  French  fleet  was  sent  against  them. 
Pepf^irrell  Papers,  ed.  by  A.  H.  Hoyt  (Boston, 
1874),  p.  5.  Cf.  Mem.  Hist.  Boston,  iL  119k 
KUltgr  WM  the  province'^  «gent  Iroai  Feb»  «v 


1744.  to  Nov.  174S  Cf.  Mass.  Archhu-s,  xx.  356, 
409,  469.  i'hc  relations  uf  the  province  with  it4 
agents  ere  set  forth  in  vols.  xx.«»di.  of  the  Av- 
(hives.  Cf.  the  chapter  on  the  Rnval  Gover- 
nors, by  Geo.  £.  Ellis,  in  the  Mem.  J/ist.  Boston^ 
ii.  The  apprehension  was  strong  in  England 
that  n'Anville  would  succeed  in  recovering 
Acadia  and  establish  himself  at  Chebuctou, 
"which  it  b  evident  diey  design  by  their  prep* 
antiom.**  ^Mgfiimf  C«rr«^  i.  156^ 
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from  Fort  Massachusetts  were  distressing.  Then  came  other  massacres» 
and  Indians  were  reported  prowling  through  northern  Hampshire.  It  had 
been  intended  to  make,  a  demonstration  against  Crown  Point  in  the  au- 
tumn. Provisions  and  munitions  were  hurried  from  Boston ;  Massachu- 
setts men  gathered  at  Albany.  Winter  came,  disconcerting  plans>  and 
discouragement  ensued.^ 

The  next  year  Boston  had  a  taste  of  the  old-world  despotism  to  which 
it  had  not  been  accustomed.  Commodore  Knowles,  commanding  a  part 
of  the  fleet  which  had  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Louisbourg,  came  to  Bos- 
ton. Some  of  Knowles'  men  deserted,  and  as  enlistments  did  not  bring 
what  recruits  the  fleet  needed,  the  commodore  sent  a  press-gang  to  town 
(November  17,  1747),  which  seized  whomever  they  found  about  the 
wharves.  Boston  was  enraged.  A  mob  gathered,  and  demanded  that 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  fleet,  who  were  in  town,  should  be  detained  as 
hostages.  The  air  grew  murkier,  and  Shirley  became  frightened  and  fled 
to  the  Castle.  The  legislature  tried  to  settle  the  difficulty,  and  Knowles 
threatened  to  bombard  the  town,  unless  his  officers  were  released.  The 
General  Court  denounced  the  riot,  but  signified  to  the  commodore  the 
necessity  of  redress.  Under  its  order,  the  officers  returned  to  the  fleet, 
and  Knowles,  finding  the  business  had  become  dangerous,  let  most  if  not 
all  of  his  recruits  go,  and  set  sail,  hut  not  till  the  governor,  gathering  cour- 
age from  the  control  over  the  mob  which  a  town  meeting  had  seemed  to 
acquire,  had  come  back  to  town,  when  he  was  escorted  to  his  house  by  the 
same  militia  that  had  refused  his  summons  before. 

It  was  a  violent  reaction  for  Shirley  from  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Louis- 
bourg victory,  thus  to  experience  the  fickleness  of  what  he  called  the 
**  inobbishness  "  of  the  people ;  and  his  trust  in  the  town  meeting  and  the 
assembly  was  not  strengthened  when  the  representatives  reduced  his 
allowance,  on  pretence  of  the  burdens  which  the  war  had  brought.  Shirley 
intimated  that  the  2Cxd,ooo  population  of  the  province  and  a  capital  with 
20,000  inhabitants  did  not  mark  a  people  incompetent  to  pay  their  rulers 
equably  ;  but  his  intimations  went  for  little.  The  colony  was  not  in  vcr\' 
good  humor,  Kngland,  in  making  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  (October 
7,  1748),  had  agreed  to  restore  Louisbourg  to  the  French,  and  leave  the 
bounds  as  before  the  war.  There  were  discordant  opinions  among  the 
advisers  of  the  government  touching  the  real  value  of  Louisbourg  as  a 
military  post  ;  but  it  was  unfortunate  that  to  redress  the  balance  in  Eu- 
rope England  had  to  relinquish  the  conquests  of  her  colonists.  It  may 
not  have  been  wholly  without  regard  to  the  quelling  of  the  New  i^ngland 
pride,  which  might  become  dangerous, — since  Sam.  Adams  was  pluming 
his  political  rhetoric  in  the  Independita  Advertiser  this  time,  —  that  it 
was  thought  best  by  that  treaty  to  give  to  the  province  an  intimation  of 

>  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  was  the  diic  f    had  been  in  doinu'  their  part  to  brillig  the  IBiPV* 
llni^lish  patron  of  the  expedition  of  1746,  recog-    ment  about.   Bedford  Carrtsp^  i.  iSs. 
nued  how  great  the  exhaustion  of  the  ooloiues 
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the  superior  authority  of  the  Crown.^  The  province  was  not  without  its 
own  power  of  warning,  for  Hugh  Orr,  a  young  Scotchman,  manufactured 
about  this  time  at  Bridgewater  500  stands  of  arms  for  the  province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay ;  which  are  said  to  have  been  carried  of!  by  the  British 
from  Castle  William  when  they  evacuated  Boston  in  March,  1776.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  made  in  America,^ 

Meanwhile,  Horatio  Walpole,  the  auditor-general,  with  an  eye  to  his  own 
personal  advantage,  had  brought  forward  a  project  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
for  overruling  the  charters  of  the  colonies  ;  but  the  strenuous  opposition 
of  William  Bollan  and  Eliakim  Palmer  for  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
made-  the  advocates  of  the  measure  waver,  and  the  movement  failed. 
Shirley  was  devising  a  plan  of  his  own,  which  looked  to  such  an  extension  of 
the  parliamentary  prerogative  as  had  not  yet  been  attem[)ted.  His  scheme 
was  to  build  and  maintain  a  line  of  posts  at  the  eastward,  the  expense  of 
which  all  the  colonies  should  share  under  a  tax  laid  by  Parliament*  In  the 
pursuit  of  this  plan,  Shirley  obtained  leave  of  absence,  and  went  to  Eng- 
land (1749),  while  ihe  conduct  of  attaii  s  was  left  in  the  hands  of  Spencer 
Phips,  the  lieutenant-governor,  a  man  of  experience  and  good  intentions, 
but  not  of  signal  ability.  Thomas  Hutchinson,  James  Otis,  and  two  others 
meanwhile  went  to  Fadmouth  to  engage  the  easton  Indians,  who  were  far 
from  quiet,  in  a  treaty,  which  was  finally  brought  to  a  conclusion  on  Octo> 
ber  16,  1749.  In  the  following  winter  (1749-50),  Sylvanus  Cobb  was  in 
Boston  fitting  out  his  sloop  for  a  hostile  raid  through  the  Bay  of  Fundy ; 
but  Cornwallis  at  Halifax  thought  the  preparations  for  it  had  become 
known  to  the  French,  and  the  raid  was  not  accomplished 

The  next  year  {1750),  Parliament  touched  the  provinces  roughly.  The 
English  tanners  wished  for  bark,  and  they  could  get  it  cheap  if  the  Eng- 
lish land-owners  could  sell  their  wood  to  the  furnaces,  and  the  furnaces 
would  buy  it  if  they  could  find  a  sufficient  market  for  their  iron  and  steel, 
as  they  could  do  if  they  had  no  rivals  in  America.  It  was  a  chain  of  pos- 
sibilities that  Parliament  undertook  to  make  realities*  and  so  passed  an  act 
forbidding  the  running  of  slitting  and  rolling  mills  in  the  colonies,  and 


t  War  was  bardenBonie ;  bat  it  had  some  re* 

Hef.  A  n()>tnn  ship  belonging  to  Josiah  Quincy 
bad,  by  exposing  bats  and  coats  on  handspikes 
above  tier  nil,  allttred  a  heavier  Spanish  ship 
into  a  siirrcnikr ;  and  when  the  lucky  deceiver 
brought  her  prize  into  Boston,  the  boxes  of  gold 
and  silver  which  vrere  carted  thrmigh  the  streets 
required  an  armed  guard  for  their  protection. 
Other  profits  were  less  creditable.  Governor 
Cornwallis  writes  from  Halifax  (November  27, 
1750)  to  the  Lords  of  Trade:  "  Some  gentlemen 
of  Boston  who  have  long  served  the  government, 
[and]  because  they  have  not  the  supplying  of 
everytfiing,  have  done  all  the  mischief  they  could. 
Their  substance,  which  thev  hnvr  pot  from  the 
public,  enables  them  to  distress  and  domineer. 
Without  ditm  they  say  we  cant  do^  and  so  mutt 


comply  with  what  terms  they  think  proiier  to 

impose.  TIioc-  nre  Me-^-rs.  Ajjtliorj)  and  Han- 
cock, the  two  richest  merchants  in  Boston, — 
made  so  by  the  public  money,  and  now  wanton 
in  their  insolent  demands."  A  kins'  Pub,  Doi.  of 
Nomi  Scotiut  630.  Thomas  I lancock's  letter  lK>ok 
(April,  I745«>june,  1750),  embracing  many  let- 
ters to  Kilhy,  in  London,  is  now  in  the  Mass. 
Hist-  Society's  Cabinet,  It  is  a  suificicnt  ex- 
posure of  the  mercenary  spirit  affecting  the  op- 
erations of  these  contractors  of  supplies. 

-  Afaf.  Hi  ft.  CM^  ix.  264;  Bishop,  .ij«i«r. 
Manu/.,  i.  4S6-7. 

*  Douglass  {Summary^  i.  552-3)  enumerates 

the  frontier  forts  anrl  cantonments  maintained 
against  the  French  and  the  Indians,  to  the  west 
and  to  the  east. 
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Chaxies  Tovvnshend,  who  introduced  the  bill,  found  no  opposcr  in  Sliirley. 
The  bold  utterances  that  Jonathan  Mayhew  was  making  in  indignant 
Boston  carried  a  meaning  that  did  not  warn,  as  it  might,  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  England. 

Shirley,  after  four  years'  absence,  during  which  he  had  been  employed  in 
an  unsuccessful  mission  to  Paris  about  the  Acadian  boimdaries,  came  back 
to  Boston  in  1755,  to  be  kindly  received,  but  to  feel  in  bringing  with  him 
a  young  Catholic  wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  Paris,  the  daughter  of 
his  landlord,  that  he  gave  her  the  position  of  the  first  lady  in  the  province 
not  without  environing  himself  and  her  with  great  embarrassment,  in  a 
community  which,  though  it  had  departed  widely  from  the  puritanism  of 
the  fathers,  was  still  intolerant  of  much  that  makes  man  urbane  and 
merry.  While  Shirley  had  been  gone,  the  good  town  had  been  much 
exercised  over  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  drama,  and  the  performance  of 
Otway's  Orpliati  at  a  coffee-house  in  King  Street  had  stirred  the  legis- 
lature to  pass  a  law  against  stage  plays.  The  journals  of  Goelet  *  and 
others  give  us  some  glimpses  of  life,  however,  far  from  prudish,  and 
show  that  human  nature  was  not  altogether  suppressed,  nor  all  of  the 
good  people  quite  as  stiff  as  Blackburn  was  now  painting  them. 

Notwithstanding  his  hymeneal  entanglement,  Shirley  was  unquestion- 
ably the  most  powerful  Englishman  at  this  time  in  America.  The  for- 
tuitous success  of  his  Luuisbourg  expedition  had  given  him  a  factitious 
military  leputation.'-*  A  test  of  it  seemed  imminent.  For  the  sixth  time 
in  eighty  years  the  frontiers  were  now  ravaged  by  the  savages.  Pepper- 
rdl  was  sent  to  pacify  the  eastern  Indians.  The  French  were  stretch- 
ing  a  cordon  of  posts  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  gulf  which  alarmed  Shir- 
ley, and  he  doubted  if  anything  was  safe  to  the  eastward  beyond  the 
Merrimac,  unless  the  French  could  be  pushed  back  from  Nova  Scotia. 
He  feared  New  Hampshire  would  be  lost,  and  with  it  the  supply  of 
masts  for  the  royal  navy.  A  road  had  been  cut  along  the  WestBeld 
River  through  Poontoosuck  (Pittsfield)  to  Albany,  and  Shirley  planned 
defences  among  the  Berkshire  Hills. 

At  this  juncture  a  conference  of  the  colonies  was  called  at  Albany 
in  1754,  which  had  been  commanded  through  the  governor  of  New  York 
by  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  reader  will  find  its  history  traced  on  a 
later  page.  Hutchinson  in  July  brought  back  to  Boston  a  draft  of  the 
plan  of  action.  In  the  autumn  the  legislature  was  considering  the  ques- 
tion, while  Franklin  was  in  Boston  (Octohcr-Dcccmher)  conferring  with 
Shirley  and  discussing  plans.  Boston  held  a  town  meeting  atu]  de- 
nounced the  Albany  plan,  and  in  December  (14th)  the  legislature  defi- 
nitely rejected  it,  as  all  the  other  colonies  in  due  time  did.   Rhode  Island, 

^  N.E.  Hist,  and  G<neal.  Keg.,  187a  the  Penna,  Archives^  ti.  178.   C£.  Sir  Thonoas 

*  Sliirley  W3S  commiwioned  in  1754,  as  was  RoUnson**  letter  about  enllstnients  in  ShirleT^ 

Pcpperrell  also,  to  r;ilsc  a  rt^iment  in  Anurica  reginient,  ill  JUw  ^(rj^r  if rriilKr,  viiL  Pazt  jl4 

k>r  the  regular  service.  His  instructions  are  in  p.  17. 
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particularly,  was  very  vigilant,  lest  an  attempt  mii^t  be  nacte  to  abridge 
her  charter-privileges.  Connecticut  established  its  first  press  in  this  very 
year,  which  with  the  press  of  the  other  cdlonies^  was  lukewarm  or  hostile 
to  the  plan.* 

Shirley  had  not  attended  the  congress.  He  had  left  Boston  in  June 
(1754)  on  the  province  frigate  ''Massachusetts/*  with  the  forces  under 
John  Winslow  to  build  a  fort  on  the  Kennebec,  which  was  completed  on 
the  3d  of  September  and  called  Fort  Halifax.  On  his  way  he  stopped  at 
Falmouth,  and  on  the  28tb  of  June  he  had  a  conference  with  the  Nor- 
ridgewock  Indians,  and  on  July  5th  another  with  ^he  Penobscots.  Ac- 
companied by  some  young  Indians  who  were  entrusted  to  the  English 
for  education,  the  governor  was  once  more  in  Boston  on  the  9th  of  Sep- 
tember, where  he  was  received  with  due  honor. 

This  expedition  and  the  congress  were  hut  the  prelude  to  eventful 
years.  When  Henry  Pelh:im  died,  on  the  6th  of  March  of  this  year, 
his  king,  in  remembrance  of  the  wise  and  peaceful  policy  of  his  minister, 
exclaimed.  "Now  I  shall  have  no  more  peace!"  For  the  struj;^lc  which 
was  impending.  New  England  had  grown  in  strength  and  preparation, 
and  had  had  much  inurinsj  to  the  trials  of  predatory  warfare.  She  had 
increased  about  sixfold  in  population,  while  New  York  and  Virginia  had 
increased  fivefold.  The  newer  colonies  of  Pennsyh aiua,  Delaware.  New 
Jersey-  and  Maiyland  had  fairly  outstripped  these  older  ones,  and  num- 
bered now  nine  times  as  large  a  population  as  they  had  sixty-five  years 
earlier.  The  Carolinas  and  Georgia  had  increased  in  a  ratio  far  more 
rapid.  Massachusetts  at  thitf  time  probably  had  45,000  on  its  alarm  list, 
and  in  train-bands  over  30,000  stood  ready  for  the  call*  John  Adams, 
when  teaching  a  school  in  Worcester  the  next  year,  ventured  to  write  to 
a  friend,  *'  If  we  can  remove  the  turbulent  Gallicks,  our  people  will  in 
another  century  become  more  numerous  than  England  itself." 

In  the  spring  of  1755  Shirley  went  to  Alexandria,  in  Virginia,  being 
on  the  way  from  March  30  till  April  12,  to  meet  the  other  governors, 
and  to  confer  with  General  Braddock  upon  the  organization  of  that  gen- 
eral's  disastrous  campaign.  When  the  news  of  its  fatal  ending  reached 
New  England  it  gave  new  fervor  to  the  attempts,  in  which  she  was 
participating,  of  attacking  the  French  on  the  Canada  side,^  and  the  war 


'  Ct  various  pa'nphK  t-.  on  the  state  of  rnnn. 
at  this  time,  noted  by  Hav^n  (in  Thomas),  ii.  p. 
524-S- 

2  What  seem  to  be  the  best  figures  to  be 
reached  regarding  the  population  of  the  English 
colonies  at  the  ojiening  nf  the  war  would  place 
the  total  at  something  over  a  million.  This 
sum  is  reached  thus  :  In  1749  M.inl.uKl  li;ul 
loaooa  In  1752,  Georgia  had  3.000,  and  South 
Carolimi  t^fioo.  In  1754,  Nova  Scotia  had  4,oo& 
In  1-55.  North  Carolina  had  50,000;  Virginia, 
iz^fioo;  New  Jencj,  75,000;  New  Hampshire. 


7s,ooo  I'stimatcs  must  be  made  for  the  others : 
Pennsylvania,  220^000  (including  icx},ooo  Ger- 
man and  other  foreign  immigrants);  Conneo* 
ticut,  100,000;  Rhode  Island,  jo.ooc  ;  New  York, 
55,000,  and  Massachusetts,  2001,000.  This  foots 
up  1,062,000. 

•  Quite  in  kn-pitii;  with  the  fervor  of  the 
hour  wns  a  pamplilct  which  the  last  London 
ship  had  brought,  .i  scheme  to  drive  the  Fremk 
mt  pfM  Uu  Continent  0/  A$iurita  [by  T.  C], 
which  Fowle,  the  Boston  printer,  imtncdiateijT 
reissued.   (Harv.  CoU.  lib.,  4J76.31.) 
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seemed  brought  nearer  home  to  her  people  when,  by  the  death  of  Bntdp 
dock,  liic  supreme  command  devolved  on  the  Massachusetts  governor.^ 
On  the  6th  of  November,  at  Thomas  Hutchinson's  instigation  and  in 
expression  of  their  good-will  at  Shirley's  promotion,  the  General  Coiirt 
passed  a  vote  of  congratulation. 

The  autumn  had  been  one  of  excitement  in  Boston.*  The  forces  of 
nature  were  conspiring  to  add  to  the  wonderment  of  the  hour.  A  part  of 
the  same  series  of  convulsions  which  overturned  Lisbon  on  November  ist 
and  buried  Sir  Henry  Frankland  in  the  ruins,  to  be  extricated  by  that 
Agnes  Surriage  whose  romantic  story  has  already  been  referred  to,  had 
been  experienced  in  New  England  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
i8th  of  the  same  month,  with  a  foreboding  of  a  greater  danger ;  but  the 
commotion  failed  in  the  end  to  do  great  damage  to  its  principal  town, 
then  esteemed,  if  we  may  belie\  e  the  Gentleman  s  Magasine,  finer  than  any 
town  in  England  excepting  London.  People  looked  to  the  leading  man 
of  science  in  New  England  of  that  time  for  some  exposition  of  this  mighty 
power,  and  Prof.  John  Winthrop  gave  at  Cambridge  his  famous  lecture  on 
earthquakes,  which  was  shortly  printed.^  The  electrical  forces  of  nature 
had  not  long  beu  re  rex  ealed  themselves  to  Franklin  with  his  kite,  and 
it  was  in  November  or  December  that  the  news  was  exciting  comment 
in  Boston,  turning  men's  thoughts  from  the  weariness  of  the  war. 

That  war  had  not  prospered  under  Shirley,  and  with  a  suspicion  that 
he  had  been  pushed  beyond  his  mihtary  capacity  he  was  recalled  to  Eng- 
land, ostensibly  to  give  advice  on  its  further  conduct.  He  had  found 
that  Massachusetts  could  not  be  led  to  tax  herself  directly  for  the  money 
which  he  needed,  and  only  pledged  herself  to  reimburse,  if  required,  the 
king^s  military  chest  for  ^35,000,  which  Shirley  drew  from  it.  A  scale 
of  bounties  had  failed  to  induce  much  activity  in  enlistments^  and  the 
forces  necessary  for  the  coming  campaign  were  gathering  but  slowly.* 


^  For  his  military  conduct  during  the  follow* 
ing  campaign,  the  reader  must  turn  to  chapters 
vit.  and  viii. 

*  While  they  were  watchinc;  at  Boston  every 
tidings  of  the  w.ir  irom  the  ca.st  and  from  the 
west,  the  gossips  were  weaving  about  the  trial 
of  Fhillis  and  Mark  fur  the  poisoning  uf  their 
master  all  the  suspicions  which  uniicttle  the 
sense  of  social  security;  and  when  in  September 
the  common  law  of  Kngland  asserted  ilsd<i!i\i- 
nance,  the  man  was  hanged,  while  the  woman 
was  bttmed,  the  last  instance  in  our  criminal 
history-  of  this  dread  penalty  for  petit  treason  was 
recorded.  Cf.  A.  C.  Go(Mlell,  Jr ,  in  o-j 
Mitss.  Hist.  Soc.  (March,  1SS3),  and  in  a  separate 
enlarged  issue  of  the  same  paper  It  is  well 
not  to  forf'et  that  wliilt-  in  (AA  Knplantl  at  this 
time  there  were  160  capital  ottcnccs,  there  were 
less  than  one  tenth  as  many  in  Massachusetts. 
These  are  enuineratet!  bv  II.  W.  Staples  in  his 
paper  on  the  Ftiwime  Lawt  [i>s&\i,  p.  10. 


•  A  UctHre  oh  earthquakts  ;  retid  in  Cambridgt^' 
Neioemier  26/4,  1755,  on  eeeasum  of  the  earth' 
quake  vJUth  shook  Xfut-Engtand  the  week  before. 
Boston,  1755.  3S  ],[).  9p.  Haven's  Ante-Rev- 
olutionary bibliography  in  Thomas's  HUt,  of 
PrinUttg  (Amer.  Antiq.  Soc.  ed.),  ii>  t>p>  5*4^ 
532,  349,  shows  nnmpTous  publications  occa- 
sioned by  this  earthquake.  Cf.  Drake's  BostoHt 
p.  d4a 

*  It  is  not  utilikcly  that  enlistments  were  im- 
peded by  a  breach  of  faith  with  the  New  Eng- 
land trotqis,  for  they  had  been  detained  at  tlw 
eastward  beyond  theirterm  of  enlistment.  Shir- 
ley remonstrated  aliout  it  to  Gov.  Lawrence, 
of  Nova  Scotia.  Cf.  .\ kins'  Pub.  Doc,  of  Noiv. 
Scotia,  421,  42S.  Gov.  Livingston  in  1 756  wrote: 
"The  New  I  n  'land  colonies  take  the  lead  in  all 
military  matters.  ...  In  these  governments  lies 
the  main  strength  o£  the  British  intereits  upon 
this  contincnL" 
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This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  Shirley  left  for  England,  carrying 
with  him  the  consoling  commendations  of  the  General  Court 

Spencer  Phips,  the  lieutenant-governor,  succeeded  to  the  executive  chair 
in  Massachusetts  at  a  time  when  even  Boston  was  not  felt  to  be  secure, 
so  fortunate  or  skilful  were  the  weaker  French  in  a  purpose  that  was  not 
imperilled  by  the  jealousies  which  misguided  the  stronger  English.  It 
was  now  problematical  if  Loudon,  the  new  commander-in-chief,  was  to 
bring  better  auguries.  In  January  of  the  next  year  (1757),  he  came  to 
Boston  to  confer  with  the  New  England  governors.  The  New  England 
colonies  now  agreed  to  raise  4,000  new  troops.  Meanwhile  Phips  had  died 
in  April  (4th)  in  the  midst  of  the  war  preparations,  and  Pepperrell,  as 
president  of  the  council,  next  directed  affairs  till  Thomas  PownaU,^  who 
had  been  commissioned  governor,  and  who  had  reached  Halifax  on  the 
fleet  which  brought  Lord  Howe's  troops,  arrived  in  Boston,  August  3d, 
on  the  very  day  when  Montcalm  on  Lake  George  was  laying  siege  to 
Fort  William  Henn,',  which  in  a  few  days  surrendered.  The  news  did 
not  reach  Pownall  till  he  had  pushed  forward  troops  to  Springfield  on 
their  way  to  relieve  the  fort.  He  put  Pepperrell  at  once  in  command  of 
the  militia,^  and  a  large  body  of  armed  men  gathered  under  him  on  the 
line  of  the  Connecticut ;  ^  for  there  was  ignorance  at  the  time  of  Mont- 
calm's inability  to  advance  because  of  desertions,  and  of  the  weakening 
of  his  torce  by  reason  of  the  details  he  had  made  to  <;uard  and  transport 
the  caj)tured  stores.  Messengers  were  hurried  to  the  other  colonies  to 
arouse  them.  John  Adams,  then  a  youn*^  man  teaching  in  Worcester, 
kept  from  the  pulpit  by  reason  of  his  disbelief  in  Calvinism,  stirred  by 
the  times,  with  the  hope  some  day  of  commanding  a  troop  of  horse  or 
a  comjxiny  of  foot,  was  one  of  these  messengers  sent  to  Rhode  Island, 
and  he  tells  us  how  struck  he  was  with  the  gayety  anil  s(^cial  asj^ect  of 
Sunday  in  that  colony,  compared  with  the  staid  routine  which  character- 
ized liie  day  in  Massachusetts.* 

Massachusetts  had  enrolled  7,000  men  for  the  campaign.  Connecticut 
had  put  5,000  in  the  field,  and  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire  a  regi- 
ment each.  Massachusetts  had  further  maintained  a  guard  of  600  men 
along  her  frontiers.  The  cost  of  all  these  preparations  necessitated  a  tax 
of  half  the  income  of  personal  and  landed  property. 

In  a  commercial  sense  almost  crushed,^  in  a  political  sense  the  people 

1  For  a  portrait  nf  Pownall  slc  }fan.  Hist,  of  \^.  \z<-)  \  .^f  tn.  //' /.  /?>  ../,'/;,  ii.  ]).  467;  J.  G.  She* 

Boston^  ii.  63.    C£.  Catal.  Cabiiut  Mass.  Hut.  in  Am.  Cath.  Quart,  Kcv.,  viii.  144. 
S«e.^  no.  6.   Pownaira  private  letter  book,  cov>      *  **  I  am  here,*'  writes  Pownall,  September  6^ 

ering  his  correspondence  during  the  war,  was  in  1757,  "at  the  head  of  what  is  called  a  rich,  flour* 

a  sale  at  Uangs's  in  New  York,  February,  1854  ishing,  powerful,  enterprising  colony,  —  't  is  all 

(no.  1342).  puff, 't  is  all  false;  ihcy  are  ruined  and  undone 

•  He  took  the  oath  June  Hi  -  commission  in  their  circumstances."  {Pawnalts  Letter  Book.) 
is  printed  \w  the  N»  £,  Uist.and  Gen. /te^^f  July^  .-I  hruj  State  of  the  Sennets  and  Expences  of  the 
1867,  p.  308.  Pravinci  of  the  MassaehmetCs  Bay  in  the  Common 

•  Panon»*  Sifir  Wittkm  P^^ntOl^  p.  307.  CWwxr,  London,  1765,  sets  forth  the  chargei 

•  li^Q,\joA%itf^k»irtiRa,€f  UuBng^C^eniei*  upon  th«  province  during  the  wars  since  t6go. 
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were  as  buoyant  ever.  When  Loudon  sent  orders  to  quarter  a  regi- 
ment of  the  British  troops  on  the  people,  the  legislature  forbade  it,  and 
grew  defiant,  and  nothing  could  pacify  them  but  the  withdrawal  of  the 
order.  The  commander-in-chief,  however  he  stormed  in  New  York,  found 
it  expedient  to  yield  when  he  learned  of  the  fury  his  order  was  exciting  in 
a  colony  upon  whose  vigor  the  home  government  was  largely  depending  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  This  had  now  fallen  into  the  bands 
of  Pitt,  and  he  at  once  recalled  Loudon,  who  chanced  to  be  in  Boston,  par- 
leying with  the  legislature  about  raising  troops,  when  an  express  brought 
him  his  recall.  Abercrombie,  who  succeeded,  was  even  a  worse  failure ; 
but  there  was  a  burst  of  light  at  the  eastward.  Amherst  had  captured 
Louisbourg  in  July  (1758),^  and  bringing  his  troops  by  water  to  Boston  had 
landed  theni  n  September  13.  Never  was  there  so  brilliant  array  of  war 
seen  in  the  harbor  as  the  war- ships  presented,  or  on  Boston  Common 
where  the  troops  were  encamped.  Amherst  delayed  but  three  days  for 
rest,  when  on  the  i6th  of  September  he  began  his  march  westward  to 
join  the  humbled  Abercrombie.  At  Worcester  the  troops  halted,  and 
John  Adams  tells  us  of  the  "excellent  order  and  discipline "  which  tlicy 
presented,  and  of  the  picturesqueness  of  the  Scotch  in  their  plaids,  as  this 
army  of  four  thousand  men  filled  his  ardent  gaze. 

Durinj^  the  winter  recruiting  was  going  on  in  Boston  with  success  for 
the  tleet  wintering  at  Louisbourg.^  In  the  campaign  of  the  next  year  (1759), 
Mussachuselts  and  Connecticut  put  at  least  a  sixth  of  all  their  males  able 
to  bear  arms  into  the  tiekl'  They  were  in  part  in  the  army  which  Amherst 
led  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  among  them 
were  some  of  the  veterans  which  Pepperrell  had  command  in  1745  at  Lou- 
isbourg, —  Pepperrell  who  was  to  die  during  the  progress  of  the  campaign, 
on  the  6th  of  July,  at  Kittery  in  his  sixty-fourth  year.  Another  portion 
went  with  Pownall  to  the  Penobscot  region,  or  followed  htm  there,  and 
assisted  in  the  building  of  Fort  Pownall,  which  was  completed  in  July 
(i759)''  The  reader  must  turn  to  another  chapter^  for  the  brilliant  suc- 
cess of  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  which  virtually  ended  the  war. 

George  the  Second  hardly  heard  of  the  victories  which  crowned  his 
minister's  policy.  He  died  October  25,  1760^  but  the  news  of  his  death 
did  not  reach  Boston  till  December  27th.  He  had  already  effected  a 
change  in  the  government  of  Massachusetts.   Pownall,  who  had  made  in- 

Cf.  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  IVvl/i^  u.84;  Mass.  i&  considerably  greater  than  an  army  of  one  mil« 

Hist.  S9e,  Proc.^  xx.  53 ;  Ci^leetims,  vi.  44,  47.  lion  for  France  in  the  time  of  Napoleon.**  Edw. 

"Walsh  in  his  Appeal  (p.  131)  -.us  tluit  it  was  EMrLtt  .  n  "The  Seven  Years'  War  the  School 

asserted  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1778  that  of  the  Revolution,"  in  his  Oratiatu,  i.  p.  392. 

icooo  of  the  seamen  in  the  British  navy  in  1756     »  See  potf,  ch,  vi!. 

were  of  American  bhrth.    "  From  the  year  1754       *  Crenvtlh-  Corresp.,  i.  305. 

to  176:,  tht-rr  were  raised  by  Massachusetts,      •  The  establishment  of  Fort  Pownall  effect* 

35,000  men;  and  for  three  years  successively  ally  overawed  the  neighboring  Indians.    Cf.  W 

7^000  men  each  year.  ...  An  array  of  seven  D.  Williamson's  A^ntfw  ^Odmv  in  Matt.  Hiat 

thousand,   rnmpnrcd   with   the   popul:iti.ii-.  of  Coll  .  xxix.  S7. 

Massachusetts  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,      *  CL/oj/,  ch.  viii. 
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terest  with  the  Board  of  Trade  to  be  trnnsferred  to  the  executive  chair  of 
South  Carolina,  left  Boston  in  June,  takui-  witli  hiiii  the  good  wishes  of  a 
people  whom  he  had  govcnicd  more  liberally  and  considerately  than  any 
other  of  the  royal  governors.'  Two  months  later  (August  2,  1760),  Francis 
Bernard,  "n^o  liad  been  governor  d  New  Jersey,^  reached  Boston  as  his 
successor.  He  showed  some  want  of  tact  in  his  first  speech,  in  emphasix- 
ing  the  advantages  of  subjection  to  the  home  government,  and  gave  the 
House  opportunity  to  rejoin  that  but  for  the  sacrifice  in  blood  and  expense 
which  these  grateful  colonies  had  experienced,  Great  Britain  might  now 
have  had  no  colonies  to  defend.  Notwithstanding  so  untoward  a  begin- 
ning, Bernard  seems  to  have  thought  well  of  the  people,  and  reported  fair 
phrases  of  encomium  to  the  Lords  of  Trade.' 

A  few  weeks  after  Bernard's  arrival  Stephen  Sewall,  the  chief  justice, 
died  (S^tember  11,  1760).  Thomas  Hutchinson  was  now  the  most  con- 
spicuous man  in  New  England,  and  he  had  put  all  New  England  under  ob- 
ligations by  his  strenuous  and  successful  efforts  to  better  their  monetary 
condition.  A  train  of  events  followed,  which  might  possibly  have  been 
averted,  if,  instead  of  appointing  Hutchinson  to  the  chief-justiceship,  as  he 
did,  Bernard  had  raised  one  of  the  other  justices,  anil  filled  the  \  acancy 
with  Col.  James  Otis,  then  Sjjeaker  of  the  House,  father  of  the  better 
known  patriot  of  that  name,  and  whose  apfX)intment  had  been  contem- 
plated, it  is  said,  by  Shirley.  Hutchinson  was  already  lieutenant-governor, 
succeeding  Spencer  Phips,  and  was  soon  to  be  judge  of  probate  also 
for  Suffolk,  — a  commingling  of  official  power  that  could  but  incite  remark. 

The  younger  Otis  was  soon  to  become  conspicuous,  in  a  way  that  might 
impress  even  Bernard.  There  were  certain  moneys  forfeited  to  the  king 
for  the  colony's  use,  arising  from  convictions  for  smuggling  under  the 
Sugar  Act ;  the  province  had  never  applied  for  them,  and  had  neglected 
its  opportunities  in  that  respect.  The  House  instructed  Otis  to  sue  the 
custom-house  officers.  The  superior  bench  under  the  lead  of  Hutchin* 
son  decided  against  the  province,  and  it  did  not  pass  without  suspicion 
that  Bernard  had  placed  Hutchinson  on  that  bench  to  secure  this  verdict 

An  event  still  more  powerful  in  inciting  discontent  was  approaching. 
Charles  Paxton,  who  had  been  surveyor  of  Boston  since  1752,  had,  in  his 
seeking  for  smuggled  goods,  used  general  search  warrants,  —  unreturn- 
able,  known  as  "  writs  of  assisUnce,"  and  of  course  liable  to  great  abuse. 
It  seems  probable  that  this  process  had  been  so  far  sparingly  used,  and 
there  had  been  no  manifest  discontent.  Upon  the  king's  death,  the  ex- 
isting writs  had  only  a  six  months'  later  continuance,  when  new  applica- 

*  **  Pownall  thought  there  ought  to  be  a  good  ^  Whitehead's  PrrtA  Amboy. 

nndcfstamding  between  the  capital  and  country.  >  It  was  thnmgh  his  suggestion  that  Harvard 

and  a  harmony  Ijetwecn  both  and  the  ?nrcrn-  rolUgc  puliHshed  i»  T761  a  collection  of  Greek, 

ment  .  .  .  Pownall  was  the  most  constitutional  Latin,  and    English  verses,  commemorating 

and  national  governor,  in  my  opinion,  who  ever  George  TI.  and  congratulating  George  Itl^ 

represented  the  Crown  in  this  |»roviiioe."   ^nulif  called  /'/<  /..•>  ■/  Gratulatio.   Q,L  Mem.  Hist.  Bm* 

Adam^  IVvrks,  x.  243,  243.  ii.  43ii  *nd  references. 
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tions  must  be  made  under  the  new  reign.  These  new  applications  came 
at  a  time  when  the  public  mind  was  much  exercised,  and  there  was  a 
determination  to  question  the  legality  of  such  unrestrained  power  as  the 
writs  implied.  The  hearing  was  to  be  before  the  court  of  which  Hutch- 
inson was  now  the  chief.  Jeremy  Gridley  appeared  for  the  king,  and  the 
younger  Otis  with  Oxenbridge  Thachi^  for  the  petitioners.  The  court 
deferred  its  decision,  but  in  November,  1761,  the  case  was  again  discussed. 
The  court  meanwhile  had  had  advices  from  England,  and  the  writs  were 
sustained.  In  the  discontent  growing  out  of  this  proceeding,  we  may  find 
the  immediate  beginning  of  the  controvers)  between  the  provinces  and  the 
Crown,  which  resulted  in  the  American  Revolution.  The  subsidence  of 
the  war  left  men  time  to  thinlL  deeply  of  these  intestine  griefs,  and  when 
the  Peace  of  Paris  in  February,  1763,  finally  dissipated  the  danger  of  arms, 
events  had  gone  far  to  shape  themselves  for  bringing  another  renewal  of 
battle,  not  with  the  French,  but  with  the  mother  country. 


CRITICAL  ESSAY  ON   iHii.  SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION. 

NEW  England  in  general.  —  Of  Cotton  Mather'*;  .^fa^miia  Oin'sd  A ))ten\'ana,  or 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England  from  1620  to  lU^S.  mention  h.is  been 
made  in  another  volume,^  and,  as  the  title  shows,  it  touches  only  the  few  earlier  years  of 
the  period  now  under  consideration.  The  book  was  published  in  London  in  1703,  and  a 
solitary  forerunner  of  the  edition  reached  Boston,  as  we  know,  October  29  of  the  same  yean 
It  was  the  most  considerable  work  which  had  been  produced  in  the  British  colonies,  and 
was  in  larcfe  part  an  unshapely  con'^lomorate  of  previous  tracts  and  treatise?^.  Neal» 
Mather's  successor  in  the  field,  while  praising  his  diligence  in  amassing  the  material  of 
histor}',  expressed  the  opinion  of  all  who  would  ifivest  scholarship  of  meretriciousnesa 
when  he  criticised  its  **pans  and  jingles,*"  and  saidt  "Had  the  doctor  put  bis  materials 
a  little  doser  together,  and  disposed  them  in  another  method,  his  work  would  have  been 
more  acceptable."  '  But  M.illu  r  without  Mathcrism  wouJei  lose  in  his  peculiar  litcrar)' 
flavor ;  we  laugh  and  despise,  while  his  books  nevertheless  tind  a  chief  place  on  the 
shelves  of  our  New  England  library.  Mather  was  stilt  young  when  the  Alagnalia  was 
printed,  but  he  stood  by  his  methods  and  manner  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  and  in  pub- 
lishing (1736)  his  Manwiucth  ad  MinisUrium*  he  defended  his  labored  and  beditened 


1  Vol.  III.  p.  345.  Sibley's  Harvard  Gradu- 
0in,  iii.  79.  Typographical  errors  in  the  book 
are  very  numerous,  as  Mather  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  correct  the  type.  A  page  of  "  er- 
rata"  was  printed,  but  is  found  in  few  copies. 
Some  copies  have  been  completed  fay  a  facsimile 
of  the  whirh    Mr.  Charles  Deane  has 

caused  tu  be  taadc.  Some  copies  of  the  book 
exist  on  large  paper.  {Nt'it.  Mag.^  ii.  123;  Mats, 
Hist.  Soc.  Proc.,  ii.  37.)  The  Hartford  cd.  of 
1S20  was  printed  from  a  copy  without  this  list  ol 
errata,  and  so  preserves  the  original  crop  of  er» 
rais.  So  did  the  edition  of  1S53 :  but  the  sheets 
ttf  this,  with  a  memoir  by  S.  G.  Drake  added. 


were  furnished  with  a  new  title  in  1855,  in  which 
it  is  professed  that  the  errors  have  been  vat' 

reeled  ;  but  the  profession  is  said  not  to  be  true. 
(///'.'.  i.  21.).)    .\n  exceptionally  fine  copy 

of  the  original  edition,  well  bound,  will  bring  $40 
to$5a  Holmes  {Amer.  Artnatt^  2d  ed.,  i,  544) 
savs  of  the  Af  it^iialia  thnt  its  "  author  believed 
more  and  discriminated  less  than  becomes  a 
writer  of  history." 

"  Afass.  Hist.  Coll.,  V.  200. 

•  Preface  to  Neal's  History,  p.  vii. 

*  Cf.  Sibley,  Harvard  Grsduate^t  for  editkms 
(iiLisi). 
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stvle  against,  as  he  says,  the  blades  of  the  clubs  and  coffee-houses,  who  set  up  for  critics. 
He  3di>o  belabored  OUUnixon  in  a  similar  fashion,  when  that  compiler  both  borrowed  the 
doctor**  labors  and  berated  bis  reputation,  and  Mather  called  him,  in  bis  inveterate  man- 
lier, Old  Nick's  son.^  Sibley  not  unfairly  remarks  that  these  peculiarities  of  Mather's 
style  were  probably  almost  as  absurd  to  his  contemporaries  as  to  ourselves  ;  ^  and  very 
likely  it  helped  to  create  something  of  that  curiosiQr  respecting  him,  which  Prince  tells 
us  be  found  in  Europe  at  a  later  day. 

In  any  estimate  of  Cotton  Mather  we  may  pass  by  the  eulogy  of  his  colleague  Joshua 
Gee,*  and  the  of  Cotton  Mtaktr  «  by  bis  son  Samuel,  as  the  efforts  of  a  predisposing 
and  uncritical  friendliness.  We  are  not  quite  sure  how  far  removed  from  the  fulsome 
flattery,  if  not  insincerity,  of  funeral  sermons  in  those  days  was  the  good  word  upon  his 
contemporary  which  came  from  Benjamin  Colman. 

With  the  coming  of  the  present  centuiy  we  might  suppose  the  last  personal  resentment 
of  Uiose  who  knew  Cotton  Mather  had  gone,  and  as  an  historical  chwacter  it  mi^t  well 
be  claimed  that  a  dispassionate  judgment  was  due  to  him.  When  James  Savage  edited 
Winthrop's  journal,  the  public  were  told  how  Cotton  Mather  should  be  contemned  ;  and 
the  tale  was  not  untruthful,  hut  it  was  one-sided.  Quincy  in  his  History  of  Harvard 
University  could  give  no  very  laudatory  estimate  of  tlie  chronic  and  envious  grumbler 
against  die  college.*  When  Dr.  Chandler  Robbins  wrote  the  History  of  the  Swond 
Church  of  BmIou,  he  said  all  he  could,  and  in  a  Idndly  spirit,  to  qualify  the  derogatory 
estimate  then  prevalent  respecting:  his  predecessor;  and  W.  B.  O.  Peabody  in  his  Life  of 
Cotton  Mather^  tempered  his  judgment  by  saying,  "There  is  danger  lest  in  our  disgust 
at  his  fanaticism  and  occasional  folly  we  should  deny  him  the  credit  which  he  actually 
deserves.**  Hts  professed  defenders,  too,  lighten  their  approval  with  pointing  out  his 
defects.  Thus  does  Samuel  G.  Drake  in  a  rather  feeble  memoir  in  the  X.  E.  Hist,  and 
Gencdl.  Ri  ll  (vol.  vi.),  and  in  the  1855  edition  of  the  Magnalia.  Dr.  A.  11.  Quint  in  the 
Congregational  Quarterly,  1S59,  and  Dr.  Hcnrv  I)e.vter  in  the  Memorial  Hist,  of 
Boston^  vol.  ii.,  incline  to  the  eulogistic  side,  but  with  some  reservations.  Mr.  Samuel  F. 
Haven  in  ibtXtport  of  the  Attur.Antiq.  Spc^  April,  1874,  turned  away  the  current  of 
de&mmtion  which  every  revival  of  the  Salem  witchcraft  question  seems  to  guide  against 
the  young  minister  of  that  da\  .  The  estimates  of  Moses  Coit  Tyler  in  his  Hist,  of 
Atner.  Literature  (vol.  ii.),  and  John  Langdon  .Sibley  in  his  Harvard  Graduates  (vol. 
iii.),  show  that  tlic  disgust,  so  sweeping  lilty  years  ago,  is  still  recognized  amid  all  efforts 
to  judge  Mather  lightly.'  Mankind  is  tender  in  its  judgment  of  the  average  man,  when  a 
difference  of  times  exists.  The  historical  sense,  however,  is  rigid  in  its  scrutiny  xA  those 
who  posture  as  index-fingers  to  their  contemporaries  :  and  it  holds  such  men  accountable 
to  the  judgments  of  all  time.  Gre.it  men  separate  the  perenni.d  and  sweet  in  the  traits 
of  their  epoch  from  the  temporary  and  base,  —  a  function  Cotton  Mather  had  no  concep- 
tion of. 

The  next  general  account  of  the  New  England  colonies  after  the  Magnalia^  and  cover- 
ing the  first  thirty  years  of  the  present  period,  was  Daniel  Neal's  History  of  Xew-Eng' 
land  containing  an  account  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  country  to  1 700. 


>  See  Vol.  TTT.  p.  345. 

*  Harvard  Graduates^  iii.  32. 
s  Sermon  om  Market's  Death. 

*  Out  of  this  book  was  published  in  London, 
in  1744,  An  abridgment  of  the  lift  of  the  late  Rnf- 
erend  and  learned  Dr.  Cotton  Afaihrr,  taien  from 
thetKeountof  him  published  by  his  son,  by  Dai'id 
Jennings.    Recommended  by  I.  Watt:,  P.  D. 

*  Grahame  (i.  435),  taking  his  cue  from  t^uin- 
qft^aajsof  Cotton  Mather  that  **a  strong  and 
acate  tuiderstsnding,  though  united  with  real 


piety,  was  sometimes  corrupted  by  a  deep  vein 
of  passionate  vanity  and  absurdity." 

•  In  Sparks^  Amer.  Biog.,  vol.  vi. 

'  Sibley, //i/rr-ara'  Gradutites,  m.  15S,  gives  a 
list  of  authorities  on  M.ither,  which  may  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  rctercnces  in  Pool*s  Index 
to  Periodical  LUendta^.  Sibley's  count  of  his 
printed  and  manu-^cript  pro<:URti<ins  (45^.  in  all) 
is  the  completes!  yet  made.  Samuel  Mather 
gives  582  titles  as  the  true  number  of  his  dis> 
tinct  printed  books  and  tra^. 
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With  a  tnap,  and  am  appendix  contaimng  thdr  prtmtt  AarUr^  Uudr  ^deHa^ieai  db^ 

Hpiint,  attd  their  municipal-laws.  In  2  vols.  (London.    1720.)  * 

Dr.  Watts,  writing  to  Cotton  Mnther,  Feb.,  i7i(;-2o,  of  Ncal's  hintory,  said  that  he  had 
hoped  to  find  it  an  abstract  of  the  lives  and  spiritual  experiences  of  those  great  and 
good  souU  that  planted  and  promoted  the  gospel  among  you,  and  those  most  remarkable 
providences,  deliverances,  and  answers  to  prayers  that  are  recorded  in  your  Magnaiia 
Christi,  but  I  am  disappointed  of  my  expectations ;  for  he  has  written  with  a  different 
view,  and  has  taken  merely  the  task  of  an  historian  upon  him."  Watts  took  Nen!  to  ta«;k 
personally  for  his  freedom  about  the  early  persecution  ;  iiut  Neal  only  answered  that  the 
5delity  of  an  historian  required  it  of  him.*  Neal  himself  in  his  preface  (p.  iv.)  acknowl- 
edges his  freedom  in  treating  of  the  mistakes  into  which  the  government  fell. 

Prince  in  the  preface  to  his  Chronological  History  of  New  EngldtiJ  says:  "In  1720 
came  out  Mr.  Xeal's  Mistorj-  of  New  England.  .  .  .  He  has  fallen  into  many  mistakes  of 
facts  which  are  commonly  known  among  us,  some  of  which  he  seems  to  derive  from  Mr 
Oldmixon's  accotmt  of  New  England  in  his  British  Empire  in  America,  and  which  mis* 
takes*  are  no  doubt  the  reason  why  Mr.  Neal's  history  is  not  more  generally  read  among 
us ;  yet,  considering  the  materials  this  worthy  writer  was  confined  to,  and  that  he  was 
never  here,  it  seems  to  me  scarce  possible  that  any  under  his  di^adrantac^es  should  torm  a 
better.  In  comparing  him  with  the  audiors  from  whence  he  draws,  I  am  surprised  to  see 
the  pains  he  has  taken  to  put  the  materials  into  such  a  regular  order ;  and  to  me  it  seems 
as  if  many  parts  of  his  work  cannot  be  mended." 

Rogers  and  Fowle,  printers  in  Boston,  who  were  puhlishtnc;:  a  new  magnzine.  becfun  in 
1743,  called  T/u  American  Magasim^  announcetl  that  they  would  print  in  it  by  instalment 
a  new  history  of  the  English  colonies.  They  changed  the  plan  subsequently  so  as  to 
issue  the  Ixiok  hi  larger  type,  in  quarterly  numbers,  and  in  this  form  there  appeared  in 
Januar>',  1747,  the  first  number,  with  a  temporary  title,  which  read  :  A  summary^  kisUm- 
cnl  and  political,  of  the  first  plant  in  i^,  proi^fr^ni'e  impro-.iemfnts  and  present  state  of  the 
British  settlements  in  Nortit  America;  tuith  some  transient  accounts  of  the  bordering 
Frtueh  and  Spanish  utUettutHs,  By  IV.  D.^  M.  />.,  No,  /.  To  h$  cmtimued,  Boston, 
1747.*  The  author  soon  tiecame  kiK>wn  as  Or.  William  Douglass,  the  Scotch  physicum 
living  in  Boston, — **  honest  and  downri<;ht  Dr.  Douglass,"  as  Adam  Smith  later  chose 
to  call  him.  He  had  drawn  (pp.  235-3S),  in  contrast  to  Admiral  Warren,  a  severe  char- 
acter of  Admiral  Knowles,  whose  conduct,  which  occasioned  the  impressment  riot  then 
recent,  was  fresh  in  memory.  Knowles  seems  to  have  instituted  a  suit  for  libel,  which 
led  to  a  rather  strsdned  amend  by  Dougkiss  in  the  pre^e  to  the  first  volume,  when  the 
numbers  were  collected  in  1749,  and  were  issued  with  a  title  much  the  same  as  before,  A 
Summary,  historical  and  political,  of  the  first  planting,  etc.,  containing  —  here  follow  five 
heads.^  The  character  which  he  had  given  of  Knowles,  he  says,  was  written  out  of  pas* 
sionate  warmth  and  indiscretion,  merely  **  in  affection  to  Boston  and  the  country  of  New 
England,  his  aliera  patriot*  and  then  adds  that  he  has  suppressed  it  in  the  completed 
votume.*  The  second  volume  Is  dated  1 75 1 ,  and  Douglass  died  in  1 752.^ 

1  it  i:>  Usually  priced  at  figures  ranging  from  ume  i.  in  many  copies  of  the  book,  and  the  pref> 

$7.00  to  $10.00.  acc  in  which  the  suppression  is  promised  b 

-  Afi-y.  Hist.  Coli.y  V.  201.  often  bound  with  thetn.    Rich  (t'/A;/..  1S32,  p. 

^  Douglass,  with  his  usual  swagger,  points  94)  had  seen  none  of  the  proper  independent 

out  {Summary^  etc,  i.  362-3)  varioiu  errors  of  issues  of  vol.  i.,  in  which  the  suppression  was 

Nt.il.  made,  and  in  these  copies,  sig.  Ff.  (pp.  233-40) 

<  Harvard  Col.  lib.,  uo.  6372.12.  is  reset,  as  well  as  other  parts  uf  the  vulumc, 

*  Cartef'Brown,  iS.899;  Sabin,  v.  30^726^  Cf.  though  not  all  of  it.  A  note  in  vol.  i.  (pp.  254- 5), 
present  HiHvry^  Vol*  III.  p.  346.  not  bearing  gentiy  on  Knowles,  was  aaffeted  to 

*  The  siipprcs<;ion,  hnwever,  wa<?  incfimplete.  stand. 

The  numbers  already  out  could  not  be  recalled,  '  .Sabin  (vol.  v.  20,726)  says  that  some  copies 
and  it  is  these  bound  op  which  constitute  vol^  of  vol.  ii.,  wliich  have  an  appendhi  from  Sat 
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To  his  seoond  volume  (1751)  he  adds  what  he  catb  "a  sopplenwst  to  ^  fiist  vohime 

and  introduction  to  the  second  volume,"  in  which  he  hbltl  at  the  offence  he  had  pven 

Shirley  and  Knowles  —  the  lattcr's  suit  for  libel  forcing  him  to  recant,  as  we  bnve  seen 
—  bv  saying,  "  If  facts  related  in  truth  offend  any  governor,  commodore,  or  (  tt  er  great 
officer,"  the  author  "  will  not  renounce  impartiality  aud  become  sycophant,"  He  lurtlier 
charges  upon  '^the  great  man  of  the  province  for  the  time  being,"  as  he  calls  Shirley, 
the  **  impeding,  or  rather  defeating,  this  public^pirited,  laborioas  undertaking,'*  as  he 
characterizes  his  own  hook. 

A  large  part  of  the  work  is  given  to  New  England,  wliicli  he  knew  best;  but  his  knew' 
edge  was  at  ail  times  subservient  to  his  prejudicesi  which  were  rarely  weak,  lie  is  often 
amusing  in  his  self-sufficienc)-,  and  not  unentertaining ;  but  he  who  consults  the  book  is 
puzzled  with  his  digressions  and  with  his  disorderly  arrangement,  and  there  is  no  index  to 
relieve  him.'  Hutchinson  struck  the  estimate  wliicii  ims  not  since  been  disputed  :  it  wa,, 
his  "foible  to  speak  well  or  ill  of  men  very  niueli  .is  he  liad  a  personal  trientlship  for  tlioni, 
or  had  a  personal  difierence  with  them."*  i^rof.  iyier  m  his  Hist,  of  American  Litera- 
imr€*  has  drawn  his  character  more  ehiboiately  than  others.^  His  book,  while  containing 
much  that  is  useful  to  the  student,  remains  a  source  of  uncertainty  in  respect  to  all  state* 
ments  not  elsewhere  confirmed,  and  yet  of  his  predecessors  on  New  England  history 
Douglass  has  the  boldness  to  say  that  they  arc  "  bevond  all  eiccuse  intolerably  erroneous."* 

A  wider  interest  than  that  of  ecclesuistical  record  attaches  to  a  book  which  all  students 
New  England  history  have  united  in  thinking  valuable.  This  is  the  work  of  Isaac 
Backus,  a  Baptist  minister  in  Middleborough,  Mass.,  who  published  at  Boston  in  1777  a 
first  volume,  which  was  called  A  History  of  New  England,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  dcnorninatioii  of  Christians  cnHt'd  Hafiti'ifs}''  This  volume  brought  the  story  down  to 
1090  only,  but  an  appendix  summarized  sul)sequent  history  down  to  the  date  of  the  book. 
In  the  second  volume,  which  appeared  at  Providence  in  1784,  the  title  was  changed  to  A 
Church  History  tfNew  Engkutd,  vol.  exiendingfrom  1690  1784*.  The  same  title 
was  preserved  in  the  third  volume,  which  was  published  in  Boston  in  1796,  bringing  the 
narrative  down  to  that  date.  In  the  preface  to  this  volume  the  author  complained  of  the 
many  typographical  errors  in  the  hrst  volume,  and  professed  that  though  there  bad  been 
private  dislikes  of  the  work  by  some  **  because  their  own  schemes  of  power  and  gun 
were  exposed  thereby,"  he  knew  not  of  any  public  dispute  about  its  truth  of  facts." 
The  whole  work  has  been  reprinted  under  the  title  of  the  original  first  volume,  with 
notes  l)y  David  ^V^esto^.  and  published  in  two  volumes  by  the  Backus  Historical  Society 
at  Newton,  Mass.,  in  187 1.' 

Miss  Hannah  Adams  published  at  Dedbam,  Mass.,  in  1799^  a  single  volume,  Summtuy 
His^ry  0/  New  Et^eutd.  She  does  not  praless  to  have  done  more  than  abridge  the 

mon'a  Ceog.  and  Hist.  Grammijr,;iTc  dated  175J.  [Summary,  etc,  i.  356):  "I  have  no  [wrsonal 

The  Sparks  (no.  780)  and  Murphy  (no.  814)  cat-  disregard  or  malice,  and  do  write  of  the  present 

alogucs  note  l!o<t(in  editions  in  1755.    In  the  times,  as  if  these  things  had  been  transacted  100 

last  year  (1755)  and  in  1760  the  hook  was  re-  years  since." 

printed  in  I.,ondon,  with  a  map;  but  Rich  and  ■  Vol.  ii.  pp.  151-157. 

the  I  irtcr-Brown  catalogue  seem  to  err  in  say-  *  Cf.  Tackerman's  ^Merft»  and  her  Commei^ 

inu'  til  It  the  1760  edition  was  one  with  a  new  tators,  p.  1S4. 

title  merely.   Sabin  (vol.  v.  20,727-28)  says  the  ^  iiummary,  etc,  i.  362. 

edition  of  1760  has  a  few  alterations  and  correc-  *  See  Vol.  ttl.  p.  377. 

tioos.  ^  Cf.  .Mvah  \\o-<ivf%  Life  (V.  J  Times  cfTtaae 

1  Douglass  loftily  says  (i.  p.  310),  in  defence  Backus^  185S,  p.  2Sf ;  and  Spraguc's  Annals  0) 
A  his  diirressions  .*  ''This  Pindarick  or  loose  the  Amer. Pulpit.  It  was  while  mainly  depcnd> 

way  (if  writing;  mmhtrmttobc  confined  to  lyric  ing  on  the  Mnn^talia  and  liackus  that  H.  F. 

poetry ;  it  seems  to  be  more  agreeable  by  its  va-  Uhdcn  wrote  bis  Gesehichte  dcr  CongrtgtUiott. 

riety  and  turns  than  a  rigid,  dry,  connected  ao>  alhUn  in  Neu  England  his  1740,  of  which  there 

count  of  things."  is  an  English  version  bv  IT.  C.  Couan^  Mw 

2  M.,ss.  Bay,  ii.  7S.     Cf.  Cr.ihan  c,  ii.  167.  ^^tfitoW  TJit-omii:/,  Uoston,  1858. 
Douglass  himself  says  with  amu:>ing  couEdence 
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usual  printed  sources,  as  they  were  then  understood,  and  to  have  made  some  use  of  MS. 
material,  particularly  respecting  the  history  of  Rhode  Island. 

It  is  the  fourth  and  last  published  volume  of  Dr.  Palfrey's  History  of  JVew  England 
(Boston,  1875)  which  comes  within  the  period  of  the  present  chapter,  bringing  the  story, 


HANNAH  ADAM*?.' 


however,  down  only  to  1741.  but  a  continuation  is  promised  from  a  MS.  left  by  the  au- 
thor, and  edited  by  General  F.  W.  Palfrey,  his  son,  which  will  complete  the  historian's 
plan  by  continuing  the  narrative  to  the  opening  of  the  war  of  independence.  This  fourth 
volume  is  amply  fortified  with  references  and  notes,  in  excess  of  the  limitations  which 

*  This  follows  an  oil  portrait  by  AIex.inder  in  Medfield,  in  1755,  and  died  at  Brookline,  Mass, 
the  cabinet  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Soci-  Nov.  15,  1S31 ;  and  she  was  the  first  person  in- 
ety  at  Worcester.    Hannah  Adams  was  born  at    tcrrcd  at  Nt'uint  .\uburn. 
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governed  the  earlier  ones.  The  author  says  in  his  preface  that  he  may  be  thought  in 
this  respect  *'  to  have  gone  excessively  into  details,  and  I  cannot  dispute  [he  adds]  the 
justness  of  the  criticism  ;  such  at  present  is  the  uncontrollable  tendency  of  my  mind." 


JOHN  GORH.\M  F.\LFREY.« 


In  1866  Dr.  Palfrey  publi.shed  a  popular  abridgment  of  his  first  three  volumes  in  two 
smaller  ones.     These  were  reissued  in  Aug^ist,  1872.  with  a  third,  and  in  1.S73  with  a 

1  The  editor  is  indebted  to  Gen.  F.  W.  Palfrey  for  the  excellent  photograph  after  which  this 
engraving  is  made.  ^  | 

I 
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fourth,  which  completed  the  abridgment  of  his  larger  work,  and  carried  the  story  from 
the  accession  of  Shirley  to  power  down  to  the  opening  of  the  military  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  In  this  admirably  concise  form,  reissued  in  1884,  with  a  thorough 
index,  the  work  of  the  chief  historian  of  New  England  is  known  as  A  compendious 
History  of  New  England  from  the  Discorrery  by  Europeans  to  the  first  general  Congress 
of  the  Anglo- American  Colonies^  —  the  last  summarized  chapter  in  the  work  not  being 
recognized  in  the  title. ^ 


Massachusetts. —  For  this  as  well  as  for  the  period  embraced  in  the  third  volume 
of  the  present  history,*  Thomas  Hutchinson's  History  of  Massachusetts  Bay  is  of  the 
highest  importance.  Hutchinson  .says  that  he  was  impelled  to  write  the  history  of 
the  colony  from  observing  the  repeated  destruction  of  ancient  records  in  Boston  by  fire, 
and  he  complains  that  the  descendants  of  some  of  the  first  settlers  will  neither  use  them- 
selves nor  let  others  use  the  papers  which  have  descended  to  them.  He  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  had  the  use  of  the  papers  of  the  elder  Elisha  Cooke.  He  acknowledges 
the  service  which  the  Mather  library,  begun  by  Increase  .Mather,  and  in  Hutchinson's 
time  owned  by  Samuel  .Mather,  who  had  married  Hutchinson's  sister,  was  to  him. 

While  Hutchinson's  continuation  of  the  story  beyond  1749  was  as  yet  unknown,  George 
Richards  Minot  planned  to  take  up  the  narrative  and  carry  it  on.  Minot's  Continuation 
of  the  History  of  the  Province  of  Masscu  husetts  Bay  from  1748  shows  that  he  made  use 
of  the  files  in  the  state  house  as  well  as  their  condition  then  permitted,  but  he  was  con- 
scious of  the  assistance  which  he  might  have  had,  and  did  not  possess,  from  the  papers 
in  the  English  archives.  His  first  volume  was  printed  in  1798;  and  he  died  before  his 
second  volume  was  published,  in  1803.  which  had  brought  the  record  down  to  1765,  but 
stopped  .abruptly.^  Grahame  (iii.  446)  calls  the  work  "creditable  to  the  sense  and  tal- 
ent of  its  author,"  but  considers  "  his  style  frequently  careless,  and  even  slovenly  and 
ungrammatical."  His  contemporaries  viewed  his  literary  manner  much  more  favor- 
ably, and  were  inclined  to  give  him  a  considerable  share  in  placing  our  native  historical 
literature  upon  a  scholarly  basis.  More  painstaking  research,  with  a  careful  recording  of 
authorities,  characterizes  the  only  other  History  of  Massachusetts  of  importance,  that 
by  John  .S.  Barry,  whose  second  volume  is  given  to  the  period  now  under  consideration, — 
a  work,  however,  destitute  of  commensurate  literary  skill,  or  its  abundant  learning  would 
give  it  greater  reputation.  Haliburton,  in  chapters  2  and  3  of  book  iii.  of  The  Rule  and 
Misrule  of  the  English  in  America,  traces  in  a  summary  way  the  turbulent  politics  of 
the  province  of  Massachusetts  during  its  long  struggle  against  the  royal  prerogative. 
Emory  Washburn's  Sketches  of  the  judicial  history  of  Massachusetts  from  \C>io  to  the 
revolution  in  1775,  Boston,  1840,  contains  biographical  notices  of  the  judges  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  traces  the  relations  of  the  study  of  the  law  to  the  progress  of  political 
events.    William  Henry  Whitmore's  Massachusetts  civil  list  for  the  colonial  and  pro- 


*  An  eminent  Catholic  authority,  John  G. 
Shea,  in  the  Amer.  Cath.  Q.  Ktf.,  ix.  (iSSj)  p. 
70,  on  "  Purit.inism  in  New  England,"  has  said: 
•*  New  England  has  framed  not  only  her  own 
history,  but  to  a  great  extent  the  whole  history 
of  this  country  as  it  is  generally  read  and  popu- 
larly understood.  .  .  .  Schools  made  New  Eng- 


their  distinctive  autonomy,  with  all  the  extenu- 
ating circumstances,  the  deprecating  apologies, 
the  clever  and  artistic  arrangement  in  the  back- 
ground, of  all  that  might  offend  the  present 
taste." 

2  Sec  Vol.  III.  p.  344.  Cf.  also  Chas.  Deanc's 
Bibliof>.  Essay  on   Gov.  lliitchinsofi's  historical 


landers  a  reading  and  writing  people,  and  no  /«^//<rj//W// (privately  printed,  1S57,  as  well  as  in 
subject  was  more  palatable  than  themselves.  . .  .  the  Hist.  Ma^.,  .^pr.,  1857.  and  Mass.  ffist.  Soc. 
The  conse(|uencc  is  that  the  works  on  New  Eng-  Pror.)  and  Sabin's  Dutionarv,  xi.  p.  22.  CL 
land  history  exceed  those  of  all  other  parts  of 
the  country.  .  .  .  The  general  histories  of  the 
United  St.-itcs,  like  those  of  Kancroft  and  Ilil- 
dreth,  arc  written  from  the  Wew  England  point 
of  view,  and  Palfrey  emhmlics  in  an  especial 
manner  the  whole  genius  and  development  of 


Pnv.)  and  Sabin's  Dutionarvy  xi.  p.  22 
Itancroft,  UniUd  States,  orig.  ed.,  v.  228. 

«  Vol.  III.  p.  344.  There  is  a  rather  striking 
portrait  of  Judge  Minot  (b.  1758;  d.  1S02),  which 
is  reproduced  in  heliotypc  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc 
Proc,  i.  p.  42. 
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vmeial  records,  1630-1774,  Albany,  1S70,  is  a  list  of  the  names  and  dates  of  appointmeot 
of  all  the  civil  officers  constituted  by  authority  of  the  charters  or  the  local  governmenL 
The  general  histories  of  Maine  (during  this  period  a  part  o£  Maaaadiusetts)  have  been 
sufficiently  characterized  in  anotlaer  plaoe.^ 

Connecticut.  —  The  History  0/  Connecticut,  by  Benjamin  Trumbull,  becomes  not  of 
less  value  as  it  approaches  his  own  time.  Grahame  (it.  165)  says  of  Urn  that  he  is 
^always  distinguished  by  the  accuracy  of  his  statements,  but  not  less  dlstii^inshed  by 

his  partiality  for  his  own  people,"  and  Palfrey  (iv.  226)  avers  that  with  all  "his  gravity 
Trumbull  had  a  tendency  for  sensational  traditions,"  and  both  are  right.  He  had  not 
brought  the  story  down  later  than  1713,  in  the  volume  published  at  Hartford  in  1797.  He 
says  that  he  av»led  himself  of  the  material  which  the  ancient  Banisters  and  other  principal 
gentlemen  of  Connecticttt  had  communicated  to  Thomas  Prince,  when  that  writer  was 
engaged  upon  his  Chronological  Hist,  of  New  England;  and  in  this  collection,  he  adds, 
"imjiortant  information  was  found,  which  could  liavc  been  obtained  from  no  other 
source."  Trumbull's  hrst  volume  was  reprinted  at  New  Haven  in  1S18,  with  a  portrait 
of  the  author,  togetlier  with  a  second  volume,  bringing  the  stoiy  down  to  1764. 

Rhode  Island.  —  Of  Rhode  Island  in  the  present  period,  Arnold's  History  is  the 
foremo??t  modern  authority.*  Mr.  William  K.  Foster  has  recently  prepared,  as  no.  9  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Tracts  ( 1884),  a  careful  and  well-annotated  study  of  the  po- 
litical history  of  the  eighteenth  ceottny.  In  a  Mmmr  tf  St^im  Hopkins* 

New  HA.MP.SHIRE.  —  Dr.  Belknap,  as  the  principal  historian  of  New  Hampshire,  has 
been  characterized  in  another  place.'  The  hihlioc^raphy  of  his  history  may  find  record 
here.  The  first  volume,  The  History  of  New  Hampshire,  vol.  /.,  comprehending  .  .  .  one 
cmmpUU  temimry  from  discovery  of  the  Peueatetqmi^  was  read  through  the  press  in 
Philadelphia  (1784)  by  Ebenezer  Hazard.*  This  volume  was  reprinted  at  Boston  In  179^ 
where  meanwhile  vol*  !!■  (1715-1 79o)  had  appeared  in  1781,  and  vol.  iii.,  embradng  a  geo> 
grapliical  description,  was  issued  in  1792.  The  imprints  of  these  volumes  vary  some- 
what" There  was  printed  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  in  1S12  (some  copies  have  "  Boston,  1813") 
a  second  edition  in  three  volumes,  "with  large  additions  and  improvements  published 
from  the  author^s  last  manuscript;  ^  but  this  assertion  is  not  borne  out  by  the  book  itself.* 
A  copy  of  his  original  edition  having  such  amendments  by  Belknap  had  been  used  in 
l8fO,  at  Dover,  in  printing  an  edition  which  was  never  completed,  as  the  copy  and  what 
had  been  done  in  t}pe  were  burned.  Before  parting  with  this  corrected  copy,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Dr.  Belknap  had  transferred  his  memoranda  to  another  copy,  and  this  last 
copy  is  the  one  referred  to  in  the  edition  which  was  printed  by  John  Farmer  at  Dover 
in  1831,  called  The  History  of  New  Hampshirs  iy  Jeremy  Belknap,  from  a  copy  of  the 
original  edition  hmnng  the  mithar^s  last  corrections,  to  -vhiih  are  added  notes  containing 
various  corrections  and  illustrations.  By  fohn  Farmer?  Tiiis  is  called  vol.  i.,  and  con- 
tains the  historical  narrative,  but  does  not  include  the  geographical  portion  (vol.  iii.  of  the 

^  Vol.  ITT.  p.  364.    The  NTS.  nf  WillianHun''!  published  In-  tliat  s<u:it.tv  in  1877,  and  reissued 

History  \»  in  Harvard  College  library.   .Mr.  John  with  an  app.  in  ibisz;  and  the  Lif  of  Jeremy 

S.  C.  Abbott  pttbltsbed  a  popular  Mutory  tf  Bdknap,  tvith  uieetioiu  from  his  eorrespondenee 

Mainr  ^\  Ponton  in  1875.  and  other  writius^s,  col!i\^<  cl  ami  arranged  Im 

Cf.  Vol.  III.  p.  376.  granddaughter  [Mrs.  MarcouJ,  N.  Y.,  1847. 

*  Vol.  III.  p.  368.  There  are  two  portraits  of  ^  Cf.  the  Belknap-Hazard  correspondence  in 

Belknap  by  Henry  .S.Trpcnt  in  the  gallery  of  the  the  Belknap  /'rt/f'rj,  puh'i>!icd  hv  the  Mass.  Hist. 

Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  (cf.    Catal.  Cah.  M,  H,  Soc.^  Soc,  in  Coiltttiont,  so\.  xliL;  and  N.  H,  HisU 

nos.  34, 35,  with  engravings,  p.     ),  and  the  Intro-  CW7.,  vol.  I. 

doction  to  the  first  volume  nf  the  Pr.vci  Jmcs  of  '  Sabin,  iL 4,434. 

that  society  gives  his  portrait  and  tells  the  story  •  Sabin,  ii.  4,435-36^ 

at  his  chief  influence  in  forming  that  society.  '  Sabin,  ii.  4.437. 
Cf.  also  the  indec  to  BOkm^  Pi^trtt  a  vols. 
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original  ed.),  which  Farmer  never  added  to  tlie  j  ublication.^  Belknap  sajs  that  he  had 
been  educated  under  the  influence  of  Thomas  Prince,  and  that  he  had  used  Friiice's 
library  betore  it  had  been  despoiied  during  the  Revolution.  Oi  Hutchinson  —  and  iiei- 
knap  waa  in  early  manhood  before  Hutchinson  left  New  England —  he  aays  that  while  that 
historian  writes  many  things  regarding  New  Hampshire  which  Neal  and  Dougla»  have 
omitted,  he  himself  omits  others,  which  he  did  not  think  it  proper  to  relate.  He  refers 
to  Mr.  Fitch,  of  Portsmouth,  as  havinir  becjun  to  collect  notes  on  New  Hampshire  history 
as  early  as  1728,  and  says  that  he  had  tound  in  h  itch's  papers  some  things  not  elsewhere 
obtainable*  He  also  animadverts  on  enors  into  which  Cbafanets  had  fallen  in  his  PoUikal 
Annals  iff  tkt  Amtrkan  Celamu, 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


A«  The  Documentary  History  ok  New 
England.  —  After  the  lapsing  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Cunfcdcracy  consequent  upon  the  charter 
of  William  and  Mary-,  the  goveniments  which 
made  up  that  croup  of  colonic^  h-id  nu  >  oKrctivc 
archives.  It  is  only  as  wc  search  the  .irchives 
of  the  English  Public  Record  Office,  and  those  of 
Paris  .iiid  Canada,  including  \uv:i  Scoti  i,  that 
wc  &nd  those  governmentis  treated  collectively. 
The  Repvrtt  of  the  English  Historical  Manu- 
scripts Commission  have  of  late  years  not  only 
throwTi  additional  V\zhx  on  our  colonial  history, 
as  papers  touching  i;  piLScr\'ed  in  the  muniment 
rooms  of  leading  families  have  been  calendared, 
but  the  corami-^i' m'-?  labors  have  nK  )  V>ecn  the 
incentive  by  which  the  public  depositary  of  rec- 
ords has  been  enriched  by  the  transfer  of  many 
papers,  whirh  the  commission  has  examined. 
Nine  of  their  voluminous  reports  (up  to  1885) 
have  been  printed,  and  by  their  nidexes  clnes 
have  been  provided  to  the  documents  alx>ut  New 
England  history.  The  Shclhurne  Paf-ers,  belong- 
ing to  the  Marquis  of  Lans{h>\vnc,  which  make  a 
iarge  part  of  the  Fi  fth  Report,  while  of  most  in- 
terest in  connection  with  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, reveal  nut  a  little  concerning  the  colonial 
history  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  volumes  cnunicratLiI  in  this  A"/ /•.'/-/, 
which  are  marked  xlv.  (1705-1724)  and  xlvi. 
(1686-1766),  arc  of  particular  interest,  referring 
entirely  to  the  American  colonics.  We  find  lu  re 
various  papers  of  the  Hoard  of  Trade  and  I'lan- 
tations  (or  c'.)j>ics  of  them),  embracing  the  re- 
plies from  the  provincial  governors  to  their 
inquiries.  In  the  volume  numbered  l.xi.,  there 
are  sundry  reports  of  the  attorney  and  solicitor- 


general,  to  whom  had  been  referred  the  appeals 
of  Massachusetts  in  1699,  and  of  Connecticut 
in  1701 ;  his  report  of  1705  respecting  Jesuits 
and  pajii^i-  in  the  plantations;  that  of  1707  00 
the  utN  <'t  M.-ivsathu>etts  fining  thn?5C  trading 
with  the  iTcnch;  that  of  1710  on  the  reserva- 
tion of  trees  in  Massachusetts  for  masts  of  the 
mv.il  ti.ivv ;  that  of  \-\(^  on  the  cl.Tun  nf  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts  to  command  the  mi- 
litia of  Rhode  Island ;  that  of  1720  on  the  nega* 
tive  of  the  governor  reserved  in  the  charter  of 
Mas-sirhusetts ;  that  of  1722  on  the  question  of 
the  time  when  the  three  years  that  a  province 
law  is  open  to  disapproval  properly  begins; 
that  of  1725  on  the  encroachments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown ;  that  of  1732  relating  to  the  validity  of 
acts  in  Rhode  Island,  notwithstandiim  the  gov- 
ernor's dissent,  — not  to  name  many  others. 

Another  source  of  documentary  help  is  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Hritish  Museiun,  of  which 
there  arc  printed  catalogues;  and  the  enumera- 
tion i>f  the  docimicnts  in  the  possession  of  the 
Cana<lian  ^ovcrntncnt.  —  of  which  the  quality 
can  be  judi^ed,  as  they  exi^toi  i-:  i  -^^In.  —  in  the 
CiUtiioj^m  0/ thf  Libritry  of  J'aritamtnt,  Toronto, 
1858,  pp.  t54i-i6s5> 

The  archives  of  Massachusetts  are  probably 
not  surpassed  in  richness  by  those  of  any  othef 

of  the  English  colonies.  The  solicitude  which 
the  colonial  and  provincial  government  always 
felt  for  their  preservation  is  set  forth  by  Dr. 
George  II.  Moore  in  appendix  v.  of  his  />«<j| 

ft.^t^s  on  Witih.  raft  (New  York.  iSS^l.  Tn  \'^2\ 
Aldcn  I'radford,  then  secretary  of  the  conmion 


*  Cf.  John  Ix  Bosquet's  Memifriai  oj  Jvhn  Farmer^  Boston,  1S84. 
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wealth,  made  a  printed  statement  of  "  the  puUie 
records  and  document.^  belonging  to  the  COn> 

monwcallli"  (pp.  ii^i.lnU  ilic  fullest  enumeration 
oi  them  was  luctucled  in  a  A'r/vrt  to  the  Legisia- 
tmre  of  MaaaehusHt*,  mute  hy  tkt  Commissittt- 
trs  .  .  .  upon  the  condition  of  the  records,  files, 
faj>£rst  and  doatments  in  the  Secretary s  depart- 
ment,  ^fiut^  tS$s  (pp.  42),  drawn  up  by  the  prcv 
cnt  writer.  An  indication  of  such  of  them  as 
concern  the  period  of  the  present  volume  may 
be  desirable.!  The  aeries  of  bound  volumes, 
arranged  in  iS36-46,by  the  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Felt, 
according  to  .i  c].i>>ifii'.iiiiin  which  was  neither 
judicious  nor  uniiorm,  but,  a.s  Dr.  i'alfrey  iays, 
betrays  « ingenioos  disorder,"*  indudes  not  all, 
bur  the  cliief  part  o(  the  jiapcr^  inu>trntive  of 
legislation  in  the  secretary's  oltice  which  con- 
cern lis  in  the  present  chapter  and  make  part  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-one  volumes.  These 
come  in  sequence  through  vol.  136,  —  the 
omitted  volumes  being  no.  107  (the  revolution 
of  16S9)  and  nos.  126  to  129  (the  uaurpation  of 
the  Andro**  perioi!).  The  other  vohunes  .i-'  a  rule 
begin  in  the  colonial  period  and  come  down  to 
abottt  the  beginning  of  the  Revolationaty  War. 
Thev  nre  cnnmpratcd  with  their  tnpiral  rharar- 
teristics  in  the  Report  already  referred  to  (pp.  S, 
9).  Four  volumes  of  andent  plans,  grants*  etc. 
( 1643-1 7S3),  accompany  the  series. 

Of  the  .so-called  French  Archives — '.dociunents 
copied  in  France  —  mention  has  been  elsewhere 
made,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  them  cover 

the  period  nnw  under  examination.'' 

The  destruction  01  the  town  and  court  house 
in  1747  carried  with  it  the  loss  of  many  of  the 
original  record-?  of  the  c<ilnnv  and  iimvincc.  The 
government  had  already  undertaken  a  transcript 
of  the  records  of  the  General  Court,  which  had 
been  completed  down  to  1737;  and  this  copy, 
being  at  the  bouse  of  Secretary  Josiah  Willard, 
was  saved.  A  third  copy  was  made  from  this, 
and  it  is  this  duplicate  character  which  attaches 
\r,  the  records  as  ayc  now  have  thrm.  Tran- 
scripts of  these  records  under  the  charter  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  had  by  its  provisions  been  sent 
to  tVie  I,rTd>  af  Trade,  se^^^ion  bv  -e^-^inn,  .md 
orders  were  at  once  given  to  secure  these  from 
1737  to  1746,  or  a  copy  of  them,  for  the  province 
archives.  For  some  reason  this  was  not  accom- 
plished till  1845,  when  a  commissioner  w.-is  sent 
to  England  for  that  purpose;  and  these  ye.nrs 
(1737-1746)  are  thus  preserved.  None  of  these 
records  for  the  provindal  period  have  been 


printed.*  The  records  of  the  upper  branch  or 
the  coundl  were  also  burned,*  and  were  in  a 

similar  wav  restored  from  Kngland.  Of  the 
House  ot  Kepre.>entativcs,  or  lower  branch,  we 
have  no  legislative  records  before  1714,  nor  of 
the  legislative  action  of  either  branch  have  we 
auy  complete  record  before  1714,  since  neither 
the  )ouma]s  of  the  House  nor  the  legislative 
part  of  the  records  of  the  council  were  sent 
over  to  blngland,  but  only  the  e,\ecutive  part 
of  the  latter,  which  was  apparently  made  up  in 
view  of  such  transmissirjn,  as  Moore  represents. 
The  pre>iiT',-:it;' <n  nf  llic  journaKof  the  Il(juse  ^9 
due  to  the  jeaiousv  which  that  bodv  tcit  of  Dud- 
ley  when  he  prorogued  them  in  171$.  Because 

fjf  tlieir  inai  ti'in  on  the  paprr-mr'nev  question, 
the  House,  in  a  moment  of  indignation,  and  to 
show  that  they  had  done  something,  if  not  what 
the  governor  liked,  voted  to  have  their  daily 
records  printed.  The  set  of  these  printed  jour- 
nals in  the  possession  of  the  State  is  defective.' 
There  is  not  known  to  be  a  perfect  set  of  them 
in  anv  ( nlK  i  tion,  perhaps  not  in  all  the  cnlb-c- 
tions  m  the  state,  says  Judge  Chamberlain,'  who 
adds :  **  Of  their  value  for  historical  purposes  I 
have  fnrnicd  a  vers  hip.h  npininn.  In  many  re- 
spects they  are  of  more  value  than  the  journals 
of  the  General  Court,  which  show  results;  while 
the  journals  of  the  House  disclose  the  tem- 
per of  the  popular  branch,  and  give  the  his- 
tory of  many  abortive  projects  which  never 
reached  the  journals  of  the  General  Court."  *  ( Jf 
a  series  of  coi)ies  caHed  charters,  mmmissions, 
and  proclamations,  the  second  volume  (1677- 
1774)  concerns  the  present  inquiry.  There  is  a 
file  of  boMnd  letters  bcLnnning  in  1701,  and  it 
would  seem  they  are  copies  in  some,  perhaps 
many,  cases  of  originals  in  the  archives  as  ar- 
ranged by  Mr.  Felt. 

Respecting  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  nine 
volumes  of  the  so<-a1led  Mtusaehuseth  Archives 
cover  muster-rolls  from  1710  to  1774,  including 
the  regiments  of  Sir  Chas.  Hobby  and  others 
(1710),  the  frontier  garrisons,  those  of  Annapo- 
lis Royal  (t7to-ii),  the  expedition  to  the  West 
Indies  (1740*1,  r1i(  rainpaip;n'*  of  Crown  Toint, 
Fort  William  Henrj-,  and  Louisbourg  (1758),  be- 
side various  eastern  expeditions  and  the  service 
bv  sea.  Of  the  first  Louisbourg  (1745)  expedi- 
tion, there  are  no  rolls,  except  as  made  up  in 
copies  from  the  Peppcrrell  and  Belknap  pa]H  rs 
in  the  libran,'  of  the  Mass.  Historical  Society. 
In  addition  to  these  bound  papers  there  are 


J  See  Vol.  III.  p.  34 > 

•  Hist.  New  Eng^  iv.  p.  xL 
S  Vol  TV.  p.  366. 

•  Rffort,  etc,  p.  17 ;  Moore,  Pin«l  n«its,  etc.,  p.  1 14  j  Eflis  Ames  in  Atoit.  Hist,  Sse,  Proe.,  zviii.  566. 

•  Hutchinson,  ii.  21  ^ 

•  Repetrt  of  Commissioners  oh  the  re,-<^rj^.  fUs.  etc.,  iSS;.  p.  21. 
t  Mast.  Hist.  Soe.  Proe.^  xx.  p.  34. 

•  R*09ri^  etc,  lit  supra,  on  "General  Court  Records,"  p.  17. 
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many  others  in  packages,  laid  aside  by  Mr.  Felt 
in  his  labor,  in  some  coses  for  reasons,  and  in 
other  cases  by  oversight  or  a  varying  sense  of 
choice.' 

The  Colonial  Records  of  Connecticut  for  the 
present  period  have  come  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  C  J.  Iloadly,  and  arc  carefully  edited. 
In  1849  about  50,000  documents  in  the  state  ar- 
chives had  been  bound  in  13S  volumes,  when 
an  index  was  made  to  thcm.'^  The  corresi>ond- 
ence  of  the  Connecticut  authorities  with  the 
home  government  (1755-58)  has  been  printed  in 
the  Connecticut  Historical  Collections  (vol.  i.  p, 
257)- 

For  Rhode  Island,  the  continuation  of  the 
Colonial  Records,  beginning  with  vol.  iii.,  covers 
the  period  now  under  consideration.  The  ses- 
sional papers  of  1691-95,  however,  are  wanting, 
and  were  probably  sent  to  F.ngland  by  Hellomont, 
whence  copies  of  those  for  May  and  June,  1691, 
were  procured  for  the  Carter- Brown  library. 
Newport  at  this  time  was  a  leading  community 
in  maritime  affairs,  and  the  papers  of  these  years 
touch  many  matters  respecting  pirates  and  pri- 
vateers. The  fifth  volume  (1741-56)  indicates 
how  Rhotle  Island  at  that  time  kept  at  sea  more 
ships  than  any  other  colony,  how  she  took  p.irt 
in  the  Spanish  war,  and  how  reckless  her  as- 
sembly WiOS  in  the  authorizing  of  paper  money. 
The  sixth  volume  (1757-69)  closes  the  provin- 
cial period. 

The  scries  of  publications  of  New  Hampshire 
ordinarily  referred  to  .is  Prcmincial  Papers,  from 
the  leading  series  of  documents  in  what  is  more 
properly  called  Documents  and  records  relaiing 
to  A'cto  Hampshire,  is  more  helpful  in  the  pres- 
ent period  than  in  the  earlier  one.'  They  may 
be  supplemented  by  the  Shute  and  Wentworth 
correspondence  (1743  -  53),  and  Wcntworth's 
correspondence  with  the  ministry  (1750-60); 
and  letters  of  Joseph  Dudley  and  others,  con- 
tained in  the  Belknap  MSS.  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  Mass.  Historical  Society.*  The  Granite 
Monthly  (vol.  v.  391)  has  published  a  list  of  the 
issues  of  the  press  in  New  Hampshire  from 
1756  to  1773;  and  \\.  H.  Hall's  History  of  East- 


ern Vermont,  from  its  earliest  settlement  to  tfu 
close  if  the  eii^'hteenth  century,  with  a  biograph- 
ical chapter  and  appendixes  (2  vols.,  Albany, 
N.  v.,  1858,  and  on  large  paper  in  1865),  supple- 
ments the  story  as  regards  the  claim  of  New 
Hampshire  to  the  so-called  New  Hampshire 
grants. 

The  legislative  and  judicial  methods  of  the 
several  governments  are  of  the  first  importance 
to  the  understanding  of  New  England  history, 
for  it  was  a  slow  process  by  which  it  came  to 
pass  that  professional  lawyers  held  any  shaping 
hand  in  the  making  or  the  administering  of 
laws.  The  first  .Superior  Court  of  .Massachu- 
setts under  the  provincial  charter  had  not  a  sin- 
gle trained  lawyer  on  the  bench,  and  its  assem- 
bly was  equipped  more  with  persistency  and 
shrewdness  in  working  out  its  struggle  with  the 
crown  officer  who  tried  to  rule  them  than  with 
legal  acquirements.  E.  G.  Scott,  in  his  Develop- 
mcitt  of  Constitutional  Liberty  in  the  En^isk 
Colonies  (N.  V.,  18S2,  pp.  31-58),  examines  the 
forms  of  the  colonial  governments  and  the  po- 
litical relations  of  the  colonies.  No  one  has 
l>etter  traced  their  relations  to  European  poli- 
tics than  Bancroft. 

The  legislation  of  the  several  governments 
h.is  had  special  treatment  in  Emor)'  Washburn's 
Sketches  of  {he  Judiciiil  History  of  Massachusetts, 
^630-177^  (Boston,  1840);  in  T.  Day's  Histori- 
caJ  Acamnt  of  the  Judicii.ry  of  Connecticut  (Hart- 
ford, 1S17);  in  John  .Ni.  .Shirley's  "Early  Ju- 
risprudence of  New  Hampshire,"  in  the  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society's  Proceedings, 
June  13,  1883.  ("f.  also  H.  C.  Lodge,  Short 
Hist,  of  the  English  Colonies,  pp.  412-419. 

Of  the  legislation  of  Massachusetts,  Dr.  Moore 
says'  that  it  is  "a  record  which,  notwithstand- 
ing all  its  defects,  has  no  parallel  in  any  other 
American  State."  The  first  edition  of  the  Prov- 
ince Laws,  under  the  new  charter,  was  printed 
in  1699,  and  it  was  annually  supplemented  by 
those  of  the  succeeding  sessions  till  1714,  when 
a  second  edition  w.xs  printed,  to  which  an  index 
was  added  in  1722,  and  various  later  editions 


»  Report,  etc.,  p.  24.  Beside  the  "  Mather  Ripcrs,"  which  refer  to  the  coUmial  period,  the  Prince  Cata- 
logue shows  the  ••Cotton  and  Prince  I'apcrs  "  (p.  i;0  and  the  "  Hinckley  Papers (p.  154).  which  extend 
beyond  the  colonial  into  tl>e  provincial  period.  Gov.  Belcher's  letter-books  arc  preserved  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  .Mass.  Mist.  Soc.  Vol.  i.  bc^'ins  with  .'^cpt.,  1731,  and  his  connection  with  Iloston  ceases  in  voL  v.,  where 
also  his  letters  from  New  Jersey  bcijin  and  arc  continued  to  Dec.,  1755.  (Cf.  Mem.  Hist.  liflsion,  ii.  60.)  Dr. 
Belknap  {Papers,  ii.  169)  speaks  of  them  as  having  been  sold  "at  Russell's  vendue  for  waste  paper  ;  some  of 
them  were  torn  up."  Various  letters  of  Belcher  are  printed  in  the  A'.  H.  Prm-ineial  Papers,  iv.  $66-SSa 
The  list  of  M.SS.  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Mass.  Historical  .'•Society  {Proc,  x.,  April,  1S6S)  gives  various  ones  of 
interest  in  the  study  of  the  last  century  in  New  l-2i)i;land  history. 

4  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg.,  1849,  p.  1^7.    Cf.  references  in  Poole's  Index,  p.  292. 

»  Vol.  III.  p.  ^67.  Of  this  series,  vols.  ii.  (16S6-1691).  iii.  ( i(>o2-i  722).  iv.  (1722-17^7).  v.  (i7-;8-i74q),  tL 
(1749-1763),  concern  the  provincial  period.  Vols,  ix-,  x.,  xi.,  xii.,  xiii.,  give  the  local  documents  pertaining  t« 
the  towns. 

*  Proe.,  X.  160.  324. 

•  Pinal  notes,  etc.,  p.  lao. 
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:  iatoed.^   In  1869  the  fint  ▼alaine  of  a  new 

criition,  of  historical  importance,  \v;(v  pnMfshed 
by  the  State,  with  the  title  Aas  and  Kisuivts, 
pMu  and  printUt,  cf  the  Frmrine*  «/  the  Map- 
Buhusftfs  Bay,  with  histtfricn!  and  explanatory 
notei^  edited  by  Kilu  Ames  and  Abner  C.  G&odell. 
Mt.  Ames  has  sfaice  died  <i884),  and  the  editing 
is  still  going  on  under  Mr.  (Joodt.!!  ;  five  vol- 
umes, coining  down  to  i7j>0|  having  been  so  far 
poUbtied.' 

B.  Men  and  Maxnkr'^.  —  Dr.  GL-nrt^e  E. 
Ellis,  in  an  address*  which  ht  delivered  m  Oc- 
tober, 1884,  on  the  occasion  of  erecting  a  tablet 
to  Samuel  Sewall's  mcm<iry  in  the  new  edifice 
of  the  Old  .South  church,  in  Boston,  of  which 
that  last  of  the  puritans  had  heen  a  member, 
said :  — 

"Judge  Sewall  is  better  known  to  us  in  both 
his  outer  and  inner  being  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual in  our  local  history  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years;  and  thi^  is  tnie  not  only  of  himself, 
but  through  his  pen,  curiously  active,  faithful, 
candid,  kind,  impartial,  and  ever  just,  his  own 
time?  stnnd  revealed  and  described  to  t!<!.  Ifis 
surroundings  and  companions,  his  home  and  pub- 
lic life,  the  habits,  usages,  customs,  and  events, 
and  even  the  food  \vhi(  h  \vc  run  alnm-t  srnell  and 
taste,  the  clothes,  and  furnishings,  the  modes  of 
hospitality,  of  travel,  the  style  of  things, — all 
ii  iniinite  detail ;  the  military  service,  the  formal 
ceremonials  and  courtesies,  the  excitement'^, 
panics,  disasters,  —  alt  these  have  come  down  to 


us  thrijugh  Sewall's  pen,  with  a  fullness  and  old- 
time  tlavor  and  charm,  vsliich  wc  might  in  vain 
seeii  to  gather  from  many  hundred  volumes. 
And  all  this  oomes  firom  Sewall  having  kept 
a  daily  journal  from  1674  tn  1729.  fiftv-five 
years,"  —  and  forty  of  these  years  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  chapiter. 

These  journals  had  long  been  known  to  exist 
in  a  branch  of  Sewall's  family,  but  as.  Dr.  Ellis 
says,  they  •*  had  been  kept  with  much  reserve, 
sparingly  yielding  to  earnest  inquirers  the  infor- 
mation they  were  known  to  contain."  President 
Quincy  had  drawn  from  them  in  his  History  of 
Hearvatd  UnHtenify,  and  had  called  them  **  curi* 
ous  and  graphic,"  as  his  extracts  show.  They 
had  also  been  used  by  Holmes  in  his  American 
Annals,  by  Washburn  in  his  yudiekU  Histwy 
of  .^^dJS.,  and  by  others.  In  1S68,  some  friends 
of  the  Mass.  Historical  Society  purchased  the 
diaries  and  other  Sewall  p.ipers  of  the  holders, 
and  gave  them  to  the  society.*  The  diaries 
have  situ  e  been  publi«;hed,  and  make  part  of 
the  Coiiecttons  ot  that  society.'  Despite  a  go«Ki 
deal  of  a  somewhat  ridiculous  conservatism, 
linked  with  a  surprisinEj  pettiness  in  some  ways, 
the  character  of  Sewall  is  impressed  upon  the 
present  generation  in  a  way  to  do  him  honor. 

Tlis  was  .1  strir.'i;le  to  uphold  dtcliniiif.  ]iiirit<in- 

bm,  and  the  contrasts  presented  by  the  viceroy- 
alty  of  New  England  at  that  time  to  one  who 
was  bred  under  the  first  charter  must  have 

been  tn,'inR  to  Christian  virtues,  even  were 
they  such  as  Sewall  possessed.**   Dr.  Ellis  has 


t  TTie  first  and  -M^^-cond  edition';  are  extremely  nire.  (Hrinley.  i.  SiS,  1392.)  A  third  edition  was  printed  in 
Londoo,  coming  down  to  1719,  for  the  Lords  of  Trade,  the  charter  being  dated  1721  and  ttie  laws  1734.  Other 
«&tknswere  printed  la  Boston  in  Jan.,  1736-97  <Briole7,L  1,394);  1741  <Ibid.i.  17$;  (Temporary 

Laws);  i7;<Hi  fPerpetual  I.a\s>);  1763  (Temporary  Laws).  These  ha<l  supjilmu  in  ncrrlf,!  c.i-i  >  .l^  the 
years  went  on.  Such  of  the  Province  Laws  as  remained  in  force  after  the  province  became  a  State  were 
printed  as  as  appendbt  to  the  State  Laws  in  1801, 1 807,  1 8 1 4.   (Ames  and  Gooddl's  editioo,  preface.) 

*  A  summary  of  the  work  done  by  the  Commissioner  on  the  Province  I-aws  is  t  f  rth  in  D.  T.  V.  Hun- 
toon's  Province  Laws,  their  value  and  the  progress  of  the  new  edition^  Boston,  1S85  (pp.  24),  which  also  con- 
tains a  history  oi  the  various  editions.  From  this  tract  it  appears  that  Massachusetts,  for  what  printing  of 
her  early  reonds  she  has  so  far  done,  for  historical  uses  soh^,  has  expended  as  follows:— 


Mass.  Colony  Records,  five  xuK. 
Plymouth  Colony  Records,  twelve  vols. 
Pmhteial  Lamt,  five  vols,  (to  date) 


f  4 1. 834.44 
47,117.66 
77.5«5'7S 


^166,457,85 

A  synopsis  of  the  contents  of  these  volumes  of  the  Province  Laws  is  contained  in  H.  B.  Staples'  Prwvhtet 

LavfS  of  Massachusetts,  in  Proc.  Amer.  Aniiq.  Soc,  Apr.,  1SS4.  and  'separately. 

•  An  addrtss  en  the  life  and  charaiter  of  Chief-Justice  Samuel  ScivaU,  0*t.  a6,  1SS4.  Bostan,  frinitd 
for  tie  «utk«r,  1885.  It  also  appeared  ui  the  volume  which  the  occarion  prompted,  when  its  early  minis* 
ters,  with  Samuel  Adams  and  other  worthies  of  its  membership,  were  COCUOemoiated. 

*  Proeeedings,  x.  316, 41 1  {  xi.  5,  33, 43. 

*  Vols,  xlv.,  xlvi,  and  xlvii  (1878, 1879, 188a).  They  are  richly  annotated  with  notes  under  the  snpervision 

<rf  Dr.  Ellis,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  pithlication,  who  was  assi^ted  by  Professor  H.  \V.  Torrcy  and 
Ifr.  \Vm.  H.  Whitmore,  the  latter  being  responsible  for  the  topographical  and  genealot;ical  notes,  of  which 
there  is  great  store.  Dr.  Ellis  comnunicated  to  the  society  in  1875  (Proc,,  xii.  358)  various  extmcts  from 
the  letter-book,  which  accompanied  the  diary  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  society ;  but  th«e  with  Other 
letters  and  papers  win  be  included  in  a  fourth  and  fifth  volume  of  the  Sevtall  PaperSf  now  in  press. 

•  PnAahly  no  permnal  record  of  die  pravinrial  period  of  New  England  Matoiy  Ims  exdtied  so  mndt  Inter- 
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puinted  out*  how  universnlly  kindly  Scwall  was 
in  what  he  recorded  ol  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  There  are  no  grndgest  no  animosi* 
tics,  no  malice,  no  bitter  niu>:ni;>,  no  ag^avating 
reproaches  oi  those  —  some  ver}-  near  him  — who 
caused  him  loss  and  grief,  but  ever  efforts  to  reo> 
oncile,  by  forbearance,  remonstrance,  and  forgive- 
ness." All  this  nuy  be  truly  said,  and  attord  a 
contrast  to  what  the  private  diaries  of  his  con- 
temporaries, the  two  Matliers,  would  prompt  tu 
to  say  of  their  daily  records.  Those  who  are 
more  considerate  of  the  good  names  of  those 
divines  than  they  were  themselves  have  thus  far 
prevented  the  pithiic.ition  of  these  diaries.  Dr. 
Ellis  -  savs  of  them  :  — 

**  The  diaries  of  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather 
are  extant,  but  only  extracts  of  tin  m  have  been 
printed.  Much  in  them  is  wisely  suppressed. 
Inereaae,  thot^h  a  most  foithful,  devoted,  and 
eminently  serviceable  man,  was  morbid,  censori- 
ous sometimes,  and  suffered  as  if  unappreciated. 
The  younger  Mather  was  often  jealous,  spiteful, 
rancorous,  and  revengeful  in  his  daily  records, 
and  thus  the  estini.ue  nf  liis  pencrnl  worth  «o 
far  reduced  through  materials  furnished  by  him- 
self."* 

'I'here  is  nmnng  the  Sp:ark>  mnniisrript'?  in 
Harvard  College  library  a  bound  quarto  vol- 
oine  which  is  superscribed  as  follows :  "To  Mr. 

Samuel  S.ivil(.\  nf  Cnrrirr's  ITall.  Liindnn,  at- 
torney-at-law :  Dear  friend,  —  I  here  present  you 
srith  an  abstracted  Historical  Account  of  that 
part  of  Amcrici  called  New  England;  to  which 
I  have  added  the  History  of  our  voiage  thereto, 


Anno  Domini.  1740."  Thi?  account  pre<;cnts  one 
of  the  best  pictures  of  Isew  England  life,  particu 
larly  of  that  in  Boston,  from  a  contemporary  pen.^ 
There  are  various  otiur  diaries  of  lookers-on, 
which  are  helpful  in  this  study  of  New  England 
provindal  life,  like  the  journals  of  Whitefieid, 
the  diary  of  Francis  Goclct,^  the  journal  of 
Madam  Knight's  journey,  1704,"  —  not  to  name 
others.  Among  published  personal  records, 
there  are  George  Keith's  Jeurnai  of  Travels 
from  .W'j  Hamf'shire  to  Caialtuk  (Lonclrm, 
1706);  CaiH.  Nathaniel  L  t  ing's  Voyag(:s  aaJ 
Travels,  published  at  London  in  1727;'  and 
And  l  ew  Hurnaby's  Ti\nY/s  through  the  middle 
settlements  in  North  AmcrUa  in  tJu years  iJS9 
and  ifdo^  London,  1775.*  Bnnudiy  passed  cm 
his  way, from  Bristol  throuj:h  Providence  to  l^os- 
ton.  The  early  part  of  the  autobiography  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  is  of  exceptiofud  value  as  a 
reflex  of  tlu  life  of  New  England  as  it  impressed 
a  young  man.^ 

Among  the  modem  treatises  on  the  aadal 
condition  of  New  England,  a  chief  plSfiS  must 
be  given  to  Henry  Cabot  Lodge's  Short  His- 
ttn-y  0/  tlu  English  Colonies,  tlje  chapter.s  in 
which  on  the  characteristics  of  thecoIoTucs  and 
their  Ht'c  arc  the  essential  feature  of  a  book 
whose  title  is  made  good  by  a  somewhat  un- 
necessary abridgment  of  the  colonies'  anterior 
history.  Lodge  pmups  his  farts  by  colonics. 
Dr.  Edward  Eggleston  in  some  valuable  papers, 
which  are  still  appearing  in  the  Century  jifaga^ 
tine,  gnnijis  .siiniiar,  but  often  ihulIi  minuter 
facts  by  their  topical  rather  than  by  their  cola 


est  as  the  publication  of  SewalPs  diary.  The  judgments  «n  It  have  been  khtdly,  with  few  exceptions.  Cf.  D. 

A.  Godd.ird,  Afcni.  Hist.  Boston,  ii.  417;  Sibley's  Harvard  Graduates,  ii.  3'>4  :  H.  C.  Lodge,  Short 
Hia.  of  the  Mng.  CnUnits^  426;  Alag.  of  Amer.  Hist.,  iL  641 ;  Poole,  Index  to  Period,  iit^  p.  iiSi. 
Tyler  {Hist,  Amtr,  /if.,  fi.  99)  ^ves  a  gencimis  estinate  of  Sewall's  diaiacter,  written  before  the  poUi. 
cation  of  his  diary.  Palfrey  in  his  voL  iv.  inade  use  of  Uie  Aaiy  after  it  came  into  the  »ociety*s  Ubiaiy.  (AwTi, 
xviii.  378.) 

Tfaeie  are  genealogical  records  of  the  Sewalls  in  Pamify  MsmorUtls,  0  series  of  gtmtatogieal  emd 

graf'hual  mim  i:ri'fl<.'  It  tht  families  <yf  Sttlishury.  Aid-vorth  •  Elbridge,  S^-iJ  .  .  .       Edwetnl  St* 

bridge  SaiisbMry^Jirivatcly ^ritUed,  tS^5,  two  folio  volumes.   Cf.  also  volume  L  uf  Sewall  Papers, 

*  Address,  etc,  p.  5. 

*  Address,  etc.,  p.  5. 

*  Cf.  W.  li.  O.  Peabudy  on  Cotton  Mather's  diary  in  the  Knickerbocker  Mag.^  viii.  196.  With  tlie  excep- 
tion of  a  ycir's  record  preserved  in  the  Congrcj^tional  library  in  Boston,  what  remains  of  the  diaiy  of  Cotton 
Mather  is  now  in  the  lit)raries  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester,  and  of  the  MasS.  HlsttSoCp 
—  as  follows  (A.  meaning  Uie  Am.  Antiq.  Soc ;  M.,  the  M.i*s.  Hist-  Soc ;  C,  tlic  Con?,  lib.) :  — 

i6Si,  83,  Ss,  86,  M. :  1692,  A. ;  1693,  M. 5  1696,  A. ;  >f»97,  9S,  M. ;  1699,  A. }  1700, 1,  2,  M. ;  1703,  A. ;  1705, 
r<,  M.;  i7oq,  II,  13,  A.;  1715,  16,  C;  lyty,  A.;  1718,  21,  24^  M.  Cf.  Siblqr,  Hmvmt  Grmhiml«$fVL  t^i 
Mem.  Hist.  Boston^  L  p.  xviiL ;  iL  p.  301. 

*  Parts  of  it  are  printed  In  the  Mast.  Hist.  See.  Proe,.  Jan.,  1861. 

*  A'.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen.  /fee-. 

*  Tuckerroan's  Ameriea  and  her  Comment aiiyrs.  p.       ;  Historical  Ma  -ttiint.  iiL  343. 

*  Reprinted  in  A'l  H.  Hist.  Coll..  iii.  He  was  in  Hoston  hi  170*),  171;,  .nid  1720.  Drake's  Boston,  p.  537 
The  date  tA  Uring's  book  is  sometimos  1  ;2(<. 

*  There  was  a  later  edition  in  1 708  (much  enlart^ed).  Tiickerman's  America  and  her  Commentators,  p.  lyj. 
«  Quincj'  {Han:  Univ.)  adls  Turell's  Life  of  Benj.  Colmein  "the  best  Uognphy  of  any  native  of 

Massachusetts  written  durini;  its  provincial  state."  Letters  to  and  from  Rev.  Ben).  Colman  are  preserved 
among  the  MS&  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Society.  Pree,^  x.  160-162. 
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rial  relations.  Mr.  Horace  K  Scudder  prepared 
an  eclectic  presentation  of  the  subject  in  a  little 
Toliimct  M«n  and  Mamnert  a  k$mdred  yeart  ag» 

(N.  Y,,  1876),  which  surveys  all  the  colonies. 
The  Rev.  Jos.  \\.  Felt's  Cmt<f»s  of  Nna  Eti^Uuid 
(1S53)  has  a  topical  arrangement' 

For  Massachusetts  in  particular,  most  of  the 
local  histories  -  contribute  something  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  in  the  Memorial  History  of  Boston 


there  arc  various  chapters  which  arc  useful,* 
and  a  survey  is  abo  given  in  Barry's  Jdatt«uJut- 
xtttt  (vol.ii.  ch.  I). 

"  He  that  will  understand,"  says  Bancroft,* 
**  the  political  character  of  New  England  in  the 
eighteenth  century  mast  study  the  constitution 
of  its  towns,  its  coIlgn^galiolU^  its  acfaoola*  and 
its  militia."* 


»  A  cursory  glance  is  given  in  11.  W.  Frosfs  "  How  they  lived  before  the  Revolution  "  in  TA*  Galax  ft 
zvbL  aoo. 

-  J  M  s  FT-uUcy :  W.ird's  Shrru  sbury,  ttz. 

»  ^Particularly  voL  iL  ch.  16,  "  Life  in  Boston  in  the  Provincial  Period."  In  the  same  work  other  aspects  of 
■odal  and  inteUectuat  life  are  studied  In  Dr.  Msckentie's  chapter  on  the  reli^ous  life  (in  vol.  il),  in  Mr.  D.  A. 
Goddard's  on  the  litcr.iry  l;fi  (  n  vol.  ii.),  and  in  Mr.  Geo.  S.  HalcS  on  the  phibnthrophic  tendency  (in  vdL 
iv,).  Incidental  glimpses  of  the  ways  of  living  are  pre^ted  in  several  of  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Drake's  booka,  like 
r»*  Old  Landmarks  of  Bostnt,  Old  Landwuirks  tf  Afiddlttex,  and  ffaoks  and  C«mtr»  •f  the  New  Eng- 
land C^^iisi.  The  coast  life  U  depicted  in  such  local  histories  as  Babson's  Gloucester,  and  Freeman's  Cafe 
C»d,  The  colonial  bouse  and  househoM,  beside  being  largely  illustrated  in  the  papers  of  Dr.  Egglcston  already 
mentiotted,  are  discussed 'm  Mr.  C.  A.  Cununiags*  chapter  oa  «  Ardiitecture,"  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Bynner's  chapter 
on  "  Landmarks  "  in  the  Afem.  Hist.  Boston.  Cf.  also  Lodge,  pp.  446,  458 ;  and  "  Old  Colonial  houses 
vtrtUM  old  English  bouses,"  by  K.  Jackaon,in  Amer.  Architect,  xvii.  3.  Copley's  pictui«s  and  the  description 
flf  dMm  in  A.  T.  PoUns's  Xf/«  and  W«rks  of  John  SingUton  Co/ley  (privately  printed,  1S73),  with  such 
svrv^  as  are  given  in  the  Egjlasttin  papers  in  TJkt  Century,  present  to  as  the  outer  appeaianoe  of  the  gim 
eniing  clsiues  of  that  day.  * 

For  the  other  New  England  colonies,  the  local  histories  are  stiU  the  main  dependence,  and  princi|Ml  among 
tiicBi  are  HoOisler's  Misi.  •/  CenmeOieutt Bvewster'a  JltmHtt  t^ent  Pertmenik,9aii  Slapk^s  Temt  t^Ptm- 
UUnee. 

*  United  States,  ii.  401. 

s  For  the  town  system  of  New  England  and  Its  irorldng,  compare  references  in  Lodge  (p.  414),  Mem.  Hist. 
^Oj/o«,  L  454,  and  \V.  E.  Foster's  Reference  lists,  )M)y,  fr.  whieli  may  Ix-  .i<\de(\  Herbert  Ii.  A<Liin*'s 

Germanie  Origin  of  the  Nnv  tngland  Towns  (1S82},  and  bdward  Channing's  Town  and  County  go^>em- 
ment  ht  tke  BngUdt  ttlumke  ^ Nertk  AmtHea  (ittt),— both  puhUshed  b  tiie  John*  Hopldas  VttamOty 

Sturfir?;"  Jtidj^c  P.  E.  Aldrich  in  Amrr.  Ant  if.  Soc.  Pr^yc.,  April,  18^4;  "  Tnw-n  \feeting,''  by  John  Fiske, 
in  Har/er's  Magazine^  Jan.,  1885  (also  in  his  American  tolitteal  Ideas,  N.  V.,  1 885) ;  Scott's  Development 
tfCmsHtnthnaiUkertf,  pi.  174 ;  FIshcT**  Anurhem  MUietd  Idens,  ch.  i.  (18S5). 

For  the  characteristics  of  its  religious  congregations  the  reader  m.TV  con'^ult  Felt's  Ecclesiastical  Ilisfory  o) 
New  Engiattd ;  Mm  "Ecclesiastical  HisLof  Mass.  and  Plymouth  Colonies,"  m  Mass,  Hist,  CW/.,  vols,  vii., 
viiL,  ix.,  ete. ;  Lm^cs^  BnfHdk  Cdeniet  (pp.  433-1(34)  >  ^  dupten  by  Dr.  Madkemie  in  voL  ii.,  and  tihose  oa 
the  various  denominations  in  vol.  iii.,  of  tl.e  .\f,-ni.  Hist,  of  Boston,  wich  their  references :  William  Stevens 
¥mf*  Hist,  of  the  Ameriean  Episcopal  Church  (3  vols.  iS^s);  11.  W.  Foote's  Kings  06a/r/ (Boston) ; 
M.  C.  Tyler's  ^  AmerUttn  Uteraturet  H.  H.  DeateHs  CongrtgatienaHrm  at  s€en  in  He  ^eratmre 
(particvilarlv  licljifiil  is  its  ap])LMuk-<l  biblii  iL;ra()1.v) ;  Dr.  \V.  B.  Sprague's  Amtitis  ,\f  !hr  Autcrican  Fulfil; 
with  the  notices  of  such  as  were  ministers  in  ^Sibley's  Harvard  Graduates ;  the  Uves  of  preachers  like  Jon* 
aflian  Edwards ;  and  among  the  general  histories  of  New  England,  particutarty  that  of  Badcua. 

One  encounters  in  studying  the  ecclesiastical  his;.-r\  nf  New  EnRland  fir(|ueiit  references  to  organizations 
for  propagating  the  gospel,  and  their  similarity  of  names  confuses  the  reader's  mind.  They  can,  however,  be 
lept  distinct,  as  follows : — 

I.  "  Corporation  for  promoting  and  j  r .  ]  ,i;;atlng  the  Rospcl  among  the  Indians  of  New  England."  Incor- 
porated July  27,  1649.  Dissolved  1661.  There  is  a  history  of  it  by  Scull  in  the  New  Eng.  Hist,  and 
Geneat.  Keg.,  xxxvi.  157.  What  are  known  as  the  '*EBot  tncts"  were  its  pobHcatioiis.    (Cf.  VdL  IlL 

P-  355  ) 

II.  "  Corporation  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  New  England  and  parts  adjacent  In  America." 
Incorporated  April  7,  1662.  It  still  exists.  The  history  of  it  is  given  by  W.  M.  Venning  in  the  Roy.  Hist. 
See.  Trans.,  ad  VBt^^  293.  Its  work  in  New  England  was  broken  uj)  by  thr  .Xmcrican  Revolution,  but  it 
later  (I7S^>)  bci^n  anew  its  labors  in  New  Brunswick.  Cf.  also  Henry  William  Busk's  Sketch  eftke  Origin 
and  the  Recent  History  of  the  New  England  Comfany,  London,  1&84. 

III.  "Society  for  the  propafation  of  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts."  Chartered  Juae  16,  1701.  Historical 
Aecfrvnt  by  Humphreys,  London,  17.^0.  The  printed  annual  reports  present  a  reflex  of  the  reliijlmis  and 
even  secular  society  of  the  colonics  in  the  eighteenth  centurj'.  The  Murphy  Catalogue,  no.  2.334,  shows  an 
annsaal  set  from  1701  to  1800.   The  set  in  the  Carter-Brown  library  is  complete  for  these  years. 

IV.  "  Sncictv  for  propa^ttag  the  fospd  aawag  the  Indians  and  others  in  North  AmeriiCB.'*  Incorporated 
by  Massachusetts  in  1 787. 
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C.  FiNANCK  AND  RvvKNirE.  —  Dr.  J.  Ham- 
mond Trumbull  in  a  pamphlet,  First  Essays  at 
Bankit^  and  the  first  paper  money  in  f/ew  Eng- 
land (Worcester,  1884,  —  from  the  Council  Re- 
port X)f  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Oct., 
1S84),  traces  more  fully  than  has  beeti  done  by 
Jos.  11.  Felt,  in  his  Historical  account  of  Massa- 
cAusd/ts  Currcrrrr  {hn-^ror:,  iS;,o),and  !)y  T*;iinc  in 
the  Council  Report  of  the  same  socictj',  April, 
1866^1  the  efforts  at  privste  banking  previous  to 
the  province  issue  of  biUs  in  1690,  nnd  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  a  traa,  which  he  ascribes  to 
the  Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  of  Newbury,  called 
Se7'era/s  relating  to  the  fund,  printed  for  divers 
reasans  as  may  afptar  (Uostoni  probably  1681- 
82).s  Dr.  Trumbull  attributes  to  Cotton  Mather 
a  |):i]^Lr  sustaining  the  poUcy  of  issuing  paper 
bills  in  1690,  which  w.is  published  as  Some  con- 
siderations on  the  Bills  of  Credit  now  passing  in 
A'-.f  Eit.ilaud  (Boston,  1691),*  to  which  was  ap- 
pt-iukd  S  'liw  aJd:!ii'ii  s!  t  .'H-iJi!r.!i:'iij.  wliiVh  the 

99me  writer  thinks  may  have  been  the  work  of 
John  Blackwell,  who  had  been  the  projector  of  a 

private  bank  authorised  in  16S9.  Similar  views 
as  there  expressed  are  adopted  by  M.ithcr  in  his 
Life  of /'hips,  zs,  printed  separately  in  1697,  and 
as  later  included  in  the  Magnalia. 

In  Dec,  1690,  the  bills  of  the  £-}flOO  which 
were  first  authorized  began  to  be  put  forth. 
FbH  (pk  50)  given  the  style  of  them,  and  though 
an  engraved  form  was  adopted  some  of  the 
earliest  of  the  issues  were  written  with  a  pen,  as 
shown  by  the  facsimile  of  one  in  the  Procudings 
of  the  Massachtisefts  Hist.  .Soc.  (1863,  p.  42S). 
Up  to  1703  there  had  been  emissions  and  repe- 
titions of  emissions  of  about  110^000^  when 
.ir.nthcr  10,000  was  put  out.  A  fnc^inule  of 
one  of  these  notes  is  given  in  Smith's  JJist.  and 
IMerary  Curiotitift,  p.  xlv.  The  issues  for  the 
next  few  yv;irs  were  is  fnllnws  :  1706,  ;^^lo,ooo  ; 
1707,  ;^2;,ooo;  ijdS,  j^io.ooo;  1 709,  60,000 } 
l7'o,  /;'40,ooo;  171 1,  ;^'65,ocx3,  —  a  total  of 

207,000. 

In  the  following  year  (17 '2).  the  province  bills 
of  Massachusetts  were  made  legal  tender,'  but 
the  break  had  come.  The  public  confidence  was 


sh.akeii,  .md  their  decline  in  v.ilue  rapidly  itv 
creased  under  the  apprehension,  which  the  r» 
peated  putting  off  the  term  of  redemptioD 
engendered. 

In  Connecticut  the  management  was  more 
prudent.  She  issued  in  the  end  ;^^3J,5oo,  but  all 
her  were  redeemed  with  scarce  any  depre- 
ci.it i'liu  A  fac.siinile  of  one  of  her  three-shilling 
bills  (1709)  is  given  \n  the  Contucticut  Colony 
ReewdSt  1706-1716,  pi  tit.* 

Rhode  Island  managed  her  issues  wildly.  The 
history  of  her  financial  recklesjiness,  by  £.  K. 
Potter,  was  puUished  in  1837,  and  reprinted  by 
Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  in  his  Historical  Skilc'u  s,  etc. 
This  paper  as  enlarged  by  S.  S.  Rider  in 
constitutes  no.  viii.  of  the  Rhode  lUand  MtstoK' 
teal  Tracts,  under  the  title  of  Bills  of  Credit  and 
Paper  Money  of  Rhode  Island,  ijto~ijS6,  with 
twenty  facsimiles  of  early  bills.  In  1741  Gov. 
Ward  made  an  official  report  to  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners i.'f  Trade,  II  lu  ar-,ini:  t!ie  hi-torv  '>f 
the  Rhode  Island  issues  trom  17 10  to  1740,  and 
this  report,  with  other  documents  relating  to  the 
paper  money  of  that  colony,  is  in  the  Rhodg 
Jsiand  CW.  Jiecords,  vol.  v.  (1741-56). 

Towrards  the  end  of  Dudley's  time  in  Mass^ 
chusetts,  the  party  lines  became  sharply  drawn 
on  questions  of  financial  policy.  The  downfall 
of  credit  alarmed  the  rich  and  conservative. 
The  active  business  men,  not  many  in  numboB, 
but  strong  in  influrtu  e.  found  a  How  of  paper 
money  helpful  in  making  the  capital  of  the  rich 
and  the  lal>or  of  the  poor  subserve  their  interests, 
as  HiUlreth  envs.  There  were  those  who  sup- 
posed some  amelioration  would  come  from  banks, 
private  and  public,  and  the  press  teemed  witk 
pamphlets."  The  aggressive  policy  was  formu- 
lated in  A  PrqjectioH  for  erecting  a  Bank  oj 
Cridk  in  B*»toH^  New  Engtandffmtided  oh  Laud 
Seatrity,  in  1714."  Its  aliettors  endeavored  to 
promote  subscriptions  by  appealing  to  the  friends 
of  education,  in  a  promise  to  devote  £200  per 
annum  to  the  advantage  of  Harvard  College.* 

The  small  minority  of  hard-money  men  cast  in 
their  lot  with  the  advocates  of  a  public  bank  as 
the  lesser  evil  of  the  two. 


1  Separately  as  Remarks  m  tk*  tarly  paper  Currcney  cf  Mass,,  with  photographs  of  Mass.  billa.  Can^ 

bridi^e,  1S66. 

-  Ilriiitey,  i.  no.  857. 

s  Haven  in  Thomas,  ii.  p.       ;  Rrinley,  i,  no.  786. 

4  Amer.  Antiq.  Soc.  Fr«..,  .Apr.,  iS«^>.  pw  88;  Palfrey,  iv.  333,  with  rdetenccs;  J*rv9it$et  Laws  (Ames and 

Goudelt),  i.  700  ;  Snrall  Popcrs,  ii.  366. 

*  C(.  Henry  Uronson's  "  Hist.  \cc.  of  Connecticut  Currency  "  in  the  N.  Haven  Hist.  Soc.  Papers,  i.  p.  171. 

5  What  has  been  called  "the  first  gun  fired  in  the  Land-bank  war  of  17 14-1731  was  a  reprint  in  Boston,  in 
i-t4,  of  a  trnrt  which  was  originally  published  in  London  in  16S8,  called  A  Mod,  '  f  'r  t-rrcfirv.^  n  Bank  oj 
Credit.    Adapted  apccially  for  his  majesties  I'lanlations  in  America.    {Prince  Catai.,  p,  45.)     1  he  Bo>> 

ton  prebcc, dated  Feb.  aft,  1713-14,  says  that  "a  ^ciicme  of  a  Innk  of  credit,  foonded  upon  a  land  security, 
. .  .  will  be  humbly  offered  to  the  coosideiatioa  of  the  Gcneial  Assembly  at  their  next  seasion.**  (Satain,  na 
19,795 }  Briolcy,  i.  no.  1,430.) 
T  SaUn,  u.  BO.  6,710 ;  Prtmes  Cot^  p.  S'*  ^  *«•  Ihid.,  under  «  Bank  of  Ciedit,"  pw  4,  for  odier  titles. 

•  Mass,  Hist,  Sac  Proc,^  1884,  p.  sa6. 


NEW  EiNGLA.ND,  1689-17O3. 


Gov.  Dudley  was  no  favorer  of  the  Land< 
bank  icheme  *  and  his  son,  Paul  Dudley,  at- 
tacked it  in  a  pamphlet,  Objectimu  U  tht  Bank  of 
Credit  laUfy  prafttUd  at  Boslon  ^  (Oct.,  1714), 
to  which  an  answer  came  in  Dec,  from  Samuvl 
Lynde  and  other  upholders,  called  A  yindUation 
«^  tk*  Btmk  »/  Credit.*  Of  nearly  thirty  pam- 
phlets and  traas,  printed  from  1711  to  17:1,* 
for  or  agaiit&t  a  private  bank  or  a  public  bank," 
itaya  Dr.  Tnimbull,*  **  that  of  Dvdtey  was  the  first, 
and  i>  in  some  respects  the  .iMc>t  ;"!)at  he  1)1.U  L■^ 
foremost  among  the  advocates  of  the  scheme 
the  author  MA  Word  of  Comfort  tva  Meiamkfity 
Country  (IJoston,  1 72 1),  purporting  to  be  by 
"Amicus  Patjri«,"  or,  as  IrumbuU  thinks  (p. 
40)  there  is  little  doubt,  by  the  bmotis  Rev.  John 
Wise,  of  Chebacco.  (Cf.  Briniey  Catai^t  i.  nos. 
1,442-45.1 

To  torcsuill  the  action  of  the  private  bank, 
the  province,  by  a  law»  issued  50,000  to  be  let 
out  fn  mortr'ni^e^  of  real  estate,  and  these  bills 
were  in  circulation  tor  over  thirty  years,  and  llic 
assembly  took  other  action  to  prevent  the  Land- 
bank  scht  mr  being  operative.  The  siib>ittiuent 
emissions  of  paper  money  can  be  traced  in  Felt, 
who  also  cites  the  contemporan,-  tracts,  ranged 
upon  opposite  sides,  and  supporting  on  the  one 
hand  the  conservative  views  of  the  Council, and 
on  the  other  the  heedless  precipitancy  of  the 
House  One  of  these,  Thi  Distressed  stalf  if  th* 
town  of  Boston  ,,>>!y.'J.-rt-d  .  .  .  in  <i  Utter  from  a 
gentleman  to  his  jrtend  in  the  country  (1720), 
excited  the  attention  of  the  council  as  em* 
bo{|ying  veflecttons  on  the  acts  of  the  govern- 
ment' 

In  1722  bills  of  as  small  a  denomination  as 
one^  two,  and  three  pennies^  were  ordered, 


to  provide  small  change^  which  had  become 

scarce. 

The  financial  situation  was  rapidly  growing 
worse.  In  1710  an  ounce  of  silverwas  worth  eight 

shillin^'^  in  paper,  .iinl  in  T727  it  had  ri'^cn  tn 
scvenieen  .shjlliags  ;  and  ax  liiis  lime,  or  near  it 
(tyaft),  there  was  afloat  about  £ykt^fifi»  of  this 
pa|x;r  of  Massachusetts  indtl^cdness,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  similar  circulation  issued  by  the 
other  colonies,  that  of  Rhode  Island  showing  a 
much  greater  deprcti.ition."  Tin.  fall  in  v.aluc 
was  still  incre.isiiig  when  in  1731  there  were 
plans  of  bringing  gold  and  silver  into  the  coun- 
try for  a  medium  of  trade ;  "  but  naturally  the 
needy  mercantile  class  opposed  it.  Thomas 
Hutchinson  early  (i737~3>S)  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  assembly  as  a  consistent  o]>poscr  of 
paper  money,  and  in  1740  he  tried  to  push  a 
scheme  to  hire  in  England  220,000  ounces  of 
gold  to  meet  the  province  bills,  but  he  had  lit- 
t!f  ^Ticccss.  Anotht I  1 II,  mc.  howcvc-r,  flour- 
ished for  a  while;  and  (his  was  one  reviving  the 
old  name  of  the  Land-hank,  though  sometimes 
I  .I'li  d  M  uuifactorv  Vianl;,"  a  bill  for  which  was 
act  afoot  by  Mr.  John  Colman,  a  needy  Boston 
merchant,  as  Hutchinson  calls  him.  Its  princi- 
pal feature  consisted  in  securing  the  issues  of 
the  bank  by  a  mortgage  on  the  real  estate  of 
each  associate  to  the  extent  of  his  subscription. 
It  foun<l  its  support  in  the  small  tradersand  the 
people  of  the  rural  districts,  and  was  •;'j';tain<  d 
in  general  by  the  House  of  Re]>rtji:ntat:vc>. 
The  leading  and  well-to-do  merchants  opposed 
it,  and  set  up  wh  it  was  ca!l od  a  "  .Silver  Scheme," 
—  an  issue  of  notes  to  be  redeemed  in  silver 
after  the  lapse  of  ten  years."  "  Mr.  Hutdiinson/* 
as  this  gentleman  himself  records,  ^'favored 


t  HatcWnson'*  Atastaekuiettt^  iL  307,  ao8. 

'  Brinley,  i.  no.  1,431. 
s  Sabin,  iL  no.  6,711. 

*  Cf.  Haven  hi  Thomas,  ii,  pp.  370-592;  Brinley,  i.  pp.  1S8-191 ;  Csfter-Brawn,  ilL  nos.  1S4,  1S5,  302. 
>  First  Essays  at  Banking  im  New  Brnglamd, 

*  This  tract  (Brinley,  i.  no.  1,434 ;  Sabin,  iv.  14,536)  was  the  work  of  John  Colman,  who  followed  it  later 
in  the  same  year  with  7Vi#  distressd  slate  of  th*  town  of  Boston  once  more  eemsidertd.  etc.  (Hrink-y,  no.  1,439 ; 
Sabin,  iv.  no.  14,537),  which  was  induced  by  an  snswer  to  his  first  tract,  called  A  letter  from  one  in  the  Countrp 
to  his  friend  in  Boston,  1720  (Urinlcy.  i.  no.  1,435,  -"i^  'i43''-37  ^o'  ^*  sequel ;  also  Sabin,  iv.  14,538). 
There  were  further  attacks  on  the  council  in  News  from  Robinson  Crus«f$  iiiand,  with  attendant  crimi- 
nations (Brinley,  i.  nos.  1,440-42). 

*  I'll siriiiks  in  The  Crnturv.  x-^viii,  ."•4S  ;  Gay's  /'/)/.  /////.  U.  .*>.,  iii.  p.  132. 

»  In  a  tract,  Money  the  Sinetrs  of  Tradey  Boston.  1731  (Brinley,  i.  nu.  1,447),  there  is  a  wail  over  the  dis- 
astrous effect  of  Rhode  Island  bills  in  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island,  in  173^,  issued  a  l.ar,t;e  umoimt  of  p.ipcr 
money  fr.r  circulation,  chirfly  in  M.iss.ichiisctts ;  and  the  elder  ct)lony  suffer  <  tl  lU  in  tJic  infliction  in  spite  of  all 
she  could  do.  There  is  in  tiie  Conneeti^ut  Cot.  Records,  1726-35,  p.  421,  a  t.ttsimilc  of  a  threc-sliilling  bill 
of  Ae    New  London  Society  united  for  tnuie  and  commerce  in  New  England." 

^  Trndi-  and  Commerce  inculcated  .  .  .  -with  smu  fro/osa/s  for  tke  Mnging  gold  emd  Hhtr  into  tk* 
country.  Bostmi,  17JI.  (Brinley,  i.  no.  ir44^-) 
V  Bennett,  an  Bniiliih  tnvcilkr,  who  was  in  New  England  at  this  time,  gives  an  aeconat  of  the  currency  in 
/ci.;uc,  and  he  says  that  the  merchants  informed  him  th.it  "the  luLuico  of  tru<ie  with  En|j;land  is  so  much 
against  them  that  they  caimot  keep  any  money  [coinj  amongst  them.  '  Mass,  Hist.  Soc.  Proe.,  iS6o-6a, 
pp.  «3-a4. 

U  Cf.dsactipdeB  of  the  notes  of  the  •'Silver  Scheme"  in  /f,  £,  Hist,  and  GtntaL  Htg^^  1860^  pp.  a63-6|. 
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neither,  but  considered  the  silver  plan  as  with- 
out fraudulent  purpose,  which  he  did  not  think 
could  be  the  case  with  the  Land-bank."  • 

The  favoring  and  the  opposing  of  the  popular 
measure  of  the  Land-bank  drew  lines  sharply  in 
the  current  political  contests.    The  governor 


was  suspected  of  double  dealing,  and  while  he 
was  believed  to  be  personally  interested  in  it,  he 
carried  out  openly  the  opposition  which  the 
Board  of  Trade  instructed  him  to  pursue :  re- 
jected the  speaker  and  committees  of  the  House, 
who  were  urging  its  progress,  and  displaced 


^fxu^Jai id  ^dl£  (vc^fKC  Jmc  from. . 
ifiij^o^cnt^'oj      (<i^aj(aiLc(  anc/.^rouidcwcc  ^ 


l/icrc  01  ^dJl vx^^Cat  c^LLCLCto  Q/^oiieyi 


ahnv  ill  a  Jar  an  i/Stcc(\ 


^^Mncf  Siifij  I  (leftjifi  J  7  /  ^       Or  /ex  of  'inc 


RHODE  ISLAND  PAPER,  — TWELVE  PEXCE.2 


>  P.  O.  Hutchinson's  Thomas  Hutchinson,  p.  51.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Currencies  a/  the  British  flan- 
iations  in  North  America,  and  Observations  on  a  fafer  currency  (Boston,  1740),  is  ascribed  to  Hutchinsoa 

a  From  in  original  bill  in  an  illustrated  copy  of  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Pafer  Currency  of  the  American 
Colonies,  by  Henry  Phillifs,  Jr.,  Roxbury,  1S6;,  — in  Harvard  College  library. 

In  1733,  Boston  instructed  its  treasurer  to  refuse  the  bills  of  the  new  emission  of  Rhode  Island.  {Records 
1729-42,  p.  53.) 
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fMtiees  and  militia  officers  of  that  way  of  thinlE> 

ing.  All  the  while  rumors  of  riot  htpan  to 
prevail,  but  they  were  not  suUicient  to  coerce  the 
govenuBcnt  bi  a  relaxation  of  their  opposition ; 
and  the  governor  on  his  side  carried  espionage 
to  a  degree  which  was  novel.  It  is  said  that 
aoiiKthnig  over  50,000  of  the  banlc's  bills  actu- 
ally got  out ;  but  some  one  discovered  that  .in 
old  act  of  Parliament,  which  came  of  the  exj^lo 
uon  of  the  South  Sea  company,  held  each  part- 
ner responsible,  and  nothing  else  was  needed  to 
push  the  adventure  out  of  existence.* 

Felt  gives  the  main  points  in  the  develop* 
ment  of  this  financial  scheme,  but  here  as  else- 


where his  book  is  a  mere  conglomerate  of  IIV 

digested  items,  referring  largely  to  the  five  vol- 
umes (c.-civ.)  of  the  Mau.  Arcktves^  marked 
"  Pectmiary,**  which  cover  the  monetary  move- 
ments in  Massachusetts  between  1629  and  1775. 
Among  the  Shtlburnt  Papers,  vol.  61,'  there  ap- 
pears a  report  of  the  attorney  general  to  the 
Lords  of  Trade  on  this  scheme  of  erecting  a 
Land-h.iiik  in  Boston,  dated  Nov.  10,  1735. 

A  leading  combatant  in  the  wordy  cuntlict 
which  followed  was  the  Scotch  physician,  Wil!> 
liam  Douglass,  then  living  in  Boston.  His  first 
publication  was  Somt  ohtervatiom  on  the  scheme 
pr^ftded  for  emittit^  £6ofiOO  im  Ulit  «f  a  nm 


1  Island 

^7 


ua, 


rcc/ 


Three  Shilling 

c^from  Y^Qo{ony  ^Rhodc 
.  l-l to  the  ^of,f  cf.ior  ^ffwJl  ie^^ 

6r/  ^A<^  j>//*r(7/^//'cv*  m  all 


RHODE  ISLAND  THKEE-SHILLINGS  BILL,  ijjS.* 


*  Am  Ateoutti  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Consequences  of  the  two  late  Sthfrnes  commonly  caltd  the  Land- 
tank  or  .\fanut'ai  t'ry  S  /it- nit-  ttttj  the  Sihi-r  S./irmt  in  the  PnK'nue  <'/  the  MassaLhwfH!  lUiy.  -uhdxin  the 

Conduct  of  the  late  and  f  resent  <J  r  ttnring  their  Ad  ns  is  occasional^}  considcr'd  and  com- 

fof'd.  in  a  tetter  [A/r.  9, 1 744]  fivm  a  gentleman  in  Boston  to  kit  frhnd  in  London.  1 744.  The  reader 
of  the  life  of  Sam.  .\d.ims  remembers  hnvv  tlie  closing  dajTS  of  his  father's  life  and  the  early  >e.irs  of  his  own 
were  haras&ed  by  prosecutions  on  account  of  tlie  lather's  petsooal  responsibility  as  a  director  of  the  Land-bank 
Company.  (Cf.  Wdls*  Lift  of  Sam.  Adams,  vol.  i.  pp.  9,  26 ;  A^  £.  Mitt,  and  GeneaJ.  iRr/-.,  i860,  p^  s63.) 
The  names  of  the  "  nn'lert.^kers  "  of  the  I.and-lxink  are  given  in  Drake's  ^0i|/mi  p.  6t J. 

2  Historical  MSS,  Commission's  Rtfort,  v.  239. 

•  From  an  orighal  biU  hi  the  Harvard  CoUcge  copy  of  Phillips*  Hist.  Sietekes. 
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itntrtobe  reJfemt'J  'with  silver  autt ^ohf,  Boston,  printed  in  London  in  t-^-j  n  Discourse  cpnc^rn. 

tyfi-^   In  the  same  year  be  publislK-d  without  in^  the  currencies  of  the  Brttish  pUtniations  in 

date.  An  Estay  eonetrmn^  stiver  and  faf^r  eur^  Amtneot  especiaify  witk  regard  to  Adr  f^er 

rencii  S,  more  ^  sh'^ially  -i'ith  regard  to  the  British  money^  m#r9 parUadOlHy  m  rdoHM  t»  MoStOfkU- 

eohttia  m  New  Magiattd^  Boston.'    He  next  tettt.* 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  FIVE-SHILUNGS  BILL,  1737.4 


1  SaUn,  V.  no.  20,723 }  Carter-Browo,  iii.  na  389 ;  Boston  Pub.  Lib.  Bull.^  1884,  138. 
s  Sabin,  v.  20,723. 

«  It  was  reprinted  in  Bo^tr-n  in  1740;  aj^in  in  London,  i r 5 1 ,  with  a  postscript ;  and  once  OMMt^  LoodOB, 
1757.  Sabin,  V.  no. 20,721 ;  Carter-Brown,  iiL  60S,  660 ;  Brinley,  L  no.  1,450  j  Har\ard  Col.  lib'y,  10352.3.  Drt-ig- 
MS  rntented  hb  vjcm  with  not  »  little  fedwg  in  Tariow  notes,  semetfiDea  nncallcd  for,  through  his  Sum- 
mM%  etc,  in  1747.  Two  lejoinden  to  Dou^bst't  views  appeeiedt  entitled  m  followe :  Am  imptiry  imf  UU 

4  From  an  original  bUl  in  tlie  Harvard  College  copy  of  Phillips*  Hist.  Sketches  of  Paper  Currency.  Fao 
similes  of  feOb  of  1 727  and  1741  are  given  la  Smitli'a  Zir.  mid  Hut.  Cunositiest  p.  liii.  Cf.  alao  Potto**  Mam 
tkttt«r. 
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or fj?  1110 udi  April       i;-'^Aini  n  ly  3, 7/ 


NSW  HAMPSHIRE  THRBB-POUNDS  BILL,  1740.1 

naturt  and  us«s  of  motuy,  mtr«  tsfteially  of  tk$  bills  of  fublic  credit,  old  tenor.  .  ,  .  To  which  is  add*d  a 
B'th  *^  "  /vKV  Essay  m  Siher  and  Paptr  CurrtntUs,  As  atso  a  Pntseri^  enatdnimg  rtmarks  on  « 

ir/r  Discourse  concerning  the  Currencies,  Boston,  1740.  (Carter- Brown,  iii.  no.  659;  Boston  I'lib.  I.iby. 
H.  94*53 1  Brinlqr,  L  i^tS  >•)  Observations  occasioned  by  reading  a /am/hlet  intituUd,  A  discouru  concern- 
il^ tk»  airrtmeks,  etc.,  London,  1741.   (Drinley,  i.  na  1,453.) 

Other  tncts  in  the  controversy  were  these :   A  Utter  to   ■ ,  a  ntt  rauuii  in  London  concerning 

m  test*  ttmUmation  in  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  to  im/OJ*  «r  force  a  private  currency  eaiUd 
Landbank  mtoney.  [Boston]  1741.  (Brinley,  i.  no.  i,4;4.)  A  letter  to  a  munkeaa  im  Luidm  it  wttm  tt 
^irvtUdttg  /rim/sd  letter  [as  above]  dated  Feb.  21.  1740.  [D  >vtnn]  1741.  (Boston  Put.  idby.  Bull.,  18% 
p.  t        TbcM  and  odier  title*  can  be  fguad  in  Haven's  Bibliognpbj  in  Tbomas,  U.  pp.  444-508 ;  in  C«rter> 

1  From  an  orijpn.il  bill  in  the  Harvard  C  allege  copy  of  Phillips'  Hist.  Stetehes.  There  is  a  facsimile  of  a 
N.  M .  bin  of  forty  sbilllngs  in  Gaj's  F^.  Hist.  £/.  ^  iU.  p.  133 :  and  o«w  of  a  biU  of  i74>^3  »  CasseU's  Hi^ 
Untied  Statei,  u  p.  486. 
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A  fortunate  plan  for  withdrawing  the  debased 
paper  currency  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  finally 
matured.'  Though  the  taking  of  Louisbourg 
had  severely  taxed  the  colony  with  a  financial 
burden,  the  loss  of  it  by  treaty  now  made  the 
way  clear  to  throw  off  the  same  burden.  Wil- 
liam Hollan,  the  son-in-law  of  Shirley,  had  gone 
over  after  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  rep- 
resent how  the  sacrifices  of  New  England  de- 
served more  recognition  than  was  seemingly 
paid  them  in  the  surrender  of  her  conquest. 
This  and  other  reasons  prevailed,  and  the  gov- 
ernment agreed  to  reimburse  the  province  for 
the  cost  of  the  siege.  This  was  reckoned  on  the 
new  basis  of  paper  money.  Shirley  in  1743  had 
been  allowed  to  give  his  assent  to  an  issue 
called  "  new  tenor,"  in  which  the  value  to  silver 
was  about  ten  times  as  great  as  the  enormous 
flood  of  issues  then  in  circulation  bore,  and  these 
last  were  now  known  as  "old  tenor."  On  this 
new  basis  Louisbourg  had  cost  261, 700,  which 
was  held  to  be  equivalent  to  183,600  in  Lon- 
don, the  pound  sterling  equalling  now  about  30 
shillings  of  the  new  tenor,  and  of  the  old.'^ 
This  agreement  had  been  reached  in  1749,*  and 
the  specie  was  shipped  to  Boston.   Two  hun- 


dred and  seventeen  chests  of  Spanish  dollan 
and  a  hundred  casks  of  copper  coin  were  carted 
up  King  Street,  in  September,  the  harbinger  of 
new  prosperity.  It  was  due  must  to  Thuma& 
Hutchinson's  skilful  urgency  that  the  assembly, 
of  which  he  was  now  speaker,  was  induced  to 
devote  this  specie  to  the  redeeming  of  the  pajwr 
bills  of  the  "old  tenor,"  of  which  ;^'2,ooo,ooo 
were  in  circulation.*  It  was  agreed  to  pay  about 
one  pound  in  specie  for  ten  in  paper,  and  tbe 
commissioners  closed  their  labors  in  1751,  the 
silver  and  copper  already  mentioned  pacing 
nine  tenths  of  it,  while  a  tax  was  laid  to  pay  the 
remaining  tenth.  About  ;^i,Soo,ooo  in  current 
bills  were  presented ;  the  rest  had  been  destroyed 
or  hid  away  and  forgotten.*  Rhode  Island  had 
received  £6,^22  as  her  share  of  the  whole;  but 
as  she  was  not  wise  enough  to  apply  it  to  the 
bettering  of  her  currency,  she  suffered  the  cv;U 
of  a  depreciated  paper  longer  than  her  neigb- 
lx»rs.'  The  same  lack  of  wisdom  governed  New 
Hampshire.  Connecticut  had  always  been  con- 
servative in  her  monetary  practices. 

When  the  Massachu-setts  Assembly,  in  1754. 
sought  to  raise  money  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war  then  impending,  its  debate  upon  an  inquisi- 


Brown,  vol.  iii. ;  in  the  Prince  Catalogue,  under  "  Landbank  "  and  "  Letter,"  pp.  34,  35  ;  In  the  Bnnlrf 
Catal.,  i.  pp.  191-192.  The  general  htsturics  like  Hancroft  (last  revision,  ii.  2'^>3),  Hildreth  (ii.  3S0),  Palfrey 
(iv.  547),  Williamson  (ii.  203),  Barry  (ii.  132),  take  but  a  broad  view  of  the  subject.  Hutchinson  (iL  351) 
b  an  authoritative  guide,  and  \V.  (J.  Sumner  in  his  Hist,  of  Amer.  Currency,  and  J.  J.  Knox  in  C/.  5.  AMs 
(18S4),  have  summarized  the  matter.  Cf.  a  paper  on  the  Land-bank  and  Silver  Scheme  read  before  the 
Amer.  Statistical  Association  in  1874  by  E.  H.  Derby  ;  and  one  by  Francis  Brinley  in  the  Boston  DaUy  Ad- 
vertiser, Sept  4,  1S36.  There  is  a  facsimile  of  a  Mass.  three-shillings  bill  of  1741  and  a  sixpenceof  1744  iii 
Gay's  Po/.  Hist.  U.  S.,  iii.  pp.  I  'l.  134. 

>  In  1749  Douglass  said  (Summary,  i.  535),  "The  parties  in  Massachusetts  Bay  at  present  are  not  the 
Loyal  and  Jacobite,  the  Govcmnr  and  CountrA-,  Whig  and  Tor>',  but  the  debtors  and  creditors.  Tiie  debtor 
side  has  had  the  ascendant  ever  since  1741,  to  the  almost  utter  ruin  of  the  country*." 

'  P.  O.  Hutchinson  {Diary  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Hutchinson,  p.  53)  gives  a  tabic  of  depreciation  which 
the  governor  made  :  — 

Rates  of  Silver  in 


.   .  ^ 

1725-26 

.  15^ 

1738  • 

.  27 

1715 

K}0 

.  lit 

•  739 

.  2*J 

I7I6-I7 

.  12 

•  744  • 

.  30 

1721 

•  «3 

•733 

■ 

• 

.  21 

•745 

...  3^ 

•734  • 

•  25 

1746  . 

36,  38,  40.  41 

1724-25  . 

16 

•737 

.  26J 

•747 

.  50.  55'  ^ 

Felt  (p.  S3)  begins  his  table  in  1710-1711,  at  8  :  for  1712-13  he  gives  SJ  ;  and  (p.  135)  he  puts  the  value  in 
1746-48  at  37,  38,  40 ;  and  in  1749-52  at  60.    Cf.  Ublc  in  Judd's  HaJley,  ch.  xxviL 

•  Admiral  Warren  was  authorized  to  receive  the  money.    Mass.  Archives,  xx.  500,  50S. 

•  Sec  a  humorous  cnntemjKjrary  ballad  on  the  Death  of  Old  Tenor,  in  1750.  reprinted  in  .\fass.  Hist.  Soe. 
Proc,  XX.  p.  3a  It  is  ascribed  to  Joseph  Green  in  the  Brinley  Calal.,  no.  1,439.  Cf.  Some  obsen  atioms  rf 
toting  to  the  f  resent  circumstances  of  the  Province  of  the  Mass.  Bay  ;  humbly  afered  to  the  consideration 
»f  the  General  Assembly,  U<)st(jn,  1750.  (Carter-Brown,  iii.  no.  934  ;  Brinley,  i.  no.  1,457.)  Hutchinson's  plan 
was  opposed  in  A  Word  in  Season  to  all  true  lovers  of  their  liberty  and  their  country,  by  A/ylo  Fret  mam, 
Boston,  1748.   (Brinley,  i.  no.  i^^6.)   Cf.  Minot's  jt/a/.>  '  >.  i.  ch.  v. 

•  Judge  H.  B.  Staples  in  his  Province  Laws  of  Mai  ^  .  -ster,  1884  (p.  13,  etc.),  gives  a  s>'nopsis  ot 
Masaadiusetts  legislation  on  the  subject  of  paper  money  during  the  whole  period ;  but  Ames  and  GoodeO'i 
ed.  of  the  Z.<KrT  is  the  pri- 

•  Stephen  Hopkins  was  '  vn  nf  t^e  mmmltfrr  r^wirting  to  the  assembly  on  the  paper-money  que» 
tion,  Feb.  27, 1749  {R.  L  CoL  ts^  viii.  1S2 ;  and  June  17,  1751,  R,  /.  Col.  Rot, 
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toria]  exciae  hill  levying  a  tax  on  wines  and  liq- 
aors  incited  violent  opposition.  Samuel  Cooper 
launched  at  the  plan  a  pamphlet  called  TSr  Cr^ 

sis.^  Another  brief  attack  apptarcil  with  noth- 
ing on  tlie  tiUe  but  TA^  EcU/se,  MVCCLjy* 
Daniel  Ftmle,  however,  was  accused  of  print* 
ing  another  satirical  account  of  the  Represen- 
tatives' proceedings,  which  was  published  in 
1754  as  Tk*  Monster  of  Monsters,  and  the 
**  Thomas  Thumb,  Esq.,"  of  the  title  is  supposed 
to  have  shielded  Samuel  Watcrhouse.  Fowle 
Mii^  arrested,  and  the  common  hangman  was  di- 
rectiKl  to  bum  the  pamphlet  in  King  StreeL* 
Sabin  says  that  not  more  than  three  or  four 
copies  of  the  tract  escaped,  but  the  Brmtey  Cat- 
uitgut  shows  twa*  After  his  release  Fowle 
printed  in  Boston  the  next  year  (1755)  A  fotnl 
£clifst  of  Liberty.  Being  a  true  and  faithjul 
tieeoutU  of  the  arra^mment  asul  examinatioH  of 
Di:iin-l  Fou-u'  beforjt  the  Ifi  use  of  Ft-prcsi  ittathcs 
ff  Massachusetts  Bajtt  f^'*  ^4*  nS4i  ^''^''('b'  0^ 
ausfuion  of  being  eoiuemed  in  printing  and  pub* 
U$ka^  a  pamphlet,  entitled  The  Munster  of  Mon- 
sters. Written  by  himself  An  Appendix  to  the 
late  Total  Eclipse,  etc.,  appeared  in  1756,* 

In  May,  1755,  a  stamp  act  went  into  operap 
tion  in  the  province,  by  which  the  Representa- 
tives bad  established  duties  upon  vellum,  parch- 
ment, and  paper  for  two  yean.  It  yielded  t^ 
wards  defraying  the  charges  of  the  government 
about  1*350  for  the  years  in  question.*  Shir* 
ley  issued  a  prodaination  of  Its  conditions,  one 
of  which  is  in  the  lUjston  rubllc  Library,  and 
has  been  reprinted  in  its  Bulletin,  1884,  p.  163. 


D.  The  Bounds  of  the  New  England 
Colonies.  —  Dunng  the  provincial  period,  the 
csctemal  limits  and  internal  divisions  of  New 
England  were  the  subject  of  disagreement.  The 
question  as  to  what  constituted  the  frontier  line 
towards  Acadia  was  constantly  in  dispute,  as  is 
explained  elsewhere.* 

On  the  western  side  New  York  had  begun  by 
dairaing  jurisdiction  as  far  as  the  Connecticut 
River.  She  relinquished  this  claim  in  the  main, 
as  to  her  bounds  on  Connecticut,  when  that  col- 
ony pressed  her  pretensions  to  a  line  which  ran 
a  score  of  miles  ft-om  the  Hudson,  and  when  she 
nccnpicd  the  territory  with  her  settlers,  the  final 
adjustment  being  reached  in  1731-^ 

On  the  line  of  Massachusetts  the  controversy 
with  New  York  lasted  longer.  The  claim  of 
that  province  vras  set  forth  in  a  Report  made  in 
i753t  which  is  printed  in  Smith*s  Ntm  Ymrk 
(1S14  ed.,  p.  2S3),  and  Smith  adds  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  Massachusetts  never  exhibited  the 
reasons  of  its  claim  in  answer  to  this  report, 
but  in  the  spring  of  1755  sold  lands  within  the 
disputed  territory.*  In  1764  the  matter  was 
again  in  controversy.  Thomas  Hutchinson  is 
thought  to  have  heen  the  author  of  the  Massa* 
chiiHetts  ari^timcnt  called  Tlu  Gisf  of  the  Pr9l>' 
inces  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  New  York,  ft- 
ipeeting^  homtdary  tin*  bettoeen  the  hue  prwimtM 
(Hof'ton,  i-fi4).i''  Three  years  later  {1767)  a 
meeting  of  the  agents  of  the  two  provinces  was 
held  at  New  Haven,  by  which  tiic  disagreement 
was  brought  to  a  conclusion.** 

For  the  region  north  of  Massachusetts  New 


1  Brinlcy,  i.  1493;  ii.  2,655. 

*  Harv.  Col.  Lib.,  no.  10352.7  ;  iirinley,  ii.  2,636. 

*  Thomas,  Hist,  of  Printing,  i.  129 ;  Minot,  L  3«8 ;  DrskCs  Boston,  p.  635 ;  Mtm.  Hist.  Boston,  iL  404. 
<  Nos.  M94-95- 

*  Briakj,  nos.  1,497-98 ;  HanaeweU'a  Bibliog.  of  ChurUttoum,  p.  9.  Various  other  pamphlets  on  the 
Bxdse  BDl  are  noted  by  Haven  (in  Thomas),  ii.  pp.  520-xr. 

6  The  .->ct  is  printed  and  a  description  of  the  stamps  is  pvcn  in  the  .V.  E.  Hist,  tmd  Gen.  Reg.,  July,  i860,  p. 
367.  One  of  the  stamps  shows  a  Khooaer,  another  a  cod-Ash,  and  a  third  a  pine>tree,'»aU  proper  enUons  of 
Massachoaetts.  The  veod  with  a  sdiooner  rig  was  a  Massaduuetti  bvcBtioB,  being  devised  at  Gloucester 

in  1714,  and  the  story  goes  that  her  name  came  from  some  one  exdaiminft  ^  How  she  schoons ! "  as  she  was 
hunched  from  the  ways.  Cf.  Babson's  Gloucestor,  p^  951 ;  Mag.  of  Amer.  Hist.,  Nov.,  1884,  P-  474>  umI 
(by  Admiral  Preble),  Feb.,  1885,  p.  207 ;  and  United  Service  (also  by  Preble),  Jan.,  18S4,  p.  loi.  The 
earliest  mention  of  the  fish  as  sn  eBd>lem  I  find  in  Parkman's  statement  {Frontencu,  p.  199,  referring  to  Col« 
den's  Five  Nations)  that  one  was  sent  to  the  Iroquois  in  1690  as  a  token  of  alliance.  A  figure  of  a  cod  now 
haogs  in  the  chamber  of  the  Mass.  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  legislative  records  first  note  it  in  1784, 
bat  lead  one  to  infer  fllM  it  had  been  used  earlier,  t.f.  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Ci'I:..  >cpt.,  1866;  Hist.  Mag., 
X.  797.  The  pine-tree  appeari-d  nn  thi'  coined  shilling  piece  in  1652,  ^sliich  known  by  its  name.  Cf.  Hist, 
Mag.,  i.  323,  iiL  197,  317  ;  Mass.  Hist.  Sac.  Proc.,  xL  293;  Mem.  Hist,  boston,  i.  354,  with  references;  Amer. 
Jour,  of  NumismaiUt :  Coin  C^Uetoii*s /ourtuJ,  et& 
f  Cf.  f  off.  ch.  vii. 

*  Clarence  XV'.  Uowen's  Boundary  Disputes  of  Connecticut,  part  iv. ;  S.  E,  Baldwin  on  the  "  Boundarj-  line 
tetween  Couoecttcat  and  New  Yerk,*'  b  the  PTtw  Hmtn  Miti.  Sae.  O/tuHoms,  iii. ;  Sndth's  Now  Yvrk  (1814), 

p.  2-;. 

^  Cf.  further  in  Smith's  posthumous  second  volume,  p.  230;  and  in  papers  by  F.  L.  Pope  in  the  Btrkshirt 
Cmrttft,  May  ty,  so,  a?,  1885.  Cf.  6.  W.  Sehuylat's  Colot^e^  Now  York,  U  s8i. 

!•  Cf.  Brintfy  Catn!.,  no.  T.464;  DeaneS  Bih*i^i-.  Essay  on  €'?'•.  //.•,'■'!/»;<-  f.'/  f!:<f.  publications  (tf '7).  p  "^r 
^  Joumat  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Com—tssaries  of  New  Yori  at  a  Congress  with  the  Commissar 
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York  contended  more  vigorously,  and  the  dis- 
pute over  the  .New  Hampshire  grants  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  present  Vermont,  which  began  in 
'749i  was  continued  into  the  Revolutionary  pe- 
riod. When,  in  1740,  the  king  in  council  bad 
established  the  northern  line  of  Massachusetts, 
the  commission  of  Gov.  Iknning  Wcntworth,  of 
New  Hampshire,  the  next  year  (1741),  extended 
his  jurisdiction  westward  until  it  met  other 
grants,  which  he  interpreted  to  mean  till  it 
reached  a  line  stretched  northerly  in  prolonga- 
tion of  the  westerly  boundary  of  Massachusetts, 
twenty  miles  east  of  the  Hudson,  and  reaching 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Champlain. 
On  the  3d  of  Jan.,  1749,  Wcntworth  made  a 
grant  of  the  town  of  Bennington,  adjacent  to 
such  western  frontier  line.  These  and  other 
grants  of  townships  which  Wcntworth  made  be- 
came known  as  the  New  Hampshire  Grants.* 
The  wars  prevented  much  progress  in  the  set- 
tlement of  these  grants,  but  some  of  the  settlers 
who  were  there  when  the  French  war  closed  as- 
sembled, it  is  said,  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  Peters 
in  1763  on  Mount  I'isgah,  and  broke  a  bottle  of 
spirits  with  him,  and  named  the  country  yrrd 
Monl. 

Gov.  Colden,  of  New  York,  on  Dec  28,  1763, 
issued  a  proclamation  claiming  the  land  thus 
held  under  the  grants  of  Wcntworth,  basing  his 
rights  on  the  grants  in  1664  ^nd  1674  to  the 
Duke  of  York  of  "all  lands  from  the  west  side 
of  the  Connecticut  River  to  the  east  side  of  the 
Delaware  Hay."  On  the  20th  July,  1764,  the 
king  in  council  confirmed  Coldcn's  view,  and 
made  the  Connecticut  River  the  boundary  as 
far  as  45°  north  latitude.  When  this  decision 
reached  Wcntworth  he  had  already  granted  128 
townships.  New  York  began  to  make  counter- 
grants  of  the  same  land,  and  though  the  king 
ordered  the  authorities  of  New  York  to  desist, 
when  word  reached  Ix>ndon  of  the  rising  con- 
flirt,  it  was  the  angry  people  of  the  grants  rather 
than  the  royal  will  which  induced  the  agents  of 
New  York  to  leave  the  territory.  Gov.  John 
Wcntworth  continued  to  make  grants  till  the 
Revolution,  on  the  New  Hampshire  side;  but 
though  Gov.  Moore,  of  New  York,  h.id  iKcn  re- 


strained (1767),  his  successors  had  not  the  same 
fear  of  the  royal  displeasure.  As  the  war  ap- 
proached, the  dispute  between  New  York  and 
the  grants  grew  warmer.'''  In  1773  James  Du- 
ane,  it  is  thought,  was  the  champion  of  the  New 
York  cause  in  two  pamphlets :  A  Stale  of  tfu 
ri);hts  of  the  Colony  of  New  York  with  resfect  to 
its  eastern  boundary  on  Connecticut  Rwer  so  far 
as  concerns  the  late  encroachments  under  the  Gov- 
ernment of  A'cto  Hampshire,  published  by  the 
assembly  (New  York,  1773);  and  A  A'arrativr 
of  the  proceedings  sul>seguent  to  the  Royal  Adju- 
dication concerning  the  lands  to  the  westward  of 
Connecticut  river,  lately  usurped  by  New  Hamf>- 
shire  (New  York,  1773).'  The  next  year  (1774) 
Ethan  .Mien  answered  the  first  of  these  tracts 
in  his  Brief  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  thr 
government  of  New  York.  .-Mien  dated  at  lien- 
nington,  .Sept.  23,  1774,  and  his  book  was  pub- 
lished at  Hartford.* 

The  war  of  indei)endence  soon  gave  opportu- 
nity for  the  British  authorities  on  the  Canada 
side  to  seek  to  detach  the  Vermontcrs  from  their 
relations  to  the  revolting  colonies."  The  last 
of  the  royal  governors  of  New  Hampshire  had 
fled  in  Sept.,  1775,  and  a  congress  at  Exeter 
had  assumed  executive  control  in  Jan.,  1776. 
The  next  year  (1777)  a  convention  framed  a  con- 
stitution, and  by  a  stretch  of  power,  as  is  told  in 
Ira  .Mien's  Hist,  of  Vermont,  it  was  adopted 
without  recurrence  to  the  people's  vote.  In 
March.  1778.  the  state  government  was  fully  or- 
ganized. The  dispute  with  New  York  went  on. 
Gov.  Clinton  issued  a  proclamation.  Ethan 
Allen  answered  in  an  Animadversary  Address 
(Hartford,  1778),'  and  in  Dec,  1778,  a  conven- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  grants  was  held,  and 
their  resolution  was  appended  to  a  document  pre- 
pared by  a  committee  of  the  assembly,  called  A 
public  defence  of  the  right  of  the  New  Hampshire 
grants  {so  called)  on  both  sides  Connecticut  river, 
to  associate  together,  and  form  themselves  into  an 
independent  state.  Containing  remarks  on  sundry 
paragraphs  of  letters  from  the  president  of  the 
Ci'UHcil  of  New  Hampshire  to  his  Excellency  Gov- 
ernor Chittenden,  and  the  New  Hampshire  dele- 
gates at  Congress.' 


the  .Xfassachusetts  Bay,  relating  to  (he  establishment  of  a  partition  line  of  jurisdiction  between  the  tte* 
provinces,  New  York,  Conference  between  the  Commissaries  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  the  Commit- 

saries  of  New  York,  Boston.  1  ;6vS.  Statement  of  the  case  respecting  the  controversy  between  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  respecting  their  boundaries,  London,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  1767. 

J  The  form  of  these  charters  is  given  in  the  ^V.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg.,  1S69,  p.  70. 

'  H.  Hall  in  Hist.  .Mag.,  xiii.  pp.  22,  74. 

'  Brinlcy,  ii.  no.  2,799  ;  Sabin,  x.  p.  413. 

•  Brinley  Catal.,  nos.  2,510,  2,6j2  ;  Sparks'  Catal.,  nos.  47, 50.  Allen's  argument  in  this  tract  was  reprinted 
in  1779  in  his  Vindication  of  the  opposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Vermont  to  the  government  of  New  York 
(Dresden,  1770). 

•  John  L.  Rice,  in  Mag.  of  Amer.  Hist.,  viil.  p.  i.    Cf.  Journals  of  Prev.  Cong.  etc.  (.Albany,  1S42). 

•  Brinley,  1.  no.  2.5 11.    Cf.  for  the  proclamation,  Sabin,  xiii.  53,  873. 

•  Printed  at  Dresden,  Vt.,  1779,  and  reprinted  in  the  Records  of  the  Gmernor  and  Council  of  Verm^om 
(Montpelier,  1877),  vol,  v.  pp.  5a5-54a   Brinley,  I  na  2,511;  Boston  Pub.  Library,  2338.1a 
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The  same  yeai  the  legislature  of  New  Vork  Bay,  to  the  (irritory  of  V^irmant ;  with  occastcnat 

directed  the  preparation  ot  a  ColUction  of  <vi-  remarks  on  the  Umg  tUspuUd  claim  of  New  York 

dettee  in  vuuHtatkn  «f  ike  terrUoriai  rights  tuut  U  tke  some.* 

/uriii^ic  ficu  of  the  stati  tf  Nno  Yoi-k,  ai^ainsl  the  In  17S2,  Ethan  Allen  again  lirnirqht  out  at 

claims  of  the  commonwealth  0/  Massachusetts  and  Harttord  his  The  present  state  of  the  controversy 

Ntw  Hempskirtf  and  tht  people  of  the  granttvfkt  ietwMm  tkt  ttmtts  «f  NfW  York  Mid  Nm  ffamp- 

are  commonly  cat J  I'tmumters.    It  was  pre-  shin  ,  n  the  me  ftrt^and the  sUttt  ^  Vermtmi  9H 

pared  by  James  Duanc,  James  Morrin  bcott*  the  other.* 

and  Egbert  Heiuon,  and  u  printed  m  the  Fknd  The  aigoments  and  proofs  were  rehearsed  in 

Publications  of  the  New  York  Historical  Soci-  1784,  whm  the  question  was  to  be  presented  to 

ety,  1S70  (pp.  277-52^).    On  the  other  side,  court»  in  a  brief  by  James  Duane,  called  StcUe  of 

Ethan  Allen  pablished  A  vitulUatkm  of  the  oppO'  the  emdenee  and  argument  in  support  of  the  terri' 

Hticm  of  the  inhabitants  of  Vermont  to  the  goverm-  torial  fights  ofjuriuiutton  of  New  York  against  the 

ment  of  New  York,  isttJ  of  their  right  to  form  an  gfn'ernment  of  iVWt-  ffiim^-hi>\  art  J  the  claimants 

independent  state  ;^  and  in  17S0,  in  connection  under  it^  and  against  the  CommotnoccUth  of  Mas- 

with  Jonas  Fay,  and      order  of  the  governor  saehmsetts.   An  amicable  adjustment  prevented 

and  council,  he  published  A  concise  refutation  of  the  piihlic.itinn  of  this  document,  and  it  was  first 

the  elaims  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachtuetts  printed  in  the  A'.  Y.  Hist.  See.  Coll.  for  1871.* 

1  Printed  at  Dresden,  1 779,  and  reprinted  in  the  Records  tf  the  Council  of  Safely  of  Vermont  (Hontpe- 
fier,  liji),  voL  L  p.  444.   Cf.  Brinlcy,  i.  no.  3,513. 

S  Printed  at  flartford^  1780,  and  reprinted  in  the  Henrds  of  the  Gov.  and  Council  of  Vermont  (Muntpclier 
1874),  voL  iL  p.  223.  Cf.  Brinlcy,!.  np.  2,514.  Stephen  K.  Bradley  published  the  same  year  VermonCs ^ 
p«al  to  the  candid  and  impartial  -world  (Hartford,  I'^'o).  Brinlcy,  i.  no.  2,;  15.  The  /ourna/j  of  Congress 
(iii.  462}  show  how,  June  2,  17S0,  that  body  denounced  the  claims  of  the  people  of  the  New  Hampsliire 
in^nui.   The  same  journals  (iv.  pp.  4, 5)  give  the  Vemumt  statement  ol  their  case,  dated  Oct  16, 1781 ;  and 

New  Vorl;':i  rcjriindcr,  Nnv,  i^.  \ 

8  It  is  reprinted  in  the  Ktiurds  0/  the  Cnn:  and  Council  of  Vermont  (Montpelier,  1S74),  vol.  ii.  p.  35  j. 
Brinlejr,  L  na  a,$i6.  It  was  published  anonjrmously.  Cf.  under  date  of  March  i,  178a,  the  Report  on  the 
history  of  the  N.  H.  prants  in  XW  Journals  of  Congress,  iii.  729-^?.  Th*"  pardnn  by  N>w  ^^lrk  of  those  who 
had  been  engaged  in  founding  VermcMit  is  in  Ibid.  iv.  31  (April  14,  17^2);  and  a  report  to  Congress  ac> 
knowledging  tier  autonomy  is  in  Ibid.  iv.  p.  ii.  (April  17,  liia), 

E>ocuinentar\-  sources  respecting'  this  proI.;m;^'rfJ  controversy  will  be  found  in  William  Shde.  Jr.'s  Vermont 
State  Papers,  being  a  collection  of  records  and  documents  connected  with  the  assumption  and  establish- 
imtnt  of  gmmment  ty  the  /eep/o  of  Vermont  (Middieliury,  18*3);  in  Dteuments  esnd  Roeords  retaling 
to  New  Hamp^htt. ,  v.;  in  O'Callaghan's  Doc.  Hist.  Nnv  York,  vol.  iv.  pp.  329-623,  with  a  map;  in  the 
Fund  Publications  of  the  N.  Y.  Hist.  Society,  voL  iii.,  and  in  the  Historical  Aiagaune  (187^74),  voL  xxL 
Henry  Stevens,  hi  die  pieface  (p.  viL)  df  hb  BibtkHkeea  fftstoriea  (1870)*  refc*  to  a  coUccdon  of  papera 
foriUL-d  i)v  Ills  father,  Henrv  StUL-ns,  sc-iitor,  "f  I5,irnef.  Vcnuont.  The  first  volume  of  the  CoUcttions  of  the 
Vermont  Hist.  Soc.  had  other  papers,  the  editing  of  which  was  sharply  criticised  by  H.  B.  Dawson  in  the 
Historient  Magazine,  Jan..  tSyi ;  with  a  reply  by  Hiland  Hall  in  the  July  number  (p^  49).  The  controversy 
was  omtiniic'd  in  the  Volume  for  1879,  Mr.  Hall  iuomg  fly  leaves  of  aigvment  and  icnianstnnce  to  the 
editor's  statements. 

The  earliest  general  survey  of  the  subject,  after  (he  difficulties  were  over,  (s  in  Ira  AUen*!s  Nedural  and 

f9UtUeU  History  of  the  State  of  Vermont  (London,  »79S,  with  a  map),  which  is  reprinted  in  the  first  vol- 
ume  of  the  Collectiont  of  the  Vermont  Hist.  Soc.  (Montpelier,  1S70).  It  is  claimed  to  be  "  the  aim  of  tlie 
writer  to  lay  open  the  source  of  contention  between  Vermont  and  New  York,  and  the  reasons  whidi  Induced 
the  former  to  repudiate  both  the  jurisdiction  and  claims  of  the  latter,  before  and  during  the  American  Rev- 
olution, and  also  to  point  out  the  embarrassments  the  people  met  with  in  founding  and  establishing  the 
independence  of  the  State  ;^nst  the  intrigues  and  dalins  of  New  Yorie,  New  Hampshire,  and  Masaadiu* 
setts."  The  most  extensive  of  the  later  accounts  is  in  Hiland  Hall's  Early  Hist,  of  Vermont  (1S68),  ch.  v. 
and  vi.,  with  a  part  of  Mitchell's  map  of  1755.  Smith's  History  of  Nnv  York  (ii.  149}  gives  the  New  York 
side  of  the  controversy.  Cf.  also  BatKroft's  United  States,  final  revision,  ii.  361 ;  and  Philip  H.  Smlfli's 
GreeM-Afonutain  BofS^or  Vermont  and  the  New  York  land  jobbers  (Pawling,  N.  Y.,  1885). 

The  controv«Tsv  enter";  more  or  less  into  local  histories,  hkc  Holden's  Queensbury,  N.  Y.  (p>39j);  William 
Bassctt's  JRichmond.  A'.  //.  (ch.  iii.);  O.  E.  Randall's  Chesterfield,  N.  H.  ;  Saunderson's  CharUstou'n,N.  H. 
All  the  towns  constituting  these  early  grants  arc  included  in  .Abby  Maria  Hemenway's  Vermen!  J/istot  i^al 
Catrtieer,  a  toetd  histtry  of  eM  the  towns  in  tite  State  (Burlington  and  Montpelier,  1867-1SS2),  in  four 
volumes. 

The  hiliBogmphy  of  Vermont  to  iMo,  showing  250  titles,  was  printed  by  B.  H.  Hall  in  Nortatfs  Lit..  Keg' 
ister,  vol.  vi. ;  a  more  extended  list  of  6,000  titles  by  Marcus  D.  fJilman  was  printed  in  the  Argns  and  Pet 
triot,  of  Moo^ielier,  Jan.,  1S79.  to  Sept  15,  1S80.   (Boston  Public  Library,  6170.14.) 
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Connecticut  claimed  certain  lands  in  North- 
ern Pennsylvania,  which  came  within  her  juris- 
diction by  the  cxicii^iun  uf  htr  lints,  ex- 
preMed  in  her  charter  of  1662,  westward  to 
the  South  Sea.  New  York,  being  then  in  the 
possession  of  a  Christian  power,  was  excepted, 
but  the  claim  w^s  preserved  farther  vest.  In 
1753  a  company  waii  farmed  to  colonize  these 
Connecticut  landa  in  the  busquchonua  valley, 
and  lands  were  bought  of  the  Indians  at  Wyo- 
ming. The  government  of  Pennsylvania  ob- 
jeaed,  and  claimed  the  lands  to  be  within  the 
bounds  of  William  Penn's  charter.  (CI  Penna. 
Areknes,  ii.  120,  etc.)  The  defeat  of  Bisddock 
checked  the  disfiutc,  but  m  1761  it  was  renewed. 
In  1^63  ttic  home  govcrnuitnt  required  the  Con- 
necticut people  to  desist,  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  not  satisfied  the  Indian  owners.  New  bar- 
gains were  then  made,  and  in  1769  settlements 
i^ain  took  place.  General  Gage,  as  oommander- 
in-chief  of  the  rriti>li  tntop-,  on  the  continent, 
refused  to  interfere.  In  1774,  William  Smith 
prepared  an  ExammatimeftkeCimHeetkutelaim 
to  latidj  hi  Pc  ttnsy'i  aitia,  with  an  appiiidix  anJ 
map  (Philadelptiia,  1774J ;  and  Benjamin  Trum- 
bull issued  A  Kea  in  viHdkaiiati  of  the  Cmtmeti' 
tut  title  to  the  contested  lamb  west  of  the  Provind 
pf  A\'7i<  Voi  l-  (Xl  w  Haven,  1774).  See  entries  in 
the  BrmUy  Catalogue,  Nos.  2121,  etc.  The  dis- 
pute was  later  referred  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, which  in  17S1  decided  in  favor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  .Aug.  8,  I7i>3,  commissioners  were 
appointed.  {Jtntmals  tf  Ctngtett^  iv.  59,  64.) 
Connecticut  still  claimed  west  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  though  she  retained  for  a  while  the  "  West- 
em  Reserve,**  she  finally  ceded  <i79&-i8oo)  to 


the  United  States  all  her  claims  as  far  as  the 

Missis'sipj)?.'  The  claims  of  Massachusetts,  on 
similar  gruuuda,  to  land  in  .Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin were  surrendered  to  the  general  goveriK 
ment  in  1785. 

■ 

The  original  patent  for  the  Maasachosetts 

Comi)any  made  its  northern  line  three  milcit 
north  of  the  Merrimac  River.  New  Hampshire 
daimed  that  it  should  be  run  westerly  from  a 
point  on  the  coast  three  mile>  nonh  of  the  month 
of  that  river.  When  the  lioard  of  Trade,  in 
i737>  selected  a  commission  to  adjudicate  upon 
this  claim,  Massachusetts  was  not  in  favor,  and 
New  Hampshire  got  more  than  she  asked,  the 
line  being  rua  north  of  the  river  three  miles, 
and  parallel  to  it,  till  it  reached  the  mc^  Mttth- 
eriy  point  of  the  river's  ooun^when  it  was  con- 
tinued due  west.* 

Respecting  the  boundaries  on  the  side  of 
Maine,  there  is  a  journal  of  Walter  Bryent,  who 
in  1741  ran  the  line  between  New  Hampshire 
and  York  County  in  Maine.* 

!\Ia>.sachiisetts  also  lost  territory  in  the  south. 
The  country  of  King  Philip  on  the  easterly  side 
of  Narragansett  Bay  bad  been  claimed  by  Ply- 
mouth, and  Massachtltetia,  by  the  union  under 
the  province  charter,  succeeded  to  the  older  cnl- 
ony's  claim.  \x\  arbiiriiliuu  m  174I  did  not  give 
all  she  daimed  to  Rhode  Island,  but  it  added 
the  eastern  towns  along  the  bav.*  On  the  fron- 
tiers of  Connecticut,  the  towns  of  Entield,  Suf- 
field,  Somen,  and  Woodstodc  had  been  settled 
bv  Massachusetts,  and  bv  an  agreement  in  1713 
she  had  included  them  in  her  jurisdiction.^  In 
1747,  finding  the  taxes  in  Massadiusetts  harden* 


t  "Early  Connecticut  Claims  in  Pennsylvania,"  by  T.  J.  Chapnun  in  Mag.  of  Amer.  Hist.,  Aug.,  1884. 

2  Cf.  documents  mentioned  in  Henry  Stevens's  Caial.  of  books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  New  Hampshire 
(1885,  p.  15),  which  documents  were  sold  by  him  to  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  Stevens  says  letrarding 
the«ie  pnpcrs :  "  De.ir  fu^^y  Liltl  Richard  H.ikluyt,  tlic  mi<>t  learned  :;cographer  of  his  a^o.  but  with  certain 
crude  and  warped  notions  of  the  South  Sea  -  iluwn  the  back  side  uf  Florida,'  which  became  worked  into  many 
of  Xing  James's  and  IQag  Charies's  charters,  and  the  many  grants  that  grew  out  of  them,  was  the  unconscious 
parent  of  many  i;«'ni;raphica!  pti^.tle-?.  .  .  .  .All  these  arc  ftilh-  illi:<!tratf<i  in  thf  numernti"!  paper*  cited  in  these 
cases.*'  The  Thomlmson  corrc>|>ondcnce  (1733-37)  in  the  Belknap  papers  (Mass.  Hist.  Soc),  which  is  printed 
in  the  M  /r.  Prtv.  Papers,  hr.  833,  etc.,  rebtes  to  the  boumds  widi  MasaachUMtts,  and  chiefly  consists  of  le^ 

tcrs  which  paK-sffl  brt\%-ccn  Theodore  Atkinson,  of  Port=;moiith.  and  Capt.  John  Thomlinsnn,  the  province  agent 
in  London.  Cf.  Hiland  Hall's  ^WmoHt,  d*.  iv. ;  Paltrey's  New  England,  iv.  554  Belknap,  Farmer's  ed., 
p.  S19;  and  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  die  name  Kearurge,  ui  the  N.  H,  Hist,  Sfc  Pne^  1S76-84, 
p.  136.  The  journal  uf  Richnrd  ILv/zcn  (1741),  in  ntontaf  the  bounds  of  Mass.  and  New  Hampahiic^  is 
given  in  the  N.  £.  Hist,  and  Gen.  A'eg.,  xxxiii.  323, 

s  HiOerieml  Mag^  tA  ser.  vol.  Ix.  17 ;  N.  H.  Prw.  Popersy  vi.  349^  Cf.  Belfcinp^s  New  Hampskh*,  BL  349  i 
and  Farmer's  ed.  of  same,  p.  245.  Doni»lass  (Summitry,  i.  261)  puint--  'u;t  lunv  inex.ict  knowlcdcie  about  the 
variation  of  the  needle  complicated  the  matter  of  running  lines  afresh  upon  old  records.  Cf.  also  Ibid.,  p.  363. 

*  The  ofigfaial  MS.  award  of  the  comndssioneis  is  In  the  Stateipaper  office  In  London.  The  CartefSmm 
C.:f.i'..  iii.  no.  692,  sliiiw>  .1  cpv  of  it.  The  Egerton  MSS.  in  the  Hritish  >!useum  have,  under  nO. 993* ^S*^ 
ous  papers  on  the  bounds  of  Massachusetts,  1735-J4.   Cf.  also  Douglass.  Summary,  i.  399. 

*  Hr.  Waters  reports  in  the  British  Museum  an  office  copy  of  the  "  Bounds  between  Hssssehosetls  Baj 
and  Connecticut,"  atteste<l  by  K.i-cr  Wo'cr^tt.  .iiid  a  plan  of  the  soutli  buunds  of  Massachu'x  tts 
Bay  as  it  is  said  to  have  been  run  by  Woodward  and  Safery  in  1643.  Douglass  {Summarj/,  L  415}  has  some 
Botei  on  the boondi  of  Mauachusetts  Bay;  aad  on  those  widi  Coonecticut  thsrs  are  tlie  original  adi  «f  dnt 
orovuice  in  the  Cmm.  Col.  Reeerdt,  iv.  (1707-1740). 
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«ome  from  the  expenses  of  the  war,  these  towns  Johnston's  P>  i.fol,  Bremen,  and PematjuiJ,  which 

Appuc<i  to  be  received  by  Connecticut,  and  tiieir  gives  a  map  oi  the  Damariscotta  Kiver  and  the 

wish  was  acceded  to»  while  Massachuaetta  did  Pemaqtitd  region,  with  the  settlementa  of  1751 ; 

OOt  dare  risk  an  appeal  to  the  king  in  council.*  R.  K.  Scwall's  And,  nt  D.  minu  iis  of  Afutne : 

The  disputes  ot  Connecticut  and  Rhode  James  W,  North's  ^w^j/a;  G.  A.  and  H.  W. 

and  Tespecting  the  Nanaganaett  country  resulted  Wheeler's  Bnnmriek,  Th^kam,  taid  Mtrpswellt 

on  that  side  ill  a  lo>s  lo  CunncCtitul.-  ini  luJini^  the  atuienl  ti  rritorv  knatmt  M  P^iptcti^ 

In  an  interesting  paper  on  the  "  Origin  of  the  Boston,  1878  (ch.  iv.  and  xxiii.). 

Bamcs  of  towns  in  Massachusetts,"  by  Williaia  See  the  present  History  (Vol.  III.  p.  365)  for 

II.  Whitmore,  in  the  Proceedings  (xii.  393-419)  notes  on  the  local  history  of  Maine,  and  (Ibid., 

of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Society,  we  can  trace  the  loss  p.  3164)  for  references  to  the  general  historians, 

of  towns  to  Massachusetts*  which  she  had  Incor-  —  SuUivaa,  whose  want  of  perspicuousness  Gra- 

porated,  and  find  some  reflection  of  political  hame  (i.  253)  complains  of,  and  Williamson, 

changes.    Up  to  t7;52  the  names  of  tfrntis  were  At  the  ]>rc«;ent  Hriinswick  (Maine),  Fort  .\n- 

supplicd  by  the  pedtionerii,  but  alter  that  date  dros  had  been  buiit  in  1 688,  and  had  been  demol* 

the  incorporation  was  made  in  blank,  the  gov*  ished  in  1694.  Capt  John  Gyles  erected  there 

emor  filling  iti  the  name,  which  may  account  in  August,  17 1>  a  post  whicli  was  called  Fort 

fur  the  large  number  of  names  of  English  peers  George.    Ruins  of  it  were  noticeable  at  the  be- 

and  statesmen  which  were  attached  to  Massa*  ginnbig  of  this  century.  There  is  a  sketch  of  it 

chusctts  towns  during  the   provincial  iK-riod.  in  Wheeler's  Brutirwkkt  7\)ptiaM,  amd  Marfi$- 

The  largest  class  of  ihe  early  names  seems  due  weil,  pp.  624,  629. 

to  the  names  of  the  places  in  England  whence  The  fort  at  St.  Georges  (Thomaston,  Me.) 

their  early  settlers  came.    Prof.  F.  B.  Dexter  had  been  built  originally  in  1719-20,  to  protect 

presented  to  the  .American  Antiquarian  Society,  the  Waldu  patent;  it  was  improved  in  1740^ and 

in  April,  i8S^  a  paper  of  similar  character  ic>  again  in  1752  was  considerably  strengthened, 

specting  the  towns  of  Connecticut.  (Williamson,  i.  2S7.) 

At  Pemaquid,  on  the  spot  where  Andros  had 

E.  Forts  and  Frontier  Towns  of  New  established  a  post,  Phips  had  built  Fort  William 

£ngl.\nd.  —  The  large  increase  during  recent  Henry  in  1692,  which  had  been  surrendered  by 

years  in  the  study  of  local  histon,-  has  greatly  Chubb  in  i^yS.    It  is  describes!  in  Dummer's 

broadened  the  field  of  detail.   As  scarcely  one  Defence  of  the  New  England  Charters^  p.  31 ; 

of  the  older  settlements  to  the  west,  north,  and  Mather's  Magnolia^  book  viii.  p.  81.  In  1729 

east  e>capt[}  the  horrors  of  the  French  and  In-  Col.  David  Dunbar  erected  a  stone  fort,  perhaps 

dian  wars,  the  student  following  out  the  minor  on  the  same  foundations,  which  was  called  Fort 

phases  must  look  into  the  histories  of  the  towns  Ftederick.  There  is  a  plan  of  the  latter  post  in 

of  New  England.    Convenient  finding-lists  for  Johnston's  Bristol^  firi  tiu  ii,  and  Petnofuidf  pp* 

the»t  towns  are  the  Check-list  of  Amer.  local  his-  9l6,  264.    Cf.  Eaton's  tVarreUf  2d  ed. 

tpry,  by  F.  B.  Perkins :  Colbum's  BMiog.  of  Mat-  Farther  down  the  Kennebec  River  and  oppo- 

saehusetts  :  Bartlett's  Bihliog.  of  Rhode  Island;  site  the  upper  end  of  .Swan  Island  stood  Fort 

and  .\.  P.  C.  Criffin's  "  Articles  on  American  Richmond,  which  had  been  built  by  the  Massa- 

local  history  in  Historical  Collections,  etc,"  now  chusetts  i>eople  about  1723.    Near  the  present 

publishing  in  x\vtB9s9am  PnNie  LOraty  SitttttiH,  Augusta  the  Plymouth  Company  founded  Forts 

For  the  Maine  to%\Ti<?  particular  reference  mav  Shirlev  and  We>tern  in  I754.    There  are  plans 

be  made  to  Cjtus  Eaton's  Thomaston,  Kock-  and  views  of  them  in  J.  W.  North's  Augusta, 

land,  and  South  Thamtuton  (1863),  vol.  i.;  E.  E.  pp.  47-4^  Cf.  Nathan  Weston's  Oration  at  the 

Poume's  Welts  iind  Kt  unehunk  ;  Cushmaii's  .^'Z-  C^nfennint  Cric  hratioit  of  the  Etw  liott  tf  f^rt 

vent  Sheefscot and  Newcastle  :  Willis's  Portland  IVestern,  July  4,  1854,  Augusta,  1854- 
faded.);  ViA»am**  Siteo  af$d  Bidde/ord ;  Eaton's      Col.  John  Winslow  planned,  in  1754,  on  a 

fVarren  (2d  ed  ),  which  gives  a  map,  marking  point  half  a  mile  below  Tcconick  Falls,  the 

the  sites  of  the  forts  about  the  Georges  Kiver ;  structure  known  as  Fort  Halifax,  according  to  • 

>  Bowen's  Boundary  Disputes  of  Connecticut,  part  lii. ;  Palfrey's  New  England,  iv.  364.  The  report  of 
the  joint  committee  en  the  northern  boundary  of  Conn,  and  Rhode  Ishod,  April  4, 175a,  is  printed  io  R.  /. 

C-'/.  Rfi  ..  V.  ;4'">.    Cf-  r<ist-T'>  Sttf  hfn  If  /L-im.  i.  14;, 

^  Bowen,  parts  ii.  and  iii.,  with  maps  of  Connecticut  {}'!2<i)  and  Rhode  Island  (i/iS);  Rhod4  Island  Col. 
Rteordt,  iv.  370;  Palfrey,  iv.  I'^a;  R.  L  Hist,  Mog.,  Jtdy,  iNS^.  p.  fii ;  and  the  map  fn  Arnold's  Rhode  fs/and^ 
ii.  i  tJ,  showinj;  t)ie  claims  of  (  itinccticut.  Cf.  Foster's  Stefken  H<ypkins,  i.  144.  Since  Vol.  III.  was  printed 
some  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  earlier  disputes  over  the  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  bounds  through  the 
publication  by  the  Mass.  Hist  Soe.  of  the  TrumMl  Papers,  vol.  i.  (pp.  40,  76),  edited  by  Chaa.  Deane,  who 
gives  referenc*-<i.  Rhode  Island's  answer  to  Connecticut  about  their  bounds  in  1698,  and  Other  papers  pcx^P^ 
flig,  ace  also  printed  with  references  in  the  Trumbull  Pafsrs,  i.  p.  196,  etc  j/r^ 
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ihv  extent  shown  by  tlic  doUcd  line  in  the  an- 
nexed cut.'  Winslow's  letter  to  Shirley,  with  the 
plan,  is  in  the  Mass.  Arrhn-t-j,  and  both  arc  given 
in  North's  Augusta,  pp.  59,  60.  The  fort  was 
completed  the  next  year  hy  William  Lith|roiir,  as 
shfiwn  hv  the  Muk  part  of  the  cut,  the  rear 
flanker,  forming  the  centre  of  the  original  plan. 


Eleazer  Melvin's  company  in  Gov.  Shirley's  ex- 
pedition to  the  Norridgewock  country,  when  Fort 
Halifax  wns  erected  in  1754,  kept  by  John  Bar- 
ber (May  30,  1754  — Aug.  17,  1754).  i&  »n  M 
S.  Nisi,  and  Gen.  Rtg.,  1873,  pp.  381-85. 
further  in  Willinmson's  Maint,  i.  300;  Hiitchin- 
iion's  Massachusetts,  \\\.  36.  A  plan  (1754)  o£  the 


FOKT  HALIFAX. 


having  been  built,  however,  by  Winslow.  This 

1)l<)rk-hon3e  measured  20X20  feet  bcl-nv,  and 
on  the  overliung  27  X  27  feet.  The  narrower  of 
the  large  structures  was  the  barracks,  also  raised 
by  Winslow,  but  removed  by  Lithgow,  who  built 
the  other  portions.  The  cut  follows  a  rccon- 
stniction-draft.  made  by  Mr.  T.  O.  Paine,  which 
Is  given  by  North  (p.  62).  The  flanker  nearest 
the  river  is  still  standiriL;,  .uul  the  tipri[;ht  planks 
on  the  side,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  cut,  mark 
the  efforts  which  have  been  made  of  late  to  se^ 
cure  the  timbers  In  the  Maine  Historical  So- 
ciety's Cfiileciums,  vol.  viit.  p.  198,  is  a  history  of 
the  fort  by  William  Goold,  as  well  as  the  an- 
nexed cut  nf  ,\  restnratiiin  of  the  entire  fort, 
drawn  by  that  gentleman  from  descriptions,  from 
the  tracings  of  the  foundations,  and  from  the  re- 
maining Hanker.  The  ])rccedinR  volume  (vii.) 
of  the  same  ColUctio$u  had  contained  "  materials 
for  a  history  *  of  the  fort,  edited  by  Joseph  Wil- 
liamson, —  mainly  documents  from  the  Mass. 
Arehn/u.    A  joamal  of  the  march  of  Capt 


Kennebec  River  forts,  by  John  IndisoCt  (meas- 
uring 3|'jX  r  ).  i-  noted  in  the  Catalogtu  0/ tke 
JCfug's  Maps  (i.  jSo),  in  the  Britbh  Museum. 
The  forts  on  the  Kennebec,  and  the  chief  locali- 
ties of  that  river,  are  described  by  Col.  William 
l.itht^ow  in  I7f)7,  in  .i  (h  position  printed  in  the 
N.  i.,  Iliit.  and  Gi  iu-.d.  K(g.,  1S70,  p.  2I.  Lith- 
gow  was  then  fifty-two  years  old,aad  had  known 
the  river  from  childhood. 


In  1752,  when  there  was  some  prospect  of  qui- 
eting the  country,  and  tnidc  houses  were  built  at 
Fort  Richmond  and  St  Georges,  William  Lhlfr 


\  The  cuts  of  this  foct  have  been  kindly  furnished  by  the  Maine  Historical  Sodety. 
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gow  and  Jabez  liradbury  were  put  in  charge  of 


A  paper  by  Richard  Pike,  on  the  building  and 
oocnpanqr  of  Fort  Pownall,  on  the  Pfenobecot,  is 

in  the  X.  E.  Hist,  amd  Gen.  Reg.,  i860,  p.  4.  In 
'Willianiiiun's  Belfast^  p.  56,  is  a  conjectural  view 
of  the  fort,  drawn  from  the  descriptions  and 
firom  a  survey  of  the  site  in  1828.  A  Sur:\y  </ 
tA*  river  and  hay  of  Peii.'/'^.,>t.  Av  nrj,  r 
I*emmallt  1759,  is  among  llie  king's  maps  (CalaL, 
ii.  167)  in  the  British  Museum.  A  journal  of 
Pownall'-*  expedition  to  begin  this  fort  was  print- 
ed, with  notes,  by  Joseph  Williamson  in  the 


of  the  Report  of  the  Adjutanl-Gentrai  of  New 
Uamptkkrt^  1866^  sapplenentcd  b]r  others  given 

in  the  A'.  //.  Revolutionary  Rolls,  vol.  i.  (1886). 
The  volumes  of  the  series  of  PravincisU  Paptrt 
pnUished  by  that  State  (yoIs.  ix^  xi,  xil^  xiii.), 
and  called  " Town  Papers,  i63S-i 784,"  give  the 
local  records.  The  principal  town  histories  de- 
tailing the  events  of  the  wars  are  Potter's  Moiif 
Chester;  Houton's  Concord;  Runnel's  Sanborn- 
ton  ;  Little's  IVarren  ;  C.  C.  Coffin's  Boscameu; 
H.  H.  Saunderson's  Charlestawn  ;  B.  Chase's 
Old  Chester ;  V  J.  Fox's  Dunshible;  Aldridl'k 
IV.i/pole  ;  and  Morrison's  IVindhnm. 

In  1704  the  assembly  of  New  Hampshire  or- 
dered that  every  booseholder  should  iwovide 
liimsclf  with  snow-shoes,  for  the  use  of  winter 
scouting  parties.   {N.  //.  Frov.  Faf<rf,  iii.  29a) 


FLANKER,  FORT  HAUFAX. 


mst  Coli^  V.  363.  CL  Williamson's 
IMT,  i.  337.  This  fort  was  completed  in  July, 
1759,  at  a  cost  of  /■;.ooo,  and  stood  till  1775. 
Cf.  A.  E.  Hist,  and  (Jeneal.  Reg.,  1859,  p.  1O7, 
with  an  extnct  from  the  Boston  Nem^Ltttrr, 
May  31,  1759. 

This  enumeration  covers  the  principal  forti- 
fied posts  In  the  disputed  territory  at  the  east* 
warf!  :  but  numerous  other  garrison  posts,  block- 
houses, and  stockades  were  scattered  over  the 
country.*  A  view  of  one  of  these,  known  as  Lar- 
rabce's  garrison  stockade,  is  given  in  Bourne's 
Wells  «md  Ktmubunk,  ch.  xxi.  The  view  of  a 
block-house  buftt  in  17 14,  near  the  junction  of 
the  Kennebec  and  Sebasticook  rivers,  as  sketched 
in  1852,  is  annexed. 

West  of  Maine  the  frontier  stretched  from 
the  Piscataqua  to  tlie  valley  of  the  Housatonic 
For  the  New  Hampshire  part  of  this  line, 
Belknap's  Hist,  of  Xew  Hampshire  must  be  sup> 
plemented  for  a  general  survey  by  B  H.  Hall's 
£aft'-r>t  I'  rrrt,^/:/.  So  far  as  the  muster-rolls  of 
frontier  service  show  the  activity  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, it  can  be  gathered  from  the  second  volume 


In  1724  Fort  Dummer  was  bunt  near  the  mod* 
crn  Hrattleboro,  in  territory  then  daimed  by 
Massachusetts.  (///,  /.  M<'i:  ,  x.  ifx),  141,  178; 
A'.  //.  //tst.  SiH-.  Cfi/.,  I.  14J;  A  .  H.  AdJ.-Cen. 
Xtfi^  1866,  ii.  p.  122.)  In  1746k  after  the  alarm 
over  the  D'Anville  fleet  had  subsided,  Atkin- 
son's New  Hampshire  regiment  was  sent  north 
to  meet  any  Invasion  from  Canada.  (Al  M. 
Adj.  Gen.  Reft.,  1866,  ii.  S3.)  The  next  year 
(i747)t  Walter  Brj'ent  advanced  with  his  regi- 
ment as  far  as  Lake  Winnepesaukee.  {U.  E. 
Iltst.  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  July,  1878,  p.  297  ;  N.  H. 
Prov.  Papers^  v.  431,  471 ;  Belknap,  iL  228.) 

In  1747  the  fort  at  "no.  4,*'  or  Charlestown, 
the  outpost  towards  Canada,  was  attacked. 
(Saunderson's  CharUsUmtm;  Stone's  .Sir  WUliam 
JoktuoM,  i.  260.) 

In  i7S3>S4  there  b  record  of  the  hostilities  on 
the  Ne  w  Hampshire  borders  in  the  A*".  Z^.  ^tfei. 
Papers,  vi.  301,  310-319. 

The  St.  Francis  Indians  confronted  the  settle* 
mcnts  of  the  upper  Conncctii  ut.  and  in  1752 
Shirley  sent  Capt.  Thineas  Stevens  to  treat  with 
them  in  the  presence  of  the  governor  of  Canada. 


1  Cf.  "  Frontier  Garrisons  reviewed  by  order  of  the  Govemjr,  171 1,**  in  Maitu  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reterder, 
L  p.  iij;  aad^GanlMa  Homes  in  Maine,"  by  E.  E.  Boon^  bi  JUMw iSfM.  dfll,  viL  109. 
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(A',  y.  CW.  Does.,  X.  352.)  For  the  massacre  at 
Hinsdale  in  1755,  and  attacks  in  the  Connecticut 
valley,  see  A^.  H.  Prm'.  Papers,  vi.  412,  and  Adj.. 
Gen.  Report,  1866,  vol.  ii.  153. 

In  1694-95,  the  frontier  line  of  Massachusetts 
was  established  by  law  as  including  the  towns  of 
Amesbury,  Haverhill,  Dunstable,  Chelmsford, 
Groton,  Lancaster,  Marlborough,  and  Decrfield. 
Five  years  later  this  list  was  increased  by  Hrook- 
ficld,  Mcndon,  and  Woodstock,  with  a  kind  of 
inner  line,  running  through  Salisbury,  Andover, 
Lillcrica,  Hatfield,  Hadley,  Wcstficld.  and  North- 
ampton. 

For  the  border  troubles  of  Massachusetts,  be- 


'S^otC^  History  of  Dunstable.  (1877).  Just  be> 
low  Dunstable  lay  Groton,  and  Dr.  Samuel  A. 
Green's  Groton  durtng  the  Indian  Wars  supplies 
the  want  here,  —  a  good  supplement  to  butler's 
Groton.  The  frontiers  for  a  while  were  marked 
nearly  along  the  same  meridian  by  Lancaster, 
Marlborough,  Hrookhcld,  and  Oxford.  The 
Early  records  of  Lancaster,  1643-1725,  edited  by 
H.  S.  Alourse  {lja\cistcT,  1884),  furnishes  us  with 
a  full  reflection  of  border  experiences  during 
King  William's,  Queen  Anne's,  and  Lovewell's 
wars,  .ind  it  m.iy  be  supplemented  by  A.  P.  Mar- 
vin's ///story  of  Litncaster.  The  sixth  chapter  of 
Charles  Hudson's  Marlborough  (Boston,  1S62), 


FORT  HALIFAX,  1755. 
{/{ettoration.) 

side  Penhallow  and  Niles,  Ncal  and  Douglass,  and  Nathan  Fiske's /^/.f/<>r/V(j/ />//r<»«rjr  <»«  ^rw/fr- 
and  the  A/agnaliu,  we  turn  to  Hutchinson  with   fc/d  and  its  distresses  during  the  Indian  Wars 

(lioston,  1776),  illustrate  the  period.  The  strug- 
gle of  the  Huguenots  to  maintain  themselves 
at  fXxford  against  the  Indians  is  told  in  Geo. 
F.  Daniels'  Huguenots  in  the  Nipmuck  Country 
(18S0),  and  in  C.  W.  Baird's  //ist.  of  the  Huguenot 
Emigration  to  America  (1S85). 

There  is  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
(.\/isc.  Papers,  41.41)  an  early  plan  of  the  Con- 
necticut and  Housatonic  valley's,  showing  the 
former  from  the  sea  as  far  north  as  Fort  Massa- 
chusetts, .-ind  the  latter  up  to  Fort  pummer,  .md 
l)caring  annotations  by  Thomas  Prince. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  Northfield 
held  the  northernmost  post  within  the  Massa- 

1  Chapters  xii.  (16S8-05).  xiv.  (i;oo-i7io).  xvi.  (i?'.!-'?^)).  t'^'-  ('756-1763).  Whittier  tells  the  story 
■f  the  "  Border  War  of  170S  "  in  his  Prose  Works,  ii.  p.  100.    Cf.  Sibley's  Harvard  Graduates,  iii.  313. 


confidence  in  the  facilities  which  he  enjoyed  i 
but  John  Adams  says  {Works,  x.  361),  "When 
Mr.  Hutchinson's  History  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
first  appeared,  one  of  the  most  common  criti- 
cisms upon  it  was  the  slight,  cold,  and  unfeeling 
manner  in  which  he  passed  over  the  Indian 
wars." 

The  most  exposed  towns  fronting  the  New 
Hampshire  line  were  Haverhill,  .Andover,  and 
Dunstable.  The  //istory  of  //atrrhill.  by  G.  W. 
Chase  (iS6i), gives  the  story  of  the  Indian  troubles 
with  much  detail.^  For  Andover  they  may  he 
found  in  S.  L.  Hailey's  Historical  Sketches  of  An- 
din'cr  (Boston,  1880) ;  and  for  Dunstable  in  Elias 
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chusetts  bounds  as  finally  settled.  One  of  the 
best  of  oar  local  hbtorics  for  the  details  of  this 

barbaric  warfare  is  Temple  and  Sheldon's  His- 
tory of  NortkJUld.  Deerfield  was  just  south,  and 
it  is  a  centre  of  interest  The  attack  which 
makes  it  famous  came  Feb.  29,  1704-5,  and  the 
narrative  ol  the  Rev.  John  WiUiams,  who  was 


uken  captive  to  Canada,  is  the  diief  contempo- 
rary aoconnt  Gov.  Dudley  sent  Williain  Dudley 
to  Quebec  to  eSect  the  release  of  the  prisoners, 
and  among  those  who  returned  to  Boston  (r)ct. 
«S»  1706)  was  Williams,  who  soon  put  tu  press 
his  Jttdtemed  Captive^  which  was  published  in 
1707,*  and  has  been  ever  since  a  leading  spe- 


BLOCK  HOUSE,  BUILT  1714. 


t  StwaBPaptn,  S.  i8a ;  Hht.  Mmg,,  viil.  71. 

*  Tlic  ori^'inal  edition  is  called  The  HiiiicnuJ  Cafihe.  rtimmimg  to  Zioti.  A  faithful  history  of  remark' 
abU  occurretues  in  the  caftivity  and  delhtranct  of  Mr.  John  Williams,  minister  ef  the  gospel  in  Deer- 
JUUy  wb^  mlkgtUt^eOhm  wkiek  hefel  that plantathn,  by  etn  huwtshH  ef  tht  Frentk  emd  tndtans^  vas 
tktm  tetrritd  amaywith  his  family  intn  Canmla.  [w  ith]  a  sermon  preached  Aim  on  his  return  at  Bus- 
t0Ht  Dtt,  5, 1706.  Boston,  1707.  (llarv.  Col.  lib.,  4373.1a  ;  Brinley,  L  no.  494;  Carter-Brown,  iii.  no.  103.) 
A  Mooad  edition  was  issued  at  Boston  in  17*0;  a  third  In  1758,  with  an  appendix  of  details  by  Stephen 
Williams  and  Thomas  Prince :  a  fourth  w  itliout  date  [1773]  :  a  fifth  in  1774  '•  •'""'her  at  New  London  without 
date  [1780?] ;  one  at  Greenfield  in  1793,  with  an  additional  appendix  by  John  Taylor,  —  the  same  who  de> 
Bvered  a  Omtmry  Strwun  in  Deerfield,  F^.  ig,  1804,  printed  at  Greenfi^  tlie  same  year ;  what  was  called 
a  fifth  edition  at  Boston  in  1705  :  sixth  at  (irtcnfield,  with  additions,  in  1800;  again  at  New  Haven  in  1S03, 
following  apparently  the  tilth  edition,  and  containing  Taylor's  appendix.  United  with  the  narrative  of  Mn. 
Rowlandson's  captivity,  it  made  part  of  a  volume  issued  at  Brooldidd  In  181 1,  as  CaptMty  and  Detnerantt 
of  Mr.  John  H'illiamj  and  of  Mrs.  Rowland  sou ,  written  by  thtmulves.  The  latest  edition  is  one  puh* 
U>hed  at  Nortluunpton  in  1853,  ^'  to  which  is  added  a  biographical  memoir  [of  John  Williams]  with  appendix 
U)d  notes  by  Stephen  W.  Williams.  (Brinley,  L  nos.  495-50.; :  C«x>kc,  2,735-37  ;  Field.  Indian  BiHioi;..  167a- 
75.)  The  memoir  thus  mentioned  appeared  ori^nallv  as  .A  Biographieal  Memoir  of  the  Rci-.John  U  illiams, 
first  minister  of  Deerfield.  ivith  f-nf'ers  relafini^  to  the  early  Indian  7vars  in  Deerf  eld,  iirccniield,  iN;7.  The 
author,  Stephen  \V.  Williams,  was  a  son  of  the  captive,  and  he  ipvcs  more  details  of  the  attack  and  massacre 
than  his  fother  dM.  Jcrcndah  Colbum  (Bibliog.  of  Mass.)  notes  an  edition  dated  1845.  This  book  has  an 
appendix  presentins;  the  names  of  the  >,!.iin  and  c;*ptured.  and  Captain  Stoddard's  ioiirnal  of  a  scout  from 
Deerficid  to  Onion  or  French  Kiver  in  1707.  (Field,  no.  i.'>74.)  John  Williams  died  in  17^9,  and  a  notice  ot 
him  from  the  N.  E.  Wukly  Journal  is  copied  in  the  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneed.  Reg^  April,  1854,  p.  174 ;  and 
Isaac  Chauncqr's  Sh^HUH  at  his  funeral  was  prtntcfl  in  lioston  in  t7.-'o  (Rrinley,  no.  50S.)  The  house  in 
Deerfidd  in  which  Williams  lived,  showing  the  marks  of  the  tomahawk  which  beat  in  the  door,  stood  till  near 
the  middle  of  this  century.  An  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  in  1847  to  prevent  its  destruction.  {N.  B. 

Hist,  and  Gen.  Rej^.,  ii.  no.)  There  are  vti-ws  of  it  in  Hoyt's  .-tntiifuariait  Researihe^.  and  in  Gay's  Pop 
Hist.  United  States,  iii.  132.  Eleazer  Williams,  the  missionary  to  the  Indians  at  the  wc<>t,  was  supposed  to  be 
m  great  grandson  of  the  captive,  through  Eunice  Williams,  one  of  the  captive's  daughters,  who  adopted  the 

Indian  life  rlnrinc;  her  detention  in  Canada,  and  marritH.  rcfusiiiL;  afterwar'I^  to  return  to  her  kindred.  A 
claim  was  set  up  Ute  in  Elcatcr  Williams'  life  that  he  was  tne  lust  dauphin,  Louis  Wll.,  and  he  is  said  to 
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dmeii  of  a  dus  of  books  whicb  i*  imomx  Among  Fitrth«r  down  the  Connecticnt  than  D««rfie]d 
oollectors  «s  "  Captivities."  >  lies  Hadlcy,  which  has  been  more  fortunate  than 

have  lold  stortea  to  coalirm  it,  mow  of  wMdi  gave  hiin  a  name  for  qnestioaable  vcndtjr.  la  ti$3,  a  paper  if 

Putnntn'f  Afa^aiJne  (vol.  i.  194),  called  "  Have  we  a  B"!iibtin  among  us?"  followed  by  a  lon;;ef  pte*enta- 
tion  of  the  claim  by  the  &ame  wrtua,  tiic  Kev.  J.  H.  ilatuuii,  in  a  book,  TA*  Lost  Prinutf  attracted  niudt  at* 
tention  to  WOJiams,  who  died  a  few  years  later  In  i85S«  aged  about  73.  There  is  a  ateinoir  of  Mr.  WilUams 
in  v(»l.  iii.  of  the  Memorial  Biographies  of  the  N.  T.  IINi.  .mtl  n<:ni:.il  Society.  The  question  of  Iiis  d'.-scont 
produced  a  number  of  magazine  articles  (cf.  Po»it's  Index,  p.  1411,  and  appendix  to  the  Lon^meadaw  Ce$f 
ItHHtat  CtleimtioM)^  tiie  outcome  of  which  was  not  favmaUe  to  Williams'  preteonoa,  whose  tntlifttlness  in 
other  matters  has  been  seriously  questioned,  lloyt,  the  authi  r  i  f  t!u-  .intifuarian  Researches,  represented 
on  the  authority  of  Williams  tttat  there  were  documents  in  the  convents  of  Canada  showing  that  the  French, 
in  their  attadc  on  Deerfield,  had  secured  and  lad  taken  to  Canada  a  beU  wiiich  hung  u  the  belfiy  of  the 
Detrfield  meeting-house,  and  that  this  identical  bell  wa*  placed  upon  the  chapel  of  St.  Regis.  Benjamin  F. 
Dc  Costa  (Gaiaxy,  Jan.,  1870,  vol.  ix.  124)  and  others  have  showed  that  the  bt.  Kegis  settlement  did  not 
exist  till  long  after.  This  turned  the  alle^tion  wto  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  phee  of  the  bell  was  St 
Louis  instead,  the  present  Caiighnawaga.  Geo.  T.  Davis,  who  examines  this  story,  and  gives  some  additional 
details  about  the  attadc  cm  the  town,  has  reached  the  conclusion,  in  his  "  Hell  of  St.  Kqps,"  that  WilUams 
deceived  (loyt  by  a  fabrication.  (JIfass.  Hid,  Sm.  Proc.  fiSjo),  xi.  311  ;  Hough's  St.  Lawnmc*  and  Pratd^ 
tin  Counties,  ch.  2.) 

There  is  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.,  ix.  478  (March,  1S67),  a  contemporary  account  of  the  destruction 
of  Deeriicld,^  with  a  table  of  losses  in  persons  and  property  ;  and  a  letter  by  Jolm  Schuyler  in  the  Mass. 
Archives,  Ixxii.  13,  Cf.also  Pcnhallow's  Indian  Wars .  Hutchinson's  Massachusetts/^.  127,  141  ;  Belknap's 
Neu>  Hampshire,  ch.  ij;  Jfolmts,  Amrr.  .  fM^/i//,  with  notes;  Hoyt,  Researches  an  Indian  Wars, 

184;  Drake's  Book  0/  the  Indians,  iii.  du  2;  Holland's  Vi'estern  Mass.,'ud\.^;  Barr>''9  A/«mj.,  ii.  93 ;  Pal- 
frey's New  England,  iv.  a63;  Sibley's  Hmnmrd  GradmMtt,  V&.  s$i,  j6i  ;  and  on  the  Prowb  side,  Charle- 
voix, ii.  Joo,  nnd  i  paper  by  M.  Ethier,  "Sur  la  prise  de  Dcerfield,  en  1704,"  in  Rrr  ue  CiZnnJtcnn/.  x\.  458, 
542.  John  Stebbins  Lee's  Sketch  0/  Col.  John  Havtk^s  of  Durjield,  1707-1784,  ha-s  details  ol  the  Indian 
wars  of  this  region. 

1  The  prtncljial  entitnnrati  in^  if  this  class  of  works  will  be  found  in  the  Brinley  Catal..  i.  nrs.  .^f^<,  fi.  ; 
and  passim  in  t-  icld's  Indian  Bibliography.  The  chief  ones  of  interest  in  the  present  study,  beside  those  of 
Norton  and  Williams,  are :  — 

.A  flain  Tjiirrafivr  f^f  the  nnsommon  sufferin;;<;  an4  remarkable  deliver  on.  c  if  Thomas  Brown  of  Chutlfi- 
tiywH.  Sec  further  on  thb  book  in  ch.  viiL  God's  mercy  turmotrnting  man's  cruelty,  extmfiifUd  in  tk^ 
eapthity  and  rtd^fHem  tfEtiMtOttk  Hanson  [of  Dover,  N.  H.],  whs  was  ttdken  caftive  v4th  kir  ekOdnem 
aiul  vutiA  servant!  the  fn.fi.ins  in  X.u'  Fii^!,i>:J.  in  the  year  1724.  Tci^  ti  noiti  her  own  m9uth 
by  Samuel  Bawnoi,  Phila.,  1734 ;  ad  ed.  Phila.,  1734 ;  An  account  of  tkt  CafthUy  of  Eli»abtth  Hanson^ 
Lond,  1760  (called  second  ed.),  178a,  lySy;  Gad's  mercy,  etc.  3d  ed.  Danvers,  1780;  New  York,  iSoj; 
Dover.  i}(24  ;  and  included  in  Drake's  Tragedies  of  the  Wilderness.  (Cf.  Sabin,  viii.  nos.  30,263,  etc  ;  Brinl.-y, 
478,  etc)  A  narrative  of  lA«  Captivity  of  Nehemiah  Nov,  who  was  taken  by  the  Indians  at  the  Great 
Utadoiw  f&rt  ab»M  Port  Dummsr,  Oct.  11,  1745.  Boston.  1748.  (Brinlcv.  i.  481,2,643;  Field,  no.  725 ; 
Murphy,  no.  1,374.  .\'arratii^  of  the  Captivity  of  Mrs.  Johnson  [formerly  Susannah  Williard,  later  Mrs. 
Hastings].  Walp..le,  N.  H.,  1796;  Windsor,  Vt.,  1807  and  1814;  and  in  Moore's  Hist.  CM.  of  N.  A,  i 
177.    (Drinlcy,  i.  4S2;  .Sabin,  ix.  p.  207.) 

Usts  of  persons  in  captivity  {.Mass.  Archives.  Ixxxiv.)  are  printed  hi  H.  B,  H.  and  G.  K^.,  Jnljr,  ttto, 
p.  271,  etc.,  including  those  taken  at  Fort  William  Henry.  .-Xur.,  1757,  0«wf".\  Aug.,  1756;  Lake  George, 
Sept.  19,  1756;  Lake  George  (with  Rogers),  Jan.,  1757;  Half  way  brook  (I..ike  (Jeorge),  July  19,20,  1758; 
near  Ticondcroga.  with  Rogers.  March  13,  i7];S,  etc,  et& 

A  Dictionnaire  ginealogique  dcs  families  C anndrrnnef  dfftiif  la  fondation  de  la  Colonte,  far  T Ahhe 
Tanguay  (gucljcc,  1871),  contains  a  list  of  English  taken  in  the  wars  of  the  seventeenth  caitury  between 
Nrw  1  rancc  ;.n  l  New  England  who  were  baptized  into  the  RoBum  Catholic  Chmch  and  psssed  their  Uvea  ui 
Canada.  Mr.  W.  S.  Appleton  has  edited  this  Hat  w  the  H.  B.  Hist,  and  Gm.  Xeg.,  AprO,  iBy^,  p,  158.  (CL 
also  1877,  p.  2iS.) 

Dr.  .Shea,  in  a  paper  called  «The  earliest  discussion  of  the  Catholic  Question  in  New  Knjylsnd.  17*7"  (Awt. 

Cath.  Quart.  R<:..  i<;St.  v,>l  vi  p.  216).  finds  this  Uginninp  in  .1  'ru  I  j  ru  'd  in  H  -*  r,  1-.-...  c.Jled  /.efter 
from  a  Romish  frtcsi  in  Canada  to  one  »ho  was  taken  caftive  in  her  infancy  and  instructed  in  tht  /(om- 
isk  fattk,  tni  fom*  timo  ago  rotnmsd  to  this  ker  neait-t  country.  —  roith  an  answer  Hereto.  The  captive 
was  Christine  Otis,  taken  at  Dover,  -.vhr  gn-w  up  a  Catholic  in  Canada,  married,  had  a  child,  and  became  a 
widow.  Capt.  Thomas  Ikiker,  of  .Vorthampton,  wa.*  one  of  those  sent  to  Quebec  to  effect  the  release  of  the 
English  captives,  wlwre  he  won  the  affection  of  this  widow,  Christine  Le  Beau,  who  returned  with  him, 
and  by  marri.->ge  became  Mrs.  Margan  t  n  '  >-r.  To  regain  her  after  she  renounced  Catholicism  in  her  new 
home,  a  French  priest,  Francis  Seguen-.t.  addressed  her  the  letter  which  wa*  translated  and  printed  in  Bos> 
ton»  and  is  reprinted  by  Dr.  Shea  hi  his  paper.  The  answer  referred  to  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Gm, 
Bumet 
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most  towns  in  its  historian.  Sylvester  Jtidd's 
IJutory  of  Hadley,  including  the  early  history  of 
Hatfieidt  Soudk  Hadtty^  Amh€r^,  mid  GroiOyt 
Alass.^  With  family  ^^fiifa!~\^ts,  ty  L.  \I-  /'clt- 
wfiod,  Norttuunpton,  follows  down  the  suc- 
cessive WITS  with  much  detail.*  A  systematic 
treatment  of  the  whole  subject  wa!»  made  by 
Kpaphras  Floyt  in  his  Antifuarian  Retearchtt^ 
annprisiiig  a  history  of  the  Indian  Wart  ut  tkt 
Cotuttry  bordering  on  the  Connecticut  Rhter^  etc., 
to  !7fx>,  puliH^hcd  ;it  r.rceiifujUt  in  i.S:!4.  There 
had  been  published  scvenly-tivc  years  before,  A 
skari  narrativtef  mitehief  done  fy  tk*  French  and 
Indian  enftrty  cfn  the  we  stern  frontiers  of  the  Prov- 
iHie  of  Alassachusetts  Bay,  Alar.  15,  1743-44*/^ 
Aug.  2, 1748.  dramt  ttpbyike  Rev.  Mr.  Doedittit 
of  Northfield,  and  found  itm^yng  hu  mumutr^s 
after  his  death.   Boston,  i7Sa- 

By  the  time  of  Shirtejr^s  war  (1744-48),  the 
frontier  line  had  been  pushed  westerly  to  the 
line  of  the  Housatonic,'  ami  at  Poontoosiick  we 
tind  the  exposed  garrison  lite  repeated,  and  its 
gloom  and  perils  narrated  in  J.  E.  A.  Smiths 

Hilton'  i>f  PitfT/itdd,  i73.}-iSoo  (Boston,  1.S69). 
William  Williams,  long  a  distinguished  resident 
of  thb  latter  tiMnt,  had  been  detailed  from  the 

Hamp>hirL  '  rniliti.i  in  174310  connect  the  Con- 
necticut and  the  Hudson  with  a  line  of  posts, 
and  he  constructed  forts  at  the  present  Heath, 
Rowe,  and  \VilIianv-<town,  known  respectively  as 
for!«  Shirley,*  Pelham,  and  Massachusetts.  In 
August,  1746,  the  latter  post,  whose  garrison  was 
depleted  to  render  assistance  during  the  eastward 
wnr,  was  attacked  by  the  French  and  Indiana, 
and  destroyed.^ 

Fort  Masaaditiaetts  was  rebuilt,  and  its  charge, 
in  Tunc,  1747, committed  to  Major  Ephraim  Wil- 
liams.'   It  became  the  headquarters  of  the  forts 


and  block-hnu<5i?5?  ^^cittered  throughout  the  re- 
gion now  the  county  ot  ikrkshirc,  maintaining 
garrisons  drawn  from  the  neighboring  settlers. 
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1  gflig  HmDam's  war,  16S8-98,  in  ch.  xxiii.;  Queen  AnncV.  ch  xxiv  :  t!iL  wars  of  1722-26,  1744-49, 
1754-63,  in  ch.  XXX.  A  competent  authority  calls  Mr.  Judd's  historj  "one  ol  the  best  local  histories  ever 
written  in  New  England."   H.  a  Adams,  Germanie  Origin  of  New  Bngi«nd  Tmns,  p.  30. 

2  mrv.  Col.  lib.,  5325.40;  fi.  C.  Murfhy  Catal.,  no.  811.  Drake  *  Particular  ///  /  of  Ihe  Fht  Veers' 
French  and  Indian  War  (Albany,  iS;o),  pp.  10^  la.  There  U  a  genealogical  memoir  ol  the  DooUttlcs  in 
the  A  .  E.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg.,  vi.  294.  Dr.  S.  W.  WiOiania  printed  in  the  New  £ng.  Hist,  mnd  Gen.  Reg., 
April,  1848,  p.  ae7,somc  contemporary  Deerficld  papers  of  this  war  of  1745-46.  The  Itumphlre  C....nty 
recorder's  book  contains  in  the  b.iTirl.writinK  of  Samuel  Partridge  an  account  of  the  border  Indian  massacres 
from  1703  to  1746.    it  is  printed  in  the  A'.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Pcx-.  April,  1S55,  p.  l6l. 

•  See  Pteneh  docnments  for  thb  period  in  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  \.  32. 

*  Then  embmrin:^.  tn  i7<^i.  the  four  'v^tem  counties  f>f  Mass.ichusetts  as  now  marked. 

«  A.  L.  Perry  on  the  history  and  romance  of  Fort  Shirley,  in  the  Bay  State  Monthly,  Oct.,  1885  ;  and  in  the 
€>nieniUat  Annheremrf  •/  Heedh,  Meus.,  Aug.  x%  i8«;.  edited  by  Edward  /'.  Cntld.  p.  94 

«  The  contempomrv  narrativ--  .  f  \\\-.  rlfsri-^fer  is  th.it  of  T"hn  Norton,  the  chaplain  of  the  fort,  who  was  car- 
ried into  captivity,  and  whose  Redeemed  Caftiit,  as  he  called  the  little  tract  of  forty  p:i);es  which  save  hts 
experiences,  was  printed  In  Boston  in  1748,  after  his  return  from  Canada.  (Haven's  bibliog.  in  Thonws,  ii. 
p.  ^oS.'i  In  I*?-  it  w.is  rcprinteii.  with  notes  fedition.  too  copies),  by  Samuel  C  Drake,  and  published  at 
Albany  under  the  title  of  Narrative  of  the  capture  and  burning  of  Fort  Massachusetts.  (Field,  Indian 
Bibli^.,  na  1.139;  Brinler,  i.  483?  Drake's  Phm  Yeetrf  Freneh  and  Indian  Wars,  P  aj'  =  SaWa,  xiil. 
5;.  Sf)f-f)2l  f'f  N'.ithanicl  Hillyer  Esleston's  H'tlliatn'/own  and  Wiinrrm'  C'^H'-^r.  Wrllinm<;t'>wn,  1884; 
Stone  {Life  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  i.  235).  in  his  account  of  the  attack,  uses  a  Mb.  journal  of  Serjeant 
Hawkes.  The  Ficndi  documents  are  in  N.  Y.  CeL  Deet«,  x.  65, 67, 77. 

T  Ltfeaad  dtfiacttf  of  CoL  Ephfaim  Williama,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Sec.  CeU.,  viii.  47. 
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and  at  times  from  the  province  forces  in  part. 
The  plans  of  one  of  these  tortilied  posts  arc  pre- 
served in  the  state  archives,  and  from  the  dratvK 
ings  given  in  Sniith's  FSttsJUU  (p.  lo6)  the  an- 
nexed cuts  are  made.' 

In  1754  the  charge  of  the  western  frontier  was 
given  to  Col.  Israel  Williams* 

These  Berkshire  garrisons  were  in  some  rneas* 


urc  as!;istefl  hv  recruit'^  from  Connecticut,  .1?  that 
colony  could  best  protect  in  this  way  its  own 
frontiers  to  the  northward  Beside  the  general 
histories  of  Connecticut,  this  part  of  her  history 
is  treated  in  local  monographs  like  Bronson's 
Waterbmry,  H.  R.  Stiles'  Ancient  Windtor, 
Cothren's  Antunt  Woodbttry^  Lamed's  Wtttd- 
ham  Cvuntj,  and  Orcutt  and  Beardsley's  Deriy^ 


^  The  fort  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  a  house  (A  in  ground  plan,  40  X  24),  nine-feet  walls  of  four-inch  white 
ash  plank,  surmounted  by  a  gambrel  roof,  the  pitches  of  which  are  seen  (E,  F)  in  the  profile,  while  the  limits 
of  the  house  are  marked  (X  X)  In  the  prospect  Sills  (H)  on  the  ground  gave  support  to  pillars  (I.  K,  in 
groiind  plan,  A,  C,  in  profile),  which  held  a  platform  (B  in  profile)  which  was  reached  by  doors  (K  in  profile), 
an<!  prntfctwi  tr)wartl<i  the  enemy  by  a  bulwark  of  plank  pierced  with  loop-holes,  as  the  doors  and  window- 
sliiclds  of  tlie  liouse  were.  One  comer  of  this  surrounding  breastwork  had  a  tower  for  lookout,  as  seen  in  the 
prospect  At  one  end  a  wall  (E,  F,  G,  in  ground  plan)  with  a  bastion  (U)  enclosed  a  yard  (L  in  ground  plan, 
G  in  profile),  which  \\-a<;  pl.itikod  over.  \\\  \\\\%  a  well  (C  in  ground  plan)  and  a  store4ioii»e  (B,  size 
35X 10,  in  ground  plan),  with  a  root  inclining  inward  (M,  in  profile). 

*  Hall's  Bmstem  VmnAmt,  i.  67.  The  |iapen  of  CoL  WiUiutt  SM  pimrved  In  two  volumes  in  the  cabinet 

of  the  Ma^i  Hist.  Soc  ,  h.ivtnq;  cimc  inti  thrir  possession  in  18^7.  {Proceeding!.  \\.  n;.  t?i,)  The  p.Tpcrs  arc 
few  beiore  1744,  and  the  hrst  voUimc  comes  down  to  1757,  and  concerns  the  warfare  with  the  French  and  In- 
dians in  the  western  part  «f  the  province.  The  second  voluine  enda  in  die  main  with  1774,  tiieugh  there  are 
a  few  later  papers,  and  continues  th<-  Mihicct  of  the  fir^t.  n<;  well  as  grouping  the  papers  rclafinc  to  WilHr.m* 
College  and  Williams'  correspondence  with  Gov.  Hutchinson.  It  was  this  same  Col.  Iiiracl  Williams  wito 
look  offence  in  1763  that  Ids  son's  name  was  put  too  km  in  the  sodal  scale,  as  marked  on  the  dass-liats  of 
Han  nrrl.  and  tried  to  induce  the  governor  to  charter  a  new  college  in  Hampohire  County.  (/Vwr.  Mtui.  Niti. 

SoCf  XX.  46.) 

The  MS.  bidn  to  die  Atasi.  Arekhts  wiU  reved  much  in  those  papers  illustrative  of  this  treadierans  war> 

fare,  and  the  Ref  r!  -/*  the  Commissioners  on  the  ~  >  .fs,  etc.  (18SO.  ^li  ws  (p.  24)  that  there  i?  a  c  n^-dcr- 
able  mass  oi  uocalendared  papers  of  the  same  character.  Various  letters  from  Gov.  Shirley  and  others  ad- 
dressed to  CoL  John  Stoddaid  during  1745-47,  respeetini;  lervice  on  tiie  western  frontiers  of  Massachosetts, 
are  preserved  m  tlic  cabinet  uf  thu  M.ir>  Hist.  S  'cictv.  '1  hL>L-.  as  well  as  the  Israi.!  Williams  p.iptr>.  the 
Col.  William  Williams'  papers  (in  the  I'ittsfield  Athcn3euw),and  much  else,  will  be  availed  of  thoroughly  by 
Prof.  A.  L.  Peny  in  the  History  of  Wtlliamstoum,  which  he  has  in  progress.  A  oobpoative  Momoriat  tfit- 
tory  of  Berkshire  County,  edited  by  the  historian  of  Pittsfield,  is  ,iIso  announced,  but  a  History  of  Btrksiirt 
County,  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Berkshire  Historical  Sodet^,  seems  likely  to  anticipate  iu 
s  jhcve  is  SB  aomiuit  of  Msaoo's  expediiion  fren  New  Loodon  tn  Woodstock  in  Mtut.  Nitt,  5Sw.  Piw. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  MIDDLE  COLONIES. 
BY  BERTHOLD  FERXOW. 

THE  thirteenth  volume  of  the  New  York  Colonial  Manuscripts  contains 
a  document  called  *'  RoUe  van  t*  Volck  sullende  met  het  Schip  den 
Otter  na  Nieu  Nederlandt  overvaren,"  April  24,  1660,  being  a  list  of  the 
soldiers  who  were  to  sail  in  the  ship  "  Otter  "  for  New  Netherland. 

Among  these  soldiers  was  one  Jacob  Leisler,  from  Frankfort,  upon  ar- 
ri\'in_g  at  New  Amsterdam  found  himself  indebted  to  the  West  Imlia  Com- 
pany tor  passage  and  other  advances  to  the  amount  of  nearly  one  hundred 
florins. 

Twenty-nine  years  later  this  same  quondam  soldier  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  colony  of  New  York  as  lieutenant-governor,  not  appointed 
a  II 'i  commissioned  by  the 
kin^^  of  England,  but  called 
to  the  position  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  colony.  When  the 
first  rumors  of  the  "hap- 
py revolution"  in  England 
reached  New  York,  Sir  Ed> 
mond  Andros,  the  governor- 
general  of  N^w  York  and  ^  ^  \ 
NdW  England,  was  absent  ^^-^T^J^**^ 
in  Boston,  where  the  citi-  ^Vy^  ^ 
zens  forcibly  detained  him. 
Nicholson,  the  lieutenant- 
g(jvernor,  and  one  or  two 
other  high  officials  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  were  there- 
fore disliked  and  suspected  by  the  inedoniinant  Protestant  population. 
Rumors  had  found  their  way,  meanwhile,  through  tlie  northern  wilderness, 
that  the  French  in  Canada  were  making  preparations  to  invade  New  York, 
hoping,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Catholics  in  ilic  province,  to  vvresl  it 
from  the  Knglish.  The  major  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  still  Dutch  or 
of  Dutch  origin,  and  these  were  nearly  all  Protestants.  I  hey  were  easily 
1^  to  believe  that  the  papists  within  and  without  the  government  had  con- 
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certed  to^  seize  Fort  James,  in  New  York,  and  to  surrender  that  post  and 
the  province  to  a  P'rench  fleet,  which  was  already  on  the  way  from  Europe. 
1  he  prompting  of  the  I'rolebtant  party  to  anticipate  any  such  hostile  move- 
ment was  strengthened  when  they  heard  the  result  of  the  revolution  in  Eng- 
land. Leisler,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  this  anticipatory  movement, 
seized  the  fort,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  prociaimed  lieutenant-governor, 
in  order  to  hold  the  province  for  William  and  Mary  until  their  pleasure 
should  he  known.  There  was  little  ground  for  distrusting  the  Catholics 
within  the  province;  but  the  danger  from  the  French  was  more  real,  and 
took  a  shape  that  was  not  expected,  in  the  murderous  assault  which  was 
made  on  Schenectady.*  Leisler's  adherents,  as  well  as  his  opponents,  fdt 
that  this  coup  dt  main  of  the  French  might  be  only  the  precursor  of  greater 
disasters,  if  no  precautionary  steps  were  taken.  Leisler  himself  believed 
that  the  English  colonies  would  never  be  safe  unless  the  French  were 
driven  from  Canada.  He  called  a  con^i^rcss  of  the  colonies.  Their  deliber- 
ations led  to  the  naval  expedition  of  Phips  against  Quebec,  and  the  march 
of  Winthrop  and  Livingston  against  Montreal.  Their  disastrous  failure  has 
been  described  in  an  earlier  volume.*  Governor  Sloughter  arrived  in  New 
York  a  few  months  later,  and  soon  put  an  end  to  the  hasty  revolt.  Leisler 
and  his  son-in-law,  Milbourne.  were  hanged  for  what  seemed  an  untimely 
patriotism  and  still  more  uncalled-for  religious  zeal. 

The  cry  was  practically  a  "  No  Popery  "  cry  upon  which  Leisler  had  risen 
to  such  prominence  in  the  affairs  of  New  York.  It  had  appeared  scarcdy 
to  attract  the  notice  of  the  king,  and  he  was  prone  to  believe  that  Leisler 
was  more  influenced  by  a  hatred  of  the  Established  Church  than  by  zeal  for 
the  crown.  It  was  not,  however,  without  some  effect.  A  few  words  added 
to  the  instruction  of  the  new  governor  had  materially  changed  the  condi- 
tion  of  religious  toleration  in  the  province.  Earlier  governors  had  been 
directed  "to  permit  all  persons,  of  what  religion  soever,  quietly  to  inhabit 
within  tfie  government."  Under  Governor  Sloughter's  instructions  papists 
were  excepted  from  this  toleration.  Was  such  intolerance  really  needed 
for  the  safety  of  the  English  colonics  They  had  been  so  far  in  the  main  a 
refuge  for  those  who  in  Europe  had  suffered  because  of  their  liberal  mul 
anti-Roman  religious  opinions,  and  had  never  been  much  sought  by  Catho- 
lics.*' The  conditions  of  life  in  the  colonies  were  hardly  favorable  to  a 
church  which  brands  private  reasoning  as  heresy;  and  even  in  Maryland  — 
which  was  established,  if  not  as  a  Catholic  colony,  yet  by  a  nobleman  of  that 

1  [This  is  described  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  364,  with  dam,  and  according  to  Father  Jogues,  the  Jesuit 

.lutlioritii  s,  to  which  add  Pearson's  Schfrnctaiiy  missionary,  they  h.id  no  complaint  to  make  thai 

Ftttent,  1SS3,  p.  J44 ;  Mag.  of  Amer.  /Jist.,  July,  they  suffered  on  account  of  their  faith.  Father 

18835  Palfreyli  A^rtf  ^wfA**!^,  iv.  45 ;  Mast-Ar-  Le  Mo)mc,  another  missionary,  was  allowed  to 

ckh'fs,  xx.xvi.  III.  —  Ki'.]  come  to  New  Xcthrrl.ind  .i  f<.u-  year-,  hitcr,  and 

'  See  Vol.  IV,  pp.  353,  361,  364.    Cf.  Connect-  administer  the  rites  of  the  church  to  ihc  icw  Ro- 

«rH#  CW:  JPnvn^.iv.  38;  and  the  present  volume,  manists  then  in  the  province,  and  in  16S6  Gov- 

4l«/< ,  p.  oc.  crnoi  T">ongan,  himself  of  the  Church  of  komc 

•  During  the  Dutch  occupation  of  New  York  reports  that  there  were  «tiU  only  *'  a  few  "  of  his 

Aece  were  only  two  Catholics  in  New  Anuter-  co-religionitts  in  tl»e  government. 
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£iith  —  there  were,  after  fifty  years  of  existence,  only  about  one  hundred 
Romanists.  Public  opinion  and  the  political  situation  in  England  had  now 
raised  this  bugbear  of  popery.  It  was  but  the  faint  echo  of  the  cry  which 
prompted  those  restrictions  in  the  instructions  to  King  William's  governor 
which  sought  to  enforce  in  New  York  the  policy  long  in  vogue  in  the 
mother  country.  The  home  government  seemed  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
the  natural  enemies  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
clergymen  of  New  York,  had  not  only  not  shared  Leisler's  fears,  but,  sup- 
ported by  the  better  educated  and  wealthier  classes,  they  had  opposed  him 
by  every  nicans  in  liieir  power.  When,  however,  with  Leii»ier*s  death  the 
motive  for  their  dislike  of  his  cause  had  been  removed,  the  g:eneral  assem- 
bly, composed  to  a  great  extent  of  his  former  opponents,  willingly  enacted 
a  law,  the  so-called  Rill  of  Ri<j;hts,  denying  "  liberty  to  any  person  of  the 
ivuniish  religion  to  exercise  Iheir  manner  of  worship,  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
England."  ^  After  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  King  William  in  1697,  further 
laws,  expelling  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  Jesuits  from  the  province  and 
depriving  papists  and  popish  recusants  of  their  right  to  vote,  were  passed 
in  1700  and  1701.  It  was  reserved  for  the  Revolution  of  1776  to  change 
the  legal  status  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  New  York,  and  place  them  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  believers  in  other  doctrines. 

In  establishing  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  basis  of  religious  free- 
dom, Penn  declared  that  every  Christian,  without  distinction  of  sect,  should 
be  eligible  to  public  employments.  But  on  the  accession  of  William  and 
Mary  it  became  necessary  to  adopt  and  endorse  the  so-called  "penal  laws," 
in  prosecuting  followers  of  the  elder  church.  Penn  himself  was  unable  to 
prevent  it,  although  his  liberal  sj)irit  revolted  at  such  intolerance,  and  it 
seems  that  the  authorities  in  Pennsylvania  were  quite  as  willing  as  their 
chief  to  treat  Romanists  with  liberality,  notwithstanding  the  "penal  laws," 
since  in  1708  Penn  was  unfavorably  criticised  in  England  for  the  leniency 
with  which  this  sect  was  treated  bv  him.  "  It  has  become  a  reproach,"  he 
writes  to  his  friend  T.oj;an,  "  to  mc  licrc  with  the  officers  of  the  crown,  that 
you  have  suffered  the  scandal  of  tiic  niass  to  be  publicly  celebrated." 

Despite  all  laws,  Pennsylvania  became  of  all  the  colonies  the  most  favor- 
able and  the  safest  field  for  the  priests  and  missionaries  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  It  is  true,  they  had  to  travel  about  the  country  in  disguise,  but  it 
was  known  everywhere  that  Romanists  from  other  provinces  came  to  Phil- 
adelphia or  Lancaster  at  regular  intervals  to  receive  the  sacraments  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  their  faith.  Before  the  Revolution,  Pennsylvania  har- 
bored five  Catholic  churches,  with  about  double  the  number  of  priests  and 
several  thousand  communicants,  mostly  Irish  and  Germans. 

The  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  kinir  '1  ^^^97  had  much  the  same  effect 
in  East  New  Jersey  as  in  New  York.   The  law  of  1693,  "declaring  what 

1  Vetoed  by  tlie  king  in  1697. 
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are  the  rights  and  privileges  of  his  majesty's  subjects  in  East  New  Jersey," 
directed  *'  that  no  person  or  persons  that  profess  faith  in  God  by  Jesus 
Christ,  his  only  Son,  shall  at  any  time  be  molested,  punished,  disturbed,  or 
be  called  in  question  for  difference  in  religi<nis  opinion,  &c.,  &c..  provided 
this  shall  not  extend  to  any  of  the  Romish  religion  the  right  to  exercise 
their  manner  of  worship  contrary  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  England. "  * 
When  Lord  Cornbury  assumed  the  government  of  New  Jersey  in  1701. 

his  instructions  directed  him  to  permit  liberty 
of  conscience  to  all  persons  except  papists. 
Matters  remained  thus  with  the  Romish  Church 
in  New  Jersey  until  the  end  <tf  British  rul& 

Another  incident  of  Leisler^s  brief  adniinis> 
tration  was  of  greater  importance  and  farther- 
reaching  consequences  than  his  proscription  of 
persons  differing  from  his  religious  opinions.  It 
will  be  remembered  ^  that  a  general  assembly 
of  the  province  had  been  elected  in  1683,  holding  two  sessions  that  year 
and  another  in  1684:  also  that  it  had  been  dissolved  in  1687,  pursuant  to 
the  instructions  of  King  James  II.  to  Sir  Edmond  Andros,  directing  him 
"to  observe  in  the  passing  of  lawes  that  the  Stile  of  enacting  the  same  bv 
the  Governor  and  Council  be  henceforth  used  and  no  other."  The  laws 
enacted  by  the  first  assembly,  and  not  repealed  by  the  king,  remained  in 
force,  and  the  government  was  carried  on  with  the  revenues  derived  from 
the  excise  on  beer,  wine,  and  liquors,  from  the  customs  duties  on  exfiortcci 
and  imported  goods,  and  from  tax  levies  ;  but  the  peo{)le  had  no  voice  in 
the  ordering  of  this  revenue,  as  the)'  had  had  none  during  the  Dutch  period 
and  before  1683,  Leisler  and  his  party,  however,  firmly  believed  in  the 
Aryan  principle  of  "no  taxation  without  representation."  and  when  a  ne- 
cessity for  money  arose  out  of  the  French  invasion  and  the  subsequent 
plan  to  reduce  Canada,  Leisler  issued  writs  of  election  for  a  general  assem- 
bly, which  in  the  first  session,  in  April,  1690,  enacted  a  law  for  raising 
money  by  a  general  tax.  Adjourned  to  the  following  autumn,  it  again 
ordered  another  tax  levy,  and  passed  an  act  obliging  persons  to  serve  in 
civil  or  military  office. 

In  calling  together  this  general  assembly,  notwithstanding  the  repeal  by 
James  II.  of  the  Charter  of  Liberties  of  1683,  Leisler  assumed  for  the  col- 
ony of  New  York  a  right  which  the  laws  and  customs  of  Great  Britain  did 
not  concede  to  her  as  a  "  conquered  or  crown  "  province  The  terms  on 
which  New  York  had  been  surrendered  to  the  Knglish,  !->oth  m  1664  and  in 
1674,  ignored  a  participation  b\'  the  peo[ile  in  the  administration  of  the 
government,  and  the  king  in  council  could  therefore,  without  infringing 
upon  any  law  of  England  or  breaking  any  treaty  stijiulation,  deal  with  the 
conquered  province  as  he  pleased ;  while  all  the  other  colonies  in  America 
*  Learner  and  Spicer.  ^  See  Vol.  IIL.  ch.  x. 
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were  "  settled  or  discovered  '  countries,  which,  because  taken  possession  of 
as  unoccupied  lands  or  under  special  charters  and  settled  by  English  sub- 
jects, had  thereby  inherited  the  common  law  of  England  and  all  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  Englishmen,  subject  only  to  certain  conditions  imposed  by 
their  respective  charters,  as  against  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  The  ac- 
tion of  Leisler  showed  to  the  English  ministry  the  injustice  with  which 
New  York  had  been  treated  so  long,  and  the  instructions  given  to  Governor 
Sioughter  in  November,  1690^  directed  him  "to  summon  and  call  generall 
Assemblies  of  the  Inhabitants,  being  Freeholders  within  your  Government, 
according  to  the  usage  of  our  other  Plantations  in  America."  This  general 
assembly  was  to  be  the  popular  branch  of  the  government,  while  the  coun- 
cil, appointed  by  the  king  upon  the  governor's  recommendation,  took  the 
place  of  the  English  House  of  Lords.  The  governor  had  a  negative  voice 
in  the  making  of  all  laws,  the  final  veto  reraainin;^^  with  the  king,  to  whom 
every  act  had  to  be  sent  for  conftrmation.  Three  coordinate  factors  of  the 
government — the  assembly,  the  council,  and  the  governor — were  now 
established  in  theory  ;  in  reality  there  were  only  two.  for  the  governor  al- 
ways presided  at  the  sessions  of  the  council,  voting  as  a  member,  and  in 
case  of  a  tie  gave  also  a  casting  vote.  This  slate  ot  alfairs,  by  which  the 
executive  branch  possessed  two  votes  on  every  legislative  measure,  as  well 
as  the  final  approval,  continued  until  1733,  when,  Governor  Cosby  having 
quarrelled  with  the  chief  justice  and  other  members  of  the  council,  the 
question  was  submitted  to  the  home  government  The  law  officers  now  de- 
clared that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  English  government, 
the  governor's  commission,  and  his  majesty's  instructions  for  the  governor 
ia  any  case  whatsoever  to  sit  and  vote  as  a  member  of  the  council.  Gov< 
emor  Cosby  was  therefore  informed  by  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations 
that  he  could  sit  and  advise  with  the  council  on  executive  business,  but 
not  when  the  council  met  as  a  legislative  body. 

The  first  assembly  called  by  Governor  Sioughter  enacted,  in  1691,  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  which  wns  the  Charter  o£  Liberties  of  1683,  with  some 
modifications  relative  to  churches.  It  met  with  the  same  fate  as  before, 
as  the  Lords  of  Trade  could  not  recommend  it  to  the  king  for  approval,  be- 
cause it  gave  "great  and  unreasonable  privileges  "  to  the  members  of  the 
general  assembly,  and  "  contained  also  several  large  and  doubtful  expres- 
sions." The  king  accordingly  vetoed  it  in  1697,  after  the  ministry  had 
required  si.x  years  to  discover  the  objections  against  it.  They  could  not 
very  well  give  the  real  reason,  which  was  that  this  Bill  of  Rights  vested  su- 
preme power  and  authority,  under  the  king,  in  the  governor,  council,  and 
the  people  by  their  representatives^  while  it  was  as  yet  undecided  whether  in 
New  York,  a  **  conquered "  province,  the  people  had  any  right  to  demand 
representation  in  the  l^slative  bodies. 

Governor  Sioughter  died  within  a  few  months  after  his  arrival  in  New 
York  (June,  1691),  and  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Benjamin  Fletcher,  "  a 
soldier,  a  man  of  strong  passions  and  inconsiderable  talent,  very  active  and 
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equally  avaricious,"  who,  as  his  successor  Bdlomont  said,  allowed  the  intro- 
duction into  the  province  of  a  debased  coinage  (the  so-called  dog  dollars) ; 

protected  pirates,  and 
took  a  share  of  their 
booty  as  a  reward  for 
his  protection ;  mis- 
applied and  embez- 
zled the  king's  reve- 

GOVERXOR  FLETCHER.1  ,  , 

nue  and  nther  moneys 

appropriated  for  special  and  public  uses ;  gave  away  and  took  for  himself, 
for  nominal  quit-rents,  extensive  tracts  of  land;  and  used  improper  influence 
in  securing  the  election  of  his  friends  to  the  general  assembly. 

A  man  of  such  a  character  could  hardly  be  a  satisfactory  governor  of  a 
province,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  still  divided  between  the  bitterly 
*  antagonistic  factions  of  Leislerians  and  anti-Leislerians,  without  in  a  short 
time  gaining  the  ill-will  and  enmity  of  one  of  them.  The  men  whose  offi- 
cial position,  as  members  of  the  council,  gave  them  the  first  opportunity  of 
influencing  the  new  governor  were  anti-Leislerians.  Fletcher  therefore 
joined  this  party,  without  perhaps  fully  understanding  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
sensions. His  lack  of  administrative  abilities,  coupled  with  his  affiliation 
with  one  party,  gave  sufficient  cause  to  the  other  to  make  grave  charges 
against  him,  which  resulted  in  his  recall  in  1697. 

In  the  mean  time  the  assembly  had  begun  the  struggle  for  legislative  su- 
premacy which  characterizes  the  inner  political  life  of  New  York  during 
the  whole  period  of  British  dominion. 

It  enacted  two  laws  which  were  the  principal  source  of  all  the  party  dis- 
putes during  the  following  decades.  One  of  these  laws  established  a  rev- 
enue, and  thereby  oreated  a  precedent  which  succeeding  assemblies  did 
not  always  consider  necessary  to  acknowledge,  while  the  executive  would 
insist  upon  its  being  followed.  The  other  erected  courts  of  justice  as  a 
temporary  measure,  and  when  they  e.vpired  by  limitation,  and  a  later  gov- 
ernor attempted  to  erect  a  court  without  the  assent  of  the  assembly,  this 
law,  too,  was  (juotcd  as  precedent,  but  was  likewise  ignored. 

In  1694  the  assembly  discovered  that,  during  the  last  three  years,  a 
revenue  of  ^40,000  had  been  provided  for,  which  had  generally  been 
misapplied.  Governor  Fletcher  refused  to  account  for  it,  as,  according  to 
his  ideas  of  government,  the  assembl/s  business  was  only  to  raise  money 
for  the  governor  and  council  to  spend.  This  resulted  in  a  dissolution  oi 
the  assembly,  as  in  the  coundl's  judgment  **  there  was  no  good  to  be  ex- 
pected from  this  assembly,"  and  very  little  was  done  by  its  successor, 
elected  in  1695.  But  not  satisfied  with  vetoing  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  home 
authorities  tried  further  to  repress  the  growing  liberal  movement  in  New 
York  by  giving  to  Fletcher's  successor,  the  Earl  of  Bellomont,  an  absolute 
negative  on  the  acts  of  the  provincial  legislature,  so  that  no  infringement 
>  From  aplate  in  ValentiBeli  M  Y.  C^Manmt^  1851. 
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opon  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  might  become  a  law.  He  ivas  further 
empowered  to  prorogue  the  assembly,  to  institute  courts,  appoint  judges, 
and  disburse  the  revenues.  The  Bishop  of  London  was  made  the  bead  of 
all  ecclesiastical  and  educational  matters  in  the  province,  and  no  printing* 
press  was  allowed  to  be  put  up  without  the  governor's  license. 

Bdlomont,  in  addressing  the  first  assembly  under  his  administration, 
made  a  bid  for  popular  favor  by  finding;  fault  with  the  doings  of  his  prede- 
cessor, who  had  left  him  as  a  legacy  "difficulties  to  struggle  with,  a  divided 
people,  an  empty  treasury,  a  few  miserable,  naked,  half-starved  soldiers, 
beinj;  not  half  the  number  the  king  allowed  pay  for,  the  fortifications,  and 
even  the  governor's  house,  very  mv.rh  out  of  repairs,  and,  in  a  word,  gen- 
tlemen (he  said),  the  whole  government  out  of  frame."  The  assembly  was 
to  find  remedies,  that  is,  money  wherewith  to  repair  all  these  evils.  How 
they  did  it  is  shown'  by  a  speech  made  to  them  by  Bellomont  a  month 
later:  "You  have  now  sat  a  whole  month  .  .  .  and  have  done  nothing, 
either  for  the  service  of  his  Majestic  or  the  good  of  y"  country.  .  .  .  Your 
proceedings  have  been  so  unwarrantable,  wholy  tending  to  strife  and  divi- 
sion, and  indeed  disloyal  to  his  Majestie  and  his  laws»  and  destructive  to  the 
rights  and  libertys  of  the  people,  that  I  do  think  fit  to  dissalvi  this  present 
assembly,  and  it  is  dissolved  accordingly." 

Having  come  with  the  best  intentions  of  curing  the  evils  of  Fletcher^s 
rule,  and  being  instructed  to  break  up  piracy,  of  which  New  York  had  been 
represented  in  England  as  the  very  hot>bed,  Bellomont  soon  became  popu- 
lar,  and  no  doubt  grew  in  favor  with  the  people,  both  by  persuading  the 
assembly  to  enact  a  law  of  indemnity  for  Leisler,  whose  body,  with  that 
of  Milboume,  was  now  granted  the  honors  of  a  public  reinterment,  and 
by  bringing  Kidd,  the  celebrated  sea-rover,  to  justice.  To-day  that  which 
was  meted  out  to  Kidd  might  hardly  be  called  justice;  for  it  seems  ques- 
tionable if  he  had  ever  been  guilty  of  piracy. 

Bellomont  was  not  allowed  to  carry  out  his  plans  for  the  internal  im- 
provement of  the  province,  for  death  put  an  end  to  his  work  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year  of  his  administration,  in  1701.  His  successor,  Lord  Corn- 
bury,  who  entered  upon  his  duties  early  in  1702  (Lieutenant-Governor  Nan- 
la.a  having  had  meanwhile  a  successful  contest  with  the  leaders  of  the  still 
vigorous  anti-Leisler  party),  was  sent  out  as  governor  by  his  cousin,  Queen 
Anne^  in  order  to  retrieve  his  shattered  fortune.  The  necessitous  condi- 
tion in  which  he  arrived  in  New  York  and  his  profligate  mode  of  life 
soon  led  him  to  several  misappropriations  of  public  funds,  which  resulted 
in  a  law,  passed  by  the  disgusted  assembly  of  1705,  taking  into  their  own 
hands  the  appointment  of  a  provincial  treasurer  for  the  receipt  and  dis- 
bursement of  all  public  moneys.  The  whole  of  Comburys  administration 
was  occupied  with  a  contest  between  the  assembly  and  the  crown:  the 
former  claiming  all  the  privileges  of  Englishmen  under  Magna  Charta; 
the  latter,  through  its  governor,  maintaining  its  prerogatives,  and  saying 
tiiat  the  assembly  had  no  other  rights  and  privileges  *'but  such  as  the 
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queen  is  pleased  to  allow."  Lord  Cornbury's  recall  did  not  mend  matters. ' 
The  assembly  of  1708,  the  last  under  Cornbury's  administration,  had  been 
dissolved,  because  in  its  tenacity  of  the  people's  right  it  had  declared  that 
to  levy  money  in  the  colony  without  consent  of  the  general  assembly  was 

a  grievance  and  a  violation  of  the  people's 
property  ;  that  the  erecting  of  a  court  of  eq- 
uity without  consent  of  the  general  assembly 
was  contrary  to  law,  both  without  precedent 
and  of  dangerous  consequences  to  the  liberty 
and  properties  of  the  subjects.  The  term  of 
Cornbury's  successor.  Lord  Lovelace,  was  very  short,  death  calling  him  off 
within  six  months,  while  the  lieutenant-governor,  Ingoldsby.  was  a  man  too 
much  like  his  friends,  Sloughter,  1-  letcher,  and  Cornbury,  to  improve  the 
state  of  affairs.  With  Governor  Robert  Hunter's  commission  there  came, 
in  1710,  the  answer  to  the  declaration  of  the  assembly  of  1708.  He  re- 
ceived thereby  "  full  power  and  authority  to  erect,  constitute,  and  establish 
courts  of  judicature,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council."  The 
assembly's  remonstrance  had  been  met  by  ignoring  its  author,  and  this 

treatment  naturally  incensed  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  so  much  that  all 
the  efforts  of  Governor  Hunter,  a  man 
of  e.xcellent  qualities,  the  friend  of  Ad- 
dison and  Swift,  availed  nothing  in  the. 
way  of  settling  the  existing  differences. 
After  two  years'  administration,  Gover- 
nor Hunter  had  to  confess  to  the  Lords 
of  Trade  that  he  could  not  expect  any 
support  of  the  government  from  the  as- 
sembly, "  unless  her  Majesty  will  be 
pleased  to  put  it  entirely  into  their  own 
hands  ;  "  and  in  1 7 1 5  he  appointed  Lewis 
Morris,  a  wealthy  man,  as  successor  to 
the  deceased  Chief  Justice  Mompesson, 
"  because  he  is  able  to  live  without 
salary,  which  they  [the  assembly]  will 
most  certainly  never  grant  to  any  in 
that  station."  He  found  that  he  could  not  carry  on  the  government  with- 
out yielding,  and  thereby  acting  contrary  to  his  instructions,  and  during  the 
summer  of  171 5  came  to  an  understanding  with  the  assembly.  "  I  asked," 
he  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  "what  they  would  do  for  the  Gov- 
ernment if  I  should  pass  it  (the  Naturalization  Bill)  in  their  way,  since  they 
did  not  like  mine  ;  I  asked  nothing  for  myself,  tho'  they  well  knew  that  I 


GOVERNOR  HUNTER.* 


'  He  remained  in  the  debtors*  prison  in  New  •  Follows  an  engraving  in  Valentine's  N.  Y. 
York  until  his  accession  to  the  earldom  of  Ctty  Manual,  1851,  p  420.  Cf.  on  the  seal?  0/ 
Clarendon  furnished  the  means  for  his  release.  ilonial  governors,  Hist.  Mag.,  ix.  p.  176. 
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had  off^en  of  several  thousands  of  poands  for  my  assent ;  they  at  last 
agreed  that  they  would  settle  a  sufficient  Revenue  for  the  space  of  five 
years  on  that  condition ;  many  rubs  I  met  with,  but  at  last  with  difficulty 
carr/d  through  both  parts  of  the  Legislature  and  assented  to  both  at  the 
same  time.  If  I  have  done  amiss,  I  am  sorry  for 't,  but  what  was  there  left 
for  me  to  do  ?  I  have  been  struggling  hard  for  bread  itself  for  five  years 
to  no  effect  and  for  four  of  them  unpitty'd,  I  hope  I  have  now  laid  a  foun- 
dation for  a  lasting  settlement  on  this  hitherto  unsettled  and  ungovernable 
Province." 

In  asserting  their  rights  as  representatives  of  the  peopU  and  compelling 
the  executive  finally  to  acknowledge  them,  the  assembly  had  foHowccl  the 
course  which  has  been  shown  to  be  effective  in  the  English  FarUament 
since  the  days  of  William  III.  But  the  legislative  supremacy  (^ver  the 
executive  established  by  this  victory  was  greater  than  that  obtained  by 
Parliament.  In  New  York  the  executive  could  only  collect  taxes  when  tirst  . 
authorized  by  the  le^^islature,  while  the  people,  throit!:^h  their  representa- 
tives, kept  the  control  of  the  sums  collected  in  Liicir  own  hands  by  ap- 
pointing the  receiving  and  disbursing  officers. 

Hunter's  wise  course  in  yielding  on  several  points  had  a  better  dfect  on 
the  province  than  at  first  he  was  willing  to  confess.  Fletcher  had  found 
the  people  of  New  York  "  generally  very  poor  and  the  government  much 
in  debt,  occasioned  by  the  mismanagement  of  those  who  have  exercised  the 
King's  power."  The  revenues  of  the  province  were  in  such  deplorable 
condition  that  several  sums  of  money  had  to  be  borrowed  on  the  personal 
credit  of  members  of  the  council  to  pay  the  most  pressing  debts  of  govern- 
ment ;  the  burden  of  war,  unjustly  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  New  York, 
bad  impoverished  the  inhabitants  and  almost  destroyed  their  usefulness 
as  tax-payers ;  while  the  neighboring  <  ^  nirs,  either  refusing  to  assist  in 
the  defence  of  the  frontiers  against  the  French  or  being  dilatory  in  sending 
their  quota  of  money  and  men,  reaped  the  advantage  of  New  York's  pa- 
triotism by  receivin;^  within  their  boundaries  the  bulk  of  the  foreig'n  trade, 
and  by  adding  to  their  population  the  majority  of  cmif;iants.  When  Hun- 
ter left  the  province,  after  ten  years'  service  as  its  [governor,  he  could  con- 
gratulate the  assembly  on  increased  prosperity  and  on  a  better  state  of  , 
public  affairs. 

His  successor  was  the  comiitroller  of  customs  at  London,  William  Burnet, 
the  son  of  the  celebrated  bishop,  who  exchanged  places  with  Hunter, 
^mith,  the  historian,  describes  him  as  "a  man  of  sense  and  polite  breed- 
ing, a  wdl-read  scholar,  sprightly  and  of  social  disposition.  .  .  .  He  used  to 
say  of  himself,  '  I  act  first  and  think  afterwards.' "  The  good  reports 
which  preceded  Burnet  made  a  favorable  impression  on  the  colonial  assem- 
bly, and  the  whole  period  of  his  administration  was  undisturbed  by  consti- 
tutional diQ)utes,  even  though  people  opposed  to  him  tried  to  create 
trouble  by  asserting^  that  the  appointment  of  a  new  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince required,  like  the  accession  of  a  new  king,  the  election  of  a  new  as- 
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Mmbly,  and  fay  representing  the  continuance  of  an  assembly  under  two 
governors  as  unconstitutional. 

Burnet's  distrust  of  the  ndghboring  French  caused  some  stir  in  mercan- 
tile circles.  He  had  an  act  passed  forbidding  all  trade  in  Indian  goods 
with  Canada,  —  an  act  which  would  have  benefited  the  province  in  general 
by  securing  all  the  Indian  trade,  a  large  part  of  which  now  found  its  way 
to  Canada  ;  but  the  merchants  of  New  York  and  Albany,  who  disposed  of 
their  surplus  to  Canada  traders,  would  have  made  less  profits.  They  conse- 
quently opposed  Burnet's  plans  until  the  end  of  his  administration  (1728). 

During  the  three  years  of  John  Montgomerie's  rule,  which  was  ended  by 
his  death,  in  1731,  New  York,  enjoyed  some  rest,  to  be  violently  disturbed, 
however,  by  the  claims  of  his  successor.  It  had  been  usual  in  the  royal 
instructions  of  the  governor  to  fix  the  salary  of  the  president  of  the  council 
at  half  the  amount  allowed  to  the  executive,  and  it  was  customary  to  pro- 
Vide  that  to  the  absence,  resignation,  or  death  of  the  governor  or  lieuteu' 

A  ant-govemor      should  assume  the  rdns 

^^J^fx,  V-CL^^  ucct^  ^  ^  government.  Upon  Montgomerie*s 
/  death.  Rip  van  Dam,  as  eldest  member 

of  the  council,  became  president,  and  then  claimed  the  full  salary  of  the 
governor,  which  the  council,  after  five  months'  deliberation,  finally  allowed. 
It  was  upon  tiiis  decision  that  the  &mous  Zenger  libel  suit  of  a  few  years 
later  hinged.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  new  governor,  William  Cosby, 
Rip  van  Dam  was  called  upon  (November,  1732)  to  restore  to  the  treasury'  a 
moiety  of  the  full  salary,  which,  under  the  decision  of  the  council,  he  had 
been  receiving  in  contravention,  as  was  claimed,  of  the  royal  instructions. 
On  the  refusal  of  the  president  to  comply,  the  attorney-general  of  the  prov- 
ince was  directed  to  begin  an  action  in  the  kinL^'s  name  "  to  the  enforcmg 
a  Due  Complyance  with  the  said  Order  [to  refund]  according  to  the  true 
Intent  thereof  and  of  his  Majestie's  Additional  Instruction." 

At  the  trial,  the  chief  justice,  Lewis  Morris,  surprised  the  governor,  the 
attorney-general,  and  the  whole  aristocratic  party  (Van  Dam  and  his  friends 
representing  the  popular  party)  by  informing  the  king  s  counsel,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  question  to  be  discussed  was  one  of  jurisdiction,  involv- 
ing the  right  of  the  court  to  decide  cases  of  equity ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
that  he  denied  such  jurisdiction,  and  in  general  the  right  of  the  king  to 
establish  courts  of  equity.^  Jealous  to  maintain  the  royal  prerogatives, 
Cosby  removed  Morris  from  the  chief-justiceship^  and  put  De  Lancey,  the 
second  justice  in  his  place.  Finding  his  efforts  to  be  reinstated  without 
result,  and  having  no  other  means  to  avenge  himself,  Morris  had  recourse 
to  the  press,  and  in  Ztngei^s  New  York  Weekly  yaunuU  he  attacked  the 
governor  with  extreme  rancor,  and  attempted  to  influence  the  general  as- 
sembly, to  which  he  had  been  elected,  against  the  king's  authority  to  erect 
courts.    Even  Cosby's  death,  in  1736^  could  not  conciliate  him.   The  at- 

1  A  court  of  equity  had  been  erected  in  tfae  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  I9  an  ordinaiwe  oi 
Gov.  Coefay,  in  1733. 
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tacks  upon  his  administration  continued,  and  Morris's  vindietiveness  finally 
even  disturbed  the  council  and  the  assembly.  President  Clarke,  who  had 
temporarily  succeeded  Cosby,  was  deterred  from  arresting  Van  Dam»  the 
younger  Morris,  Smith  the  historian,  and  Zenger  the  printer,  to  be  sent 
to  England  to  be  tried  for  treason,  only  because  the  forty-fifth  paragraph  of 
the  instructions  required  positive  proof  of  the  crime  in  such  cases. 

The  trial  of  Zenger  had,  however,  already  shown  that  it  was  not  safe  to 
accuse  a  man  of  a  crime  when  a  jury  had  tJready  acquitted  him.  The  first 
number  of  the  Weekly  Journal  appeared  on  the  5th  of  November,  i733» 
and  its  editor  had  from  the  beginning  made  war  upon  the  administration 
with  so  much  vigor  that  in  January  following  the  chief  justice,  De  Lancey, 
" was  pleased  to  animadvert  upon  the  doctrine  of  libel  in  along  charge 
given  in  that  term  to  the  i^rand  jury/'^  hoping  to  obtain  an  indictment 
against  Zenger.  The  i  .ry  d  J  not  share  the  opinions  of  the  chief  justice, 
and  failed  to  indict  Zenger.  Nor  was  the  general  assembly  willing  to  con- 
cur in  a  subsequent  resolution  of  the  council  that  certain  numbers  of  the 
yourttal  be  publicly  burnt  by  the  hangman,  "  as  conianung  ni  them 

many  things  derogatory  of  the  dignity  of  his  majesty's  government,  re- 
flecting upon  the  legislature  and  tending  to  raise  seditions  and  tumults  in 
the  province,"  and  that  the  printer  should  be  prosecuted  The  burning 
of  the  papers  (November  2,  1734),  carried  out  by  special  order  of  the  coun- 
cil alon^  was  in  appearance  far  from  the  solemn  judicial  act  which  it  was 
meant  to  be.  The  sheriff  and  the  recorder  of  New  York,  with  a  few  friends, 
stood  around  the  pile,  while  the  sherifiPs  negro,  not  the  official  hangman, 
set  fire  to  it  The  municipal  authorities,  who  usually  have  to  attend  such 
ceremonies  ex  officio,  and  were  ordered  to  do  so  in  this  case,  had  refused,  to 
come^  and  would  not  even  allow  the  order  to  be  entered  in  the  proper  rec- 
ords, because  they  considered  it  to  be  neither  a  rojfal  mandatory  writ  nor 
an  order  authorized  by  law.  Zenger's  trial  began  on  the  4th  of  August, 
and  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  "Not  guilty." 

The  publishing  of  the  alleged  libel  had  been  admitted,  but  it  was  claimed 
to  be  neither  false,  nor  scandalous,  nor  malicious.  WTien  the  New  York  law- 
yers who  had  been  engaged  in  the  defence  were  disbarred,  Andrew  Hamil- 
ton, a  prominent  pleader  from  Philadelphia,  took  the  case  He  managed  it 
so  adroitly,  met  the  browbeating  of  De  Lancey  so  courageously,  and  pleaded 
the  cause  of  his  client  so  eloquently  that  he  at  oikc  achieved  a  more  con- 
spicuous lame  ihau  belonged  to  any  other  practitioner  at  the  bar  of  that 
day.  The  corporation  of  New  York  fell  in  with  the  popular  applause  in 
conferring  upon  him  the  freedom  of  their  city,  enclosing  their  seal  in  a  box 
of  gold,  while  they  added  the  "  assurances  of  ^e  great  esteem  that  the 
corporation  had  for  his  person  and  merits."' 

The  result  of  Zenger's  trial  established  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  the 
colonies,'  fxsr  it  settled  here  the  right  of  juries  to  find  a  general  verdict  in 

1  From  Zenger's  narrative  of  his  triaL  *  CL  Bancroft,  final  revision,  ii.  254. 

•  Mitt,  M^n  xlV'  4a> 
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libel  cases,  as  was  done  in  England  by  a  law  of  Parliament  passed  many 
years  later,  and  it  took  out  of  the  hands  of  judges  appointed  to  serve  during 
the  king's  pleasure,  and  not  during  good  behavior,  as  in  England,  the  power 
to  do  mischief.^   It  also  gave  a  finishing  blow  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 

which,  after  the  case  of  Cosby  versus  Van  Dam,  never  again  exercised  an 
equity  jurisdiction,  and  it  suppressed  the  royal  prerogative  in  an  assumed 
right  to  establish  courts  without  consulting  the  legislature.  The  jurisdiction 
hitherto  exercised  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  Court  of  Exchequer  —  that 
is,  in  all  matters  relating  to  his  majesty's  lands,  rights,  rents,  profits,  and 
revenues  —  hail  always  been  called  in  questuni  by  colonial  lawyers,  because 
no  act  of  the  general  assembly  countenanced  lU  It  was,  therefore,  a  relief 
to  everybody  in  the  province  when  the  legislature,  in  1742.  passed  an  "Act 
for  regulating  tije  payment  of  the  Quit -Rents.  "  which  in  effect,  though  not 
in  name,  established  on  a  firm  basis  a  branch  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  a 
Court  of  K.xchequcr.  As  tneii  instituted,  it  passed  into  the  courts  of  the 
state,  and  was  only  abolished  in  December,  1828. 

The  excitement  over  the  Zenger  trial  had  hardly  had  time  to  subside 
when  Rip  van  Dam  again  disturbed  the  public  mind  by  claiming,  after 
Cosby's  death,  that  he  as  eldest  councillor  was  entitled  to  be  president  ol 
the  council,  and  as  such  to  be  acting  governor,  although  he  had  been  re> 
moved  from  the  council  by  Cosby.  Before  the  quarrel  could  attain  too 
threatening  dimensions,  Clarke  s  commission  as  lieutenant'govemor  bap> 
pily  arrived,  and  Van  Dam's  claim  was  set  at  rest.  Clarke's  administration 
of  the  province  was  in  the  main  a  satisfactory  one.  He  had  lived  nearly 
half  a  century  in  New  York,^  and  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  its  re- 
sources and  its  needs,  and,  assisted  by  a  good  education  as  a  lawyer,  he 
found  little  diiiiculty  in  managing  the  refractory  assembly  and  in  gaining 
most  of  his  important  legislative  points.  His  greatest  victory  was  that  by 
certain  concessions  he  induced  the  assembly  of  1739  to  grant  again  1  rev- 
enue to  the  king  equivalent  to  the  civil  list  in  England,  which  had  been 
refused  since  1736,  but  was  continued  during  the  whole  of  Clarke's  admin- 
istration. Although  jjerhaps  never  unmindful  of  his  own  interests,  he  had 
also  the  good  of  the  province  at  heart,  and  it  must  be  regretted  that  a  plan, 
drawn  up  while  he  was  yet  secretary,  for  colonizing  the  Indian  country 
was  not  fully  carried  out  and  bore  no  fruits.  He  proposed  to  buy  from  the 
Iroquois  about  100,000  acres  of  land,  the  purchase  money  to  be  raised 
either  by  subscription  or  by  the  issue  of  bills  of  credit.  Every  Protestant 
family  made  acquainted  with  the  conditions  and  wbhing  to  settle  was  to 
have  200  acres  at  nominal  quit>rents.  All  the  officials  who  were  entitled 
to  fees  from  the  issue  of  land  patents  agreed  to  surrender  the  same,  so  that 
it  would  have  imposed  upon  the  settlers  only  Uie  cost  of  improvements. 

•  The  chief  justice's  commission  was  made  of  the  province,  and  was  connected  by  marriage 
for  "during  good  behavior  "  in  Sept.,  1744.  so  with  the  royal  house  oi  Stuart.  He  returned 
as  to  confofin  with  the  piactke  in  Xew  Jeney.  to  England  hi  1745,  and  died  in  175Q. 

*  He  cwne  to  Kew  York  in  1703  a»  secretaiy 
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The  neighboring  colonics  had  industriously  spread  the  report  that  there 
were  tew  or  ni>  lands  ungranted  in  the  province  of  New  York,  and  that  the 
expense  of  purchasing  the  remainder  from  the  Indians  or  obtaining  a  j^rant 
from  the  crown  wa^  greater  than  the  price  of  land  in  I'enubyhania  and 
other  colonies.  /\d\ ertisements  were  therefore  to  be  scattered  over  Eu- 
rope, giving  intending  emigrants  a  clear  view  of  the  advantages  of  settling 
in  the  backwoods  of  New  York.  The  plan  reads  very  much  like  a  modem 
land-scheme.  If  it  could,  however,  have  been  carried  out  in  those  days, 
with  all  the  governmental  machinery  to  help  it,  the  country  from  the  upper 
Mohawk  to  the  Genesee  would  have  been  settled  before  the  Revolution, 
and  Sullivan's  expedition  might  have  become  unnecessary  and  a  Cherry 
Valley  massacre  impossible. 

The  only  great  event  of  Clarke's  administration  was  the  negro  plot  of 
1741,  which  for  a  while  cast  the  city  of  New  York  into  a  state  of  fear  and 
attendant  precautions,  and  these  conditions  were  felt  even  throughout  the 
colonies.  A  close  examination  of  the  testimony  given  at  the  trial  of  the 
allied  negro  conspirators  fails  to  convince  the  modern  investigator  that 
the  slaves,  who  had  been  misled  by  the  counsels  of  Roman  Catholics,  had 
really  arranged  a  plan  to  murder  all  the  whites  and  l)urn  the  city.  Fires 
had  occurred  rather  frequentl\-,  suspiciously  so,  during  the  spring  of  174'. 
the  negro  riot  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  century  was  remembered,  rejjorts 
of  negro  insurrections  in  the  West  Indies  made  sla\e-o\vncrs  look  askance 
at  their  ebony  chattels,  an  invasion  of  the  British  colonies  in  America  by 
France  and  Spain  set  mcd  imiiiincnt.  and  a  rancorous  hatred  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  and  iih  adherents  prevailed  among  the  English  and  Dutch  inhabit- 
ants of  New  York,  while  tradition  and  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  against 
the  conspirators  assure  us  that  some  sort  of  a  plot  existed ;  but  we  must 
still  wonder  at  the  panic  occasioned  among  the  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
white  inhabitants  by  what,  after  all,  may  have  been  only  the  revengeful  acts 
of  a  few  oi  the  20  whites  and  154  negroes  who  were  indicted  on  the  most 
insufficient  evidence.  It  is  doubtful  whether  all  who  were  indicted  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  fires  or  the  intended  murder,  but  the  judicial  pro- 
ceedings were  of  a  nature  to  implicate  every  one  of  the  two  thousand  col* 
ored  people  in  the  county  of  New  York,  and  two  thirds  of  the  accused 
were  found  guilty,  and  were  either  hanged,  burnt  at  the  stake,  or  trans* 
ported. 

Political  astuteness,  or  perhaps  a  desire  to  enjoy  in  quiet  his  advancing 
years,  had  led  Clarke  to  yield  to  the  popular  party  on  all  important  points. 
He  had  confined  himself  to  wordy  remonstrances  in  surrendering  se\  eral 
of  his  prerogatives.  His  successor,  Admiral  (  icDrij^e  Clinton,  — the  second 
son  of  the  Karl  of  Lincoln,  and,  as  he  acknowledged  hini.self,  a  friend  and 
cousin  of  Charles  Clinton,  father  of  Gnw  rnor  George  Clinton  of  a  later 
date,  —  found  that  the  position  of  g()\ernor  had  ceased  to  be  financially 
desirable.  New  Jersey  had  been  again  placed  under  a  separate  governor, 
thus  reducing  the  income  of   the  governor  of  New  York  by  j^i.ooa 
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*'  Former  governors,"  it  is  reported,  "  had  the  advantage  of  one  of  the 
four  companies,  besides  the  paying  of  all  the  four  companies,  which  made 


the  errors  which  characterized  the  latter's  administration.  But  instead  of 
maintaining  an  independent  position  apart  from  the  two  political  parties, 
he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  cunning  Chief  Justice  De  Lancey, 
the  leader  of  the  popular  faction.  Acting  under  his  advice,  Clinton  at 
first  was  as  ready  to  yield  every  point  to  the  assembly  as  Clarke  had 
done,  until  he  discovered  that  all  the  p>owers  of  a  governor  were  grad- 
ually slipping  into  De  Lancey's  hand,  who  hoped  to  tire  out  Clinton's 
patience  and  induce  him  to  resig...  thus  leaving  the  field  free  to  him 
with  a  commission  of  lieutenant-governor. 

Clinton,  upon  his  arrival  at  New  York,  had  found,  as  Clarke  predicted, 
the  province  "in  great  tranquillity  and  in  a  flourishing  condition,  able  to 
support  the  government  in  an  ample  and  honorable  manner."  He  perhaps 
would  have  had  no  difficulty  with  the  general  assembly  about  money  grants, 
if  he  had  been  less  distrustful  of  Clarke  and  more  willing  to  acknowledge 
the  rights  of  the  people  in  such  matters.  His  first  measures  of  dissolving 
the  old  assembly,  calling  a  new  one,  and,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in 
America,  introducing  a  kind  of  civil  service  reform  by  continuing  in  place 
all  officers  who  had  been  appointed  by  his  predecessors,  were  received  with 
great  satisfaction  throughout  the  province,  but  they  failed  to  loosen  the 
strings  of  the  public  purse,  while  the  new  assembly  sought  other  measures 
to  declare  their  independence.  Clarke's  advice,  given  before  Clinton's  ar- 
rival, that  henceforth  the  assembly  should  allow  the  government  a  revenue 
for  a  term  of  years,  was  not  acted  upon  ;  but  instead  they  voted  the  usual 
appropriations  for  one  year  only.    In  voting  salaries  for  officers,  they  did 
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at  least  j^2,ooo  per  annum ; " 
but  now  the  assembly  had 
placed  this  in  other  hands. 
They  had  also  interfered 
with  a  former  custom,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  gover- 
nors drew  one  half  of  their 
salary  from  the  date  of  their 
commissions ;  but  under  the 
new  arrangement  for  rais- 
ing and  paying  the  salary 
he  could  only  draw  it  from 
the  date  of  his  arrival.  Clin- 
ton brought  with  him  a  prej- 
udice against  his  lieutenant- 
governor  which  was  perhaps 
justified,  for  he  knew  him 
to  have  led  Cosby  into  all 


'  From  a  plate  in  Valentine's  N.  Y.  City  Manual,  1S51. 
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not  recognize  the  incumbents  by  name,  and  the  council  pronounced  this  a 
device  ot  the  assembly  to  usurp  the  appointing  power,  and  to  change  the 
stipends  of  the  officers  at  any  time. 

Walpole  had  meanwhile  turned  over  the  govcinraent  in  England  to  his 
friend  Pelham,  a  family  connection  of  Governor  Clinton.  Macaulay  d©» 
scribes  Pelham  as  a  man  with  an  understanding  like  that  of  Walpole,  "  on  a 
somewhat  smaUer  scale."  During  Pelham's  administration,  a  bill  was  con- 
sidered in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1744,  news  of  which,  upon  reaching 
the  colonies,  did  not  fail  to  arouse  their  indignation.  It  forbade  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  to  issue  bills  of  credit  or  paper  money.  As  these  colonies  had 
but  little  trade,  and  had  to  draw  upon  Europe  for  the  tools  and  necessaries 
of  life  in  the  newly  opened  wilderness,  the  small  amount  of  coin  which  they 
received  from  the  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  main  in  exchange  for 
breadstufifs  and  lumber,  their  only  articles  of  exportation,  went  across  the 
ocean  in  part  payment  of  their  debts,  leaving  no  "  instrument  of  associa- 
tion,"  no  circulating  medium,  in  their  hands.  To  replace  the  coin,  they 
had  to  have  recourse  to  the  issue  of  paper  money,  without  which  all  inter- 
colonial and  internal  trade  would  have  been  impossible  The  parliamentary 
intention  of  depriving  the  colonies  of  these  means  of  exchange  led  the 
New  York  assembly  to  declare  that  the  bill  was  contrary  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  inconsistent  with  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  Eng- 
lishmen, and  subjected  the  British  colonies  in  America  to  the  absolute  will 
ot  the  crown  aiui  its  officers. 

The  efforts  of  Governor  Clinton  to  reconcile  the  assembly  by  giving  his 
assent  to  all  the  bills  passed  by  them  in  their  first  session  did  not  prevent 
their  assuming  greater  powers  than  the  House  of  Commons.  He  could  not 
obtain  from  them  either  money  or  men  for  the  Cape  Breton  expedition,  set 
on  foot  by  Governor  Shirley  of  Massachusetts.  Trying  to  regain  control 
of  colonial  politics,  he  stirred  up  a  bitter  feeling  among  the  popular  party 
men ;  and  after  years  of  struggle,  during  which  the  home  government  af- 
forded him  little  comfort  and  support,  Clinton  was  willing  to  throw  up  his 
commission  as  governor  of  New  York  in  1751,  and  return  to  England  and 
resume  his  station  as  admiral. 

The  French  of  Canada  had  used  many  artifices  and  had  been  indefati- 
gable in  their  endeavors  to  gain  over  the  Six  Nations.  They  had  cajoled 
many  of  them  to  desert  their  own  tribes  and  remove  to  Canada,  and  had 
instigated  others,  whom  they  mnkl  induce  to  desert,  to  go  to  war  with  the 
Catawba  Indians,  friends  of  South  Carolina,  thereby  endangering  and  weak- 
ening the  allegiance  of  the  Southern  Indians  to  the  British  interest  Com- 
missioners had  arrived,  or  were  to  come,  from  all  the  (Jther  colonies,  to 
meet  the  Six  Nations  at  Albany  and  renew  the  covenant  chain.  If  Quidor 
(the  Indian  name  for  the  governor  of  New  York)  were  to  be  absent  on  such 
an  occasion,  especially  a  Quidor  who  already  had  made  an  excellent  im- 
pression on  the  king's  red  allies,  the  council  conceived  that  the  meeting 
would  not  only  be  without  result,  but  that  the  Indians,  considering  them« 
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selves  slighted,  would  turii  a  more  willing  ear  to  the  French,  and  thus  endan- 
ger the  existence  of  the  colimies.  Clinton  was  luckily  a  man  who  considered 
duty  higher  than  any  personal  comfort,  and  on  the  ist  of  July,  1751,  opened 
the  conference  with  the  Indians  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  history  of  the  English  colonies.  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Johnson  was  induced  to  withdraw  his  resignation  as  Indian  agent, 
which  had  made  the  Six  Nations  very  uneasy,  and  a  peace  was  made  be- 
tween  the  Iroquois,  of  New  York,  and  the  Catawbas,  which  also  included 
their  friends  among  the  Southern  Indians.  There  is  not  space  to  say 
much  of  the  Indian  policy  pursued  by  Governor  Clinton  and  other  royal 
governors  of  New  York.  To  use  the  Indian  explanation,  "  they  took  ex- 
ample  from  the  sun,  which  has  its  regular  course ;  and  as  the  sun  is  certain 
in  its  motion,  New  York  was  certain  to  the  Indians  in  the  course  of  their 
mutual  affairs,  and  deviated  not  in  the  least."  New  York  alone  had  to  bear 
the  expenses  (^^1,150)  of  this  conference,  since  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, and  South  Carolina  refused  to  contribute,  while  New  Jersey,  I'ennsyl- 
vania,  and  V  irginia  were  not  represented.  The  other  colonies  also  refused 
to  help  New  York  in  keeping  the  Iroquois  in  good  humor  by  supply  ing 
smiths  to  live  in  the  Indian  territory  and  repair  the  savages  guns  and 
hatchets.  New  York  has  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  trade,  they  said  ;  let 
her  bear  the  burden.  Fcnns\  h  ania,  most  interested  of  all  the  middle  colo- 
nies in  keeping  the  Indians  friendly,  had  soon  learned  the  evils  of  neglect- 
ing them.  Armed  parties  of  I'Vench  and  savages  came  down  into  the  val- 
ley of  the  Ohio  in  1753,  creating  great  confusion  among  the  Indians  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  inducing  nearly  all,  the  Delawares  alone  excepted,  to 
join  the  French,  as  their  best  recourse  in  the  indifference  of  the  English. 
At  the  same  time  the  New  York  Indians  became  dissatisfied  at  their 
treatment  by  the  general  assembly,  which  would  not  allow  the  forts  in  the 
Indian  country,  at  Oswego  and  at  Albany,  to  be  maintained,  preferring  to 
trust  to  the  activity  of  the  Indians  for  keeping  the  French  and  their  savage 
allies  from  devastating  the  northern  frontier.  Disgusted  with  the  constant 
struggle  which  the  jealousy  of  the  assembly  and  their  encroachments  upon 
the  royal  prerogatives  always  kept  alive,  Clinton  finally  resigned  in  October 
of  1753  ;  astonishing  the  council,  and  especially  his  political  enemy  De  Lan- 
cey,  the  chief  justice,  before  he  surrcmlered  the  office  to  his  newly  arrived 
successor.  Sir  Danvers  Osborn,  by  the  jiroduction  of  a  letter  from  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  secretary  of  state,  tiated  October  27.  1747,  which  gave 
Clinton  a  leave  of  absence  to  come  to  England,  and  covered  De  Lancey's 
commission  as  lieutenant-governor.  This  stroke  of  Clinton'ii  did  not  suc- 
ceed very  well.  It  is  true,  Sir  Danvers'  presence  deprived  the  new  lieuten- 
ant-governor <tf  the  pleasure  of  showing  himself  as  chief  magistrate  of  the 
province,  but  it  was  to  be  only  for  a  few  days.  Sir  Danvers,  perceiving 
that  the  assembly  of  New  York  was  not  a  body  easily  led  by  royal  com- 
mands, exclaimed,  "What  have  I  come  here  for?"  and  hanged  himself  two 
days  after  taking  the  necessary  oath  ;  and  thus  the  lieutenant-governor,  De 
Lancey,  came  into  power. 
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De  Lancey  soon  discovered  himself  in  a  dilemma.  The  oaths  which  he 
bad  taken  when  entering  upon  his  new  office,  and  which  he  must  have 
had  self-respect  enough  to  consider  binding*  compelled  him  to  maintain 
the  royal  prerogatives  and  several 
obnoxious  laws  made  for  the  colo- 
nies by  Parliament.  On  the  other 
side,  his  political  career  and  his 
bearini;  of  past  years  forced  him  to 
work  for  the  continuation  of  the 
popularity  which  his  opposition  to 
the  very  things  he  had  sworn  to  do 
had  gained  him.     De  Lancey  was 

skilful  enough  to  avoid  both  horns         ff^jfi^n  P 
of  this  dilemma.     The   assembly,     JT^^^^^^^^   Jf^  oloM 

rejoicing  to   see   a  man  of  their 

»u-  1  •        *  *u    u     1    .    a  GOV.  TAMES  DE  LANCBY.1 

own  thmkmg  at  the  head  ot  attains, 

passed  money  and  other  laws  in  accordance  with  the  lieutenant-governor's 
suggestions,  and  quietly  pocketed  his  rebukes,  when  he  saw  fit  to  adminis- 
ter any.  The  two  most  important  events  during  his  term  were  of  such  a 
nature  that  he  could  do  nothing,  or  only  very  little,  to  prevent  or  further 
action. 

On  the  nth  of  January,  1754,  a  great  number  of  people  assembled  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  on  account  of  a  late  agreement  of  the  merchants  and 
others  not  to  receive  or  pass  copper  half-pence  in  payment  at  any  other 

rate  than  fourteen  to  the  shilling.  The  crowd  kept  increasing  until  two 
o  clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  arrest  of  the  man  beating  the  drum  and 
of  two  others  throwing  half-pence  into  the  mass  quieted  them. 

Later  there  was  the  conference  of  commissioners  of  all  the  colonies  at 
Albany  in  July,  1754,  convened  to  treat  anew  with  the  Iroquois,  and  also 
to  consider,  in  t»bedience  to  orders  from  lingland,  a  plan  of  confederation  for 
all  the  colonies.  The  deliberations  and  conclusions  of  the  congress  in  this 
last  respect  are  made  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  a  later  chapter  of  the  pres- 
ent volume  "  De  Lancey  was  accused  of  opposing  this  plan  of  union  by 
his  machinations.  We  may  say  that  such  accusation  was  unjust.  The 
general  assembly  of  the  province,  to  whom  the  "  representation  of  the  state 
and  plan  for  union  "  was  referred,  that  they  might  make  observations  there- 
upon,  said  in  their  report  or  address  to  the  lieutenant-governor,  on  the  22d 
of  August,  1754:  "We  are  of  opinion  with  your  Honor^  that  nothing  is 
more  natural  and  salutary  than  a  union  of  the  colonies  for  their  own  de> 
fence."  While  he  transmitted  the  minutes  of  the  congress  at  Albany  to 
the  Lords  of  Trade  without  a  word  of  comment,  he  may  have  used  his  pri- 
vate influence  to  defeat  the  union ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he 
acted  even  in  that  wise  from  other  than  upright  motives,  and  he  had  already 

1  From  a  plate  in  ValenHne's  N.  Y.  City  Man-      *  See  ch.  viiL 
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shown,  in  the  New  Jersey  boundary  question,  how  personal  associations 
had  restrained  him  from  interfering  or  giving  an  opinion.  His  sense  of 
duty  in  office  was  perhaps  exaggerated,  and  he  could  not  brook  censure  by 
the  home  authorities.  The  receiver-general  and  other  officers  entrusted 
with  the  collection  of  the  king's  revenue  desired  the  passage  of  an  act 
"for  the  more  easy  collecting  his  majesty's  quit-rents,  and  for  protection 
of  land  in  order  thereto."    The  assembly  and  council  having  passed  such  a 

bill,  it  came  before  the  governor 
for  his  assent,  which  he  readily 
gave,  supposing  that  an  act  fa- 
vored by  the  king's  officers  could 
not  meet  with  the  disapproval  of 
the  government  in  England.  The 
Lords  of  Trade,  however,  rebuked 
him,  and  he  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Hardy  as  governor  had  relieved 
De  Lancey  for  a  time  (1755-57) 
from  the  cares  of  the  administra- 
tion. Sir  Charles  allowed  him- 
self to  be  led  by  his  lieutenant-governor,  and  therefore  the  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment went  on  as  smoothly  as  of  late,  excepting  that  the  assembly  made 
occasional  issues  upon 
money  bills,  though 
that  body  was  little  in- 
clined to  press  their 
levelling  principles 
too  strongly  against 
their  old  friend,  the 
lieutenant  -  governor, 
now  that  he  was  the 
adviser  of  the  execu- 
tive. Sir  Charles 
proved  less  fond  of 
the  cares  of  office  than 
of  the  sea,  and  after 
two  years'  service  re- 
signed, to  hoist  his  blue  admiral's  flag  under  Rear  Admiral  Holbourn  at 
Halifax.  De  Lancey  had  therefore  to  assume  once  more  the  government 
on  the  3d  of  June,  1757,  which  he  administered,  with  little  to  disturb  the 
relations  between  the  crown  and  the  assembly,  down  to  the  time  of  his 

»  From  a  plate  in  Valentine's  A^.  K  City  Man-      •  From  a  plate  in  Valentine's  N.  V.  City  Man- 
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death,  on  July  30,  1760.  Thib  event  placed  his  lifelong  adversary,  Cadwal- 
ladcr  Golden,  in  the  executive  chair,  first  as  president  of  the  council,  and  a 
year  later  as  lieutenant-governor. 

The  policy  of  the'  royal  representative  was  now  very  quickly  changed. 
The  acquiescent  bearing  of  De  Lancey  in  his  methods  with  the  assembly 
gave  place  to  the  more  peremptory  manner  which  had  been  used  by  Clin- 
ton»  whose  friend  Golden  had  always  been.  The  records  of  the  next  few 
years,  during  which  Monckton,  who  was  connected  with  the  Acadian  de- 
portation, was  governor,  show  but  the  beginning  of  that  struggle  between 
prerogative  and  the  people  which  resulted  in  the  American  Revolution, 
and  a  consideration  of  the  immediate  causes  of  that  contest  belongs  to 
another  volumei 

The  history  of  Pennsylvania,  down  to  the  appointment  of  Governor 
Blackwcll  in  l6<S8,  has  been  told  in  a  previous  chapter.'  The  selection  of 
John  Blackwell  for  the  governorship  was  an  unfortunate  one,  A  son-in- 
law  of  the  Cromwellian  General  Lambert  and  a  resident  of  puritanical 
New  England,  he  must  have  shared  more  or  less  in  the  hatred  of  the 
Friends'  relii;ion,  so  that  his  appointment  to  govern  a  colony  settled  i)rin- 
cipally  by  this  sect  most  likely  arose  from  Penn's  respect  and  friendship 
for  the  man  and  from  his  inability  to  find  a  suitable  Quaker  willing  to 
accept  the  office.  Within  two  months  after  his  arrival,  he  had  quarrelled 
with  his  predecessor,  Thomas  Lloyd,  then  keeper  of  the  broad  seal,  and 
the  rest  of  the  council.  Shortly  after  this  he  succeeded  in  breaking  up 
the  assembly,  and  before  he  had  been  in  the  province  one  year  he  became 
convinced  that  his  ideas  of  governing  did  not  meet  with  the  approbation 
of  the  people,  and  returned  to  England,  leaving  the  administration  in  the 
bands  of  his  opponent  Lloyd. 

After  having  acquired  from  the  Duke  of  York  the  Delaware  territory, 
Penn  endeavored  to  bring  his  province  and  the  older  settlements  under 
one  form  of  government ;  but  he  could  not  prevent  the  jealousies,  caused 
often  by  difference  of  religious  opinion  and  by  desire  for  offices,  from  rais- 
ing a  conflict  which  soon  after  Blacku'cH's  departure  threatened  a  disso- 
lution of  the  nominal  union,  Lloyd  remained  president  of  Pennsylvania, 
while  Penn's  cousin,  Markham,  was  made  lieutenant-governor  of  Delaware, 
under  certain  restrictions,  as  detailed  in  a  letter  from  Penn,  which  still 
left  the  supremacy  to  Lloyd  in  matters  of  governing  for  the  propri- 
etary. 

In  the  mean  time  James  II.  of  England  had  been  forced  to  c^'w  c  up  his 
crown  to  his  son-in-law,  and  this  event  brought  unexpected  results  to  the 
proprietary  of  Pennsylvania.  Penn's  intimacy  with  the  dethroned  Stuart, 
unmarred  by  their  different  religious  views,  made  him  at  once  a  suspicious 
person  in  the  eyes  of  the  new  rulers  of  England.  He  had  been  arrested 
three  times  on  the  charges  of  disaffection  to  the  existing  government,  of 

»  tCf.  Vol.  III.  p.  495.  —  Eu  ] 
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corresponding  with  the  late  king,  and  of  adhering  to  the  enemies  of  the 
kingdom,  but  had  up  to  1690  always  succeeded  in  clearing  himself  before 
the  Lords  of  the  Council  or  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  At  last  he  was 
allowed  to  make  preparations  for  another  visit  to  his  province  "  with  a 
great  company  of  adventurers,"  when  another  order  for  his  arrest  necessi- 
tated his  retirement  into  the  country,  where  he  lived  quietly  for  two  or 
three  years.  This  blow  came  at  a  most  critical  time  for  his  province, 
distracted  as  it  was  by  political  and  religious  disturbances,  which  his 
presence  might  have  done  much  to  prevent.  The  necessity  of  keeping 
remote  from  observation  did  not  give  him  opportunity  to  answer  the  com- 
plaints which  became  current  in  England,  that  a  schism  among  the  Quakers 
had  inaugurated  a  system  of  religious  intolerance  in  a  province  founded  on 
the  principles  of  liberty  of  conscience.  The  result  of  this  inopportune 
but  enforced  inactivity  on  Penn's  part  was  to  deprive  him  of  his  province 
and  its  dependency  (Delaware),  and  a  commission  was  issued  to  Benjamin 
Fletcher,  then  governor  of  New  York,  to  take  them  under  his  government, 
October  21,  1692.  Fletcher  made  a  visit  to  his  new  territory,  hoping,  per- 
haps, that  his  appearance  might  bring  the  opposing  sections  into  some- 
thing like  harmony.  Quickly  disabused  of  his  fond  fancy,  and  disappointed 
in  luring  money  from  the  Quakers,  he  returned  to  New  York,  leaving  a 
deputy  in  charge.  About  the  same  time,  1694,  Penn  had  obtained  a 
hearing  before  competent  authority  in  England,  and  having  cleared  himself 
successfully  of  all  charges,  he  was  reinvested  with  his  proprietary'  rights. 
Not  able  to  return  to  Pennsylvania  immediately,  he  transferred  his  authority 
to  Markham,  who  continued  to  act  as  ruler  of  the  colony  until  1699,  when 
Penn  visited  his  domain  once  more. 

One  of  Penn's  first  acts  was  to  impress  the  assembly  with  the  necessity 
of  discouraging  illicit  trade  and  suppressing  piracy.  He  did  it  with  so 
much  success  that  the  assembly  not  only  passed  two  laws  to  this  effect, 
but  also  took  a  further  step  to  clear  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  from 
all  imputations  by  expelling  one  of  its  members,  James  Brown,  a  son-in-law 
of  Governor  Markham,  who  was  more  or  less  justly  accused  of  piracy.  He 
was  equally  successful  with  his  recommendations  to  the  assembly  concern- 
ing a  new  charter,  the  slave-trade,  and  the  treatment  and  education  of  the 
negroes  already  in  the  province.  But  when,  in  1701,  he  asked  in  the 
king's  name  for  a  contribution  of  jCiSO  towards  the  fortifications  on  the 
frontiers  of  New  York,  the  assembly  decided  to  refer  the  consideration  of 
this  matter  to  another  meeting,  or  '*  until  more  emergent  occasions  shall 
require  our  further  proceedings  therein." 

The  evident  intention  of  the  ministry  in  England  to  reduce  the  pro- 
prietary governments  in  the  FInglish  colonics  to  royal  ones.  "  under  pre- 
tence of  advancing  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.'  compelled  Penn  to 
return  to  England  in  the  latter  part  of  1701  '  '  •  c:  re  he  could  leave  a 
quarrel  broke  out  in  the  assemblr^||M||M[^^^^H^^>m  the  Lower 
Counties,  now  Delaware,  and  tVjj^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^bTier  were  ac* 
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cused  of  having  obtained  some  exclusive  powers  or  rights  for  themselves 
which  the  others  would  not  allow  them,  and  in  consequence  the  men  of  the 
Lower  Counties  withdrew  from  the  assembly  in  hi<^h  dudgeon.  After  long 
discussions,  and  by  giving  promises  lu  agree  to  a  separation  of  that  district 
from  the  province  under  certain  conditions,  Penn  at  last  managed  to  patch 
up  a  peace  between  the  two  factions.    He  then  went  to  England. 

The  new  charter  for  the  province  and  territories*  signed  by  Penn,  Octo- 
ber 25,  1 70 1,  was  more  republican  in  character  than  those  of  the  neighbor- 
ing  colonies.  It  not  only  provided  for  an  assembly  of  the  people  with 
great  powers,  including  those  of  creating  courts,  but  to  a  certain  extent  it 
submitted  to  the  choice  of  the  people  the  nomination  of  some  of  the  county 
officers.  The  section  concerning  liberty  of  conscience  did  not  discriminate 
against  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  closing  section  fulfilled 
the  promise  already  made  by  Penn,  that  in  case  the  representatives  of  the 
two  territorial  districts  could  not  agree  within  three  years  to  join  in  legis- 
lative business,  the  Lower  Counties  should  be  separated  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. On  the  same  day  Penn  established  by  letters-patent  a  council  of 
state  for  the  province,  "to  consult  and  assist  the  proprietary  himself  or 
his  deputy  with  the  best  of  their  advice  and  council  in  public  affairs  and 
matters  relating  to  the  government  and  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the 
people  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  proprietary,  or  upon  the  deputy's  ab- 
sence out  of  the  province,  his  death,  or  other  incapacity,  to  exercise  all 
and  singular  the  powers  of  government."  The  original  town  and  borough 
of  Philadelphia,  having  by  this  time  "become  near  equal  to  the  city  of 
New  York  in  trade  and  riches,**'  was  raised,  by  patent  of  the  25th  of 
October,  1701,  to  the  rank  of  a  city,  and.  like  the  province,  could  boast  of 
having  a  more  liberal  charter  than  her  neighbors ;  for  the  municipal  offi- 
cers were  to  be  elected  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  city,  and 
not  appointed  by  the  governor,  as  in  New  York 

The  government  of  the  province  had  been  ^trusted  by  Penn  to  Andrew 
Hamilton,  also  governor  for  the  proprietors  in  New  Jersey,  with  James 
I^gan  as  provincial  secretary,  to  whom  was  likewise  confided  the  manage- 
ment of  the  proprietary  estates,  thus  making  him  in  reality  the  representa* 
tive  of  Penn  and  the  leader  of  his  party.  Hamilton  died  in  December, 
1 702  ;  but  before  his  death  he  had  endeavored  in  vain  to  bring  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  sections  of  his  government  together  again  The 
Delaware  nicmVicrs  remained  obstinate,  and  finally,  while  Kdward  Shipjien, 
a  member  ot  the  council  and  first  mayor  of  Philadel[)hia,  was  acting  as 
president,  it  was  settled  that  they  should  have  separate  assemblies,  entirely 
independent  of  each  other. 

The  first  separate  assembly  for  Pennsylvania  proper  met  at  Philadelphia, 
m  October,  1703,  and  by  its  first  resolution  showed  that  the  Quakers,  so 
dominant  in  the  province,  were  beginning  to  acquire  a  taste  for  authority, 
^  to  color  their  religion  with  the  hue  of  political  power.  Accord- 

'  Co/.  Doc.,  IV.  159. 
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ing  to  the  new  charter,  the  assembly,  elected  annually,  was  to  consist  of 
four  members  for  each  county,  and  was  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  on  the 
i4th  of  October  of  each  year,  sitting  upon  their  own  adjournments.  Upon 
the  separation  of  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  two  sections,  Pennsylvania 
claimed  to  be  entitled  to  eight  members  for  each  county,  which,  being 
duly  elected  and  inei,  reasserted  the  powers  granted  by  the  charter  ;  but 
when  the  governor  and  council  desired  to  confer  with  them  they  would 
adjourn  without  conference.  Upon  the  objection  from  the  governor  that 
they  could  not  sit  wholly  upon  their  own  adjournment,  they  immediately 
decided  not  to  sit  again  unlit  the  following  March,  and  thus  deprive  the 
governor  and  council  of  every  chance  to  come  to  an  understanding  on  the 
matter. 

Before  President  Shippen  could  take  any  step  toward  settling  this  ques- 
tion, John  Evans,  a  young  Welshman,  lately  appointed  deputy-governor  by 

Pen n,  arrived  in  Philadelphia  (December,  1703).  The  new-comer  at  once 
called  both  assemblies  together,  directing  them  to  sit  in  Philadelphia  in 
April,  1704,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  agreement  ci  separation.  He  renewed 
Hamilton's  efforts  to  effect  again  a  legislative  union,  and  also  failed,  not 
because  the  Delaware  members  were  opposed  to  it,  but  because  now  the 
Pennsylvania  representatives,  probably  disj;usted  with  the  obstinacy  of  the 
former,  a}>solutely  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them.  Governor 
Evans  took  this  refusal  very  ill  and  resented  it  in  various  ways,  by  which 
the  state  of  affairs  was  brought  to  such  a  pass  that  neither  this  nor  the 
next  assembly,  under  ihe  speakership  of  David  Lloyd,  accomplished  any- 
thing of  importance,  but  complained  bitterly  to  Penn  of  his  deputy.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  same  year  the  first  assembly  for  the  Lower  Counties  met 
in  the  old  town  ol  New  Castle^  and  was  called  upon  by  Governor  Evans 
to  raise  a  militia  out  of  that  class  of  the  population  who  were  not  prevented 
by  religious  scruples  from  bearing  arms,  —  soldiers  being  then  needed  for 
the  war  against  France  and  Spain.  About  a  year  later,  having  become 
reconciled  with  the  Pennsylvania  assembly  of  1706^  Evans  persuaded  the 
Delaware  representatives  to  pass  a  law  for  erecting  and  maintaining  a 
fort  for  her  Majesty's  service  at  the  Town  of  New  Castle  upon  Delaware  " 
This  law  exacted  a  toll  in  gunpowder  from  every  vessel  coming  from  the 
sea  up  the  river.  ^ 

These  quarrels  between  the  governor  and  the  assemblies  were  repeated 
everv  year.  At  one  time  they  had  for  ground  the  refusal  of  the  Quakers  to 
snppor*:  the  war  which  was  waging  against  the  I'rench  and  Indians  on  tiie 
frontiers.  At  another  they  disagreed  upon  the  establishment  of  a  judi- 
cian,'.  These  disturbances  produced  financial  disruptions,  and  Penn  hin> 
self  suffered  therefrom  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  thrown  into  a  London 
prison,  and  had  linally  to  morti^age  his  province  for  jC6,(joo.    The  recall  of 

>  The  stote  of  affairs  in  Tcnnsylvania  and    Quary,  the  judge  nf  the  .admiralty  in  New  Yoril 
Delaware  resulting  from  it  is  best  described  in   and  Petuisylvania,  to  the  Lords  of  Trade, 
a  letter  written  in  June,  1707,  by  C6i  Rdmt 
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Evans,  in  1709,  and  the  appointment  of  Charles  Gookin  in  his  stead,  did 
not  mend  matters.  Logan,  Penn's  intimate  friend  and  representative,  was 
finally  compelled  to  leave  the  country  ;  and,  going  to  England  (1710),  he 
induced  Penn  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Pennsylvania  assembly,  in  which  he 
tiireaiciied  to  sell  the  province  to  the  crown,  a  surrender  by  which  he  was 
to  receive  £i2jooo.  The  transfer  was  in  fact  prevented  by  an  attack  of 
apoplexy  from  which  Penn  suffered  in  1712.  The  epistle^  however,  brought 
the  refractory  assembly  to  terms.  After  exacting  a  concession  of  their  right 
to  sit  on  their  own  adjournment^  they  consented  to  the  establishment  of  a 
judiciary*  without,  hQwever,  a  court  dt  appeal  and  finally  yielded  to  pass* 
ing  votes  to  defray  the  expenses  of  government  They  even  gave  ^£2,000 
to  the  crown  in  aid  of  the  war.  Afbirs  went  smoothly  under  Gookin*s 
administration  until,  in  17 14,  the  governor,  whose  mind  is  supposed  to 
have  been  impaired,  began  the  quarrel  again  by  complaining  about  his 
scan^  salary  and  the  irregularity  of  payments.  lie  also  insisted  foolishly 
upon  the  illegality  of  affirmation  ;  foolishly,  because  the  Quakers,  who  would 
not  allow  any  other  kind  of  oath,  were  the  dominant  party  in  the  province.^ 
Not  satisfied  with  the  commotion  he  had  stirred  up,  he  suddenly  turned 
upon  his  friend  Logan,  and  had  now  not  only  the  anti-l'enn  faction,  but 
also  Penn's  adherents,  to  contend  with.  The  last  ill-advised  step  resulted 
in  his  recall  (17 17)  and  the  appointment  of  Sir  William  Keith,  the  last 
governor  commissioned  by  Penn  himself  ;  for  the  great  founder  of  Penn- 
sylvania died  in  17 18. 

While  after  Penn's  death  his  heirs  went  to  law  among  themselves  about 
the  government  and  proprietary  rights  in  Pennsylvania,  Governor  Keith, 
who  as  surveyor  of  customs  in  the  southern  provinces  had  become  suffi- 
ciently familiar  with  Penn's  affairs,  entered  on  the  performance  of  his 
duties  under  the  most  ^vorable  conditions.  The  assembly  had  become 
weary  to  disgust  with  the  continuous  disputes  and  altercations  forced  upon 
them  by  the  last  two  governors,  and  it  was  therefore  easily  influenced  by 
Sir  William's  good  address  and  evident  ^ort  to  please.  Without  hesi- 
tation it  voted  a  salary  of  £$00  for  the  governor,  and  acted  upon  his 
suggestion  to  examine  the  state  of  the  laws,  some  of  which  were  obso- 
lete or  had  expired  by  their  own  limitations.  The  province  was  some- 
what disturbed  by  the  lawsuit  of  the  family  for  the  succession,  finally 
settled  in  favor  of  Penn's  children  by  his  second  wife,  and  by  a  war  of  the 
southern  Indians  with  the  Susquehanna  and  New  York  tribes ;  but  noth* 

1  Being  the  fir'it  settlers  of  the  iimvinre,  the  of  their  cherished  privilege,  but  because  it  pun- 

Quakersi  had  very  naturally  made  ainrni.ition  ished  false  aliirniiiiij  with  more  severity  than  the 

instiead  of  an  catk  a  matter  of  great  importance,  law  of   England  required  for  false  sweafjng. 

Upon  a  revision  of  the  laws  following  the  re-  Hence  Gookin's  oTijVctiijn.s.    The  whole  qncs- 

sumption  of  the  govemment  by  Penn,  a  law  tion  was  not  satisfactorily  settled  until  the  pas- 

conceniii^  the  maimer  of  giving  evMenoe,  sage  of  a  law,  and  in  approval  bjr  Ae  kin^ 

passed  in  1701,  was  repealed  by  the  queen  in  prescribing  the  forms  of  declaratioo  of  fideli^i 

1705,  not  because  the  English  govcnunent  in-  abjuration,  and  affinaation. 
tended  to  deprive  tfie  Qeakeie  of  Penvylvwda 
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ing  marred  the  relations  between  governor  and  legislature.  Under  ♦'he 
Sj)eakcrship  of  James  Trent,  later  chief  justice  of  New  Jersey  (where  the 
city  of  Trenton  was  named  after  hmi),'  an  act  for  the  advancement  of  justice 
and  more  certain  administration  thereof,  a  measure  of  great  importance  to 
the  province,  passed  the  previous  year  (171 8),  became  a  law  by  receiving  the 
royal  assent.  Governor  Keith's  proposal  in  1720  to  establish  a  Court  of 
Chancery  met  with  unqualified  approval  by  the  assembly.  Under  the  next 
governor  this  court  "came  to  be  considered  as  so  great  a  nuisance"  that 
after  a  while  it  fell  into  disuse. 

In  1721  the  first  great  council  which  the  Five  Nations  ever  held  with 
the  white  people  outside  of  the  province  of  New  York  and  at  any  other 
place  than  Albany,  N.  Y.,  took  place  at  Conestoga,  and  the  disputes  which 
had  threatened  the  outlying  settlements  with  the  horrors  of  Indian  war 
were  amicably  settled.  The  treaty  of  friendship  made  here  was  confirmed 
the  next  year  at  a  council  held  at  Albany,  as  in  the  mean  time  the  wanton 
murder  of  an  Iroquois  by  some  Pennsylvania  traders  had  somewhat  strained 
the  mutual  relations 

The  commercial  and  agricultural  interests  of  the  province  began  to  suffer 
about  this  time  for  want  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  a  circulating  medium. 
Divers  means  of  relief  were  proposed,  among  them  the  issue  of  bills  of 
credit.  Governor  Keith  and  the  majority  of  the  traders,  merchant.s,  and 
farmers  were  enchanted  with  the  notion  of  fiat  money,  and  overlooked  or 
were  unwilling  to  profit  by  the  experiences  of  other  provinces  which  had  al- 
ready suffered  from  the  mischievous  consequences  of  such  a  measure.  The 
result  was  that,  after  considerable  discussion,  turning  not  so  much  upon  the 
bills  of  credit  themsdves  as  upon  the  mode  of  issuing  them  and  the  method 
of  guarding  against  their  depreciation,  the  emission  of  ;f  15,000  was  author* 
ized,  despite  the  order  of  the  king  in  council  of  May  19^  1720*  which  for- 
bade all  the  governors  of  the  colonies  in  America  to  pass  any  laws  sanc- 
tioning the  issue  of  bills  of  credit.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  chapter  to  inquire  whether,  as  Dr.  Douglass,  of  Boston, 
suggested  in  1749^  the  assembly  ordering  this  emission  of  ^15.000  bills 
of  credit,  and  another  of  ^30,000  in  the  same  year,  was  "  a  legislature 
of  debtors,  the  representatives  of  people  who,  from  incogitancy,  idleness, 
and  profuseness,  have  been  under  a  necessity  of  mortgaging  their  lands  " 
All  the  safeguards  thrown  around  such  a  currency  to  prevent  its  depreciation 
proved  in  the  end  futile.  The  acts  creating  this  debt  of  ;^45,ooq-  provided 
for  its  redemption  a  pledge  of  real  estate  in  fee  simple  of  double  the  value, 
recorded  in  an  office  created  for  that  purpose.  The  money  so  lent  out  was 
to  be  repaid  into  the  office  aimuaily,  in  such  instalments  as  would  make  it 
possible  to  sink  the  whole  original  issue  within  a  certain  number  of  years. 

1  He  was  a  considerable  trader  there  when  resented  only    19^090  sterKngi  gidd  bdng  sold 

the  place  was  first  laid  oot  for  a  town.  Prood^  then  at  £6  6r.6d.  p.  OB.,  and  silver  at  Sr.  3^ 

f«HMtyivama,  p.  ox. 

*  These  £aSPOo  PMiisylvaiiia  cnrrcncjr  rep 
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In  the  first  three  years  the  sinking  and  destruction  of  the  redeemed  bills 
went  on  as  directed  by  law  ;  but  under  its  operation  the  community  found 
itself  suffering  from  the  contraction,  although  only  about  one  seventh  of 
the  debt  had  been  paid.  The  legislature,  therefore,  passed  a  law  ^1726) 
directing  that  the  bills  should  not  be  destroyed,  as  the  former  acts  re- 
quired, but  that,  during  the  following  eight  years,  they  should  be  reissued 
The  population  of  the  province,  growing  by  natural  increase  and  by  immi* 
gration,  seeming  to  require  a  larger  volume  of  currency,  a  new  emission 
of  £3OJ0O0  was  ordered  in  1729  under  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  1725. 
In  1 73 1  the  law  of  1726  was  re<fnacted,  to  prevent  disasters  which  threat- 
ened  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  merchant,  and  to  avoid  making  new  acts 
for  emitting  more  bills.  In  1739  the  amount  of  bills  in  circulation,  £68tSgo, 
was  increased  to  ;^8o,ooo,  equal  to  j£^5Q,ooo  sterling,  because  the  legisla- 
ture had  discovered  that  the  former  sum  fell  "short  of  a  proper  medium 
for  negotiating  the  commerce  and  for  the  support  of  the  government." 
They  justified  this  step,  and  tried  to  explain  why  a  pound  of  rennsylvania 
currency  was  of  so  much  less  valne  than  a  pound  sterling  by  assertin^^  that 
the  difference  arose  only  from  the  balance  of  Pennsyhania's  trade  with 
Great  Britain,  which  was  in  favor  of  the  former,  since  more  l^nglish 
goods  found  their  way  here  now  that  bills  of  credit  had  become  the  fashion. 
The  act  of  1739  had  made  the  bills  then  in  circulation  irredeemable  tor  a 
short  term  of  years,  which  in  1745  was  extended  to  sixteen  years  more 
under  the  following  modifications  :  the  hrst  tea  years,  up  to  1755,  no  bill 
was  to  be  redeemed,  or,  if  redeemed,  was  to  be  reissued;  after  1755  one 
sixth  of  the  whole  amount  was  to  be  paid  in  yearly  and  the  bills  were  to  be 
destroyed.  In  1 746  a  further  issue  of  £s,coo  for  the  king's  use  was  ordered, 
to  be  sunk  in  ten  yearly  instalments  of  ;^500  each,  and  in  1749  Pennsylvania 
currency,  valued  in  1723  at  thirteen  shillings  sterling  per  pound,  had»  like 
all  other  colonial  money,  so  far  depreciated  that  a  pound  was  equal  to  eleven 
shillings  and  one  and  one  third  pence.^ 

When  the  limit  of  the  year  1755  was  reached  many  of  the  bills  of  credit 
had  become  so  torn  and  defaced  that  the  assembly  ordered  10,000  in  new 
bills  to  be  exchanged  for  the  old  ones.  In  the  mean  time  the  French  war 
had  begun,  and  to  support  the  troops  sent  over  from  England  jQ6ofXX> 
were  issued  in  bills  to  be  given  to  the  king's  use. 

By  this  time  Pennsylvania  had  become  so  largely  in  debt  as  to  make  her 
taxes  burdensome.  Notwithstanding  a  hesitation  to  increase  the  volume  of 
indebtedness,  her  assembly  felt  called  upon  by  reason  of  the  war  to  con- 
tribute her  share  of  the  cost  of  it,  and  in  September,  1756,  a  further  issue 
of  j^30,000  was  authorized  under  a  law  which  provided  for  the  redemption 
of  the  bills  in  ten  years  by  an  excise  on  wine,  liquor,  etc.  If  this  excise 
should  bring  in  more  than  was  necessary,  the  "overplus"  was  to  go  into 
the  hands  of  the  king.' 

>  East  New  Jersey  the  same  \  New  York  and  '  During  the  following  year,  and  as  long  as 
West  New  Jersey  ten  shiUinfi  and  tUqienoei       the  war  lasted^tlic  leme  /^iocvwq  were  yearly 
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Governor  Keith  took  care  to  increase  bis  popularity  with  the  assemhly, 
and  thereby  to  advance  his  own  personal  interest  in  a  greater  degree  than, 
was  compatible  with  his  allegiance  to  the  proprietary's  family.  Having 
manag^ed  to  free  himself  from  the  control  of  the  council,  who  were  men 
respecting  their  oaths  and  friends  of  the  Penn  family,  he  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  widow  of  the  great  Quaker,  and  in  1726  was  superseded 
by  Patrick  Gordon.  Keith  and  his  friend  David  Lloyd  had  vainly  en- 
deavored to  persuade  Hannah  Penn  that  her  views  concerning  the  coun- 
cil's participation  in  legislative  matters  were  erroneous,  and  that  the 
council  was  in  fact  created  for  ornamental  purposes  and  to  be  spectators 
of  the  governor's  actions.  This  opinion  of  Keith  was  of  course  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  instructions  which  he  had  received.  Fully  to  understand 
the  condition  of  affairs,  we  must  remember  that  the  government  of  this 
colony  was  as  much  the  private  property  of  the  proprietary  as  the  soil  ; 
and  that  in  giving  instructions  to  his  deputy  and  establishing  a  council  to 
assist  the  deputy  by  their  advice,  the  proprietary  did  no  more  than  a  care- 
ful business  man  would  do  when  compelled  to  absent  himself  from  his 
place  of  business,  —  or  at  least  such  were  the  views  of  the  l  eans. 

The  even  tenor  of  political  life  in  Pennsylvania,  the  greater  part  of  whose 
inhabitants  were  either  Quakers*  religiously  opposed  to  any  kind  of  strife^ 
or  Germans,  totally  ignorant  of  the  modes  cl  constitutional  government, 
was  somcfWhat  disturbed  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  Gordon's 
administration  by  Keith's  intrigue  as  a  member  of  the  assembly,  to  which 
be  was  soon  chosen.  We  are  told  that  he  endeavored  by  "  all  means  in 
his  power  to  divide  the  inhabitants,  embarrass  the  administration,  and  dis- 
tress the  proprietary  family."  He  grew,  however,  as  unpopular  as  he  had 
been  popular ;  and  when  be  finally  returned  to  England,  where  he  died 
about  1749,  the  colony  again  enjoyed  quiet  for  several  y«u:s. 

Governor  Gordon  had  in  his  earlier  life  been  bred  to  arms,  and  he  had 
served  in  the  army  with  considerable  repute  until  the  end  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign.  As  a  soldier  he  had  learned  the  value  of  moderation  ;  and  not  for- 
getting it  m  civil  life,  his  administration  was  distinguished  by  prudence 
and  a  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  province,  while  his  peaceful  Indian 
policy  secured  for  the  colony  a  period  of  almost  unprecedented  prosperity. 
Planted  in  1682,  nearly  fifty  years  later  than  her  neighbors,  Pennsylvania 
could  boast  in  1735  that  her  chief  city,  Philadelphia,  was  the  second  in  size 
in  the  colonies,  and  her  white  population  larger  than  that  of  Virgima,  iMary 
land,  and  the  Carolinas. 

The  death  of  Hannah  Penn,  the  widow  of  the  first  proprietor,  in  1733, 
'  threatened  to  put  a  sudden  stop  to  Gordon's  rule^  since  the  assembly, 

voted,  aiul  bills  to  tlut  amount  emitted,  secured  voted.   Again,  in  1769,  bills  to  the  amount  of 

hy  a  tax  on  property.    Again,  in  1764,  the  In-  1 4,000  were  gnmted  towards  tiie  lelief  of  the 

dinn  troubles  about  Fort  Augusta  caused  an-  poor  in  Philadelphia, and  jQ6ofioo far  the  leiag^ 

other  emission  of  ;^  55,000.  The  war  with  Spain  use. 
threatened  Philaddpbia,  and  £»3,s»wm  were 
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deeming  his  authority  to  be  derived  from  Hannah  Penn,  and  to  end  with 
her  death,  refused  him  obedience,  The  arrival  of  a  new  commission,  ex- 
ecuted by  John,  Thomas,  and  Richard  Penn,  quickly  settled  this  question, 
as  well  as  another  point  The  king's  approval  of  it  reserved  specially  to 
the  crown  the  govennnent  of  the  Lower  Counties,  if  it  chose  to  daiin  it 
Of  tiie  progress  in  Gordon's  time  towards  the  settlement  of  the  disputed 
boundary  with  Maryland,  the  recital  is  given  in  another  chapter.^ 

Upon  Gordon's  death,  in  1736,  James  Logan,  the  lifelong  friend  of  Penn, 
succeeded  as  president  of  the  council,  but  gave  place,  after  two  uneventful 
years,  to  the  new  governor,  George  Thomas,  who  had  been  formerly  a 
planter  in  the  island  of  Antigua. 

A  promise  of  continued  quiet  was  harshly  disturbed  when  the  governor 
authorized  the  enrolment  of  bought  or  indented  servants  in  the  militia. 
Opposed  to  the  use  of  military  arms  under  all  conditions,  the  Quakers 
who  owned  these  enrolled  servants,  of  whom  276  had  been  taken,  were 
still  more  nggrievcd  bv  having  their  own  property  appropriated  to  such 
uses.  The  assembly  finally  voted  the  sum  of  ^2,588  to  compensate  the 
owners  for  the  loss  of  their  chattels,  but  the  feeling  engendered  by  the  gov- 
ernor's action  was  not  soothed.  The  relations  between  governor  and  as- 
sembly became  strained  ;  the  governor  refusing  to  give  his  assent  to  acts 
passed  by  the  assembly,  and  the  latter  neglecting  to  vote  a  salary  for  the 
governor.  I  his  condition  of  aiiaus  may  have  led  to  the  serious  election 
riots  which  disturbed  Philadelphia  in  1742.  The  governor,  who  had  only 
received  jCs^  ^  salary,  began  to  be  embarrassed,  and  was  in  the  end 
induced  by  bis  straits  to  assent  to  bills  beyond  the  pale  of  his  instructions, 
whfle  the  assembly  soothed  him  by  no  longer  withholding  his  salary.  In 
this  way  good  feeling  and  quiet  were  restored,  and  when,  in  1747,  he  de- 
cided to  resign,  the  regret  of  the  assembly  was  unfeigned. 

After  a  short  interregnum,  during  which  Anthony  Palmer,  as  president 
of  the  council,  ruled  the  province,  James  Hamilton  was  appointed  deputy- 
governor  by  the  proprietors,  Iv  '  hard  and  Thomas  Penn.  He  entered  upon 
bis  duties  with  good  omens.  He  was  born  in  the  country,  and  his  father 
had  somewhat  earlier  enjoyed  an  eminence  from  the  result  of  the  Zenger 
trial  such  as  no  lawyer  in  America  had  enjoyed  before.  For  a  while  the 
assembly  and  Hamilton  were  mutually  pleased  ;  but  as,  in  time,  he  with- 
held his  assent  to  bills  that  infringed  the  i)roprietarv's  right  to  the  inter- 
est of  loans,  the  assembly  was  arrayed  against  him,  and  rendered  his  po- 
sition so  unpleasant  that  in  1753  he  sent  to  England  his  resignation,  to 
take  effect  in  a  year.  His  place  was  taken  by  Robert  Hunter  Morris,  son 
of  the  chief  justice  of  New  Jersey,  who  was,  like  Hamilton,  a  man  thor- 
oughly conscientious  and  conversant  with  the  political  life  in  the  colonies. 
Very  early  in  his  term  he  came  in  conflict  with  the  assembly  on  a  money 
bill,  which  his  instructions  would  not  allow  him  to  sign.  Hampered  by 
these  orders,  he  was  unable  to  rely  upon  his  judgment  or  feelings  and  to 

1  C  hapter  iv. 
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act  independently  ;  hence  very  soon,  in  1756,  he  resigned,  and  retired  to 
New  Jersey,  where  iic  died  in  1764. 

The  state  of  affairs  under  the  next  governor,  William  Denny,  is  shown 
by  a  passage  in  one  of  his  early  messages.  "  Though  moderation  is  most 
agreeable  to  me,"  he  says  to  the  assembly,  "  there  might  have  been  a  gov- 
ernor who  would  have  told  you,  the  whole  tenor  of  your  message  was  inde- 
cent, frivolous,  and  evasive.'*  Again  the  instructions  were  the  cause  of  all 
trouble.  The  governor  was  in  duty  bound  to  withhold  his  assent  from 
every  act  for  the  emission  of  bills  of  credit  that  did  not  subject  the  money 
to  the  joint  disposal  of  the  governor  and  assembly,  and  from  eveiy  act  in- 
creasing  the  amount  of  bills  of  credit  or  confirming  existing  issues,  unless  a 
provision  directed  that  the  rents  of  proprietar  y  I  mds  were  to  be  paid  in  ster- 
ling money,  while  the  taxes  on  these  lands  could  not  become  a  lien  on  the 
same.  The  treasury  of  the  province  was  on  the  verj^e  of  complete  bank- 
ruptcy, when  the  governor  rejected  a  bill  levying  100,000  on  all  real  and 
personal  property,  including  the  proprietnrx'  lands.  Seeing  no  other  way 
out  of  the  dilemma,  the  assembly  amended  their  bill  by  exempting  the  pro- 
prietary  interests  from  taxation,  but  they  sought  their  revenge  by  sending 
an  agent.  Benjamin  Franklin,  to  England  to  represent  their  grievances  to 
the  crown.  Franklin  reached  London  in  July,  1757,  and  entered  immedi- 
ately upon  a  quarrel  with  the  proprietors  respecting  their  rights,  from 
which  he  issued  as  victor.  Denny,  tired  of  the  struggle,  and  in  need  of 
money,  finally  disobeyed  his  instructions,  gave  his  assent  to  obnoxious  bills, 
and  was  recalled,  to  give  way  to  Hamilton,  who  in  1759  was  again  installed. 

Hamilton  went  through  his  second  term  without  strife  There  were  too 
many  external  dangers  to  engage  the  assembly's  attention.  Parliament,  in 
anticipation  of  a  Spanish  war,  had  appropriated  ^200,000  for  fortifying  the 
colony  posts ;  the  assembly  took  the  province's  share  of  it,  £26,000,  and 
made  ready  to  receive  the  Spanish  privateers,  to  whose  attacks  by  the  Del- 
aware the  country  lay  invitingly  open.  The  danger  was  not  so  great  as  it 
seemed.  In  1763  Hamilton  was  superseded  by  John  Fenn,  the  son  of  Rich- 
ard and  grandson  of  William  Penn. 

During  these  later  yearss  Pennsylvania  could  justly  be  called  the  most 
flourishing  of  the  luiglish  colonies.  A  fleet  of  four  hundred  sail  left  Phila- 
delphia yearly  with  the  season's  produce.  The  colony's  free  population  num- 
bered 220,000  souls,  and  of  these  possibly  half  were  German  folk,  who  had 
krjijwn  not  a  little  of  Old  World  oppression  ;  one  sixth  were  Quakers,  more 
liian  a  sixth  were  Presbyterians,  another  sixth  were  PLpiscopalians, and  there 
were  a  few  Baptists.  The  spirit  and  tenets  of  the  first  framers  of  its  gov- 
ernment, as  the  Quakers  had  been,  were  calculated  to  attract  the  attention 
of  oppressed  sectaries  everywhere,  and  bodies  of  many  diversified  beliefs^ 
from  different  parts  of  Europe,  flocked  to  the  land,  took  up  their  abodes, 
and  are  recognized  in  their  descendants  to-day.  Conspicuous  among  these 
immigrants  were  those  of  the  sect  called  Unitas  Fratrum,  United  Brethren, 
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or  Moravians,  who  settled  principally  in  the  present  county  of  Northamp- 
ton. Though  they  labored  successfully  among  the  Indians  in  making  con- 
vertSi  it  was  rare  that  they  succeeded  in  uniting  to  their  communion  any  of 
their  Christian  neighbors.  The  Moravians  had  been  preceded  by  a  sect 
of  similar  tenets,  the  adherents  of  Schwenckfeld.  Th^  had  come  to  Penn- 
sylvania in  1732  and  mostly  settled  in  the  present  county  of  Montgomery. 
Still  earlier  a  sort  of  German  Baptists,  called  Dunkers,  Tunkers,  or  Dum- 
plers,  coming  to  America  between  17 19  and  1729^  had  found  homes  in 
Lancaster  County.  Another  sect  of  Baptists,  the  followers  of  Menno  Si- 
mon, or  Mennonists,  —  like  the  Friends,  opposed  to  taking  oaths  and  bear- 
ing arms,  ^ — had  begun  to  make  their  %vay  across  the  ocean  as  early  as 
l69tS',  induced  thereto  by  information  derived  from  Penn  himself.  Like  the 
Dunkers,  they  chose  Lancaster  County  for  their  American  homes 

But  there  were  other  motives  than  religious  ones.  I  here  came  many 
Welsh,  Irish,  and  Scotch  farmers.  The  Welsh  were  a  valuable  stock  ;  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Irish,  who  began  to  come  in  1719,  and  coriLuiucd 
to  arrive  in  such  large  numbers  that  special  legislation  in  regard  to  them 
was  required  in  1729.  An  a^  laying  a  duty  on  foreigners  and  Irish  ser- 
vants imported  into  the  province  was  passed  May  10^  1 729.  This  act  was 
repealed,  but  many  features  of  it  were  embodied  in  an  act  of  the  following 
year,  imposing  a  duty  on  persons  convicted  of  heinous  crimes,  and  prevent- 
ing poor  and  impotent  persons  l^ing  imported  into  'the  province.  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  Catholic  religion,  professed  by  these  immigrants, 
had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  temper  of  the  legislation  which  restrained 
them,  in  a  colony  which  had  been  modelled  on  the  principles  of  religious 
freedom.  It  was  not  assuring,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  legislators  to  dis- 
cover that  the  sympathy  which  the  Km -in  priests  showed  for  the  French 
enemies  of  the  province  foreboded  mischief. 

it  has  been  toid  in  a  previous  chapter  how  New  Tersey  passed  from  the 
state  of  a  conquered  province  to  that  of  a  proprietary  or  settled  colony,  and 
how  little  the  change  of  dynasty  in  England  affected  the  public  affairs  of 
this  section  of  the  middle  colonies.  The  proprietors  of  East  New  Jersey 
had  grown  weary  of  governing  the  province,  and  in  April,  r688,  had  drawn 
up  an  act  surrendering  their  share.  The  revolutionary  disturbances  in 
England  which  soon  followed  ])revented  action  upon  this  surrender  ;  but 
when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  centm  \ .  the  proprietors  of  West  New 
Jersey  also  showed  themselves  willing  to  surrender  the  burden  and  cares  of 
government  to  the  crown,  the  Lords  of  Trade  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that 
no  sufficient  form  of  government  had  ever  been  formed  in  New  Jersey, 
that  many  inconveniences  and  disorders  had  been  the  result  of  the  proprie- 
tors' pretence  of  right  to  govern,  and  advised  the  Law  Lords  to  accept  the 
surrender.  The  proprietors  reserved  to  themselves  all  their  rights  in  the 
soil  of  the  province,  while  they  abandoned  the  privilege  of  governing.  • 
East  and  West  New  Jersey,  now  become  again  one  province,  was  to  be 
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ruled  by  a  governor,  a  council  of  twelve  members  appointed  by  the  crown, 
and  twenty-four  assemblymen  elected  by  the  freeholders.  The  governor 
was  given  the  right  of  adjourning  and  dissolving  the  assembly  at  pleasure, 
and  of  vetoing  any  act  passed  by  council  and  assembly,  his  assent  being 
subject  to  the  af^roval  or  dissent  of  the  king. 

When  surrendering  in  1 701  their  rights  of  government,  the  proprietors 
recommended,  for  the  office  of  royal  governor,  Andrew  Hamilton,  their 
representative  in  the  colony,  in  whose  ability  and  integrity  they  had  the 
fullest  confidence,  and  who  during  his  previous  terms  as  governor  had  also 
won  the  admiration  and  reverence  of  the  governed.  Intrigues  against 
Hamilton,  instituted  by  two  influential  proprietors,  Dockwra  and  Sonmans, 
and  by  Colonel  Quary,  of  Pennsylvania,  resulted  in  Hamilton's  defeat  and 
the  appointment  of  Edward  Hyde,  Lord  Cornbury,  who  was  already  •gov- 
ernor of  New  York.  Cornbury  published  his  commission  in  New  Jersey 
on  the  I  I  th  of  August,  1 703,  and  inaugurated,  by  his  way  of  dealing  with 
the  affairs  of  the  colony,  the  same  series  of  violent  contests  between  the 
governor  and  ihe  people,  represented  by  the  assembly,  thai  liail  seived 
ujider  him  to  keep  New  York  unsettled.  Complaints  made  by  the  proprie- 
tors against  him  in  England  had  no  effect,  although  be  had  clearly  violated 
his  instructions,  by  unseating  three  members  of  the  assembly  ;  by  making 
money  the  proper  qualification  for  election  to  the  same,  instead  of  land  ; 
and  by  allowing  an  act  taxing  unprofitable  and  waste  land  to  become  a  law. 
His  successor,  John,  Lord  Lovelace,  appointed  early  in  1708,  arrived  in 
New  York  early  in  December  of  the  same  year.  He  had  various  schemes 
for  the  improvement  of  both  colonies,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  pre- 
vious position  of  comet  in  the  royal  horse-guards  had  fitted  him  for  ad- 
ministrative and  executive  worL  A  disease  was,  moreover,  already  fas- 
tened upon  him,  which  in  a  few  months  carried  him  off.  His  successor, 
Major  Richard  Ingoldsby,  is  best  described  by  Bellomont,  under  whom  he 
had  previously  served  in  New  York.  Major  Ingoldesby  has  been  absent 
from  his  post  four  years,"  says  Bellomont  in  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of  Trade. 
October  17,  1700,  "and  is  so  brutish  as  to  leave  his  wife  and  children  here 
to  starve.  Tni^oldesbv  is  nf  a  worthy  family,  but  is  a  rash,  hot-headed  man, 
and  had  a  great  hand  in  the  execution  of  Leisler  and  Milburn,  for  which 
reason,  if  there  were  no  other,  he  is  not  fit  to  serve  in  this  country,  having 
made  himself  hatcfull  to  the  Leisler  party."  Cornbury  understood  the 
man  so  fully  that  he  would  not  allow  him  to  act  as  lieutenant-governor  of 
either  New  York  or  New  Jersey,  to  which  oflfice  he  had  been  appointed  in 
1704.  Ingoldsby's  commission  as  lieutenant-governor  was  revoked  in 
1706,  but  he  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  council  for  New  Jersey.  It 
seems  that  the  order  revoking  the  commission  was  not  sent  out  to  New 
York  in  1706^  for  upon  Lord  Lovelace*s  death  he  assumed  the  government, 
and  acted  so  brutally  that,  when  news  of  it  reached  England,  a  new  order 
of  revocation  was  issued.  In  the  short  interval  before  the  arrival  of  his 
successor.  Governor  Robert  Hunter,  who  published  his  commission  in  New 
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Jersey  in  the  summer  of  1710,  Ingoldsby  had  managed  to  get  into  conflict 
with  the  assembly,  largely  formed  of  members  from  the  Society  of  1-  riends, 
and  brought  about  the  state  of  affairs  which  we  may  call  usual  in  all  the 
British  colonies  ruled  by  a  governor  appointed  by  the  king,  and  by  an 
assembly  elected  by  the  people.  Hunter  must  be  termed  the  first  satisfac- 
tory governor  of  New  Jersey.  Early  in  his  administration  he  met  with  op- 
position from  those  who  so  far  had  slavishly  followed  the  royal  governor. 
These  opponents  were  the  council  of  the  province,  who  objected  to  every 
measure  which  Governor  Hunter,  advised  by  Lewis  Morris  and  other  influ- 
ential members  of  the  Quaker  or  country  party,  deemed  necessary  for  the 
public  good.  The  council  was  entirely  under  the  thumb  of  Secretary  Jere- 
miah Basse,  who,  havini;  been  an  Anabaptist  minister,  agent  in  England 
for  the  West  Jersey  Society,  governor  of  East  and  West  Jersey,  had  shared 
in  the  obloquy  attached  to  Lord  Cornbury's  administration.  Public  busi- 
ness threatened  to  come  to  a  standstill,  as  the  home  authorities  were  slow 
in  acting  on  recommendations  to  remove  the  olnioxious  members  of  the 
council.  Hunter  constantly  prorogued  the  assembly  of  New  Jersey;  "it 
being  absolutely  needless  to  meet  the  assembly  so  long  as  the  council  is  so 
constituted,"'  he  writes  to  the  Lords  01  Tiadc,  June  23,  1712,  "for  they  have 
avowedly  opposed  the  government  in  most  things,  and  by  their  influence 
obstructed  the  payment  of'  a  great  part  of  the  taxes."  But  it  was  not  until 
August,  171 3,  that  the  queen  approved  of  the  removal  of  William  Pinhorn, 
Daniel  Coxe,  Feter  Sonmans,  and  William  Hall  from  the  council,  in  whose 
places  John  Anderson,  a  wealthy  trader  and  farmer  of  Perth  Amboy,  John 
Hamflton,  postmaster-general  of  North  America,  and  John  Reading,  of 
West  Jersey,  were  appointed.  William  Morris,  recommended  in  place  of 
Sonmans,  bad  died  meanwhOe.  Sonmans  stole  and  took  out  of  the  prov- 
ince all  public  records,  and,  having  gone  to  England  with  his  booty,  he  used 
the  papers  to  injure  Governor  Hunter  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  of 
New  Jersey,  while  "our  men  of  noise"  agitated  against  him  in  the  province 
and  in  its  assembly.  No  effort  was  spared  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  Hun- 
ter's commission  in  17 14,  and  when  he  was  reappointed  notwithstanding, 
Coxe,  Sonmans,  and  their  friends  had  so  inHamcd  the  "lower  rank  of  people 
that  only  time  and  patience,  or  stron^^er  measures,  could  allay  the  heat." 
At  last  it  became  an  absolute  necessity  to  summon  the  assembly  a<^ain,  and 
an  act  "for  fixing  the  sessions  of  assembly  in  the  Jersies  at  Burliiii;ton ** 
was  passed  in  171 5,  which  became  the  cause  of  incessant  attacks  ui>()n  the 
governor  by  Coxe  and  his  party.  Hunter,  seeing  the  wheels  of  i^overnment 
stopped  by  the  factious  absence  of  Coxe  and  his  friends  from  the  legislative 
sessions,  said  to  the  assembly,  May  19,  1716  :  "Whereas,  it  is  apparent  and 
evident  that  there  is  at  present  a  combination  amongst  some  of  your  mem- 
bers to  disappoint  and  defeat  your  meetings  as  a  house  of  representatives 
by  their  wil^l  absenting  themselves  from  the  service  of  their  country  .  .  . 
I  have  judged  it  absolutely  necessary  ...  to  require  you  forthwith  to  meet 
as  a  house  of  representatives,  and  to  take  the  usual  methods  to  oblige  your 
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fellow  members  to  pay  their  attendance."  The  assembly,  like  a  sensible 
body*  aware  that  Governor  Hunter  had  always  acted  with  justice  and  mod- 
eration, answered  his  appeal  to  them  by  expelling  on  the  23d  of  May  thdr 
speaker,  Coxe,  as  a  man  whose  study  it  had  been  to  disturb  the  quiet  and 
tranquillity  of  the  province,  and  such  other  members  as  did  not  attend  and 
could  not  be  found  by  the  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  house. 

Coxe  did  not  consider  himself  vanquished.  An  appeal  to  the  king  fol- 
lowed. Coxe  charged  Hunter  with  illegal  acts  of  every  kind,  and  his  peti' 
tion  was  numerously  signed  ;  but  the  council  certified  that  his  subscribers 
were  "  for  the  most  part  the  lowest  and  meanest  of  the  people,"  and  the 
king  sustained  and  commended  the  governor.  When,  a  few  years  later, 
Hunter  resolved  to  return  to  Europe  to  recover  his  health  at  the  baths  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  he  could  with  pride  assert  that  the  provinces  governed  by 
him  "  were  in  perfect  peace,  to  which  both  had  long  been  strangers." 

William  Burnet,  who  succeeded  his  friend  Hunter,  was  not  so  amiable 
a  man,  and  showed  the  airs  of  personal  importance  too  much  to  suit  the 
Quaker  spirit  which  prevailed  among  the  New  Jersey  people.  He  needed 
money  to  live  upon,  however,  and  there  was  something  of  the  Jacobite 
opposition  in  the  province  for  him  to  suppress.  He  had  difficulty  at  first  in 
getting  the  assembly  to  pass  other  than,  temporary  bills  ;  but  in  1722  the 
governor  and  assembly  had  reached  an  understanding,  and  Burnet  passed 
through  the  rest  oi  his  term  without  much  conflict  with  the  legislature^ 
and  when  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Massachusetts,  in  1728,  he  turned 
over  the  government  in  a  quiet  condition,  and  with  few  or  no  wounds  un- 
healed. 

The  most  notable  event  during  the  three  years*  term  of  his  successor, 
Montgomerie,  was  the  renewal  of  an  effort,  already  attempted  in  Burnet's 
time,  but  defeated  b}-  him,  to  have  New  Jersey  made  again  a  government 
se[)arate  from  New  York  "By  order  of  the  house  4th  5mo,  1730,"  John 
Kinsey,  Junr..  speaker,  signed  a  petition  to  the  king  for  a  separate  gov- 
ernor. Montgomerie  died  July  !,  1731,  and  Lewis  Morris,  as  president  of 
the  council,  governed  till  September,  1732,  when  Cosby,  the  new  governor, 
arrived.  The  grand  jury  of  Middlesex  tried  to  further  the  attempt  for  a 
separate  government  in  1736,  but  nothing  was  done  till  Cosby  died,  when 
Morris,  whom  Cosby  had  shamefully  maligned,  received  the  appointment 
from  a  grateful  king,  and  New  Jersey  was  again  possessed  of  a  separate 
governor. 

Governor  Morris  published  his  commission  at  Amboy  on  the  29th  of 
August,  1758  ;  at  Burlington  a  few  days,  later.  The  council,  with  the  as- 
sembly, expressed  the  thanks  and  joy  of  the  people  in  unmeasured  terms, 
prophetically  seeing  trade  and  commerce  flourish  and  justice  more  duly 
and  speedily  administered  under  the  new  rule.  The  pleasant  relations 
between  the  governor  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  which  these 
expressions  of  .satisfaction  seemed  to  foreshadow  were  not  to  be  of  long 
duration.    "  There  is  so  much  insincerity  and  ignorance  among  the  people^ 
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.  .  .  and  so  strong  an  inclination  in  the  meanest  of  the  people  to  have  the 
sole  direction  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  S'^^'crnmcnt,"  writes  Morris  to  his 
friend  Sir  Charles  Wager,  one  oi  llie  treasury  lords,  May  lO,  1739,  "that 
it  requires  much  more  temper,  skill,  and  constancy  to  overcome  these 
difficulties  than  fall  to  every  man's  share/'  Under  these  influences,  Mor- 
ris»  the  former  leader  of  the  popular  party,  betrayed  them,  and  tried  to 
obey  his  instructions  to  the  very  letter.  Following  the  example  set  by 
Cosby,  of  New  York,  in  regard  to  the  salary  of  an  absent  governor  and 
a  present  lieutenant-governor  or  president  of  the  council,  he  began  to  quar- 
rel with  John  Hamilton,  who  as  president  had  temporarily  acted  as  gover- 
nor. Fortunately  for  Morris's  reputation,  this  case  did  not  ^rovt  into  such 
a  public  scandal  as  the  Cosby-Van  Dam  case,  mentioned  above,  and  was 
quietly  settled  in  the  proper  way.  The  assetnl  l  \  lnving  early  discovered 
that  Morris  was  not  an  easy  man  to  deal  with,  tried  to  discipline  him  by 
interfering^  with  the  tiisposal  of  the  revenue  granted  for  tiie  si!]>|)ort  of  the 
government,  and  finally  refused  to  pass  supply  bills  unless  the  t;overnor  dis- 
obeyed his  instructions  and  assented  to  bills  enacted  by  them.  The  wheels 
of  the  governmental  machinery  threatened  to  cimie  to  a  standstill  for 
want  of  money,  when  Morris,  after  an  illness  of  some  weeks,  died  at  Tren- 
ton on  the  Jist  of  May,  1746,  leaving  the  government  of  the  province  to 
his  whilom  adversary.  John  Hamilton,  as  president  of  the  council,  who 
was  then  already  suffering  from  ill  health,  prorogued  the  assembly,  then 
sitting  at  Trenton,  and  reconvened  them  at  Perth  Amboy.  his  own  home. 
Relieved  of  their  political  enemy,  Morris,  the  assembly  became  more  ame- 
nable to  reason,  and  during  Hamilton's  brief  administration  *'chearfully 
made  provision  for  raising  500  men  '*  for  the  Canada  expedition,  and  lent 
the  government  10^000  to  arm  and  equip  the  New  Jersey  contingent. 
Hamilton  soon  succumbed  to  his  disease,  and  died  June  17,  1747.  When 
John  Reading,  another  member  of  the  council,  succeeded  to  power,  his 
administration  of  a  few  months  was  mainly  signalized  by  riots  at  Perth 
Amboy,  —  in  which  Reading  was  roughly  handled.  These  disturbances 
were  caused  by  an  act  to  vacate  and  annul  grants  of  land  and  to  divest 
owners  of  property  which  had  been  bought  some  years  before  from  the 
Indians. 

Jonathan  Belcher,  after  being  removed  in  1741  '  from  the  executive 
office  of  Massachusetts,  had  gone  to  Kngland,  where,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Richard  Partridge,  the  a?^ent  at  conrt  for  New  Jersey, 
he  obtained  the  appointment  of  governor  of  this  province.  When  he  first 
met  the  council  and  assembly  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  20th  of  August,  1 747, 
he  said  to  them,  "  T  shall  strictly  conform  mysdf  to  the  king's  commands 
and  to  the  powers  granted  me  therein,  as  also  to  the  additional  authorities 
contained  in  the  king's  royal  orders  to  me,  and  from  these  things  1  think 
you  will  not  desire  me  to  deviate.'*  Belcher  had  not  yet  had  occasion  to 
arouse  the  anger  of  the  assembly,  when  the  latter,  at  their  first  session, 
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of  unusual  long  duration  (fourteen  weeks),  already  showed  their  distrust  of 
him  by  voting  his  salary  for  one  year  only,  and  not  "a  penny  more"  than 
to  the  late  governor,  who  had  "  harast  and  plagued  them  sufficiently." 
Belcher  was  too  well  inured  to  colonial  politics  openly  to  manifest  his 
anger  at  such  treatment,  or  to  tell  the  assembly  that  he  considered  them 
"very  stingy,"  as  he  called  them  in  a  letter  to  Partridge.  His  administra- 
tion gave  evidence  of  his  ability  to  yield  gracefully  up  to  the  limits  of  his 
instructions  ;  but  when  a  conflict  with  his  assembly  could  not  be  avoided, 
he  faced  it  stubbornly.  On  the  whole,  his  rule  resulted  in  a  much-needed 
quiet  for  the  province,  which  was  only  briefly  disturbed  by  the  riots  already 
mentioned,  which  had  begun  before  Belcher's  arrival.  The  members  of  the 
assembly,  who  depended  largely  for  their  election  on  the  votes  of  these 
rioters,  sympathized  with  the  lawless  element  in  Essex  and  other  counties  ; 
but  in  the  end  wiser  counsels  prevailed,  and  the  disturbances  ceased. 

In  another  part  of  the  province  the  dispute  over  the  boundary  line  with 
New  York,  as  it  affected  titles  of  land,  was  also  a  source  of  agitation,  which 
in  Belcher's  time  was  the  cause  of  constant  remonstrance  and  appeal  and 
of  legislative  intervention,  but  he  left  the  question  unsettled,  a  legacy  of 
disturbance  for  later  composition. 

Age  and  a  paralytic  disorder,  which  even  the  electrical  apparatus  that 
Franklin  sent  to  Belcher  could  not  remove,  ended  Belcher's  life  on  the 
31st  of  August,  1757,  leaving  the  government  in  the  hands  of  Thomas 
Pownall,  who,  on  account  of  Belcher's  age  and  infirmity,  had  been  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-governor  in  1755.  Pownall  was  at  the  time  of  Belcher's 
death  also  governor  of  Massachusetts.  After  a  short  visit  to  New  Jersey 
he  found  "  that  the  necessity  of  his  majesty's  service  in  the  government 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  "  required  his  return  to  Boston,  and  his  absence 
brought  the  active  duties  of  the  executive  once  more  upon  Reading,  as 
senior  counsellor,  who,  through  age  and  illness,  was  little  disposed  towards 
the  burden. 

The  arrival,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1758,  of  Francis  Bernard,  bearing  a 
commission  as  governor,  relieved  Reading  of  his  irksome  duties.  Bernard 
had,  during  his  short  term,  the  satisfaction  of  pacifying  the  Indians  by  a 
treaty  made  at  Kaston  in  October,  1758.  The  otherwise  uneventful  term 
of  his  administration  was  soon  ended  by  his  transfer  to  Massachusetts. 
His  successor,  Thomas  Boone,  after  an  equally  short  and  uneventful  term, 
was  replaced  by  Josiah  Hardy,  and  the  latter  by  William  Franklin,  the  son 
of"  the  great  philosopher.  The  latter  had  secured  his  appointment  through 
Lord  Bute,  but  nothing  can  be  said  in  this  chapter  of  his  administration, 
which,  beginning  in  1762,  belongs  to  another  volume.* 

The  possible  injury  which  a  development  of  the  manufacturing  interests 
in  the  colonies  might  inflict  on  like  interests  in  Great  Britain  agitated  the 
mind  of  the  English  manufacturer  at  an  early  date.    Already  in  Dutch 
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times  this  qucbtiun  of  manufactures  ia  the  province  of  New  Netherland  had 
been  settled  rather  peremptorily  by  an  order  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Nine- 
teen, which  made  iL  a  felony  lo  engage  in  ilic  making  of  any  woollen, 
linen,  or  cotton  cloth.  The  English  Parliament,  perhaps  influenced  by  the 
numufacturen  among  their  coiutitueiits,  or  not  willing  to  ^pear  as  legislate 
ing  in  the  interest  of  money,  declared,  in  1719^  "  that  the  erecting  of  manu- 
factories in  the  colonies  tends  tojessen  their  dependence  on  Great  Britain/' 
and  a  prohibition  similar  to  that  of  the  Dutch  authorities  was  enacted. 
During  the  whole  colonial  period  this  feeling  of  jealousy  interfered  with 
the  development  of  industries  and  delayed  their  growth.  Whatever  Eng- 
land could  not  produce  was  expected  to  be  made  here,  such  as  naval  stores, 
pearlash  and  potash,  and  silks ;  but  the  English  manufacturer  strenuously 
set  himself  in  opposition  to  any  colonial  enterprise  which  affected  his  own 
profits. 

Ship-building  and  the  saw-mill  had  early  sprung  from  the  domestic  neces- 
sities of  the  people.  The  Dutch  had  made  the  windmill  a  striking  feature 
in  the  landscape  of  New  York.  The  people  of  Pennsylvania  had  been  the 
earliest  in  the  middle  colonies  to  establish  a  press,  and  it  had  brought  the 
paper-mill  in  its  train,  though  after  a  long  interval  ;  for  it  was  not  till 
1697  that  the  manufacture  of  paper  began  near  Philadelphia,  and  not 
till  thirty  years  later  (1728)  was  the  second  null  established  at  Elizabclh- 
town  in  New  Jersey.  The  Dutch  had  begun  the  making  of  glass  in  New 
York  city,  near  what  is  now  Hanover  Square,  and  in  Philadelphia  it  was 
becoming  an  industry  as  early  as  1683  ;  though  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
use  of  oiled  paper  in  the  first  houses  of  Germantown,  the  manufacture  of 
window^lass  began  later.  Wistar,  a  palatine,  erected  a  glass-house  near 
Salem,  in  West  New  Jersey,  in  1^40^  and  Governor  Moore,  of  New  York, 
in  1767,  says  of  a  bankrupt  glass-maker  in  New  York  that  his  ill  success 
had  come  of  his  imported  workmen  deserting  him  after  he  had  brought 
them  over  from  Europe  at  great  cost. 

The  presence  of  iron  ore  in  the  hills  along  the  Hudson  had  been  known 
to  the  Dutch,  but  they  had  made  no  attempt  to  work  the  mines,  relying 
probably  to  some  extent  upon  Massachusetts,  where  *'  a  good  store  of  iron  " 
was  manufactured  from  an  early  date.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  the  ore  was  tried,  the  founders  discovered  the  iron  to  be  too 
brittle  to  encouraL;e  its  use.  Lieutenant-(  lovernor  Clarke  tried  to  arouse 
interest  for  the  iron  industry  in  T7_'J17,  and  induced  the  "general  assembly  to 
consider  the  advisabilitv  of  cuc<)urai^ini;  ])roj:)rietors  of  iron-works  ;  but  the 
mo\  ement  came  to  nothing;,  and  Parliament  did  what  it  could  to  thwart  all 
such  purposes  by  enacting  a  law  "to  encourage  the  importation  of  pig  and 
bar  iron  from  his  Majesty's  Colonies  in  America,  and  to  prevent  the  erec- 
tion of  any  Mill  or  other  Engine  for  Slitting  or  Rolling  of  Iron ;  or  any 
plating  Forge  to  work  with  a  Tilt  Hammer;  or  any  Furnace  for  making 
Steel  in  any  of  the  said  Colonies."  When  this  act  was  passed  in  1750  only 
a  single  plating-forge  existed     the  province  of  New  Yovk,  at  Wawayianda, 
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Orange  County,  which  had  been  built  about  1745,  and  was  not  in  use  at 
the  time.  Two  furnaces  and  several  blomaries  had  been  established 
about  the  same  time  in  the  manor  of  Cortland,  Westchester  County,  but 
a  few  years  had  sufficed  to  brin^  their  business  to  a  disastrous  end. 

In  1757  the  proviii^c  could  show  only  one  iron-work  ai  /iiiciaru,  wnich 
produced  nothing  but  pig  and  bar  iron.  At  this  same  establishment, 
owned  by  the  Livingstons,  in  the  presei\t  Columbia  County,  many  a  can- 
non was  cast  some  years  later  to  help  in  the  defence  of  American  liberties. 
In  1766  we  find  a  little  foundry  established  in  New  York  for  making  small 
iron  pots,  but  its  operations  had  not  yet  become  very  extensive. 

The  first  iron-works  in  New  Jersey  seem  to  have  been  opened  by  an 
Englishman,  James  Grover,  who  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  rule  of 
the  Dutch  and  the  West  India  Company,  and  had  removed  from  Long 
Island  to  Shrewsbury,  New  Jersey,  where  be  and  some  iron-workers  from 
Massachusetts  set  up  one  of  the  first  forges  in  the  province. 

In  1676  the  Morris  family,  which  later  became  so  prominent  in  colonial 
politics,  was  granted  a  large  tract  of  land  near  the  Raritan  River,  with  the 
right  "  to  dig,  (.Iclve,  and  carry  away  all  such  mines  for  iron  as  they  shall 
find  "  in  that  tract.  The  smelting-furnace  and  forge  mentioned  in  an  ac- 
count of  the  province  by  the  proprietors  of  ICast  New  Jersey,  in  1682,  em- 
ploying both  whites  and  blacks,  was  probably  on  the  Morris  estate.  The 
mineral  treasures  of  the  province,  ho\ve\  er,  remained  on  the  whole  undis- 
covered at  the  end  of  the  century  ;  but  in  the  following  century  .several 
blomary  forges  and  one  charcoal-furnace  were  erected  in  Warren  County, 
the  latter  of  which  was  still  running  twenty-five  years  ago.  Penn  had  early 
learned  d  the  richness  of  his  province  in  iron  and  copper,  though  no  at> 
tempt  was  made  to  mine  them  till  1698.  At  this  early  period  Gabriel 
Thomas  mentions  the  discovery  of  mineral  ores,  which  were  probably 
found  in  the  Chester  County  of  that  day,  and  the  first  iron-works  in  the 
province  were  built  in  that  region.  Governor  Keith  owned  iron-works  in 
New  Castle  County  (Delaware)  between  1720  and  1730,  and  had  such  good 
opinion  of  the  iron  industry  in  the  colonies  that  he  considered  them  capa- 
ble of  supplying,  if  sufficiently  encouraged,  the  mother  country  with  all  the 
pig  and  bar  iron  needed. 

In  1718  we  read  of  iron-works  forty  miles  up  the  Schuylkill  River,  prob- 
ably the  Coventry  forge,  on  French  Creek,  in  Chester  County  ;  also  of  a 
forge  in  Berks  or  Montgomery  County,  which  in  172.S  became  the  scene  of 
an  Indian  attack.  The  mineral  wealth  of  Lancaster  County  soon  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  thrifty  Germans  who  had  settled  there.  In  1728  this 
count V  had  two  or  more  furnaces  in  blast,  and  the  number  of  them  in  the 
province  increased  rapidly  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

Upon  the  Delaware,  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  seem  to  have  neglected  the 
ores  of  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  other  minerals,  which  they  did  not  fail  to 
discover  existed  in  that  region  ;  but  an  Englishman.  Charles  Pickering, 
who  lived  in  Charlestown.  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  appears  to  have 
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been  liic  earJiest  to  mine  copper,  and  was  on  trial  in  1683  on  the  charge  of 
uttcriag  base  coin.  A  leitcr  written  by  Governor  Morris,  of  New  jersey, 
to  Thomas  Penn  in  1755,  speaks  of  a  copper-mine  at  the  Gap  in  Lancaster 
County,  which  had  been  discovered  twenty  years  previous  by  a  German 
miner. 

It  was  New  Jersey,  however,  which  led  in  the  working  of  copper  ore. 
Arent  Schuyler,  belonging  to  a  Dutch  family  of  Albany,  New  York,  prom- 
inent in  politics  and  in  other  matters,  had  removed  in  17 10  to  a  farm  pur- 
chased at  New  Barbadoes  Neck,  on  the  Passaic  River,  near  Newark. 
There  one  of  his  negroes  re-discovered  a  copper-mine,  known  to  the  Dutch 
and  probably  worked  before  by  them,  asking  as  a  reward  for  it  all  the  to- 
bacco he  could  smoke,  and  the  permission  "  to  live  with  massa  till  I  die." 
The  ore  taken  from  this  mine  proved  to  be  so  very  rich  in  metal,  copper 
and  silver,  that  Parliament  placed  it  on  the  list  of  enumerated  articles,  in 
order  to  secure  it  for  the  British  market.  Arent  Schuyler's  son  John  intro- 
duced into  the  middle  colonies  the  first  stcnm  enf^ine,  requirinj^  it  to  keep 
his  cojiper-minc  free  from  water.  The  copper-miiiiiig  uidustry  found  an- 
other adherent  about  1 750  in  Elias  J5oudinot,  who  ojjened  a  pit  near  New 
Brunswick,  and  erected  there  a  .stamping-mdl,  the  products  of  which  were 
sent  to  England  and  liighiy  vakietl  there.  When  (imernor  Ilnntcr,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Lords  of  Frade,  November  12.  171 5.  sjicaks  ul  •  a  copper  innie 
here  brou:;ht  to  [)erfeclion,"  he  undoubtedly  refers  to  a  New  Jersey  or  Penn- 
sylvania undertaking,  for  five  years  later  he  answers  the  question,  "  What 
mines  are  in  the  province  of  New  York  ? "  with,  "  Iron  enough,  copper  but 
rare,  lead  at  a  great  distance  in  the  Indian  settlement,  coal  mines  on  Long 
Island,  but  not  yet  wrought."  The  coal  mines,  which  have  added  so  much 
to  the  wealth  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  present  century,  had  not  been 
discovered  during  the  period  preceding  the  Revolution. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  the  colonies  were  expected  to  engage  in  the 
production  of  potash  and  pearlash.  This  was  an  industry  already  recom- 
mended as  profitable  by  the  secretary  of  New  Netherland  in  t65a  The 
deamess  of  labor,  however,  interfered  with  its  development,  for  "the  woods 
were  infinite,"  and  supplied  all  the  necessary  material.  The  attempt,  about 
1700,  to  employ  Indians  at  this  work  failed,  for  "the  Indians  are  so  proud 
and  lazy."  About  1710  a  potash  factory  was  establi.shed  in  the  province  of 
New  York  at  the  expense  of  an  English  capitalist,  who  found  it.  however, 
a  losing  investment.  Not  discourap:c(I  bv  previous  failures.  John  Kcblc.  of 
New  Jersey,  proposed  to  set  up  a  manuf.ictnre  of  potash.  He  petitioned 
for  authority  to  do  so,  and  from  his  statements  we  learn  that  in  1704  Penn- 
sylvania alone  of  the  middle  colonics  c.xijortcd  potash,  and  only  to  the 
amount  of  6^0  ])ounds  a  vear.  There  is  no  information  as  to  Keble's  suc- 
cess, but  a  memorial  of  T^ondon  merchants  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  in  172Q. 
asking  that  the  manufactirrc  of  thi.s  uviporlant  staple  in  the  colonies  mi-ht 
be  encouraged,  drew  forth  the  opinion  that  not  enough  was  thought  of  this 
industry  to  "draw  the  people  from  employing  that  part  of  their  time  (win- 
ter) in  working  up  both  Wooling  and  Linen  Cloth." 
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Tradition  ix»nks  to  many  a  house,  in  the  region  originally  settled  fay  the 
Dutch,  as  having  been  built  with  bricks  imported  from  Holland.  That 
such  was  not  the  rule,  but  only  an  exception,  in  the  dayb  of  the  West  India 
Company's  rule,  is  proved  by  the  frequent  allusion  to  brick-kilns  on  the 
Hudson,  near  Albany  and  Esopus,  and  on  the  Lower  Delaware  For  the 
convenience  of  transportation,  the  trade  has  centred  in  these  localities  to 
this  day. 

The  making  of  salt,  either  by  the  solar  process  or  by  other  means,  was 
a  necessity  which  appealed  to  the  colonists  at  an  early  period.  The  Onon-> 
daga  salt-springs  had  been  discovered  by  a  Jesuit  about  1654,  but,  being 
then  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country,  they  could  not  be  worked  by  the 

French  or  Dutch.  Coney  Island  had  been  selected  in  1661  as  a  proper 
place  for  salt-works,  but  the  political  dissensions  of  the  dnv  did  not  allow 
operations  to  go  on  there.  The  Navigation  Act  ol  16(33,  prohibiting;  the 
importation  into  the  colonies  of  any  manufactures  of  Europe  except  through 
British  ports,  made  an  exception  in  favor  of  salt.  The  result  was  that  this 
industry  was  carried  on  in  the  middle  colonies  during  the  colonial  period 
only  in  a  few  small  establishments,  furnishing  not  enough  for  local  con- 
sumption. 

When  the  palatines  began  to  emigrate,  and  there  was  fear  that  they 
would  carry  with  them  the  art  of  making  woollens.  Parliament  in  1709  for- 
bade such  manufactures  in  the  colonies.  In  171 5  the  towns-people  of  New 
York  and  Albany,  probably  also  of  Perth  Amboy,  Burlington,  and  Phila- 
delphia, are  reported  as  wearing  English  cloth,  while  the  poor  planters  are 
satisfied  with  a  coarse  textile  of  their  own  make.  Nearly  two  thirds  of 
such  fabrics  used  in  the  colonies  were  made  there^  and  the  Lords  of  Trade 
were  afraid  that,  if  such  manufacture  was  not  stopped,  "  it  will  be  of  great 
prejudice  to  the  trade  of  this  kingdom."  Governor  Hunter  ver>'  sensibly 
opposed  any  legislation  which  would  force  the  people  to  wear  English  cloth, 
as  it  would  be  equivalent  to  compelling  them  to  go  naked.  A  report  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  made  in  1732.  tells  us  that  "they  had  no  manufactures  in 
the  province  of  New  York  that  deserve  mentioning;  .  .  .  no  manufactures 
in  New  Jersey  that  deserve  mentioning."  "The  deputy-governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania does  not  know  of  any  trade  in  that  province  that  can  be  consid- 
ered injurious  to  this  kingdom.  They  do  not  export  any  woollen  or  linen 
manufactures  ;  all  that  they  make,  which  are  of  a  coarse  sort,  being  for 
their  own  use." 

The  statements  embodied  in  rq)orts  of  this  kind  were  made  upon  infor- 
mation acquired  with  difficulty,  for  the  crown  officers  in  the  colonies  inter- 
fogated  an  unwilling  people,  who  saw  no  virtue  in  affording  the  grounds  of 
their  own  business  repression,  and  concealed  or  disguised  the  truth  Mrithout 
much  compunction  of  conscience;  and  in  Massachusetts  the  legislative 
assembly  had  gone  so  far  as  to  call  to  account  a  crown  officer  who  bad 
divulged  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  facts  respecting  the  exportation  of 
beaver  hats. 
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An  address  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  to  the  king,  presented  on 
the  27th  of  March,  1766,  called  forih  a  description  of  the  textile  manufac- 
tures in  the  province  of  New  York  at  the  close  of  the  period  of  which  this 
chapter  treats.  The  Society  of  Arts  and  Agriculture  of  New  York  City 
had  about  this  date  established  a  small  manufactory  of  linen,  with  fourteen 
looms,  to  give  employment  to  several  poor  familiesi  hitherto  a  charge  upon 
the  community.  No  broadcloth  was  then  made  in  the  province*  and  some 
poor  weavers  from  Yorkshire,  who  had  come  over  in  the  expectation  of 
finding  remunerative  work,  had  been  sadly  disappointed.  But  coarse  wool- 
len goods  were  extensively  made.  One  of  these  native  textile  fabrics,  called 
linsey-woolsey,  and  made  of  linen  warp  and  woollen  woof,  became  a  political 
sign  during  the  Stamp  Act  excitement.  People  **  desirous  of  distinguishing 
themselves  as  American  patriots "  would  wear  nothing  else.  The  manu- 
facture of  these  coarse  woollens  became  an  ordinary  household  occupation, 
and  what  was  made  in  excess  of  family  needs  found  its  way  to  market. 
Governor  Moore  says,  "  This  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  durin<:^  my  late 
tour  ;  .  .  .  every  house  swarms  with  children,  who  are  set  to  work  as  soon 
as  they  are  able  to  spin  and  card  ;  antl  as  every  family  is  furnished  with  a 
loom,  the  itinerant  weavers,  who  travel  about  the  country,  put  the  finishing 
hand  to  the  work." 

The  makini:;  of  beaver  hats  %vas  an  industry  in  which  the  colonial  com- 
petition Willi  the  English  hatters  led  to  most  oppressive  legislation  in 
Parliament.  The  middle  colonics,  particularly  from  their  connection  with 
the  beaver-hunting  Indians,  had  carried  the  art  to  a  degree  which  produced 
a  cheaper  if  not  a  better  covering  for  the  head  than  was  made  in  England, 
and  th^  found  it  easy  to  market  them  in  the  West  Indies,  where  they 
exduded  the  English-made  article.  Accordingly  the  export  of  hats  from 
England  fell  off  so  per^reptibly  that  in  173 1  the  "Master  Wardens  and 
Assistants  of  the  Company  of  Feltmakers  of  London"  petitioned  the 
Lords  of  Trade  to  order  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  should  wear 
no  hats  but  such  as  were  made  in  Great  Britain.  The  prayer  was  denied, 
but  Parliament  was  induced,  in  1732,  to  forbid  the  exportation  of  hats 
from  American  ports. 

But  most  trades  in  the  colonies  failed  of  the  natural  protection  which 
arises  from  cheap  labor,  while  the  opportunities  of  acquirinc;  lands  and 
establishing  homes  with  ampl»"  acres  ab<»ut  them  served  further  to  in- 
crease the  difficulties  of  competition  with  the  Old  World,  in  that  artisans 
were  attracted  by  lures  of  this  kind  to  the  new  settlements,  and  away 
from  the  shops  of  the  towns. 

The  commerce  of  the  colonies  easily  fell  into  four  different  channels:  one 
took  produce  to  England,  or  to  such  foreign  lands  as  the  navigation  laws 
permitted  ;  the  second  bound  the  colonies  one  with  the  other  in  the  bonds 
of  reciprocal  trade ;  a  third  was  opened  vrith  the  Indians;  and  the  fourth 
kml»Bced  all  that  surreptitious  venture  which  was  known  as  smuggling. 
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The  ports  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  absorbed  the  foreign  and  trans- 
atlantic trade  of  the  middle  colonies,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  which 
New  Jersey  made  to  draw  a  share  of  it  to  Perth  Amboy.  Before  Governor 
Dongan's  time,  ships  coming  to  Amboy  had  to  maice  entry  at  New  York, 
as  it  was  feared  that  goods  brought  to  the  New  Jersey  port  and  not  paying 
New  York  duties  might  be  smuggled  to  New  York  by  way  of  Staten  Island. 
"  Two  or  three  ships  came  in  there  [at  Amboy]  last  year/*  writes  Governor 
Dongan  in  1687,  "with  goods,  and  I  am  sure  that  country  cannot,  even  with 
West  Jersey,  consume  £1,000  in  goods  in  2  years,  so  that  the  rest  must 
have  been  run  into  this  colony."  Some  years  later  the  Lords  of  Trade 
decided  that  the  charter  did  not  give  to  either  West  or  East  Jersey  the 
rii;ht  to  a  port  of  entry,  but  she,  nevertheless,  in  due  time  obtained  the 
right  to  open  such  ports  at  Ambov  and  Rurlinj^ton.  The  displeasure  of 
the  New  York  authorities  was  manifest  in  the  refusal  of  their  governor  to 
make  proclamation  of  such  decree,  and  the  larger  i)ru\  ince  was  stKuig 
enough  occasionally  to  seize  a  vessel  bound  for  Amboy.  New  Jersey  could 
protest  ;  but  her  indi-^mation  was  in  vain,  and  she  never  succeeded  in  estab- 
Hsliini];  a  lucrative  conuncrce.  Mow  steadily  the  commerce  of  her  neighbor 
incieasetl  is  shown  in  the  record  tiiat  in  1737  New  York  hud  53  ships  with 
an  aggregate  of  3,215  tons;  in  1747,  there  were  99  ships  of  4,313  tons;  and 
in  1749,  157  with  a  capacity  of  6,406  tons.  The  records  of  the  New  York 
custom-house  show  that  the  articles  imported  from  abroad  or  from  the  other 
British  a>]onies  on  this  continent  and  from  the  West  Indies  were  principally 
rum,  madeira  wine,  cocoa,  European  goods,  and  occasionally  a  negro  slave,' 
while  the  exports  of  the  colonies  were  fish  and  provisions. 

New  Jersey  had  little  Atlantic  trade,  since  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
could  import  for  her  all  the  I'uropean  and  West  India  goods  which  she 
needed.  In  intercolonial  trade,  however,  she  had  a  large  share,  and  she 
supplied  her  neighbors  with  cereals,  beef,  and  horses.  New  York,  on  the 
contrary,  was  sometimes  pressed  to  prevent  certain  exportations,  when 
she  needed  all  her  productions  herself,  as  was  sometimes  the  case  with 
cereals.  This  intercolonial  trade  naturally  grew  in  the  main  out  of  the 
products  of  the  several  colonies  ;  while  for  their  Indian  trade,  they  were 
compelled  to  use  what  the  avidity  of  the  natives  called  for,  —  blankets, 
weapons,  rum,  and  the  trinkets  with  which  the  Indian  was  fond  of  adorn- 
ing his  person,  and  for  all  whic  h  he  i)aiil  almost  etitirely  in  furs.  The 
nature  of  this  traffic  was  such,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  sale  uf  arms 
and  spirits,  that  legislation  was  often  interposed  to  regulate  it  in  the  in- 
terest of  peace  and  justice. 

As  respects  the  illegal  or  last  class  of  commercial  channels,  we  And  that 

^  How  rarely  slaves  were  imported  is  shown  other.s  being  servants  or  seamen,  and  thun  e»- 

by  the  fact  that  of  1,062  entries  for  duty  (a  negro  emptcd  from  duty.   Slavery  and  the  slave  traflic 

importid  f  ir  sale  w.is  t.i.xt  ci  ^^4)  during  the  pc-  were  never  countenanced  in  New  Vork,andiiiucli 

riod  from  the  nth  of  March,  i~  (G.  t"  tlir-  ji-t  of  less  in  \c\v  Tcr~c\  .ukI  F'cnnsylvania,  where  the 

Mjirchf  ^749i  ""ly  29  entries  were  of  49  slaves,  Quakers  early  declared  themselves  opposed  to 

and  5  of  thcflc  were  brooght  on  specolatioo,  tbe  tltii  institiitioii. 
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before  Bellomont's  time  there  had  grown  up,  as  he  found,  "a  lycencious 
trade  with  pyrats,  Scotland  and  Curasao/'  out  of  which  no  customs  revenue 
was  obtained.  As  a  consequence  the  city  and  province  of  New  York 
"  grew  rich,  but  the  customes,  they  decreased."  Certain  Long  Island  har- 
bors became  "a  great  Receptacle  for  Pirates."  The  enforcement  of  the 
law  gave  Bellomont  a  chance  to  say»  in  i^OQ*  that  an  examination  of  the  en- 
tries  in  New  York  and  Boston  had  shown  him  that  the  trade  of  the  former 
port  was  almost  half  as  much  as  that  of  the  other,  while  New  Hampshire 
ports  had  not  the  tenth  part  of  New  York,  except  in  lumber  and  fish.  The 
Philadelphia  Quakers  objected  to  fight  the  West  Indian  enemies  of  the 
crown ;  but  they  had  little  objection  to  trade  with  them,  and  to  grow  rich 
on  such  more  peaceful  intercourse. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  period  spoken  of  in  this  chapter,  a  "pernicious 
trade  with  Holland  "  had  sprung;  u|),  which  the  colonial  governors  found 
hard  to  suppress,  but  which  was  successluHv  checked  in  1764  hy  the  luig- 
lish  cruisers;  but  shortly  before  the  War  of  independence  it  began  again 
to  flourish. 

A  diversity  of  trade  brought  in  its  train  a  great  variety  in  the  coin,  which 
was  its  medium,  and  a  generation  now  living  can  remember  when  the  great 
influx  of  Spanish  coin  poured  into  the  colonies  in  the  last  century  was  still 
in  great  measure  a  circulating  medium.  The  indebtedness  to  the  mother 
country  which  colonists  always  start  with  continued  for  a  long  while  to 
drain  the  colonies  of  its  specie  in  payment  of  interest  and  principal.  As 
soon  as  their  productions  were  allowed  to  find  openly  or  clandestinely  a 
market  in  the  Spanish  main  and  the  West  Indies,  the  return  came  in  the 
pieces  of  eight,  the  Rix  dollars,  and  all  the  other  varieties  of  Spanish  or 
Mexican  coinage  which  passed  current  in  the  tropics.  So  far  as  these 
went  to  pay  debts  in  Europe,  the  colonies  were  forced  to  preserve  primitive 
habits  of  barter  in  wampum,  beaver,  and  tobacca  By  the  time  of  Andros, 
foreign  trade  and  the  increasing  disuse  of  these  articles  of  barter  had  begun 
to  familiarize  the  people  with  coin  of  French  and  Spanish  mintage,  and  at 
that  time  pieces  of  eight  went  for  six  shillint,^s,  double  reals  for  ei<(hteen 
pence,  pistoles  for  twenty-four  shillings.  Soon  after  this  the  metal  cur- 
rency began  to  be  very  much  diminished  in  intrinsic  value  by  the  practice 
of  clipping.  Both  heavy  and  light  pieces  were  indiscriminately  subjected  to 
this  treatment,  and  the  price  of  the  heavier  pieces  of  ei<^^ht  advanced  in  con- 
sequence, so  that  in  1693  a  standard  of  weii^ht  had  to  be  established,  and  it 
was  determined  by  a  proclamation  that  "  whole  pieces  of  ei<;ht  of  the  coins 
of  Sevill.  Mexico,  and  Pillar  pieces  of  15  pennyweight  not  plugg'd"  should 
pass  at  the  rate  of  6  shillings ;  pieces  of  more  weight  to  increase  or  lose  in 
value  4i  pence  for  each  pennyweight  more  or  less.  Pieces  of  eight  of  Peru 
were  made  current  at  fourpence  for  each  pennyweight,  and  Dog  dollars  at 
five  shillings  sixpence.  English  coin  was  of  course  current  in  the  colo> 
nies,  and  the  emigrants  of  that  day  brought  their  little  hoard  in  the  mintage 
of  tiieir  European  homes,  instead  of  buying,  as  to-day,  letters  of  exchange 
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or  drafts  payable  in  a  currency  unknown  to  them.  In  1753  it  became  nec- 
essary to  enact,  in  New  York,  a  law  to  prevent  the  passing  of  counterfeit 
English  hall-pence  and  farthings,  and  in  the  second  half  of  the  last  century 
the  coins  mostly  current,  besides  English  ones,  were  the  gold  Johannis  of 
eighteen  pennyweight,  six  grains  ;  Moidores  of  six  pennyweight,  eighteen 
grains  ;  Carolines  of  six  pennyweight,  eight  grains  ;  Double  Loons  (Doub- 
loons) or  four  Pistoles  of  seventeen  pennyweight,  eight  grains  ;  double 
and  single  Pistoles ;  French  Guineas  (louis  d'ors)  of  five  pennyweight, 
four  grains  ;  and  Arabian  Chequins  of  two  pennyweight,  four  grains. 

Of  the  middle  colonies,  New  Jersey  was  the  first  to  follow  Massachusetts 
in  issuing  paper  money,  which  she  did  by  authorizing  the  issue  of  ;^3,ooo 
in  bills  for  the  expedition  against  Canada  in  1709. 

The  people  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Relgic  provinces  had  profiled  as 
little  under  religious  persecution  as  the  puritans  and  separatists  of  New 
England,  to  become  tolerant  of  other  faiths  when  in  the  New  World  they 
had  tfie  power  of  control.  The  laws  of  New  Netherland  were  favorable 
only  to  the  Protestant  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  although  Swedes  and  Finns, 
who  had  come  to  New  Sweden  on  the  Delaware,  were  allowed  to  worship 
according  to  the  Lutheran  ritual.  The  directors  of  the  West  India  Com- 
pany, the  supreme  authority,  did  not  approve  of  any  religious  intolerance, 
and  expressed  themselves  forcibly  to  that  effect  when  Stuyvesant  tried  to 
prosecute  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  When  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  became  English  provinces,  complete  freedom  of  religion  was  granted 
to  them.  This  drew  to  them  members  of  all  established  churches  and  of 
nearly  every  religious  sect  of  Europe,  the  latter  class  largely  increased  by 
such  as  fled  to  New  York  from  Massachusetts  to  enjoy  religious  toleration. 
In  1686,  in  New  York  at  least,  "the  most  prevailing  opinion  was  that  of  the 
Dutch  Calvinists."  How  the  Roman  Catholics  were  treated  has  been 
shown  above.  The  same  reasons  which  had  led  to  their  proscription  tried 
to  impose  upon  the  colonies  the  Church  of  England,  by  directing  the  gov- 
ernors not  to  prefer  any  minister  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  unless  he 
was  of  this  order.  This  royal  command  to  the  governors  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  produced  results  which  its  originators  probably  did  not 
contemplate.  It  led  to  the  incorporation  of  Trinity  Church  in  New  York, 
with  the  celebrated  and  ever-reviving  Anneke  Jans  trials  growing  out  of 
it  as  a  fungus,  and  to  the  creating  a  demand  for  ministers  of  the  Anglican 
or  Episcopal  church  which  necessitated  a  school  to  educate  them.  This 
was  the  King's  College,  known  lo  us  of  the  present  day  as  Columbia 
College,  chartered  in  1754.  The  non-Episcopalians  saw  in  this  move- 
ment the  fulfillment  of  their  fears,  first  aroused  by  the  Ministry  Act  un- 
der Governor  Fletcher  in  1693,  tending  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
state  church.  Out  of  this  dread  and  out  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
ministers  for  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  grew  another  educational  insti- 
tution, the  Queen's  College,  now  known  as  Rutgers  College,  in  New  Bruns- 
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wick,  N.  J.  Another  institution  preceded  it,  the  College  of  New  Jersey  at 
Princeton.  This  was  first  founded  by  charter  from  President  Hamilton  in 
1746,  and  enlarged  by  Governor  Belcher  in  1747,  who  left,  by  will«  to  its 
library  a  considerable  number  of  books.  The  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania, 
always  thoughtful  of  the  weal  of  their  subjects,  gave^  in  1753,  ^15,000  to  a 
charitable  school  and  academy,  founded  four  years  before  in  Philadelphia 
by  public  subscription.  Two  years  later,  in  1755,  it  grew  into  the  "College, 
Academy,  and  Charitable  School  of  Philadelphia,"  by  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, and  to-day  it  is  the  "  University  of  Pennsylvania." 

Urged  thereto  by  the  founder  of  the  independence  of  the  Netherlands, 
William  the  Silent,  Prince  of  Orange,  the  states-general  had  adopted  in  the 
sixteenth  century  the  system  of  universal  education,  which,  in  our  days,  the 
New  England  States  claim  as  their  creation  Hence  we  find  schools  men- 
tioned and  schoolmasters  at  work  from  the  begianing  of  the  New  Nether- 
land ;  and  though  at  first  no  classics  were  tau<^ht,  even  at  so  early  a  date  as 
iOiij  v,c  read  of  a  government  schoolmaster  who  taught  (ireck  and  Latin. 
The  nsscmhlv  of  New  York  passed,  in  1702.  an  act  for  the  encouragement 
of  a  free  giannnar  school,  and  favored  geiicrally  the  primary  education  of 
the  children  of  their  constituents.  New  Jersey  did  not  lag  in  the  good 
work.  In  1765  she  had  192  churches  6t  all  denominations  except  the 
Roman  Catholic,  and  we  may  safely  suppose  that  a  school  was  connected, 
with  nearly  every  church.  The  Moravians  of  Pennsylvania  imitated  the 
example  set  to  them  at  hom^  and  established  boarding-schools  at  Nazareth, 
Bethlehem,  and  Litiz.  The  small  number  of  schools  among  the  "Dis- 
senters," as  the  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson  calls  all  non>£piscopalians,  induced 
him,  however,  to  say,  in  1759^  that  "ministers  and  schools  are  much  wanted 
in  Pennsylvania." 


CRITICAL  ESSAY  ON  THE  SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION. 

I.  The  Manuscript  Sources  of  New  York  History.  {By  Mr.  Ferntrnt.) — New 
Vork  has  taken  the  lead  amonfj  the  American  States  in  the  extent  of  the  printed  records 
of  her  history.'  In  the  archives  at  Albany  there  are  certain  manuscript  documents 
illustiating  the  period  now  under  consideration  deserving  mention. 

**  When  first  his  Royall  Highnesse,  the  Duke  of  York,  took  possession  of  this  Province 
[New  York],  he  .  .  .  ^avc  him  [Gov'  Nicolls]  certain  Laws,  by  which  the  Province  \va!>  to 
be  jjovernerl."  Several  copies  of  these,  Z?i/ifr<''f  / irrf  r  f' 1674),  were  made,  and  they  were 
!>ent  tu  (lie  dilfercnt  districts,  Long  Island,  Delaware,  the  Esopus,  and  Albany,  into  which 
the  province  was  then  divided.* 

1  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  410.   [Mr.  Fcrnow  assisted  of  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society.  These 

Geo.  W.  Schttyler  in  the  account  of  the  records  laws  were  printed  in  the  CMteHm  tf  the  Nem 

given  in  his  Colonial  A'ew  York  (l88^.  — ED.)  Vurk  Histffrual  Sadely,  vol.  i.    [CI.  Sabin,  xiiL 

'  Onlv  twr,  .if  thesr  copies  are  now  known:  p.  178,  for  editions  of  early  New  York  laws  ; 

one  is  in  the  manuscript  department  of  the  State  and  the  present  History,  Vol.  IIL  pp.  391,  414, 

libnvjr  at  Albany,  the  other  is  in  the  library  $ia  — Ed.] 
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The  ■so-called  DoHgan*s  Laws(ifi9$  and  1684)  make  a  manuscript  volume,  oontainiog 

liie  laws  enacted  by  the  first  general  Msembly  of  the  pro\  incc  during  the  years  1683  and 
1684.  It  has  upon  its  original  parchment  cover  a  second  title,  evidently  written  at  a  later 
date;  "  Ihc  Duke  of  York's  Charter  of  Liberty  &  Priviledges  to  the  Inhabitants  of  New 
York,  anno  1683,  with  Acts  of  Assembly  of  that  year  &  the  year  1684."  The  laws  are 
mainly  a  reEnactment  of  the  Duke's  Law8»  and  are  now  deposited  in  the  State  library. 
They  have  never  been  printed. 

The  Oriirinal  Colonial  Laws  (1684-1775)  make  nineteen  volumes  of  manuscripts,  now 
in  the  utlice  of  the  Secretary  of  state  at  Albany,  of  which  such  as  had  not  in  the  mean 
time  expired  by  their  own  limitation  were  printed  io  1694,^  1710,  and  1726,  by  William 
Bradford;  la  1719 by  Baskett ;  in  1762  by  Uirfi^ton  and  Smith;  in  17^  by  Parker,  and 
in  1773  by  Van  Schaack.  The  Bradford  edition  of  1 7 10  contains  also  the  journal  of  the 
genenl  assemhlv,  etc. 

Those  Hills  which  jailed  to  become  Laws  (1685- 1732)  make  three  volumes  of  man- 
uscript, and  though  th/e  measures  proposed  never  became  operative  they  show  the  drift 
of  public  <^nion  during  the  period  covered  by  them.  Several  of  these  bills  have  been 
bound  into  the  volumes  of  laws. 

The  student  of  colonial  commerce  and  finances  will  find  much  to  iiitc-rest  htm  in  other 
manuscript  volumes,  now  in  the  State  library  at  Albany,  to  wit :  Accounts  of  the  Treas- 
urer of  tke  /'riwMKV,  under  various  titles,  and  covering  the  period  from  1702  to  1776, 
eight  volumes,  and  Manifest  Books  and  Entry  Soe^  ef  the  New  Vert  Custom  ffmtse, 
1728  to  1774,  forty-three  volumes.  Much  information  coveted  by  the  genealogist  ii 
hidden  in  the  Indenture';  of  Palatine  Children,  1710  and  1711,  two  vnlumcs :  in  fnrty 
volumes  of  Marriage  Bonds,  1752  to  1 783,  of  which  an  index  was  pubhshed  in  likxj  un- 
Jer  the  tide  New  York  Marriages;  and  in  the  records  kept  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
the  Court  ol  kf^^/tflot— FUes  of  Wills^  from  1694  to  1800,  and  of  InvenUtHes^  1727  to 
1798. 

Out  nf  the  28  volumes  of  Council  Minutes,  1668  to  1783.  evi  rytliing  rel.iting  to  the 
legislative  business  before  the  council  has  been  published  by  the  .State  of  New  York  in 
the  youmal  of  ike  Provincial  Council,  The  unpublished  parts  of  these  records  —  the 
seven  volumes  ci  "Warrants  of  Survey,  Licenses  to  Purchase  Indian  Lands,"  1721  to 
I7fV1.  the  fourteen  "Books  of  Patents."  1664  to  1770,  the  nineteen  "Rooks  of  Deeds." 
i'i59  to  1774.  and  tlie  thirty-four  voUinu's  of  "Land  Papers,"  from  if>43  to  1775  —  give 
as  complete  a  history  of  the  way  in  which  the  colony  of  New  York  gained  its  population 
as  at  this  day  it  is  possible  to  obtain  without  following  the  many  private  histories  of 
real  estate.  The  above-mentioned  "  Books  of  Deeds  "  contun  papers  of  miscellaneous 
chamcter,  widely  differing  from  deeds,  such  as  commissinns,  letters  of  dmization.  li- 
censes of  schoolmasters,  etc.  Of  the  "  Land  Papers"  a  Calendar  was  published  by  the 
State  in  i864.' 

A  publicHspirited  citizen  of  Albany,  General  John  Tayler  Graper,  enriched  in  1850  the 

State  lil<iary  with  twenty-two  volumes  of  manuscripts,  containing  the  correspondence  of 

Sir  William  Johnson,  the  Indian  commissioner.  This  correspondence  covers  the  period 
from  1738  to  1774,  and  is  important  for  the  political,  Indian,  social,  and  religious  his- 


^  The  Bradford  copy  of  1694,  in  the  .State 
library  (Albany),  not  being  considered  complete, 
the  legislature  nf  1879  appropriated  $1,600  to 
purchase  a  better  copy  at  the  Brinley  »ale  in 
i88e.  [This  was  the  first  book  printed  m  New 
V  irk.  Sabin  (xiii.  53,7 -f^.  cfr. ;  cf  x.  p.  371,  and 
Menzies  Catal.,  no.  1,250)  gives  the  successive 
editions.  For  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly 
in  various  forms,  see  Hkd^  xiii.  53,7^2,  54^0031 
etc— EuJ 


«  It  may  be  here  noted  that  there  arc  .ilsu  in 
the  State  library  at  Albany  the  **  Minutes  of  the 
Prorccdinps  of  the  Commissioners  for  settling 
the  Boundaries  of  the  Colony  of  Rhode  island 
eastwards  towards  the  Massachtisetts  Bay,** 
l-jt,  one  \nlniTie;  .md  the  "Minutes  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  examine,  etc.  the 
Controversy  between  Connecticut  and  the  Mo> 
began  Indians,''  1743,  one  volume. 
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tory  of  New  York.  Eztncts  from  it  appeared  in  Dr.  0*Callaghan's  DaemMuntafy  HU' 
ioty  ^ Atw  ybrJk{voL 

Less  important  for  the  period  treated  of  in  this  chapter  are  the  Clinton  Papers,  es- 
pecially the  later  series;  but  of  the  first  importance  in  tlie  study  of  the  French  wars 
are  the  Letters  of  Cohml  John  Bradstreet,  deputy  quartermaster-general,  and  The  Let- 
ters ff  General  Sir  j^M'<y  Amherst,  oommandeMn^cbief  in  Aniefica»  dated  New  York, 
Albany,  etc.,  from  1755  to  1771,  a  manuscript  volume  presented  to  the  State  library  by 
the  Rev.  \Vm.  1>.  Spraguc.  D.  D.^ 

An  Abridgment  of  titt  RtLnnis  of  Indian  ^Iffairs^  tramatfcd  in  tlw  Colonv  of  Nt'iu 
Vork  from  1678  to  1751,  wiih  a  preface  by  the  compiler,  is  the  worlt  oi  Peter  Wraxall, 
secretary  for  Indian  affairs.  It  is  a  manuscript  of  224  pages,  dated  at  New  York,  May 
fo,  1754.*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  WrazaU's  complete  record  of  these  transactions  has 
not  been  prcscr\'ed.  as  the  few  extracts  of  them  handed  down  to  us  in  tlit  Coiinri!  Min- 
utes and  in  the  Docume  nts  rdatint^  to  the  Colonial  History  of  New  York  give  lis  a  great 
deal  of  curious  and  interesting  iaturmation.* 

The  religious  life  in  the  colony  of  New  York  during  the  early  part  of  the  eighteen^ 
century,  as  seen  from  the  Episcopal  point  of  view,  is  well  depicted  in  a  manuscript 
volume  (107  pp.  ff>lio),  Fxtnii  ts  from  Correspondence  of  tlic  W  nerable  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  tItt  Gosprl  in  Fot  ci-^n  /'arts  with  the  Missionaries  T.  Payer ^  6.  St  ad  11  ry, 
a  Hit  others,  from  1704  to  1709.'  The  histor}-  of  trade  and  business  is  likewise  illustrated 
io  the  Commercial  Letters  of  the  firm  P.  &  R.  Livingston,  New  York  and  Albany,  from 
1733  to  I738»  and  d  Boston  and  Philadelphia  merchants  during  the  same  period,  giving 
us  a  picture  of  mercantile  transactions  at  tliat  time  which  a  number  of  account-books 
of  N.  De  Peyster,  treasurer  of  the  colony  and  merchant  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  ot 
the  firm  of  Beverley  Robinson  &  Morrison  Malcom,  in  Fredericksburg,  now  Patterson, 
Putnam  County,  N.  Y.,  help  to  fill  out.* 

11.  CARTOfJRAPHY  AN't>  BOUNDARIES  OF  THP.  MmDLE  COLONTFS      (By  Mr.  FemmV 

and  the  Editor.) — The  following  enumeration  of  maps  includes,  among  others,  those  of 
a  general  character,  as  covering  the  several  middle  colonies  jointly,  and  they  run  parallel 
in  good  part  with  the  sequence  named  in  an  earlier  section  ^  on  the  ^  Outography  of 
Louisiana  and  the  Mississippi  Basin  under  the  French  Domination,'*  so  that  many  of  the 

maps  mentioned  there  may  be  passed  n\  or  <>r  merely  referred  to  here." 

There  was  Uttle  definite  knowledge  of  American  geography  manifested  by  the  popular 


>  [The  Johnson  papers  arc  further  described 
in  chapter  viii  of  the  present  ▼olame.  —  Ed.] 

'  [Dr.  Spr.i^uL- gave  also  tn  Harvard  Cnlk\i;t.- 
Ubrar}'  the  papers  of  Gen.  Thomas  Gage  during 
his  command  in  New  York;  but  tliey  relate 
mainly  to  a  later  period. —Ed.] 

•  [This  is  probably  the  manuscript  sold  at  .m 
auction  sale  in  New  York  (Hangs,  Feb.  27,  1854, 
Catal.,  no.  1,390).  In  an  introduction,  Wraxall 
gives  nn  account  of  ofFirf  itii!  its  difficulties. 
He  says  the  originals  were  somewhat  irregularly 
arranged  in  four  idtio  volumes,  and  in  part  in 
Dutch.  "  of  which  I  was  my  own  translator.* 
—  Ed.] 

*  The  State  Kbraryatso  possesses  a  small  MS., 

T^e  Mytholof^'  of  Ihi-  /rcipti^iy  or  Six  Xifitms  of 
Indians,  by  the  Hon'blc  James  Deane,  Senior,  of 
Westmoreland,  Oneida  County,  who  represented 
his  county  in  the  assembly  of  New  York,  in 
1803  and  1S09,  and  probably  obtained  h's  mate* 


rial  from  the  Oneida  Indians  in  his  neighbor 
hood.   His  account  differs  vety  little  from  that 
given  by  the  Indian  David  Cusick.  [See  VoL 
IV.  p.  298.  — Ed.] 

*  [See  ante,  p.  itic).  —  Ed.] 

*  Papers  relative  to  the  trade  and  manufac- 
ture-^ >f  \cw  York,  i705<-i757,  are  in  Doe.  Hist, 
N:  K,  1. 

^  tPage  79,  ante.  Since  that  other  description 

nf  maps  in  vohime  \\"xs  finnllv  made,  there 
has  been  issued  {1885),  in  two  large  volumes,  a 
Calal.  if  the  printed  mops,  plans ,  andthartt  in 
the  Pi  if'Fh  Afi/.r,um.  in  which,  under  the  heads 
of  America,  New  York,  etc,  will  be  found  ex> 
tensive  emtmerarions  of  maptt  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  —  Ed.] 

'  The  drafts  of  Delisie  particularly  were  the 
bases  of  many  maps  a  long  way  into  the  cigli> 
ternth  century.  See  Catnl.  MapSt  BrU,  Mns^ 
1885. 
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gazetteers  of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,^  to  say  nothing  of  the  strange  misconcep- 
tions of  some  of  the  mai>makers  of  the  same  period.' 

A  German  geograj)hcr,  well  known  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  centur}-,  was 
Johann  Haptist  Ilomann,  who,  having  been  a  monk,  turned  Protestant  and  cartographer, 
and  at  nearly  forty  years  of  age  set  up,  in  1702,  as  a  draftsman  and  publisher  of  maps  at 
Nuremberg,' giving  his  name  till  his  death,  in  1724,  to  about  two  hundred  maps.*  Ho- 
mann's  career  was  a  successful  one:  he  became,  in  1715,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Science  at  Berlin,  and  was  made  the  official  geographer  of  the  Emperor  Charles  of  Ger- 
many and  of  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia.  A  son  succeeded  to  the  business  in  1724,  and, 
on  his  death  in  1730,  the  imprint  of  the  family  was  continued  by  "the  heirs  of  Homann." 
at  the  hands  of  some  university  friends  of  the  son.  Under  this  authority  we  find  a 
map.  Die  Gross  Britannischen  Colonial  Laendcr  in  Nord-America  in  Special  Mappen 
{Homannsche  Erben,  Nuremberg),  in  which  nearly  the  whole  of  New  York  is  called 
•'Gens  Iroquois,"  or  "  Irokensium." 

Contemporary  with  the  elder  Homann,  the  English  geographer  Herman  Moll  was  pub- 
lishing his  maps  in  London  ; '  and  of  his  drafting  were  the  maps  which  accompanied 
Thomas  Salmon's  Modern  History  or  the  State  of  all  Nations,  first  issued  between 
1725  and  1739.*  His  map  of  New  England  and  the  middle  colonies  is  not  carried  far- 
ther west  than  the  Susquehanna.^ 


*  For  example,  the  Geography  anatomit'd  or 
the  Gei>graphual  Grammar,  by  Pat.  Gordon  (Lon- 
don, 1708),  makes  the  St.  Lawrence  divide 
"  Terra  Canadensis  "  into  north  and  south  parts, 
of  which  last  section  New  York  (discovered  by 
Hudson  in  160S)  is  a  subdivision,  as  are  New 
Jersey  (discovered  by  the  Knglish,  "under  the 
conduct  of  the  Cabots,"  in  1497)  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, of  which  it  is  blindly  said  that  it  was  dis- 
covered "  at  the  same  time  with  the  rest  of  the 
adjacent  continent."  The  western  limit  of  these 
provinces  bounds  on  "Terra  .^rctica." 

*  Vox  example,  the  map  without  date  or  im- 
print, called  Pennsylvania,  Nova  Jersey  et  Nova 
York  cum  Res^onihus  ad  Fl avium  DeUnoare  in 
Amerita  sitis.  .Wn'a  Dtlineatione  ob  oculos  posita 
per  Afatth.  Scuttcrum,  Sanetae  Caes.  Maj.  Ceo- 
fraphum,  Aus^.  I'lnd.  It  places  "  DvTiastia  AJ- 
banv,"  "  St.  .Nntoni  Wildniss,"  or  *'  Desertum 
orientale,"  near  the  junction  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  Susquehanna  River.  New  York  city  is 
on  the  mainland,  from  which  Long  Island  is 
separated  by  a  narrow  watercourse. 

Another,  equally  wild  in  its  license,  is  a  Carte 
Nourrl/f  Je  FAmfrique  Anj^loise,  etc.,  Dressfe  sur 
les  Relations  U  s  plus  Xowr'elles.  Par  le  Sieur  S. 
h  Amsterdam  ches  Pierre  Mortier,  I.ihraire, 
avec  Prri:ile)^e  de  nos  Sttgneurs.  I>ake  Eric  (Lac 
Felis)  is  misshapen,  and  the  Ohio  River  is  ig- 
nored. 

.\  common  error  in  the  maps  of  this  period, 
b-Tsed  on  Dutch  notions,  is  to  place  I^kcs  Cham- 
plain  and  r.eorgc  cast  of  the  Connectiait.  as  is 
shown  in  the  Noi'a  Beli:ica  et  Aui^lia  Ncn'a  of 
Allard's  Mirror  Atlas,  usually  undated,  but  of 
about  1700.  The  same  atlas  also  contains  (no. 
32)  a  map  showing  the  counti^-  from  the  Penob- 
scot to  the  Chesapeake,  called  Totius  Neobel^i 
noi  a  tabula. 


'  [He  was  bom  in  1664,  and  had  since  16S7 
been  occupied  in  his  art.  During  1701-06  he 
was  at  Leipzig,  at  work  on  the  maps  in  Cella- 
rius ;  then  he  contributed  to  the  geography  of 
Schcrcr,  which  appeared  in  1710.  Homann  pub- 
lished what  he  called  an  Atlas  Novus  in  171 1, 
and  an  Atlas  Methodicus  in  17 19.  —  Ed.] 

*  Including  one  without  date:  Nova  Anglia 
Septentrionali  Americae  implantata  Anglcrum^ 
que  Coloniis  Jhrentissima,  Ceographiae  exkibtta 
a  Joh.  Baptista  Homann,  Siu.  Caes.  Maj.  Geo- 
grapho,  A'orimbergte,  cum  Prrvilegio  Sac.  Cats. 
Maj.  *'  Novum  Belgium,  Nicuw  Ncdcrland 
nunc  New  Jork,"  occupies  the  territory  bounded 
by  a  north  and  south  line  from  Lac  St.  Pierre 
(St.  Lawrence  River)  through  Lakes  Champlain 
and  George  to  about  Point  Judith  on  the  Sound. 
In  the  northwest  comer  of  New  York  we  find 
"  Le  Grand  .Sault  St.  Louis ;  "  in  the  southwest, 
"  Sennecaas  I^acus,"  from  which  the  Delaware 
River  and  a  tributary  of  the  Hudson,  "Groote 
Esopus  River,"  emerge.  The  "  Vcrsche  River," 
the  Dutch  name  for  the  Connecticut,  runs  west 
of  Lake  George. 

*  Sec  ante,  pp.  80,  133.  Sabin  gives  editions 
of  his  Atlas  in  1701,  1709,  171 1,  1717,  1719,  1723, 
1732.  Moll's  map  of  the  New  England  and  mid- 
dle colonics  in  1741  is  in  Oldmixon's  Bnttsk 
Empire.  His  drafts  were  the  bases  of  the  gen- 
eral American  maps  of  Howen's  Geography  (1747) 
and  Harris's  Voyages  (1764).  Cf.  Catal.  Maps, 
Brit.  Mus.  (1885),  under  Moll,  and  pp.  2969-7a 

•  Seconded.  1739;  third,  1744. 

•  He  makes  the  Mohawk,  or  western  branch 
of  the  Delaware  River,  empty  into  the  eastern 
branch  below  Burlington.  The  same  writer'* 
Modern  Gatetteer  (London,  1746)  is  only  an  ab 
brcviation  of  his  history. 

The  charts  of  The  English  Pilot  of  about  this 
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Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  great  map  of  Henry  Popple  in  1732,^  and  of  the 
maps  of  the  contemporary  French  geographer  D'Anville  but  their  phenomenal  labors 
were  long  in  getting  possession  through  the  popular  compends  d  the  public  mind.  We 
find  little  of  their  influence,  for  instance,  in  xhe  Ga^etft'ct^s  f>r  Newsman^s  Interpreter, 
bang  a  geographtcai  Index  of  all  the  Empires^  Kingdoms^  Islands^  etc^^  in  Africa^  Asia^ 
and  Amtrica.  By  Lauraiet  Eekard^  A.  a/  Ckfisf*  C^Uigt,  Cdu^ridge  (London, 
1741).*  In  this  New  York  is  made  to  adjoin  Maryland,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Hud- 
scm,  Raritan,  and  Delaware  rivers  ;  New  Jersey  lies  between  39  and  40*^  N.  L.,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Hudson's  Bay;  and  Pennsylvania  lies  between  40  and  43°  N.  L., 
but  no  bounds  are  given. 

The  French  geographer's  drafts,  however,  were  nMde  Uie  basis  in  1753  of  a  map  in 
Fostlethwayt's  Dictumary  of  Commerct,  which  was  entitled  North  Amtrica^  ptrformtd 
umi.r  the  patron  a  i^r  of  Lvd.t,  Duke  of  OrUtuUt  First  Frmct  «f  tkt  EUood^     tk*  Siemr 

lit-'irii,  i^iatly  improiied  by  M.  Bolton. 

1  he  maps  wliich,  three  years  later  (1755)1  grew  out  of  the  controversies  in  America  on 
the  boundary  claims  of  France  and  England  have  been  ddinitely  classified  in  another 
place,^  and  perhaps  die  limit  of  the  English  pretensions  was  reached  in  A  Ntw  and  Ac* 
curate  Map  of  the  English  Empire  in  North  Ameriai.  represent  ini^  their  Rightful  Claim, 

as  confirmed  hy  Chttrfers  and  the  formal  Surrender  of  their  Indian  Friends,  fikezvise 
the  Encroathtnents  of  the  French,  etc.  By  a  Society  of  Anti-Gaiiicans.  Pubiisited  accord- 
ing to  Act  i>f  Parliament,  D^^^  1755,  and  sold  fVT  Herttrt  on  London  Brit^  and 
Xobert  Sayer  o7'er  against  Fetter  Lam  in  Fleet  Street.  This  map  is  of  some  importance 
in  defining  the  location  of  the  Indim  tribes  and  towns. 

The  English  intluem  c  is  also  apj>artnt  in  a  reissue  of  D'Anvillo,  made  at  Niircmlit  rg 
by  the  Homann  publishmg  house  the  next  year :  America  Septentrionaiis  a  Domtno 
jyAnville  in  Gallia  edUa^  nunc  in  Anglut  Coloniis  in  /nferiorem  Vir^niam  dednctit 
mc  Hon  Fltivii  Ohio  enrsu  aucta,  etc.,  Sumptibus  Homanmorum  Heredum^  Neriier^^ 
1756.*   It  makes  the  province  of  New  York  stretch  westerly  to  Lake  Michigan. 

Respecting  the  special  maps  of  New  York  piuvince,  a  particular  interest  attaches  to 
The  Map  of  the  Country  of  the  Five  NationSt  printed  by  Bradford  in  1724,  which  was  the 
first  map  engraved  in  N'e%\  York.  'The  BruUey  Catal.  (ii.  no.  3,384,  3,446)  shows  the  map 
in  two  states,  apparently  of  the  same  year  h7?4\  It  originally  accompanit-d  (  adwalladcr 
Coitlen's  Papers  relating  to  an  Act  of  the  Province  of  Nnv  York  for  the  encourayentent 
of  the  Indian  trade.  It  was  reengraved  from  the  first  state  tor  the  London  ed.  of  Col- 
den's  Five  Nations^  in  1747,  and  from  this  plate  it  has  been  reproduced  on  another  page 
(chapter  viii.).* 

Another  of  Colden's  maps,  made  by  him  as  snrvevor-ixeneral  of  the  province,  exists  in 
a  mutilated  state  in  the  State  library  at  Albany,  showing  the  regions  bordering  on  the 


time  give  the  prevailing  iioiioiis  of  the  coast. 
The  dates  vary  from  1730  through  the  rest  of 
the  Century-,  —  the  plates  being  in  some  part<; 
changed.  In  the  edition  of  1742  (Mount  and 
Page,  London)  the  maps  of  special  interest  are : 
No.  14,  New  York  harbor  and  vicinity,  by  Mark 
Tiddcman;  and  No.  15,  Chesapeake  and  Deia* 
ware  bays.  The  Dutch  Atias  van  Zeevaert  of 
Ottens  may  be  c<imp,ircd. 

^  AnUf  p.  St.  The  French  reproduction  is 
oiled  Nowetle  Carte  PlarHeutHre  de  FAmMque, 
fit  tent  exaetement  marquees  .  .  .  la  jVouvelle 
Bretagne,  li  Can,Si/.i,  Li  M.  uvelle  £eosse,  la  Nou- 
velle  Anglfterre,  la  Notmeilt  York,  Pennsylva- 
«w,  tte.  This  {•  sometimes  dated  1756. 


^  Ante,  p.  81. 

*  This  u  the  tide  of  tiie  second  part  of  the 

vohimc  ;  the  first  title  ra]!«  it  rtn  lui-frx  <feditkt 
considerable  Provinces,  etc.,  vi  Europe. 

*  Atde,  p.  83.    Stevens  also  notes  a  little 
Spanish  Exdmen  sui-iii.t^-  schvi'  los  antis^os  Li 
mttes  de  la  Aeadin,  as  having  a  map  of  alxtut  this 
time.   Bin.  Hist.  (1S70)  no.  679. 

'  Cf.  ante,  p.  8t  ;  and  the  Carti  des  Passes, 
sions  Franfoists  et  Angioises  Jans  le  Canada  el 
flartie  de  la  Louisiane.  A  Paris  ehez  le  Sieur 
Loni^fhamps,  Ceosn^aphe  (1756). 

*  Morgan's  Lca.tte  of  the  Iroquois  has  SO 
cbk'Ctic  map  oi  their  country  in  1720^ 
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Hudson  and  Mohawk  rivers.  It  was  drafted  hf  him  probably  at  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,^  and  fac-similes  of  parts  of  it  are  annexed  (pp.  236,  237). 

A  mnp  of  lh(  nortliern  parts  of  the  province,  called  Carte  du  Lac  Champlain  dcpuis  Ic 
Fort  Chatnbiy  justjuau  Fort  St.  Frid^ric,  ln.i^e  par  le  Sicur  Anger,  arpenteur  du  Roy 
en  1732, d  Quebec,  le  10  Octobre,  1748,  signi  de  Lery,  indicates  the  attempted  in- 
troduction of  a  feudal  system  of  land  tenure  by  the  French.  The  map  is  reproduced  in 
O'Callaghan's  Doc.  Hist.  0/  Nezo  York. 

The  province  of  New  York  to  its  western  bfiuiuls  is  shown  in  .1/",?/  of  Xeiv  F.Ui^land 
and  ye  Country  adjacent^  by  a  ^ntUman,  who  resided  in  those  parts.  Sold  by  tV.  Owen. 
(London,  1755). 

The  New  York  State  library  has  also  a  manuscript  Map  efpart  of  iki  previm*  of  New 

York  on  ifutison''s  River,  the  West  End  of  Nassau  Is'.md.  and  part  of  New  yersey. 
Compiled  pnrsitnnt  to  order  a/ the  Earl  of  Lnurlonn,  Scpibr.  17.  1757.  Drawn  by  Captain 
iSamuel  f.j  Holland.  This  is  a  map  called  by  the  Lords  of  Trade  in  1766  ''a  very  ac- 
curate and  useful  survey, ...  in  which  the  most  material  patents  are  marked  and  their 
boundaries  described.** 

Somethintr  nf  the  extension  of  settlements  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  at  this  penod  can 
be  learned  Itom  a  manuscript  Map  of  tJu-  Cciimtry  htii  fen  ^fohauik  Ri7>er  anil  Wood 
Creek,  u'tth  the  Forttjications  and  buildings  thereon  in  175H,  likewise  preserved  in  the 
State  library.* 

A  drawn  map  of  New  York  province  and  adjacent  parts  (1759),  from  ^^J-  Christie's 

surveys,  is  notcr!  in  the  Kings  Maps  {\}>rii.  Mus.  ,  ii.  5:27. 

The  boundary  controversy  between  New\ork  and  New  jersey  has  produced  a  long- 
discussion  over  the  successive  developments  of  the  historical  geography  of  tliat  part  of 
the  middle  colonies.  An  important  map  the  subject  is  a  long  manuscript  roll  (5  X  - 1^ 
fiet  .  piesi  rved  in  Harvard  College  library,  which  has  been  photographed  by  the  regents 
of  the  IJniversit',  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  entitled  A  copy  of  the  general  map,  the 
most  part  ivmpiled  from  actual  survey  by  order  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  settle 
the  partition  line  bctvjeen  the  provinces  of  New  York  and  A'e-u/  Jersey.  1 769.  £y  Beri 
RatJtir.  [New  York,  i8S4']  7|  Xi2|  in.* 

Respecting  the  controversy  over  the  New  Hampshire  grants,  see  the  present  volume 
{ante,  p.  177),  and  Isaac  Jennings's  Meutorials  of  a  Century  (Boston,  1869)^  chapters  x. 
and  xi. 


1  Gnvernor  Rurnct,  in  his  Icttt  r  of  December 
16,  17231  perhaps  alludes  to  it  when  he  says  :  "  I 
have  likewise  enclosed  a  map  of  this  province, 
dr:x'.vn  l>v  tlic  surv'.  '.  m  n<,  n'\  Dr.  Tdldrn,  with 
great  exactness  from  all  sur\'eys  that  have  been 

made  formerly  and  of  late  in  this  province ; "  

bill  more  probably  (  olden  refers  to  it,  in  his  let- 
ter of  December  4,  1726^  to  Secretary  Popple,  as 
•*  a  Map  of  this  Province,  which  I  am  preparing 
by  the  (lovemor's  Order."  As  this  last  letter 
{N.  Y.  Col.  Dors.,  V.  S06)  treats  mainly  of  quit- 
rents,  and  as  this  map  illustrates  the  same  as 
Axed  in  the  various  patents,  it  is  most  likely  that 
the  hit(<  1  is  tlic  maji  now  under  consideration. 
There  is  a  map  of  the  Livingston  manor  (1714) 
in  the  Doe.  Hitt.  AI  K,  iii.  414,  and  papers  con- 
ceriiirc-  it  are  in  the  same.    A  map 

of  the  \'an  Rensselaer  manor  1 1767)  is  wxJdem., 
iii.  SS2-  Cf.  Mag.  of  Amtr.  Hist^  Jan.,  1884, 
with  views  and  portrait^ 

3  [This  map  is  further  mentioned  in  chapter 
riii.— Ed.] 

*  Cf.  9ftkt  Regentt  eftkt  Unimrnlym 


the  Boundaries  cf  the  State  of  New  York  (Albany, 
1S83-S4),  t\«'o  large  vols.,  with  historical  docu- 
ments; and  die  Bieentmnial  CdebroHsn  tf  the 
fiiiard  tf  American  Proprietors  <f  F^r  t  Xnv  fer. 
sey  (ii>&4}.  [The  history  of  the  controversy  as 
given  In  the  Report  of  the  Regents  is  by  Mr.  Peiw 
now,  whose  references  arc  mainh  to  the  N.  Y. 
Col.  Doc.,  iii.,  iv.,  vi.,  vii.,  xiii.,  and  the  Nev>  Jer^ 
sey  Arehives,  ii.,  iii.,  vi.,  viii.  H.  B.  Dawson 
published  at  Yonkcrs,  N.  Y.,  1866,  Papers  con- 
cerntHg  the  doutidary  between  the  States  of  AVtp 
Yorii  and  New  fersey,  written  by  several  heinJs. 
On  the  \ew  Jersey  side,  see  W.  A.  Whitehead 
and  J.  Parker  in  New  Jersey  Hist.  Soe.  Proe., 
vols.  viii.  and  x.,  and  second  scries,  vol.  i. ;  and 
also  Whitehead's  Eastern  boundary  of  New  Jer- 
sey :  a  rej'iezv  of  a  poper  hy  Iforr.  f  C  vhram- 
and  r joinder  to  reply  of[\\y  B.  DawsonJ  (iii66). 
The  Brifdey  Cata/.,  ii.  2,745-2,750^  shows  va- 
rious printed  documents  between  1752  and  1769. 
Cf.  note  on  the  sources  of  the  hntindaiy  con- 
troversies, in  Vol.  III.  p.  414. —  Ed.] 
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Of  the  special  maps  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Holme  map  a  little  antedaies  the  period 
of  our  survey.*  The  Gabriel  Thomas  map  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  appeared 
near  the  end  of  the  century  (1698)^  and  has  aLready  been  reproduced.*    In  1728  we 

find  a  map  of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays  in  the  Atlas  Afaritimus  et  Commer- 
«■<///>,  published  at  London.  In  1730  we  note  the  map  of  Pennsylvania  which  appeared 
in  Humphrey's  Historical  Account  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  tiie  Gospel  in 
FertigH  ParU.* 

About  1740,  in  a  tract  printed  at  London,  In  Ckaneery.  Breviate.  Jokn  Pmn^  Thomas 

Penti,  and  Richard  Pen  v.  plaintiffs ;  Charles  Calvert,  de  fendant,^  appeared  A  map  of 

parts  of  iht-  proTrncfs  of  '  l^i-nnsvh'itnia  and  Maryland,  -r^ith  the  counties  0/  Xfu'casfli-, 
Kentf  and  Sussex  in  L?elau/are,  according  to  the  most  exact  surveys  yet  made,  drawn 


«  Cf.  Vol.  TIT.  p.  ti& 

'  [Vol.  III.  p.  501.  It  is  also  in  ('asseU's 
United  States,  i.  2S2.  RcsiJectini;  'I'lioma>">  Hts- 
toriteU  Description,  see  Vol.  111.  pp.  451,  501-2. 
Cf.  also  Menzies  ($120) ;  Murphy,  no.  2470; 
Urinlcy,  no.  3,102:  Barlow,  no.  739;  F.  S.  Kills 
(1864),  no.  284,  j^3S.  The  text  was  translated 
and  the       reproduced  in  the  CemttMoaHo  dir 


Besekre&Hng  dcr  iMndschaffts  Penn^htanue,  with 
foot-notes,  probably  by  Pastorius,  Frankfort  and 
Leipzig,  1702  (/iostoH  A*.  ButleHiit  July, 
iSiJj,  p.  60),  —  Ed.] 

*  It  has  been  reproduced  in  Egle's  Ptnnsyl- 
v,j»iH  (p.  92)  and  m  CasseU's  Umted  States  (L 
450). 

Stevens,  ma.  CoU^  ii.  no.  399. 
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in  the  year  1 740.   The  controversy  over  this  boundary  is  followed  in  chapter  iv.  of  the 

present  volume. 

A  map  «f  PhiUaU^hia  and  parts  mljaetnt^  by  N.  SaM  mndG,  Heap,  published 
in  1750^  of  which  there  is  a  fac^simile  (folding)  in  Scharf  and  Westcott's  PkiiaJeiphia, 

voL  i. 

The  annexed  lac-simile  (p.  239)  is  from  a  plate  in  the  London  Afaj;-.  Dec,  1756. 

A  map  to  illustrate  the  Indian  purchases,  uiaUe  by  the  proprietary,  is  given  in  An  En- 
quiry into  tkt  Causes  of  the  AlienatioH  of  tho  Doiatuai^  and  Skawanesi  /ju&rwi  (London, 
»759).* 

Surpassing  all  previuus  drafts  was  a  Afaf>  0/  the  Improved  Part  of  rt  nusyh  auia,  by 
Nichnlns  Sat!!.  puhHshed  in  \  759,  and  sold  by  the  author  in  Second  Stre  et,  Philadt-lphiit. 
Engraved  by  jfas.  Turner.  It  was  reproduced  in  Jclterys'  General  Topography  0/  A'orth 
America  (Nos.  40-42),  and  was  reissued  in  London  in  1770,  and  agsun  as  A  Map  of 
Pennsylvania,  exhibiting  not  only  the  improved  parts  of  iht  Prordnce,  but  also  its  /rjr- 
/en.u'z't-  frontiers,  laid  down  from  actual  sun>eys,  and  cliicfly  from  the  late  Sfap  of  X. 
Scull,  published  in  1770.  Robert  Sayer  Bennett  (London,  1775).  The  edition  of 
1770  was  reengraved  in  Paris  by  Le  Rouge. 

Upon  the  Ixtundaty  controveny  between  Pennsylvania  and  Viiginta  respecting  die 
*«Pan  handle,**  see  N.  B.  Craig's  O/den  71hm»(i843),  and  the  St.  Chir  Papers^  vol  X- 
(passim). 

^  [InHssaid's  A'<i9r«rAr^AiMM;.Oct.2,i830,   printed  in  W.  W.  Beach^  fmlkm  JIfiteetiamy 

there  is  an  account  of  the  "long  walk"  and  the  (Albany,  1S77),  j).  86.  See  further,  on  trntihlc- 
so-called  "  Walking  Purchase  "  acquired  in  some  purchases  of  lands  from  the  Indians,  the 
Pennsylvania  in  1737,  by  terms  which  embraced  papers  in  Doe.  Hist.  K,  on  the  Susquehan- 
a  distance  to  be  walked  in  a  day  and  a  half,  na  River,  where  reference  is  made  to  the  Sus- 
which,  by  reason  of  plans  devised  to  increase  quehanna  Title  Stated  and  E-xumiiud  (Catskill, 
the  distance,  was  the  cause  later  of  much  indig-  1796J.  —  Ed.] 
nation  amoi^  the  Indians.   This  paper  is  r^ 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


The  Leisler  Papers  constitute  the  first  volume 
of  the  Fund  Publications  of  the  tf.  Y.  Hist.  So- 
eietys  Collartions,  and  embrace  the  journal  of 
the  council  from  April  27  to  June  6,  1689  (pro- 
cured from  the  Knglish  State  Paper  Office), 
with  letters,  etc.,  and  a  reprint  of  a  tract  in  de- 
fence of  Leisler,  isstu  d  at  Boston  in  i6gS,  and 
called  Loyalty  Vindtcittfti,  being  an  answer  to  a 
tote  fatsct  ttdithat^  and  scandalous  pamphlet,  enO- 
tied letter  frnn  a  f7.  «,',"  r  .'. Tlic  Sp.:r/.-t 
Catal.  (p.  217}  shows  a  MS.  copy  made  ot  a  rare 
tract  :t  :he  British  Museum,  printed  in  New 
V'ork  and  reprinted  in  London.  1690,  called  A 
modest  and  impartial  narrative  of  the  j^eat  op. 
pressions  that  the  inhabitants  «f  their  mqjesHe's 
Frm  inee  of  Nero  York  lye  under  by  the  extrava- 
gant  and  arbitrary  proceedings  0/ jhtcob  Leisler 


attd  his  aecompiices.  Sparks  endorsed  his  copy 
as  "written  by  a  violent  enemy  to  Leisler;  nei- 
ther just,  candid,  nor  impartial."  '    Varioos  pa> 

pers  relating  to  the  administration  of  leisler 
make  a  large  part  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
Documentary  //isttyry  of  New  York,  showing  the 
letters  written  hv  I  tislci  to  Bostmi,  the  paper? 
connected  with  his  oiiicial  proceedings  in  J\cw 
York,  and  his  communications  with  the  adjacent 
cnliitiics;  the  council  mimitcsin  Dec,  1689;  pro- 
ceedings against  the  French  and  Indians;  the 
papers  relating  to  the  transfer  of  the  fort  and  ar> 
rest  of  Leisler;  the  dying  speeches  of  Lei-kr 
and  Milbournc  ;  with  a  reprint  of  A  letter  from 
a  gtndeman  of  the  city  of  Nem  York  to  aaodkee 
(New  York,  1698).    There  are  a  few  original 


1  Haven  in  Thomas,  ii.  p.  -^y 

3  Sparks  has  bound  with  it  a  copy  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  1696,  for  raversing  the  attainder  of  Leiaier 
and  others,  and  refer*  to  SndtVi  Now  York,  p.  59,  etc.,  sad  HutcUnson's  UoMsaekusHts  Bay,  I  39a. 
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letters  of  I^isler  in  the  Prmee  Letters  (MSS.), 
i6»(j-T7O0,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  cabinet. 

The  career  '  f  !  nsler  is  traced  in  the  memoir 
by  C.  F.  HuJliuj.u  m  Sparks'^  Amer.  Biog.,  xiii. 
(1844),  and  in  G.  W.  Schuyler's  Cthmal  New 
York  (i.  .537).  Pcleg  W.  C'hanriler  examines 
the  records  of  the  prosecution  in  hi:i  Ameruau 
Crimimai  Triah  (i  355).  Cf.  alio  Hitlen«ai 
Magazine^  xxi.  iS.  and  t!ic  i^Liieral  histories,  of 
which  liunlap's  gives  the  best  account  among 
the  earlier  ones.' 

The  student  must,  of  necessity,  have  recourse 
to  the  general  histories  of  New  York  for  the  suc- 
cessive admtnistraticjiis  (jf  the  royal  governors, 
and  H.  B.  Dnwsnn.  in  liis  Si^nt  <-/  Liberty 
(printed  a.s  inai)u<>crii>t,  1859 has  followed  the 
tracks  of  the  constant  struggle  on  their  part  to 
preserve  their  prerogatives.'  Schuvlcr  f  Colonial 
New  Vifriy  L  J94-460)  follows  pretty  closely  the 
administration  of  Fletcher.  The  chapter  on 
Nesv  En^l.tnd  (</;.'//•,  110.  ii.)  will  need  to  be  par- 
allelized with  this  for  the  career  of  Bellomont 

Under  Nanian,  who  succeeded  Bellomont 
temporarily,  Col.  Bayard,  who  had  brought  I^js- 
ler  to  liis  doom*  was  in  turn  put  on  trial,  juid 
the  nairatire  of  the  proceedings  throws  light  on 
the  factious  political  life  of  the  time.* 

One  of  the  most  sipntficint  acts,  of  Cornbur)''s 
rule  (1702-1708)  was  the  proaecutton  in  1707  of 


Francis  Mackemie,  a  Fieshytttitn  ttdniHer,  for 

preaching  without  a  license.* 

J.  R.  brodhead,  who  gives  references  in  the 
case  {//ut.  Mag.,  Nov.,  1S63J,  charges  Corn* 
bury  with  forging  the  clause  ot  his  instructions 
under  which  it  wns  attempted  to  convict  Macke- 
mie,  and  he  says  that  the  copy  of  the  luyal  in* 
stractions  in  the  State  Paper  Office  conuins  no 
Mich  paragraph.  "History-,"  he  adds,  "has 
already  exhibited  Lord  Combury  as  a  mean 
liar,  a  vulgar  profligate,  a  frivolous  spendthrift, 
an  impudent  cheat,  a  fraudulent  bankrupt,  and 
a  detesuble  bigot.  He  is  convicted  of  havmg 
perpetrated  one  of  the  most  outrageous  forgeries 
ever  attempted  by  a  British  nobleman."' 

The  few  months  of  Lovelace's  rule  (170S-9) 
were  followed  by  a  funeral  Sermon  when  he  died, 
in  May,  1709,  preached  by  William  V'csey  (New 
York,  1709),  which  is  of  enotiL;ii  historic.il  inter- 
est to  have  been  reprinted  in  the  N.  Y.  Hist. 
CM.  (1880). 

l>nrtnp  i-f  zo-x- zz ,  the  Shelbume  Pa|iers 
(//«/.  MSS.  Commission  Report ^  v.  215)  reveal 
letters  of  Peter  Schuyler  and  Gov.  Burnet,  with 
various  other  documentary  sources 

There  is  a  portrait  of  Rip  van  Dam,  with  a 
memoir,  in  Valentfoa**  Mmmal  (1864,  p.  713). 

In  1732  and  1738  we  have  important  stati»> 
tical  and  descriptive  papen(»the  province  from 
Cadwallader  Golden.*^ 


t  Fi  r  A  %icw  of  T.cisler's  house,  sec  W-I.  III.  417. 

*  Cf.  Edw.  F.  De  Lancey,  «d.  of  Jones's  N.  Y.  during  the  Rev.^  and  his  memoir  of  James  De  Lancey  in 
Doe.  Hist.  N.  K,  iv.,  and  slso  Sedfwick's  Wm.  LivlngstoH. 

•  An  tit  court/  of  the  committiun! .  arraii^nmrril ,  !t\itl.  ,i>tj  i~:n,t\-n!tta(ion  of  Nicholas  Bayard.  E'^q..  ffr 
high  trtason  in  indeavoring  to  subvert  the  gnernmeni  of  the  frn  ime  of  New  York  . . .  collected  from  seth 
oral  memoriats  taken  by  divers  persons  privatety,  fho  eemottssimurs  having  ttrieily  pr^ibited  the  taking 
of  the  Iryal  in  /<  n  C  :irt.    New  \'.irk.  and  reprinted  in  London,  1703.    (Cf.  Brinley.  ii.  W". 

Case  of  Wtiiiam  .-itwooJ,  Esij.,  Chief  Justice  of  New  York . . .  with  a  true  aeeount  of  the  government  and 
people  of  that  prm  ince.  particularly  of  Bayard's  factimi,  and  the  troatom  fir  wMeh  ho  anet  HnieUsu  Stand 
attainted,  hut  reprieved  ke/oro  the  Lard  Cornknr]p$  arrivat,  (London,  1703.)  It  is  lepinted  in  the  M  K 
Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  tii&o. 

ThSM  original  reports  are  both  rsre,  and  cost  sbout  $$.eo  each. 

P.  W.  Chandler  examines  the  evidence  on  the  Bayard  trial  [Aaur.  Ctimimmt  Triats,  L  £69)^  sad  the  pro- 
ceedings are  given  at  length  in  Howell's  State  Trials,  vol.  xiv. 

*  The  report  «f  his  trial  was  printed  at  the  time,  and  reprinted  with  an  Introduction  by  William  Living<«ton 
ID  1755,  and  again  in  Force's  Traets.    Set  Critical  Essay  of  chap.  iv../£»rf. 

<  Combury  is  said  to  hSTC  paraded  in  woman's  clothes.  Cf.  Hist.  Mag.,  xiii.  71 ;  Shannon's  A',  Y.  City 
Manned,  1869,  p.  762. 

•  Doc.  Hist.  .V.  K,  i.  j-7;  iv.  109,  Colden  was  a  Scotchman  (Iwm  in  16.S.S).  who,  after  ci mpleting  his 
studies  at  the  University  of  EdiTihuri^h.  came  to  Pennsylvania  in  17  ^.  win  ri>  !i  -  prut^cd  as  a  physician,  and 
gatltcred  the  material  for  dcscriLinj^  in  the  Acta  L'psaliensia  severai  hundred  .American  plants.  For  a  few 
yesfS  after  1715  he  was  in  England  ;  bat  when  Hunter  came  to  New  York  as  governor  in  1720.  he  made  Cdb 
den  surveyor-gener.^l  aiii!  n luncill.tr,  and  cvicr  after  \\c-  was  rictivrh*  idffitif;i--!  with  New  Vnrk  I  htrc  is  a 
likeness  of  Colden  in  li>td.,  iii.  495.  The  Coldcn  Papers  arc  in  the  hbrary  ot  the  N.  Y.  Historical  ."^ociftty.  A 
portion  of  them  are  the  oomspondence  of  Coklen  with  Sndth,  tiie  historian  of  New  York,  and  with  his  fadier, 
respecting  allc(;cd  misstntemcnts  in  Smith's  Histcrx,  partictil.irly  as  regards  a  scheme  of  G-^v.  CInrVr  to  settle 
Scotch  Highlanders  near  I.akc  George.  These  letters  were  printed  in  the  Colleitions  of  that  society,  second 
series,  voL  U.  (iS49>    T93,       and  anodier  group  of  simitar  letters  makes  part  of  vd.  i.  (p.  181)  of  the 

Pul>liciTfifn  Fund  Srries  of  thf"  s.ime  Collections.  Vol.  III.  p.  4 1 2.)    The  main  bodv.  hcnvrvcr.  of  the 

Colden  Papers  occupy  vols.  ix.  and  x.  of  this  last  series  (1S76  and  1877).  The  earlier  of  these  volumes  con- 
tains his  sflkial  tetterhooks,  1760-1775,  which  **  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  measures  which  weia  stead^f 
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The  narrative  of  the  trial  of  Zcnger  was  widely 
sr.ilfrrcil,  tditioii.s  Ijt  in^;  in  irittd  at  N'cw  \'ork, 
Boston,  and  London  ;  wlnlc  the  i)rjnciplcs  which 
it  eBtablished  were  aedidouBly  controverted  by 
the  Tory  facfi.m.i 

The  main  printed  source  respecting  the  Negro 
Plot  of  174I  is  the  very  scarce  book  by  the  re> 
cordcr  of  the  city  of  New  York,  Daniel  Hors- 
tnanden,  A  Journai  0/  tht  prtxtcdings  in  th*  De- 


Uction  of  the  Conspiracy  Jormed  by  som^  white 
j^eplt  in  em^unetim  viith  negr»  and  ether  slaoex 

fiT  burnint^  th,'  (^ity  of  ^civ  York,  and  murder- 
mgtke  inhabitants,  etc.^  cimtMning^  I.,  a  narrative 
of  tk*  trials^  exetutionsy  etc.  ,*  IL,  mdemee  tome  to 

li^/it  shii  ,  tJii  ir  ,  .\rcution  :  III., //Vrf  of  the  sev- 
eral persons  committed^  etc.  (New  York,  1744).^ 

The  history  of  Pennsylvania  during  this  pe- 
riod is  a  tale  of  the  trials  of  Penn,*  the  misgov- 
cniment  of  the  province  by  representatives  of 
the  proprietors,  the  struggles  of  the  proprietary 
party  against  tlu'  people,  the  apathy  of  the  nu.i- 
kers  in  the  face  of  impending  war,  and  the  de- 
tenninatton  of  the  assembly  to  make  the  propri- 
etors bear  their  share  of  fli<-  burdens  of  dcfcTirp. 
The  published  PenHsyivama  Archives  gi\c  much 
of  the  documentary  evidence,  and  the  general 
histories  tell  the  story. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hist.  Soc,  in  vols.  ix.  and 


X.  of  their  Memmrs^  published  the  oorrespond 
ence  of  Penn  with  Logan,  his  serrctarv  in  the 
colony,  beginning  in  170a  This  collection  also 
embraced  the  letters  of  various  other  writers,  ail 

.ipperfainir.g  tn  the  province.  was  first  ar- 
ranged by  the  wife  ot  .1  grandson  of  James  Lo- 
gan in  1814 ;  but  a  pri>ject  soon  afterwards  en* 
tert.iinet!  by  the  American  I'hilosophical  Society 
of  printing  the  papers  from  Mrs.  Logan's  copies 
was  not  carried  out,  and  finally  this  mate- 
rial was  placed  by  that  society  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Penna.  Hist.  Societw  The 
correspondence  W.1S  used  byjiiimcy  in  his 
Life  of  Penn,  and  liberal  extracts  were 
printed  in  The  Friend  (Philadelphia,  July, 
iS42-Apr.,  1S46)  by  Mr.  Alfred  Cope.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Armstrong,  the  editor  of  the  Historical 
Socictv's  vnlunu  H,  gathered  additii")n.il  materials 
from  other  and  different  sources.  A  portrait 
of  Logan  ts  given  in  the  second  volume,  which 
brings  the  cont -pondence  down  to  1711.  The 
material  exists  for  continuing  the  record  to  1750^ 
though  Logan  ceased  to  hold  official  conned 
tion  with  the  province  in  1738. 

Sparks  [Franklin's  Works,  vii.  25)  says  that 
"  a  history  of  James  Logan's  public  life  would 
be  that  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  first  forty 
ve.nrs  of  the  last  century-."  See  the  account 
l^gan  in  the  Penn  and  Lo^an  CorrefJ>ondtn.e, 
vol.  I. 

The  correspondence  nf  Thon^as  and  Richird 
Penn  with  a  later  agent  in  Philadelphia,  Richard 
Peters,  is  also  preserved.   In  1861  this 

spondcncc  was  in  the  p< i-sc^sion  of  Mr.  John  W. 
Field,  uf  Philadelphia,  when  Mr.  Charles  Eliot 


fbicliif  New  Yoflc  into  neemaary  resistance  to  aiUtiary  govemowBt."  The  succeeding  volume  takes  titt 

|Wxt  ten  rear*  down  to  J"'?;. 

t  Haven  in  Thomas,  ii.,  sub  anno  1735, 173^;  Carter-Brown,  iii.  593,  594.  Chandler  cites  editions  in  New 
York.  1735,1756,  1770,  and  London,  1764.  Franklin  printed  Remarks  on  Zengtrs  Trial  in  1737.  Re. 
mark^  0n  the  Trial  of  John  Peter  Zenger  (London.  17';^)  sisjnctJ  bv  Indus  B;  it.iiiiiicus.  who  calls  Hamilton's 
speech  a  '•  wild  and  idle  harangue,"  and  aims  to  counteract  "  the  approval  oi  tlie  paper  called  Common  Sense." 
Cf.  for  Hamilton  the  chapter  on  the  Boicih  and  Bar  in  Sdiarf  and  Westcott's  PkUeuMphia  (iU  t;oi).  "  An- 
drew Hamilton  was  the  first  American  lawyer  who  gained  more  than  a  Inrsl  r<"ptitattnn.  and  thp  nnlv  one 
who  did  »o  in  colonial  times."  Lodge,  Short  History,  333,  gives  reterences  on  the  courts  and  bar  ot  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York  (pp.  232,  933,  316,  317).  There  b  a  portrait  of  Andrew  Hamilton  in  the  Penn. 
Hist.  Soc.and  a  photograph  of  it  in  Ettini{'s  Indeffcndence  Hall.  The  tria!  is  r:invas*ed  in  Chandler'*  Am^r. 
Criminal  Trials,  L  151  :  and  the  narrative  of  the  trial  and  the  Remarks,  etc.,  are  reprinted  m  HowcU's 
State  Trials,  vol.  xviL  Cf.  alio  Hudson's  Jemm^im,  p.  Si,  and  Losaing  in  Marfef's  Aiontkty,  ML  p.  193. 
The  New  York  State  lilirary  possesses  a  colkctkm  made  kiy  Zenger  himadf  of  all  die  printed  matter  on  the 
case  appearing  in  his  day.  , 

s  See  the  full  tide  in  Safain's  DietioMatf,  vili.  no.  33,058.  Copies  were  suld  in  the  Rice  sale  <|(i40> ;  Men- 

zics.  n...  .1-1  ('5^4o)  ;  Stroni;  f.« ;      ;  lirir.l.-v.  no.  (S  yv:'!  :  Miirphv,  n..,  i.jf.r:  Oinritch  (£45).  There 

are  copies  in  Harvard  College  librar}',  Philadelphia  library,  Carter-Brown  (iii.  no.  779),  and  Barlow  (Rou^A 
Utt,  no.  878).  It  was  reprinted  bi  London  in  1747  (Sabin,  vilL  no.  33.o«;o),  and  in  New  York  in  1810  as  The 
New  I'nrk  Cons/itii,  \ .  I'r  ,7  hifinry  of  the  negro  fid,  -aUh  t'u-  /rurvii'.  fte.  (Har\"aril  C'llf'.;!-  Hbrary,  Bos- 
ton Public  library,  Brinley,  Cooke,  etc.),  and  was  again  reprinted  in  New  Vork  in  1851,  edited  by  W.  & 
Wedifwood,  as  The  Negro  Conspiracy  in  the  Oty  ef  Ifew  York  m  1741. 

\\\  the  h!<(tories  touch  the  storv,  hut  for  ori^nal  or  distinctive  tri'.itnicnt  comp.irc  Smith's  A'ni  Yorl-.  ii  ;fi 
Stone's  Sir  William  Johnson,  i.  53 ;  Williams'  Negro  Race  in  Amerka,  i.  p.  144  \  and  tlie  legal  exaniinatiuD 
sf  the  case  In  Pde^  W.  Chandler's  Amerieen  CWmUim/  Trtelr  (L  an). 

*  See  Lives  «f  Penn  noted  m  VoL  HL 
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Norton  gave  traiwcripl*  of  a  poction  of  it  Oettei« 
between  1759  and  1758J  to  the  M«m.  Hist  Si^ 
oeiy.* 

Of  an  earlier  period,  when  Evans  was  deputy- 
governor,  there  are  some  characteristic  letters 

(1704,  etc.)  in  a  memoir  of  F.vans  commiinii  .iti  d 
by  E.  D.  Ncill  to  the  A'.  E.  JJuL  una  UiH^ai. 
Xej^.,  Oct.,  1872  (p.  421). 

Tlictf  a  l>iu,L;r.ii)hiL.il  sketch  of  Sir  William 
kcith  m  the  I'enna.  Historical  Society's  A/i- 
mvirs  (voL  !.)• 

There  i>  .1  pt  ncil -drawn  portrait  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Kctth,  with  a  painting  made  from  it,  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Ptana.  Hist.  Society.  Cf.  Catai. 
cf  Paintings,  eU.  (nos.  77,  162),  and  Scharf  and 
Westcott's  Fhiiadelpkia  (i.  177).  Some  of  the 
rare  tracts  in  the  controversy  of  Governor  Keith 
and  Logan  arc  luiicd  in  the  BrinUy  CaUU.^  ii. 
pp.  197-8.   Cf.  Hildeburn's  Century  of  Printing. 

As  to  the  position  of  the  (Quakers  upon  the 
question  of  defensive  war,  there  is  an  expres- 
sive letter,  dalcd  in  1741,  of  fames  I.opan.  wlm 
was  not  in  this  respect  a  strict  constructionist  of 
the  principles  ol  his  sect,  which  is  printed  in  the 

P,  nn,i.  Afii^.  of  I/isfory  (vi.  402).  Much  i)f  this 
controversy  over  military  preparation  is  illus- 
trated hi  the  autoMography  and  lives  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  ;  and  the  issues  of  P'ranklin's  Plain 
Truth  (1747)  and  Samuel  Smith's  Nettuaiy 
Trutk,  tine  DMMt  significant  pamphlets  in  the 
controversy,  ate  noted  in  the  bibliographies.' 
Sparks,  in  a  preliminary  note  to  a  reprint  of  Plain 
TnuA,  in  Franklin's  iVarks  (vol.  iii.),  states  the 
ciFCuni<<t.incc<i  which  were  the  occasion  and  the 
sequel  of  its  pttMication.  In  fbiJ.  (vii.  20)  there 
is  a  letter  of  Richard  Peters  describing  the  con- 
dition of  affairs. 

A  mass  of  papers,  usually  referred  to  as  the 
Shippen  Papers,  and  relating  to  a  period  in  the 
main  antedating  the  Revolution,  have  been  ed- 


ited privately  by  Thomas  Baleh  as  Letters  and 

Papers  relating  chiefly  to  the  Prmiincial  History 
of  Pennsyhnrnta^  with  some  notiees  of  tkd  writen, 
(Philad.,  1855,  one  hundred  copies.) 

Fir-st  ftf  importance  among  the  published  trav- 
els of  this  period  is  the  narrative  of  an  En^jlish 
Quaker,  Thomas  Story,  who  came  over  in  1697. 
From  that  timr  to  xrrS,  In-  \  :>itcd  every  part  of 
the  colonies  t rum  New  Hampshire  to  Carolina, 
dwelling  for  much  of  the  time,  however,  in  Penn* 
svlvani.i,  uluic  he  liti.uiic,  under  I'ennN  per- 
hua-inn,  a  public  othcial.  The  Joui^nal  of  the 
itu  i\t  Tkomcu  Sti>ry,  containing  an  aeeouni  of  his 
remariaNe  eonvincrmeMt  of  and  embraeiug  the 
primtipiet  ^  truth,  as  held  by  the  ftoflt  (ailed 
Qitaiers,  and  aita  if  his  travels  and  iatours  im 
tJU  terviee  of  the  Gospel,  wtth  mauy  other  oecur- 
rentes  and  ohsen-ations,  was  published  at  New- 
castlc-upon-Tyne  in  1747.* 

(ieorge  ('larke,  bom  in  1676,  was  made  secre- 
tan*  of  the  province  of  New  York  in  1703,  and 
came  to  America,  landing  in  Virginia.  We  have 
an  account  of  his  vc^n^se,  hut  unfortunately  the 
book  does  tiot  foIJow  li;>  expericm  i  >  after  hi-  ar- 
rival ;  •  but  we  have  the  Letters  of  his  private 
secretary,  Isaac  Bohin,  which,  under  the  editing 
of  Fir.  (FCallaghan,  were  ])rinted  in  a  small  cdi' 
tion  1100  copies)  at  Albany  in  1S72. 

George  Keith's  Journal  of  TVaveis  from  New 
Hampshire  to  Caratmi,  on  the  Continent  of  A'orth 
Amerini.  I^ondon,  1706,  is  reprinted  in  the  first 
volume  (1851)  of  the  Collections  of  the  Prot. 
Episc.  Hist.  Soetftw  t.-Li ther  with  vaiioiis letters 
of  Krith'  and  John  I  alhot.'' 

benjamin  Holme,  another  Quaker,  came  to 
the  colonies  in  1715,  and  extended  his  mission* 

ary  w-andcrim.^  to  New  Fnplant},  and  s(-itifh\vard 
beyond  the  middle  colonic**,'  as  did,  some  years 
later,  1736-1737,  still  another  Quaker,  John  Grif- 


1  Proceedings,  v.  312.   They  are  now  in  the  library  of  the  Psm^ylTania  Hist.  Society. 

s  HUdchom,  Centmy  ef  Prtmtimgr,'  CatiU.     Weerkt  rtLttB.  FrmmkUm  m  SaOait  Put.  IMrmry^  pp.  a6, 

*  Stevens,  Bibl.  Hist.  (1870),  no.  1,995. 

«  G.  Cfairke's  Voyage  to  Ameriea,  vdth  imIrwtMetiam  mmd  nates  hy  E.  B.  OCaiiaghan  ( Alhsny,  1S67),  befaig 
no.  2  uf  a  scries  of  A'.  Y.  Colonial  Tracts.  Claifce  remained  In  the  province  tOl  1745.  The  oiigiiial  US.  of 
his  Voyage  is  in  the  State  library  at  Albany. 

•  PoTtnitfl  of  Kdth  are  in  G.  M.  HiU's  Nht.  of  the  Ckurek  im  Burtington,  New  Jersey^  and  m  Pcny's 

Atner.  Episcopal  Church,  i.  p.  J09. 

'  *  The  bibliography  of  the  Qtiakers  has  been  ipven  in  Vol.  III.  p.  $03.  Since  that  notice  was  made,  Joseph 
Smith  has  added  to  his  series  of  hooks  on  Quaker  lltenture  BihUatheea  fnakertsiiea  t  a  bibliography  o/mie- 
tellaneous  titerature  relating  to  the  friends  (,;u,ti-<-r  •  and  biographical  notices  (London,  1883).  Quaker 
publications  in  Pennsylvania  can  best  be  followed  in  Hildeburn's  Century  of  Printing  in  Penna.,  while  en* 
tries  more  or  less  numerous  will  be  found  in  Haven's  list  (Thomas's  Hist,  ef  Printing,  ii.),  and  particularly 
respecting  the  tracts  of  George  Kdtii,  bt  Sahhi,  bL  p.  403 ;  Carter>Bnwn,  Ii.  and  ill. ;  Brinliqr,  ii.  3,40^  etc : 
Cooke,  iii.  1,342,  etc. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Still^  has  printed  a  paper  on  "  Religious  Tests  in  Provincial  Pennsylvania  "  in  the  Penna.  Mag. 
ef  Hist.,  Jan.,  1885. 

Ct-illciti^n  if  (lu  Fpistlts  and  Works  of  Benjamin  Ilolmr.  t~  '.t  huh  if  prefixed  an  account  of  his  life 
and  trails  in  the  wori  cf  the  ministry,  through  several  parts  op  Europe  and  America,  written  by  himself 

fl'Ondon,  1753).  Carter-Brown,  ilL  aob  i^eea 
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fcth,  whose  Journal  of  his  life,  labours,  and  trm>- 
els  in  the  work  of  the  mimstry^  passed  through 
many  editions,  both  in  America  and  Great  Brit- 
ain.' 

The  records  of  missionar)'  efforts  at  this  time 
are  not  wholly  confined  to  the  Quakers.  The 
narrative  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thompson  reveals 
the  perplexities  of  the  adherents  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  the  communities  through  which 
he  travelled  in  the  Jerseys.'  Similar  records 
are  preserved  in  the  journals  of  Whitefield*  and 
his  associates,  like  the  Journal  of  a  Voyage  from 
Sai'annah  to  Philadelphia  and  from  Philadelphia 
to  England,  MDCCXL.,  by  William  Seward, 
Cent.,  ComfHitiion  in  Travel  with  the  Reverend 
Mr.  George  Whitefield  {\.ox\&ox\,  1 740). 

We  have  a  few  German  experiences,  among 
them  Gottlieb  Mittelberger's  Reise  nach  Pennsyl- 
vanien  im  Jahr  1 750  und  Riikreise  naek  Teutsch- 
land  im  Jahr  1754  (Stuttgart,  1756)  ♦ — which  is 
the  record  of  a  Clerman  teacher  and  organist, 
who  was  in  the  province  for  three  years.  lie 
had  no  very  flattering  notion  of  the  country  as 
an  asylum  for  such  Germans  as,  having  inden- 
tured themselves  for  their  passage,  found  on  their 
arrival  that  they  could  be  pasesd  on  from  master 
to  master,  not  alwa3rs  with  much  regard  to  their 
happiness. 

Michael  Schlatter,  a  Dutch  preacher,  pub- 
lished his  observations  of  the  country  and  popu- 
lation, and  particularly  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  churches.  He  was  in  the  coun- 
try from  1746  to  1751.  and  made  his  report  to 
the  Synod  of  Holland.    Though  the  book  per- 


tains mostly  to  rennsylvani.i,  his  experiences 
extended  to  New  York  and  New  England.* 

We  have  the  reports  of  a  native  observer  in 
the  Observalicms  on  the  inhabitants,  cltmate,  soil, 
rivers,  productions,  animals,  and  other  matters 
worthy  of  notice,  made  by  Mr.  John  Hart  ram  in 
hts  travels  from  Pensilvania  to  Onondaga,  Os- 
wego, and  the  lake  Ontario  in  Canada.  To  which 
is  annexed  a  curious  account  of  the  Cataracts  at 
Niagara,  by  Mr.  Peter  Kaim  (London,  1751).* 
Bartram  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  made 
this  journey  in  company  with  Conrad  Wciscr, 
the  agent  sent  by  Pennsylvania  to  hold  friendly- 
conference  with  the  Iroquois,  as  explained  in 
another  chapter.'  Hartram's  principal  object 
was  the  study  of  the  tlora  of  the  country,  in 
which  pursuit  he  acquired  such  a  reputation  a.s 
to  attract  the  notice  of  Linnxus,  but  his  rec- 
ord throws  light  upon  the  people  which  came  in 
his  way,  and  enable  us  in  some  respects  to  un- 
derstand better  their  manners  and  thoughts. 
Evans'  map,  already  mentioned,'  was  in  part 
the  outgrowth  of  this  journey. 

We  also  owe  to  the  friendly  interest  of  the 
great  .Swedish  botanist  the  observations  of  Peter 
Kalm,  a  countn.-man  of  Linnxus,  whom  the 
Swedish  government  sent  to  America  on  a  bo- 
tanical tour  in  174S-1751.  He  extended  his 
joumevs  to  Pennsvlvania,  New  York,  and  Can- 
ada, and  we  have  in  his  three  volumes,  beside 
his  special  studies,  not  a  little  of  his  comment  on 
men  and  events.  He  published  his  En  risa  til 
Norra  America  at  Stockholm,  1753-1761.  (Sa- 
bin,  ix.  36,986.)' 


1  London,  1779.  There  were  editions  in  Philad.,  17S0;  York,  1S30;  and  the  book  makes  vol.  v.  of  the 
Friends'  Library,  Philad.,  US41.  .Sabin  (vii.  aS.82;)  Rive*  it  as  earlier  printed  with  Some  brief  remarks  on 
sundry  important  subjects,  London,  1764,  I7<>5  ;  Dublin,         :  London.  1768  ;  Philad.,  17S1 ;  London,  1S05. 

These  books  do  not  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  other  than  the  emotional  c.xpcrirncc!^  pre\-a]ent  among 
this  sect  at  this  period.  The  Journals  of  John  Woolman  reveal  the  bei^innings  of  the  anti-slaver>'  agitation 
among  his  people.  The  journals  have  passed  through  numerous  editions,  and  John  G.  Whittier  added  an  intro- 
duction to  an  edition  in  1871  (iiiiston).    Cf.  Allibone.  iii.  2,8^4. 

An  .Account  of  Two  Missionary  Voyaj^ts  by  the  Appointment  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Ciospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  etc.,  by  Thomas  Thompson,  A.  M..  Vicar  of  Reculver  in  Kent  (London,  175S). 

For  the  history  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  middle  colonies  during  the  eighteenth  centur>'.  sec  Pern"'s 
Amer.  Episc.  Church,  i.  chapters  9,  11,  12,  i ;  and  for  the  non-juring  bishops,  p.  541.  Cf.  De  Costa's  intro- 
duction to  Bishop  White's  Memoirs  of  the  Prot.  F.pisc.  Church,  p.  xxxii.  A  statement  of  the  condition  of 
the  church  in  New  York  in  1704—5  r^oc.  Pfist.  Al.  V.,  iii.  74. 

'  See  Crit.  Essay  of  chap.  vi. 

*  Urinley.  ii.  ;5,o73 ;  Stevens,  /list.  Coll.,  ii.  no.  336. 

'  .Mullcr.  fiooks  on  .America,  1S72,  no.  i.2it:  1877,  no.  2.90 j ;  Brinlcy.  Catal.,  ii.  no.  3,093.  His  book  is 
called  Cietrouw  Verhaal  van  den  waren  toestant  der  meest  Herderlote  Gemeentens  in  Pensylvanien,  ete. 
(Amsterdam,  1751.) 

•  Stevens,  Bibl.  Geog.,  no.  268  ;  Tuckcrman's  America  and  her  Commentators,  p.  274  ;  Salnn,  i.  no.  3,868. 
This  traveller  must  not  be  confounded  with  \Yilliam  Bartram,  the  son,  whose  travels  belong  to  a  period  forty 
years  later. 

"  Chap.  viii. 

•  Ante,  p.  83.  There  is  a  chapter  on  the  modes  of  travel  of  this  time  in  Scharf  and  Westcott's  Philadel- 
phia (vol.  iii.). 

*  A  German  version,  Reise  nach  dem  nordliehtn  America,  was  published  at  Gottingen  in  17J4-64,  —  »oin« 
copies  having  the  imprint  Leipzig  and  Stockholm.   (Sabin,  ix.  36,987.)   A  Dutch  translation,  Reis  door  Noord 
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The  Rev.  Andrew  Bnrnaby^s  TVavth  tkrattgk 

lAe  wtiddUtettiemeHts  in  North  America  in  1759- 
1 760,  witk  observations  upon  the  state  of  the  Coio- 
Hies,  was  published  in  London,  1775.^  Burnaby 
was  an  actire  obacrver  and  used  his  note-book, 
so  that  little  escaped  him,  wlitther  of  the  jieo- 
ple's  character  or  their  manners,  ur  the  aspect  ot 
tibe  towns  tbcydwdt  in,  or  of  Che  poUtiaU  «nd 
•octal  movements  whidi  engaged  them. 

The  relations  of  the  middle  colonies  to  the 

Indiana  will  be  particularly  illustrated  in  a  i:iter 
chapter  on  the  military  aspects  of  the  French 
wars,*  hut  there  are  a  few  special  works  which 
may  be  mentioned  here  :  Colden's  Frve  Indian 
NatioKS  (only  to  1697) ;  Morgan's  League  of  the 
Iroquois ;  Wm.  I«  Stone's  Life  of  Sir  William 
jfohnson  ;  and  Geo.  W.  Schuyler's  Colonial  Neio 
York — Peter  Sehuyler  and  kit  fimilv  fAlhaiiy, 
18S5).  The  successive  generations  ot  the  .Schuy- 
lers  bad  for  a  long  period  been  practical  intcr> 
mcdiarics  between  the  colonists  and  tlv  liv'i.iiis. 
Something  of  the  Indian  relations  in  Belluniont's 
time  b  indicated  elsewliere.*  For  the  agreement 
Vtvveen  WiUi.im  Pcnn  .ind  the  SuM|Uehann.i 
Indians  in  ijoifSce  the  Penna.  Archives  (i.  145^ 
Of  similar  records  in  Combury's  time,  Schuyler 
(ii.  17)  says  the  remains  are  meagre,  but  he  gives 
more  for  Hunter's  time  (ii.  pp.  42-79)  and  Bur- 
net's (ii.  p.  83).  The  Shelbume  Papers  {Hist. 
AfSS.  CMHmitsioM  Jttptrt,  v.)  reveal  various  doc- 
nni!-nt?  from  1722  to  1724,  and  there  h  a  MS.  of 
a  treaty  between  the  governors  of  JN'ew  York, 
Virginia, and  Pennsylvania  (Albany,  Sept,  lysaj 
in  the  library  of  Harvard  College. 

For  the  treaty  of  1735,  see  the  Penna,  Mag.  of 
Hist.  (viL  ais). 

For  1742  there  was  a  treaty  with  the  Six  N'a- 
tions  at  Philadelphia,  and  its  text  was  printed 
at  London.* 

In  1747  theie  were  treaties  in  July  at  Lancas* 


ter,  Penna.,  with  tiie  Six  Nations,  and  on  Nov. 

13  with  the  Ohio  Indians  at  Philadelphia.  (Ha* 
ven  in  Thomas,  ii.  497.)  Again,  in  July,  1753, 
Johnson  had  a  conference  with  the  Mohawks 
(3  Penna.  Archives,  vi.  150);  and  in  Oct.  a 
treaty  with  the  nhi  »  Ti-flians  was  made  at  Car- 
lisle (Hildeburn,  >.  ij2.s  ;  Haven,  p.  517).  I  here 
exist  also  minutes  erf  conferences  held  atEaston, 
Oct.,  1758,  with  the  Mohawks ; '  at  Easton,  Aug., 
1761,  with  tlie  Five  Nations;  and  in  Aug.,  1762, 
at  Lancaster,  with  the  northern  and  western 

Indians.    (HitdLburn,  i.  1593,  1634,  174S,  i()o8.) 

The  Moravians,  settling  first  in  Georgia,  had 
founded  Bethlehem  in  Pennsylvania  in  1741,  and 
soon  extctided  the  field  of  their  labors  into  New 
York  ;  *^  and  in  no  way  did  the  characteristics  of 
this  people  impress  the  life  of  the  colonies  so 
much  as  in  the  intermediary  nature  of  their 
missions  among  the  Iiidians.  David  Zcislicrt^cr 
wa^  a  leading  spirit  iii  tlu6  work,  and  IcU  a  man- 
uscript account  (written  in  1778  in  German)  of  the 
missions,  which  was  discovered  In  Schweinitz 
in  the  archives  of  the  Moravian  church  at  Beth- 
lehem. (Sdiweinits*s  Zeisterger,  p.  719.)  It 
proved  to  be  the  source  upon  which  Lo'^kicl 
had  depended  for  the  first  part  of  bis  History 
of  the  ikisiim  «f  tkg  United  BreArm  amumgth* 
Indians  in  North  America,  in  three  farts,  fy 
Geo.  H.  Loskiel,  translated  from  the  German  by 
Christian  Ignatius  Latrobt  (London,  1794);' 
and  Schweinitz  found  it  of  invaluable  use  to 
hlin  in  the  stutlies  for  his  Lift  of  Ditvid  /<-^^h,-r- 
ger  (Philad.,  1870).  The  other  principal  auttiur- 
ity  on  the  work  of  the  Moravians  among  the 
Indians  is  Rev.  John  Heckcwelder,  whose  A^ar- 
rative  of  the  Mission  of  the  United  Brethren 
(Philad..  iSso)  has  been  dsewhere  referred  to,' 
and  who  also  published  An  a<ctmnt  of  the  His- 
tory ^  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Indian  Na^ 
CHHsr  wka  tnee  imJiaiitid  ^nt«f|iAiMw  mmd  tkt 
mt^gUtru^  SMa  (Philad.,  1818).*  Schweinits 


Ameriia,  has  for  imprint  Utrecht,  1773.  (Sabin,  ix.  36,988.)  An  English  version  by  J.  R.  Foistar,  Travels 
into  North  America,  appeared  in  three  volumes  at  Warrington  and  at  London,  in  1770-71,  with  a  second  edi- 
tion at  lumdon  in  177s.  (Sabin,  ix.  36,989;  Rich,  Bif>.  Am.  Nova,  p.  178.)  Cf.  the  pn&aA  History,  IV. 
p.  494,  and  Tttdteraian's  Ameriea  and  her  Commentators,  p.  295. 

>  Two  editioos,  1775 ;  Dublin,  1775  ;  third  edition,  London.  1798,  revised,  corrected,  and  greatly  entaffsd 
by  the  author.  Itia  reprinted  in  Finkerton'.s  Voyages,  vol.  xiii.  A  French  version  was  published  at  Lau- 
sanne and  at  the  Hague  in  1778,  and  a  German  one,  made  by  C.  D.  Ebelin;;,  at  llamburi;,  in  177^.  (Sabin, 
Ui.  pp.  142-3.) 

•  Chapter  viii.  Particularly  may  referent  i-  1m-  m;id<-  U<  Ch.irlrn  Thomsnn's  F nquirf  into  the  CoMUS  of  tho 
Alienation  of  the  Delavrare  and  Snawanese  Indians  jrom  the  Brttish  Interests. 

»  Cltap.  viii. — critical  pari 

«  Cf.  nrinlfv.  lit.  5,486. 

'  Gov.  bemard's  letter  in  this  conference  is  in  N.Jersey  Archives,  ix.  p.  139. 

•  Theft  are  hi  the  Doe.  Hist,  N.  Y.  (vol.  iii.  f.  613,  etc.)  vwiotia  papers  hidicaChe  el  the  epposltien  the 

Moravians  encountered  within  the  province  of  New  Vork. 

^  Cf.  the  Critical  £ssay  ot  chap,  viii.  One  of  Utc  earlier  htstoncal  treatments  is  John  C.  Ogden's  Esccur' 
JTM  to  BttUokem  and  Haaartth,  im  1799,  loitk  a  sueei$ut  kistorf  ef  tkt  Sod*^  ^  thUttd  Sntkrtn. 
(Philad, 

•  Crit,  Essay  of  chap.  viiL 

•  See  Vol.  HI.  p.  515. 
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^ao  refen  to  another  manuscript  upon  the  In- 
dians, preserved  in  the  library  the  American 
l^hilosophical  Society,  by  Chrisiuphtr  Pyriaeus, 
likewise  a  Moravian nussionary.i  We  have  again 
from  Spangenbcrg  an  A,-ro:inf  ^if  thi  ntanvcr  in 
whith  the  Protcstani  L'hurth  of  the  (Jnitas  Fra- 
tmm  pnaeh  ike  Gctfd  aind  €any  m  ikdr  mh' 
sions  ampii':^  the  hcathftt  (English  transl.,  Lon- 
don, 17SS) ;  and  his  notes  of  travel  to  Onondaga, 
in  1745,  which  are  referred  to  in  the  original  MS. 
by  Schweinit2  (Zcisbergtr,  p.  IJ2),  have  since 
been  printed  in  the  Fenua,  Mag.  of  Hittory  (vol. 
iu.).« 

Perhaps  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Eng- 
lish missionaries  was  David  Bmincrd,  a  native 
of  Lunnccticut,  of  whose  methods  and  tiieir  re. 
suits,  as  he  went  among  the  Indians  of  Fenn* 
t\lvania  atul  NVw  Jersey,  we  have  the  record 
in  his  life  and  diaries.' 

The  question  of  the  population  of  the  middle 


colonics  during  the  eighteenth  century  is  COO^ 
plicated  somewhat  bv  the  heterogeneous  conh 
pounding  of  nationalities,  particularly  in  Peon* 
sytvania.  In  New  Jfency  the  people  were  more 
purely  English  than  in  New  York.  We  firul 
brought  together  the  statistics  of  the  population 
of  New  York,  1647-1774,  in  the  D«e,  Hist,  tf 
N.  K  (i.  687),  and  Lodge  [English  Colonies,  p. 
312)  collates  some  ol  the  evidence.  The  Ger« 
man  element  in  New  York  is  exemplified  in  F. 
Kapp's  Die  Deutscht-n  im  Staate  A-ero  York  wdk- 
rend  des  acktuhnten  JahrhuMdertt.  ( New  York, 
1884.) 

In  Pennsylvania  the  Swedes  were  beginning 
to  lose  in  mimbcr  when  the  rentim"  opened,  and 
the  Dutch  were  alsu  succumbing  to  the  English 
preponderance;  but  there  were  newsmen  in 
the  Wel'jh  and  fUrmans  in  suffirient  numbers 
to  keep  the  characteristics  of  the  people  very 
various.^  Rdigtom  had  brought  the  earlieat  Gc^ 
nans, — Dunkera*  and  Mcnnonists,*  all  indus* 


t  Life  tf  lieisberger,  pp.  37,  9S,  laa 

*  The  Mfiraviaut  Historical  Sodetjr  (Naxarelh,  Penna.)  has  taken  active  messuio  to  piaerve  the  reeonh  of 

their  missionary  work.  In  i860  it  publiished  at  Philarli.l|ihia  ,  /  innn.'iUt?  of  the  dtJuatlon  of  mcKumm' \ 
erected  by  the  Moravia*  Historical  Society,  to  mark  the  sites  of  ancient  missionary  stations  in  New  York 
and  Comnoetiettt  [bjr  W.  C.  Reichd],  whidi  contabis  an  account  of  the  Moravians  In  New  York  and  Coo- 
rrctiriit :  [Missi  ni  of]  Shekomeko  [N.  V.],  by  S.  Davis ;  \'W\\  of  the  ci  mmittee  [to  ShekfMndco  and  Wedi- 
quadnach],  and  the  proceedings  of  the  society  and  dedication  of  the  monuments. 

The  society  also  began  a  series  of  transactiofts  in  1876,  whose  first  volinne  included  Extraels  fnm  Zitnen- 
dorf  s  Diary  of  hi^  (<■.  ';(/,  t^nd  ht  fur!  ,/  his  ihitd  jout  tuy  among  the  Indians,  the  former  to  Shekomeko, 
and  the  other  among  the  Shawanese,  onjhe  Susguehanna.  Transl.  from  a  German  MS.  in  the  Bethlehem 
arehivtr.  By  Eugene  Sihaefer  (1742),  and  Ntmus  lohich  the  Lenni  Lenafe  or  Delaware  fndians  gave  ta 
rivers,  streams,  and  localities,  within  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  aitd  yirgmh, 
whTA  their  stgH^eatioHS.   Frefared  from  a  MS.  by  J.  Heckevoeleler,  by  William  C  Reickcl. 

For  the  Moravians  in  PhOadelphia,  see  Sdiarf  and  Westcott's  Hi^.  ofPhilad,  (vol.  ii.  p.  1320,  etc.),  and 
Abrah.im  Ritter's  Hist,  of  the  Moravian  Church  in  Philad.  from  its  foundation  in  (I'hil.,  1857). 

Poole's  Index,  p.  870,  will  enable  the  reader  to  trace  the  Htecature  of  which  the  Moravians  have  been  the  sub- 
ject. The  sect  publish  at  Betbldiem  a  Metwued,  which  is  coBvenient  for  authoritathre  infonnatiaiL 

•  Jonathan  Edwards  wrote  Brainerd's  life,  using  his  diaries  in  part.  In  1S22  .1  new  edition,  by  Sereno  Ed- 
wards Dwight,  included  journals  (June,  1745,  to  June,  1746)  ttiat  had  been  published  separately,  which  had 
been  <>verl<i<)kci  by  Edwards.  (Sabin,  ii.  nos.  7,339-7,546.)  The  Journal  of  a  two  monthf  t«mr  with  a  view  of 
promoting  religion  among  the  frontier  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania,  and  introducing  Christianity  among 
the  Indians  west  of  the  Alegh-gcny  Mountains,  by  Charles  Beatty  (London,  1768),  is  the  result  of  a  misision 
planned  in  England,  and  is  .iddrcsscd  t.i  the  Karl  of  Dartmouth  and  other  trustees  of  the  Indian  Charity 
Schocil.  In  Perr\'s  Amer.  F.fisiofal  Churih,  chapter  19,  is  given  an  account  of  missionary  labors  amoQg 
the  Mohawks  and  other  Indian  tribes.  Hid'  <  11  Hawley's  account  of  his  joumey  anoaf  the  Mohawks  in  175J 
is  in  Mass.  Hist.  Sac.  Coll.,  iv.,  and  Doc.  Htst.  N.  V.,  iii. 

<  Lodge  (p^  227)  has  e^tomiaed  this  immigration.  See  references  in  Vol.  III.  p.  515. 

5  Cf.  Redmond  ConynphnrTi,  account  of  the  settlement  of  the  Dur-kos  at  Rf^hrata,  in  I.antaster 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Added  a  short  Itistory  of  that  religious  society,  by  the  late  Itev.  Christian  Endress, 
of  Lmneeater,  which  makes  part  of  the  fiistorieat  Soetety  tf  Pemm,  Memoirs.  (iSaS,  voL  &  133-153.) 
Cf.  fiirtlur  Pfttn.i.  Maz-  of  Hist.,  v.  276  ;  C-nfrtrv,  I"5pc,.  ;  Scheie  de  V'cre  on  a  "  Protestant  Convent " 
in  Hmrs  at  Home,  iv.  458.  For  their  press  sec  ThomaN  :>  Hist,  of  Printing,  i.  287 ;  Catal.  of  Paintings  in 
the  Penna.  Mist.  See.,  1872,  p.  6;  and  MuUer**  Soots  en  Ameriea,  1877,  no.  3,623. 

«  Ti  e  Dutch  of  J.n,  Dt  Hmip  Scheffer  s  historical  account  of  the  fiicMilIv  nl.^tions  between  the  Dutch  ard 
Pennsylvania  Baptists  was  printed  at  .Amsterdam  in  1869  (MuUer,  Books  on  America,  187a,  no.  1,396),  and, 
transhited  with  notes  hy  5.  W.  Pennypadtcr,  it  appeared  as  the  *<  Mennonite  Emigration  to  Pennsylvania  **  is 
the  Pftin.i.  ll'^t  ■  i!  '17;  also  see  S,  \V.  Pennyp.icker's  m^l.  ri.al  ,jt:.,'  /?,Vc.  Slet< Aes  {Ph\h±, 

1883) ;  cf.  further  in  K,  Baird's  Religions  in  Ameriea  (i8j6),  E.  K.  Martin's  MennonUes  (Philad.,  1883X 
and  M'Qintock  and  Strang's  Cyciopmtliett  vi.  98. 

On  the  Baptists  hi  genoal  in  Pennsylvaaii,  see  Spiagae's  Amer.  Ptt^y  vol.  vL ;  /fiM.  M^.  (i^.  76^ 
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trioits,  but  ignorant  By  1719  th*  Irish  began 
to  come,  in  part  a  desirable  stockt  the  Scotch' 
IH«h  Presbyterians  ;  but  in  larf^e  numbers  they 
AciL  ^  unptuinisiiig  as  the  dregs  of  a  race 
could  make  them.  The  rise  of  PresbytcnatDsni 
in  rcnnsylvania  is  traced  in  C  A.  Briggs'.> 
Amrr.  i'resiytenanism  (New  York,  1883).' 

The  inflnz  of  other  than  English  into  PennayU 
▼ania  in  the  t  i-^hic  cnth  century-  had  an  extent  bt>t 
measured  by  A  cdltction  of  ufwards  of  jo,ooo 
twmtt  »f  Gfrman,  Swisr,  DuUk,  F^rtmh^  and 
other  immis^ants  in  Peunsyivania,  1727-1776, 
wiih  notes  and  an  apptndue  <«mtaimHg  lists  of 
mtrt  than  one  thousand  German  and  Frtnih  in 
A/im  York  prior  to  17 12,  by  Professor  1.  Daniel 
Rupp  (2d  enlar  -i  d  ed.,  Philad.,  1S76). 

Respecting  the  Welsh  imuugrants,  compare 
the  Pennsylvania  Mag.  of  Hist.^  i.  330;  Howard 
M.  Jenkins's  Historical  colltctioni  re!af:r!~  A' 
Gwynedd,  a  township  of  Montf^nnery  County, 
Pmtm^  stttltdt  1698,  fy  Weitk  imm^gemits,  with 
some  data  referring  to  the  oiijoining  township  of 
Aiontpmtry,  also  a  Welsh  settlement  (Phila^ 
and  J.  Davis's  History  of  the  Wttsk  Bap- 
Htts  (Pituburgh.  1835). 

The  Huguenot  entigration  to  the  middle  colo- 
nies, particularly  to  New  York,  is  well  studied 
in  C.  W.  Baird's  Huguenot  Emigration  to  Amer- 
ica (1885).  Cf.  references  p.  98;  and  for 
special  monographs,  W.  \V.  W^ldron's  Hugue- 
ntts  of  We^hester  and  Parish  of  Fordham,  with 
an  introduction  h  S.  //.  Tyng['Sc\\  York,  t86.}), 
and  G.  P.  Disosway  on  the  Huguenots  of  Staten 
Island,  in  the  ConHmgmtal  MmOhiy,  i.  683,  and 


Ua  '^ip.  on  "The  Hi^uenota  m  America**  to 
Saaod  Smilca'a  Otptaiftt  (N.  Y., 

The  best  summary  of  the  manners  and  social 
and  intellectual  life  of  the  middle  colonies  will 
be  fuuml  in  Loiljic's  S/wrt  ni.u\-i  v  of  thv  English 
C'o/ontcs  {Sqw  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania), and  he  fortifies  his  varied  statements 
with  I  itivenicnt  references.  For  X<  w  York 
specially  the  be;>t  known  picture  of  life  is  Mrs. 
Anne  Grant's  Mtnunrs  of  an  Awterican  Lady} 
but  its  recollections,  recorded  in  late  life,  of 
experiences  of  childhood,  have  nearly  taken  it 
out  of  the  region  of  historical  truth.  For  Penn- 
s>ylv.iiiia  there  i-  i  nth  store  of  illustration  in 
Watson's  Annals  of  Philadelphia,  ava\  much 
help  will  be  derived  from  the  l\/tn  an  J  Lc^-an 
Letters^  printed  by  the  Pcnna.  Hist.  Soc. ;  '  from 
the  Jnirrnal  of  Wi!!i.ini  I'laek,  a  N'irginian,  who 
recorded  his  observations  in  1744,  printed  in  the 
Pmna.  Mag.  ^Hisi.  (vols.  i.  and 

The  exigencies  of  the  Indian  wars,  while  they 
colored  the  life  and  embroiled  the  politics  of 
the  time,  induced  the  search  for  relief  from  pe- 
cuniary burdens,  here  as  in  Ne  w  F.ngI and,  in  the 
issue  of  paper  money,  which  in  turn  in  its  de- 
preciation  grew  to  be  a  factor  of  itself  in  deter- 
mining some  social  conditions.* 

The  eiUicational  aspects  of  the  middle  colo- 
nies have  been  sunmiariiy  touched  by  Lodge  in 
Ms  Buglith  CehtUet.  Each  of  them  had  founded 
a  college.  An  institution  begun  at  Kli/abeth- 
town  in  1741,  was  transferred  to  Princeton  in 
1757,  and  still  flourishes.*  In  1750  the  Acad- 


for  ao  accmuit  by  H.  G.  Jones  of  tlic  lower  Dablto  Baptist  Church  (1687),  the  mother  church  of  the  sect  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  Morfpm  Edwards's  Matsrials  tomards  a  history  of  the  Baptists  in  Psntttylvania,  Mh 
British  luul  Girman.  Ji sti ui s/itut  into  First-day  Baptists,  Keithian  Baptists,  Seventh-day  Baptists, 
Tunker  Baptists,  Mtnnonist  Baptists  (Pbilad.,  1770-1792),  in  two  volumes;  but  the  second  volume  applies 
to  New  Jersey.   (Sabin,  vi.  ai,9Si.) 

t  Cf.  James  \V.  Dak's  BoHint  t^kmtni  hy  Prtshyttnasu  m  th*  IMawart  RH/tr  in  Dtiawart  Cwatf^ 
(Pbibd.,  1871 ;  aS  pp.) 

s  Annotated  ed.  of  1S76  (Albany),  by  Jas.  Grant  Wilson. 

*  Memoirs,  vols.  ix.  and  x.  They  cover  the  years  1 700-1 711.  "  Much  of  the  OOCICSpondenoe  is  taken  up 
with  business  and  politics ;  but  it  is  also  a  peat  storehouse  of  infotnation  respecting  men  and  manacn." 
Tyl«r,  Amur.  Lit.,  ii.  233. 

*  Qi.  E.  G.  Scott,  Dnehpment  of  Constitutional  Liberty  in  the  English  Colonies  (New  York,  i88s),dl. 
vi- ;  Scbarf  and  Westcott's  Philadelphia  (ii.  chapters  18,  29, 30,  etc.).  Scutt  says,  "  IV'nns>  K  ania  ha  l  a  ^ater 
cUversity  of  nationalities  than  any  other  colony,  and  offered  consequently  a  greater  variety  oi  cluiracier" 
(p.  '  ■  .) 

^  I  he  history  of  the  paper-money  movement  in  Pennsylvania  is  traced  in  Henry  PhiltipK.  Hist,  sketch 
«f  th*  paper  money  issued  by  Pennsylvania,  with  a  complett  list  of  the  dates,  issues,  amounts,  denomina- 
tiani,  and  signers  (Philad.,  1862),  and  his  Hist,  sketches  of  the  foptr  enrrency  of  tha  Amoriean  colonies 
jUuxbury.  iSi.;).  A  list  nf  the  I'<  i:n-.\  Ivariia  aiul  New  Jersey  currency,  printed  by  FianUIn,  b  given  in  flM 
CaiaL  of  uoriis  relating  to  Franklin  in  the  Boston  Pub.  Library  (p.  4a), 

For  New  York  paper  money  see  J.  H.  Hicfceox's  mst,  of  the  Wis  oferedH  cr  papsr  fitonoy  issued  iy  Norn 

Y^rk  from  T7C9      17S0  (Albanv.  iSfi')  —  rripii-s). 

For  the  New  Jersey  currency  Phillips  will  suffice.  These  mnnograpbs  must  be  supplemented  by  the  gen- 
eral Ustorfes  and  eompiehensive  treatises  on  finandal  hntory. 

«  Cf.  An  aiC.ntn!  of  the  Olli^f  f  S'ew  Jersey,  'j'Hk  a  prospect  of  the  College  neatl\  engrm'td.  Published 
ty  order  of  the  Trustees,  Woodbridge.  N.  J.,  1704  {Srinley  Catal.,  iL  3,599) ;  Princeton  Booh,  a  history  of  the 
College  of  New  jeney;  "  Princeton  CoUai^"  an  illastiated  paper  in  the  Manhattan  Mag^  iL  p.  i;  &  D. 
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emy  of  Philadelphia  made  the  beginning  of  the 
present  University  of  -n  • '.v:mi;i.  In  1754 
King's  College  in  New  \  urk  cii)  began  its  mis- 
•ion,— the  present  Coltunlria  College.* 

The  developnient  of  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  middle  coloniesi,  so  far  as  literary  results  — 
such  as  they  were— are  concerned,  is  best  seen 
in  Moses  C,  Tyler's  History  of  American  Lit- 
erature (vol.  ii.  ch,  |6).*  The  list  by  Itaven 
in  Thomas's  JSfSW.  tf  Printing  (vol.  ii.)  reveals 
the  extent  of  the  publications  of  the  period ;  but 
for  Pennsylvania  the  record  is  made  admirably 
full  in  Charles  R.  Hildcburn's  Century  0/  Frint- 
imf, — Usue*  tfthi  ptvss  m  JPmfUj^iwuaf  16B5- 
I784« 

William  Bradford,  the  father  of  printing  in 
the  middle  colonies,  removed  to  New  York  in 

1693,  where  he  died  in  1752,  h.iving  maintained 
the  position  of  the  leading  printer  in  that  prov- 


ince, where  he  started,  in  1725,  the  A^.  K  GaaetU^ 
the  earliest  New  York  newspaper.*  His  SOI^ 
Andrew  Bradford  (bum  1686; died  1742),  was  the 
fooader  of  the  newspaper  press  in  Pennsytvaiys, 
and  began  the  .4mtri,n/i  IVeilh  Afi-rLitry  in 
1719^  and  the  Ameritan  Mofftzine  in  1741.^ 

The  records  of  the  publication  of  Frankim 
and  his  press  have  been  more  than  once  carefully 
made,*  and  Col.  William  Bradford,  grandson  of 
the  first  WiHian,  has  been  fitly  covmemonted 
in  the       of  him  tqr  Wallace.^ 

The  general  histories  oi  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  New  Jersey  have  been  sufficiently 
described  elsewhere.*  The  doLumcntar^'  collec- 
tions of  New  York  State  have  likewise  been 
explained ;  *  bot  the  historical  literature  respect- 
ing (he  province  and  State  has  never  been  bib- 
liographicaliy  arranged.   The  city  of  New  York 


Alexander  In  Seriht*f*s  Mtmthlf^  xUL  625 ;  H.  R.  Tiukw  in  Otdmmtfftm,  iv.  507;  B.  J.  Lotsiiic  In  Ptt- 

Ur's  Amfr.  Monthly,  v. 

>  For  tliese  last  two  colleges,  see  chapter     of  Pmy's  Amtr.  Efise^al  Church,  voL  L 
s  Cr.  Job  R.  Tyson's  Soeiat  tutd  imtetteetmtti  HmU    PmnsyhmiUa  frurU  1743;  and  Scharf  and  West* 
cott's  P/i!.',i,i,-!/ir.i  l  ii.  ch.  35).    An  enumer.ttlon  of  Amciicsn  ImwIcs  advertised  in  the  AiiiftOii^WiMe  GaMttIt, 
l738-i;6j,  is  given  in  Hist.  Mag.,  iv.  73,  2^5,  328. 

s  VoL  L  was  issued  in  1885,  bringing  die  record  down  to  1763.  Trial  specimens  of  die  list  were  earlier 
issued  in  tlu!  Bulletin  of  the  Philadelphia  Librar>%  and  separately.  The  first  book  printed  was  by  Bradford, 
in  i6Sj,  being  Atkins's  America's  Messenger  (an  almanac).  An  interesting  list  of  hooka,  printed  in  Philadet 
phis  and  New  York  previous  to  1750,  is  given  in  the  Brinley  CtilaL,  ii  nos.  3,367,  etc 

*  See  list  of  his  publications  in  Hist.  Mag.,  iii.  1 74 ;  his  gcncalogv  in  A'.  Y,  General  and  Biog.  Record, 
Oct,  1873;  a  r(Kr«nt  account  of  him  in  Schsrf  and  Westeott's /'/kiAu/^Z/AfVi  (iii.  1965).  Cf.  G.  D.  Board- 
nan  on  Early  printing  in  the  midine  ookmies**  in  Pemta.  Mag.  a/  Hist.,  Apr.,  18S6,  p.  15  ;  Lodge's  Enf- 
UA  Cttmks,  S55.  See  further  references  in  Vol.  III.  p.  513. 

*  His  career  is  conunemorated  by  Horatio  Gates  Jones  in  an  address,  Andrew  Bradford,  the  founder  of 
the  newspaper  press  in  the  Middle  States  (Philad.,  1869).  Cf.  Scharf  and  Westcott's  Philadelphia  (voL  iiw 
ch.  48),  on  the  press  of  Philadelphia  ;  Thoni.is  ^  Hist,  of  Printing  (Worcester,  1874),  ii.  p.  133;  and  Frederic 
Hudson's  Journalism  in  the  United  State f  (N*.  Y.,  1873),  p.  60.  The  best  known  of  the  early  Philadelphia 
papers  was,  however,  The  Universal  Instructor  in  all  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Pennsylvania  (jazcttc^  which, 
beirnn  Dec  34, 1728,  passed  with  the  fortieth  number  into  the  control  of  Benj.  Franklin,  who  retained  oniy 
the  secondary  title  for  the  paper.  Cf.  "  History  of  a  newspaper  —  the  I'ennvylvania  <^aicctte,"  in  Mug.  of 
Amer.  Hist.,  May,  1886,  by  Paul  L.  Ford  j  a  long  note  by  Hildebum  in  Catttl.  oj  vforks  relatmg  to  Franklin 
hi  BoetoH  Puk.  Uirtiry,  pi  37. 

Of  .-Intrrican  Ma^'^rzinr.  pnhli«ihi*d  at  Philadelphia  in  1 741.  and  the  earliest  mas^azine  printed  in  the 
British  colonies,  probably  only  three  numbers  were  issued  (Hildebum,  no.  688}.  It  must  not  be  confounded 
with  a  tster  Ameriean  Magtaine,  printed  fay  W.  Bradford,  which  Uved  through  thirteen  montidy  nundiets, 
Oct.,  i;;-,  to  Oct..  i;;*?.  It  pi:rportcd  to  be  edited  "  by  a  sctcicty  nf  fjentlcmen,"  and  Tyler  {Amer.  Liter,!' 
ture,  ii.  306)  calls  it  "  the  mo!>t  admirable  example  of  our  literary  periodicals  in  the  colonial  tinM."  Cf.  Wal- 
lace^ <M.  Wm.  BrmJ^itrd,  pp.  64,  73. 

«  Hildehurn's  Century  of  Printing  ;  the  fata!,  of  hooks  relaiinx:  t^^  Franklin  in  the  Boston  Public  Li' 
hrary ;  Brinley  Calal.,  nos.  3,197,  etc,  4,312,  etc.  Cf.  Parton's  Franklin;  Thomas's  Hist,  oJ  PriHtimf. 
The  series  of  Pe«r  Riekeard^t  Almanaeke  was  liegttn  En  1733  (facsimile  of  titfe  in  Smith's  Hitt.  emtt  ettrhs.^ 
pi.  ix.,  and  Scharf  and  Westcott's  Phi'aJdfh'ia,  \.  .\;7).  Cf.  Cata'.  nf  works  rehting  to  Frankiht  its  B.ui.n 
Put,  Library,  p.  14.  In  tSjo-ja  a  publication  at  New  York,  called  Poor  Riehard's  Almanae,  reprinted  the 
PrankUn  portion  of  the  orighul  issues  for  1733-1741. 

*  He  gives  in  an  appendix  the  publicitions  of  the  yrmnt;er  Rradford'-s  pres.s,  1749-1766.  CCJ.  B.lfa» 
Masters  on  "  A  free  Press  in  the  Middle  Colonies,"  in  the  Princeton  Review,  1885. 

■  New  York,  In  Vol.  IH.  p.  412,  IV.  p.  430,  and  psrticukxly  on  Snddi's  mstory,  wtt  TyieHs  ifsMr.  LH^  v, 
SS4;  Pennsylvania,  in  Vol.  III.  p.  507;  New  Jersey,  in  Vd.  HI.  pp.  45;;,  4;;.  The  general  histesies  of  thi 
Ea^lkh  colonies  are  chamctsrised  in  the  notes  at  the  end  of  chapter  viiL  of  the  present  volume. 

»  Vol.  IV.  p.  4 10,  etc.  CC  B.  A.  Werner's  Chit  HH  amd  emstUuHvnai  history  of  the  Cobny  etnd  StmU  ^ 
NemY^rk.  (Albsny,  1884.) 
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kas  some  careful  historiei  of  Its  own.'    The  Respecting  the  histories  of  Philadelphia,  since 

capital,  AHianv,  by  reason  of  the  attention  of  the  memoranda  were  noted  in  Vol.  III.  (p.  509), 

its  devoted  aiuiquanan  publishers,  has  recently  tlic  nuttrrial  gathered  by  Thunipsuii  Westcoit 

had  its  own  bibliography  traced.'   The  extent  has  been  augmented  by  the  labors  of  Col.  J. 

of  the  other  local  historic^  of  the  State,  [  articu-  Thomas  JScharf,  and  tht-  tl.ilinratc  ///./.'/•»' 

larly  as  far  as  the  Dutch  period  was  represented  PhiliMUlfhia  (Pbilad.,          with  this  joint  au< 

in  it,  has  been  already  indicated; '  but  the  list  thonhip  has  been  issued  in  three  large  volumes. 

a=:  touching  the  period  covered  by  the  present  Two  chapters  (xiii.  and  xv.)  in  the  first  volume 

chapter  could  be  much  enlarged.*  cover  in  the  main  the  period  now  dealt  with. 

There  is  still  a  good  deal  to  be  gleaned  from 
The  several  official  and  documcritary  collcc-  \}m  o\A  Annais  <'/  rhi!ad('ipJ:i.i,h\  F.  Wat- 
dons  pabiitbed  by  Pennsylvania  have  been  de»  son,  of  which  there  is  a  new  edition,  with  re> 
scribed  elsewhere.*  Something  of  her  local  his*  visions  and  additions  by  Willis  P.  Hasaid.''  It 
tory  has  been  also  indicated,  but  the  greater  is  a  work  somewhat  desultory  in  character  and 
part  of  the  interest  of  this  class  of  historical  unskilful  in  arrang$mentt  bat  it  contams  a  great 
recordi  falls  within  ilic  period  of  the  present  body  of  facts.^ 

volume.*  The  official  documentaiy  collections  of  New 

>  htf  \  r)I.  III.  pp.  41 1,  414  ;  IV.  440.  Some  spcdsl  aspects  are  treated  in  Our  PtRe*  ProUciors :  Hat.  tf 
the  X.  Y.  P.\'ii  f  (Svw  York,  iS85,ch.  2,  "  Briti>h  i'Ccupnnc\-,  ")  ;  J.  A  Stevens  on  old  coffee  houses, 
in  //ar/er  s  Mag.  (Mar.,  rJiSa),  also  illu.-Hralcd  in  Wallace's  Col.  Wm.  Bratiford :  T.  F.  De  Voe's  Hist,  of 
ths  Puitte  Markttt «/ N.  K.  frmm  the  first  sOtltmtni  (N.  Y.,  1863);  H.  E.  Pienepont's  Hutarual  SJktteh 
of  tht  Fulf,-n  Ferry  and  Us  AttoeitUd  Ptrriit  (BraddyD,  1S79) ;  the  Catholic  Church  on  N.  Y.  Island,  in 
Hut.  Mag.,  xvj.  239,  271. 

>  Prank  Hinisdl*8  BiUhg,  ^  Alhntf  (1883).  Ses  VcL  IV.  p.  43$*  It*  ««n  ■'tny  has  been  fraahly  told 

in  A  J.  Weise's  Hist,  of  tit  Oty  if  AOmHj  {tV^i), 
«  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  441. 

A  method,  prendling  widdy  at  present,  el  fordag  local  fwide  and  budneas  enterprise  into  partncfsUp  has 

prr)(!ured  in  New  VorJ;.  .i-,  it  ha<;  in  other  Slates,  a  scrii-s  of  cutmty  historii--.  wliii'li  m.iy  find  in  fiitiirL-  anti- 
quaries more  respect  than  historical  students  at  present  feel  for  them.  The  work  of  some  of  the  local  histor* 
leal  locletieB,  like  those  of  Ulster,  Oneida,  Cayuga,  and  Buffido^  is  oondaeled  in  genenl  la  a  better  spirit,  and 
its  genuine  antiquarian  zeal  is  exemplified  in  such  books  as  J.  R.  Simrns's  FruiifUrnnt  n  iff  Xrtf  York  (1SS2- 
and  in  the  congkimcrate  History  of  the  Schenectady  fatent  in  the  Dutch  and  English  times ;  being 
etmtrihdhns  tommrd  a  histvry  «f  the  tvwtr  M«3unsdi  VtdUy,  hy  Jtnedhan  Pears&tt  amd  others  ;  edHtd  hy 
J.  IV.  Afac.ifurray     f  Albanv.  1SS3, ) 

•  VoL  JII.  p.  510.  For  record  of  the  governors  from  1682  to  i86j,  see  Hist.  Mag^  viii.  366 ;  and  the  summa- 
rized Governors  ef  Ptnnsyhetnia,  1609-187-;,  by  \Vn.  C.  Annor.  (Norwich,  Conn.,  1874.)   Another  official 
enumeration  is  Charles  P.  Keith's  Provincial  Councillors  of  Pennsylvania  who  held  office  betiveen  1733 
1776,  and  thou  earlier  Councillors  who  were  some  time  chief  magistrates  of  tht  fremnee^  and  their  descend- 
mmts.   (PbSadelphia,  1SS3.) 

•  In  addition  to  those  named  in  VoL  tIL  ph  jio^  and  Bs  cooing  mom  psrdcularly  within  the  period  under 
coosideration,  a  few  may  be  named :  — 

From  1844  to  1846  Mr.  I.  Daniel  Kupp  issued  various  books  of  local  interest:  Hist,  of  Lameatter  Ot. 
(t^ncaster,  1844) :  History  of  Xorthamfton,  Lehigh,  Monroe,  Cnrhim,  and  Schuylkill  Counties  (Harrisburg, 
184  3 ) ;  History  of  Dauphin,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Bedford,  Adatms,  and  Perry  Counties  (Lancaster,  1846)  { 
and  Early  Hist,  of  Western  Pennsylvania  (Pittsburgh,  1846). 

The  others  may  be  arranged  in  order  of  publication :  C.  W.  Carter  .md  \.  J.  Ghnsbiener's  York  County 
(1834);  Neville  n.  Craig's  A'/"//j^«r^  ( 1851 ) ;  George  Chambers'--  Tribute  to  Irish  and  Scotch  eat si-tt'crs 
of  Pennsylvania  {LlukmbcTsbuTjf,  1856);  U.  J.  Jones's  /w«>rt^a  rul/ey  (iS^h) ;  H.  Hollistcr's  Lii,.itru  anna 
Valley  (1857);  J.  F.  Meginness's  West  Branch  Valley  of  the  Susifuehanna  (1857);  Geo.  H.  Morgan's 
nals  of  HarrhJuT  c  '  H.irrisburL;,  iSyS);  Stewart  Pcarcc's  Annals  of  Luzerne  County,  from  ike  first  settle- 
ment of  Wyominji  to  liibo  (Phiiad.,  i860)  ;  J.  1.  Mombert's  Lancaster  County  (\%(3nf)  \  .Mired  Crcigli's  Wash- 
ington County  (1870);  Aleitandcr  Harris's  Ktg.  Hia.  ef  Lasteetstor  Cm»m^(i873);  S.  W.  Pennypacker's 
Annals  of  PhtrrtixriHf  fa  (Philad.,  1872)  ;  Emily  C.  Blackman's  Susquehanna  County  (Philad,  1873)  ; 
Jolm  UiU  Martin's  Bethlehem,  with  an  account  of  the  Moravian  Church  (Philad.,  1873);  A.  \V.  Taylor's 
Miema  Conniy  (1876);  S.  J.  M.  Eaton's  Venango  County  (1876) ;  John  Bhdr  Linn's  Annate  of  Bttfalo 
Valfo;         '::?-»855  (Harrisburg.  18-7);  H.  G.  Ashmen  i'.  //.-V.  sketch  /  r^rr.'.  r  f  ,ys  -v 

The  histories  of  Wyoming,  deriving  most  of  their  interest  from  later  events,  will  be  mentioned  in  Vol.  VL 
The  local  nfoencea  can  be  pidced  oat  of  P.  B.  Perkms's  dtdt  Ust  of  Amor.  Local  HiHory.  Tbe  P«nnsyl» 
vania  Mag.  of  Hist  r\  uul  File's  A'  vr  and  QuoHes  (1881,  stc;),  with  its  condnustion,  the  HUtoeieal 
Register,  make  current  records  ot  local  research. 

>  VoL  III.  p. 

•  CI.  the  long  list  of  titles  under  PhibKidphia,  prepared  by  C.  R.  Hddebum,  m  Sabin's  Diet,  of  hooks  ro- 
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Jersey  have  already  been  indicated,^  ai  well  u 
some  traces  of  its  local  history.' 

The  views  of  New  York  here  annexed  (pp. 

250,  251)  are  the  i)rincii).il  ones  of  the  earlier 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  'Ihc  larger 
(  New  Vokk.  on  the  scroll)  isfrom  the  great  map 
of  Popple, />V///.r (5  Empire  in  Amrriea,  published 
in  1733.  The  upjjcr  of  the  two  (p.  251)  is  re- 
duced froAi  a  large  panoramic  Sam/A  Prespeet 

0/ y  Flour iJiin^  City  of  W-.^'  York  (e{>^  X  j  ^Ij 
ft),  dedicated  to  Gov,  George  Clinton  by  Thomas 
BlakeweU,  which  was  published  March  25,  1746. 
A  lillii  graphic  reproduction  appeared  in  Valen- 
tine's jV.  y.  City  Manual,  1849,  p.  a6^  and  in  his 
ITisL  o/N.  Y.  City,  p.  290.  (Of.  Casseirs  UmUd 
States,  i.  4S0.)  Originals  are  reported  to  be  in 
the  N.  V.  Society  library  a!i<1  i-^  the  British 
Museum  (A'm^'j  Mu/s,  u.  329,  and  Map  Ca/aJ., 
1885,  col.  2.975). 

The  rcductd  fac-sirnilc  view,  called  a  "  South 
Frospect,"  follows  a  copperplate  engraving  in 
the  LmuIoh  Mtigagme^  Aug.,  1761. 

latins:  tf>  Atnrrl,  ei  {vrsi.  x\v.  p.  524),  and  lesser  monographs,  like  James  Mease's  Picturt  0/  PhUaJfifhla 
(i8i  I ) ;  Daniel  Bowen's  Hist,  0/ Philadtlfhia  (1S39)  i  Harper's  MentUy  (Apr.,  1876)  ;  J.  T.  Headley  in  Scrib- 
tm»s  MtiMfy  («oL  iL);  A  Sfhem  Off,  «r  quaint  e«rm«rttn  PkUtuM^Mtt  (Pfadad,  1SS3);  Hauenky*! 
Pkilad.  Illustrated  ( i Sr  i ). 

The  evidence  of  an  organized  government  in  Philadelphia  prior  to  the  charter  of  incorporation  given  Iqr 
PeoD  In  1701  b  presented  in  the  P^hmo.  Mag.  «f  History  (Apr.,  it86,  pw  6t).  There  is  a  graphic  descriptiaB 
of  Philadelphia  about  1750  in  thi-  I.ifr  ,\t  Fiiimf  fvtile  .\ft>ore  Carrw. 

^  VoL  III.  pp.  454-55.   Some  of  the  earlier  collections  of  New  jersey  laws  are  noted  in  the  BrinUy  Catal., 
fl.  no.  3,583,  etc  Cf.  tides  in  Sahin,  vol  idiL 
Vol.' 111.  p.  ^;s. 

*  Chief  among  the  architectural  landmarks  of  old  New  York  was  the  City  HaU,  on  Wall  Street,  built  in 
1700,  and  taken  down  in  iSta.  (Cf.  views  in  Valcstitte*t  Matnud,  1847  and  1866 ;  J/^.  efAmtr.  Hist^^  ia. 
322  ;  and  Wwtaan't  Annals  of  New  York,  p.  176.)  Valentine's  Afanualzni  his  Hist,  of  N.  York  contain  va- 
rioDs  views  of  buildiQgs  and  localities  belonging  to  the  early  part  oi  the  ei^teeath  ccntwiy.  Particularly  in 
flw  Mmtttai,  see  fbe  views  of  early  N«w  Yoilc  hi  flie  Toluine  for  i8$t,  wfdi  a  tiew  of  Fort  Geoffe  and  the  dty 
fmn  the  southwest  (1740).  (Cf,  Appleton's  Journal,  viii.  p.  353.)  The  Manual  for  1862  contains  a  view  of 
flie  battory  (p.  503) ;  others  of  the  foot  of  Wall  Street  (p.  506),  of  the  ^^reat  dock  (p.  512),  and  of  the  East 
River  shore  (p.  531),  — all  of  1746;  and  of  the  Norfli  River  shore  in  i74o(p.549).  The  volume  for  1865000. 
tains  a  hbtor>-  of  Broadway,  with  historical  views  ;  that  for  1S66  a  history  of  Wall  Strett,  to  be  compared  with 
the  treatment  of  the  same  subject  by  Mr^.  Lamb  in  the  Mag.  of  Amer.  Hisi. 

An  enjfraving  from  Wm.  Burgiss's  view  of  the  Dutch  church  in  New  York,  built  1737-J7,  is  giv«i  ia  Val- 
entine's Hist,  of  jV.  K.  City,  p.  279. 

A  pai>er  on  the  old  tiinilw  of  Trinity  is  in  Harper's  Mag.,  Nov.,  1S76. 

The  Manual  al>to  presenes  samples  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  period.  Old  hoiises,  especially 
Dutch  ones,  arc  shown  in  the  volumes  for  18471  1850,  1853,  1855.  In  that  for  185S  we  have  in  contrast  the 
Dutc  h  Crirtt'K  i>u  house  (ni<~K))  and  the  Rutgers  mansion.  Of  famous  eok>ft?al  houses  in  New  York  city  and 
province,  cut.s  may  be  noted  of  the  following  among  others  :  — 

Yan  Cortland  House,  in  Mrs.  LamVa  H«>tM$  «f  America  (1870),  p.  696;  Ntirptf*s  Mag.,  Iti.  64$ ;  ApfUta&ft 
/flurnal,  i\  "'■•i  :  \f,7i'  <\f.-imer.  Hist.,  :iv.  (Mar.,  iI^J*"!),  rhilijv^r  Manor  Hou"ir  at  ^'onkers,  in  I  amb;  Ap- 
plcton's,  xi.  :  Harper's  Mag.,  lii.  643.  Roger  Morris  Mouse,  in  Lamb.  See  further  on  this  house  when 
Washington's  headquarters,  in  Vol.  VI.  Beekman  House,  in  Lamb;  ValentiBe's  J/«i»wa/,  iS;4,  p.  554;  A^ 
plct<)n\,  viii.  •;io.  I.ivirn;>iton  House,  in  Lamb"  Af<rc  o^  .Imer,  Hiff..  i^,';,  p.  ito,  ^>rp1anc!c  House,  in 
Lamb:  Totters  Amer.  Monthly,  iv.  243.  Van  Rcn.ssclaer  liousc  at  .\lbany,  in  Lamb,  Schuyler  Mansion  in 
Albany,  in  Lamb. 

Many  of  these  houses  are  also  conveniently  depicted  in  Harffr''  C \:?-tctdia  of  U.  S.  Hist.  ft><i.  by  Lossing) 
Cf.  •  Old  .New  York  and  its  Houses,"  by  R.  O.  White,  in  The  Century,  Oct.,  1883-   Geo.  W.  Schuyler'* 

C»hHi«l  N*m  YMk  epitoaniMS  the  Ustoties  of  aeveial  of  die  old  fanilics, — Van  Cortland^  Van  Rensselaer 

UHagitan,  Veiplanck,  etc.  (voL  i.  i$7,  sa6,  age). 


Kky!  I,  the  fort  .  j.  itic  chaixr'.  in  the  fort;  3,  the  sec- 
retary's officf ;  4,  the  great  dock,  with  a  bridge  over  itj 

5,  the  ru;n^  nl  Whitehall,  built  by  Gov.  Duncan  [Dongaa]; 

6,  part  of  Naticn  lilaadi  u pet  o<  l^aos  Iibad}  S,  ihs 
lower  mufcet;  9,  ths  Crtns;  to^  the  gnat  flMh^sarfccf ; 
II,  the  Dutch  church:  la,  the  Er.sli-Ii  cfi-.irrli  ;  i-,,  t>.e 
city  hall;  14,  the  eichaoge  ;  u,  ih._-  I  rtiiLh  ihnnli; 
16,  upper  mvket ;  17,  the  »utiL>i.  ?liip  :  is,  thr  wturf  ; 
19,  the  wharf  for  building  shiji^;  ao,  the  ferry  house  on 
Long  Island  »ide ;  31,  a  i<n  f  ir  oKtle  desigoed  for  th> 
BUtfkel ;  aa,  Colonel  Monis's  "  Fanqri"  inniiog  to  wind- 
ward, with  a  iloop  of  conawa  msold. 

This  print  is  clearly  based  on  the  one  placed 
above  it* 

A  view  of  New  York  about  1695  is  no.  39  in 
the  gallery  of  the  N.  Y.  Hist  Society.  Cf.  Mrs. 
L.imb'.s  jVew  York^  i.  p.  455.  for  one  assigned  to 

1704. 

A  view  purporting  to  be  taken  in  1750  b  fotind 

in  Dflisk-V  Atla':  (1757). 

A  collection  of  views  of  towns,  which  was 
published  by  Jan  Roman  at  Amsteidadi  in  175a, 
included  one  of  Nieu  Amsterdam,  namaelt  Nieu 
Yfffk.  (Muller's  Catal,  0/  Amunetm  Pvitraittt 
etc,  no.  310.)' 
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The  earliest  plan  of  New  York  of  the  period 

which  we  arc  now  considering  is  one  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Rev.  John  Miller's  Dttcriftwn  of 
tkePrtmummnd  City  0/ Nn»  York^ vritk  A* ptant 
tftkt  City  amd  uveral  forts,  as  they  existed  in  the 
yitir  1695,  now  first  printed  from  the  original  AfS. 
( London,  Rodd,  1843),  and  in  a  new  ed,  with 
iBtrod.  and  notes  by  Dr.  Shea  ( N.  Y.,  Gowans» 
1S62)  See  Vol.  Ill  p.  420.  of  the  present  His- 
tery,  and  Mrs.  Lamb's  New  York  (i.  431). 

A  foosimile  of  thb  plan,  marked  "  New  York, 
1695."  annexed.  It  is  reproduced  several 
times  in  Valentine's  A'ew  Yori  City  Manual 
(1843-44.  1844-45.  »845-46,  1847,  1848.  '850* 
1851,  t8s2)«  and  ii  explained  by  the  following 


groond;  34,  a  wiad«dll;  15,  the  king'*  farm;  a6,  CoL 
DuBfaa'a  gaidMii  aj,  ay,  aft,  iba  piat  of  (raand 

designad  for  the  E.  micialer'i  honaa:  99.  39.  the  aiocfcido, 

with  »  bank  of  cirth  on  the  inside;  jo,  the  grouod  proper 
(or  the  building  an  E.  church  ;  ji,  3it  khowing  the  *ea  liow- 
iriK  aboBt  New  Yotk;  3a,  sa,  tin  dty  gitaat  33,  a  poaw 

gate. 

There  is  a  MS.  plan  uf  this  date  (1695)  in  the 
British  Mtiaeum.  A  plan  of  the  fort  in  New 
York  (i6f)5)  i^i  also  given  by  Miller,  and  is  re- 
produced in  (iuwan's  cd.  of  Miller,  p.  264.  (Ct 
AppUtotCs  Journal^  viii.  p.  353.) 

The  Brtt.  Atus.  Maf<  Citnl.  {1885),  OOl.  2,972. 
notes  a  map  by  J.  Seller,  London;  and  a N<njum 
Aau/trdgmmm,  probably  by  Vander  Aa,  at  Ley^ 
den,  in  vjto. 


Kbv:  I,  the  chapel  in  the  fort  of  New  Vor*  ;  j,  Lcy»- 
lar**  half-nH  oii  ;  1,  Whitehall  battery  nf  15  guns;  ^,  the  old 
dock ;  s,  the  cage  and  stocks ;  ^,  itadt-houM  battery  of  s 
guns;  7,  the  stadt  or  state  house;  ^,  the  custotn-boase : 
ft,  ft,  the  bridle  i  9,  Biii(her'B  or  the  alq>  baneiy  of  lo  ^na; 
ID,  the  fly  Uock4ioiiae  and  half^iMMMi;  11,  the  *lauKhter- 
hoo»e;  12,  the  r.cw  docWs  ;  11  th<-  French  church;  14,  the 
Jews"  »yri.i>:oK-ui:  :  15,  the  fort  well  .imi  pump;  16,  Ellet's 
A'Ary;  i;,  ihe  works  on  the  wet  vide  of  the  city,  i**,  the 
r.irth«cst  bl<Nk-housc;  19,  iq,  the  Lutheran  chorch  and 
minister's  house  ;  jo,  10,  the  stone  paints  on  the  north  aide 
of  the  city :  a  I,  the  Dutch  CalviBiala^  church,  boUt  169a; 
aa,  iha  Dnldi  Cahndata'ahdHir'ahoaact  aj,  ihe  bufybg- 


A  large  P/an  of  the  City  of  New  York,  from 
an  aehial  survey,  made  iy  lamet  Lyme,  was  putv 

lishcrl  hy  William  Bradford,  .ind  <kdicafeil  to 
Gov,  Montgomerie.  while  Col.  Robt.  Lurting 
was  mayor,  in  1728.  It  has  been  reproduced 
whollv  or  ;:i  [  irt  i'  various  times.' 

P'  'pple's  plan  uf  New  York  ( 1733)  was  later  re> 
fnt:raved  in  Paris.  His  map  of  the  harbor,  from 
hi^  fft  at  map  7%e  British  Empire  in  Amcrtai  (in* 
scribed  on  a  scroll,  "  New  York  and  I'erth  Am- 
boy  harbours  **),  is  annexed  (p.  254)  in  fac-simile. 


I  Cf.  VaiCBttaeKi  Hbl.  «/  N*»  York  City,  p.  963;  his  AT.  Y.  City  Mawmat,  1841^2,  tS44>4$,  i8;o,  and 
tSsi  ■  Dunlap's  Nev?  York,  i  joo:  Mrs.  (..irnKs  New  K-f*,  i  :  I.nssinc's  Nru-  York,  \.  14  ;  Weise'j  Dis- 
toveries  of  America,  p.  358.  It  was  also  republished  in  fac-simile  by  W.  \V.  Cox,  of  Washington ;  and  io 
lithegiaqpli  by  &  Harvard  Cf.  Umf  <^UL  Brit.  Aims.  (iSSsX  smt  •<  New  York  City." 
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Other  drafts  of  New  York  harbor  during  the 
first  half  of  the  last  century  will  be  found  in 
Southack's  Coatt  Pilot,  and  in  Bowen's  Geof^ 
raphy  (1747).  A  chart  of  the  Narrows  is  in  a 
Set  of  Plans  and  Forts  in  America,  London,  1763, 
no.  13. 

A  large  plan  of  The  City  and  emrirotu  of  New 
York,  as  they  were  in  the  years  1742-1744,  drawn 
by  David  Grim  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  in 
Aug.,  1S13,  as  it  would  seem  from  recollection, 
is  in  the  N.  V.  Hist.  Society's  library,  and  is  en- 
graved in  Valentine's  N.  V.  City  Manual,  1854. 

The  plan  of  1755  (also  annexed),  made  after 
surveys  by  the  city  sur\'eyor,  and  bearing  the 
arms  of  New  York  city,  follows  a  lithograph  in 
Valentine's  N.  Y.  City  Manual,  1849,  P-  '3°» 
ler  an  original  plate  belonging  to  Trinity  Church, 
N.  Y. 

Cf  Valentine's  New  York,  p.  304,  and  the 


Hist,  of  the  Collegiate  Reformed  Duteh  Church 
in  New  York  (New  York,  1886).  It  was  also 
given  in  1763  in  a  Stt  of plans  and  forts  in  Amer- 
ica (no.  l),  published  in  London. 

A  plan  of  the  northeast  environs  of  New 
York,  made  for  Lord  Loudon,  in  1757,  is  in 
Valentine's  Manual,  1859,  p.  108. 

The  plan  of  1755  (p.  255)  needs  the  following 

Kkv:  a,  th«  fort;  B,  Trinity  Church;  C,  old  Dutch 
church  ;  D,  French  church ;  E,  new  Dutch  church ;  F.  Pm- 
byterian  meeting;  G.Quakers'  meeting;  H,  Baptist  meet- 
ing ;  J,  Lulhcnn  church  ;  L,  St.  George's  Chapd ;  M,  Mo- 
ravian meeting,  N,  new  Lutheran  meeting;  1,  govemor'i 
hou«c;  I,  secretary's  office;  3,  cuMom-house;  4,  Peter  Li»- 
ingtion  &  Co.,  tupg.  hu. ;  5,  city  hall ;  6,  D)-ard's  sugar- 
house  ;  7,  exchange ;  8,  fish  market ;  9,  old  slip  market ;  10, 
meal  market;  11,  fly  market;  la,  Burtin's  market;  13,  0»- 
wego  market:  14,  English  free  achool;  1  $,  Dutch  free  •chool ; 
16,  Counland's  su«ar-hou»e;  17,  Ja».  Griswold;  18,  still- 
house;  II),  Wileys  Livingstone;  x>,  LafFert's  In.  Comp.; 
31,  Tbomai  Vatar  DistilhouM  ;  aa,  Robert  Griffetb'a  Di^ 
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ti:hi.u»e;  jj,  Joo.  Burling'';  Divtilhousc  ;  24,  Ja».  Bur- 
ltii('»  DiMilhoute;  as>  Jbo^  LeaJte's  DittiUKMue}  j6,  Bcnj. 
Bh||W**  Sistilboiuc ;  17,  Jews'  burial-giond;  a8»  pa€l^ 
kemti  ag^  powdeHioaaes  $0,  block*boaw;  3i»|Mnb 


The  latest  of  the  plans  here  reproduced  is  one 

which  i?i  fivers  in  Valentine's  Mantioi  (l86t,  p. 
396),  and  wui>  made  by  Beliin  by  order  of  Um 
Doke  de  CbqiMiil,  in  1764:'— 


BELLIN'S  FLAN,  1764. 


Maenclialdi*s  plan  of  1755  was  used  as  tiie 

has:?  of  a  new  plan,  with  some  changes,  which 
is  here  reproduced  (p.  256)  after  the  copy  in  Vtd' 
emtin^t  Matmal  ( 1S50),  and  called  a  Han  «f  the 
City  of  Nno  York,  ri-Ju, ,  if /•  ni  .sk  ,i,  tua!  sunny, 
by  T.  Matrschalkm  [sic],  The  following 

key  is  in  the  upper  righuhand  corner  of  the 
original  (where  the  three  blanks  are  in  the  fac* 
simile),  of  a  lettering  too  small  for  the  ptesent 
reduction  :  — 

Key  :  A,  the  fort;  B,  Trinity  Church;  C,  old  Dutch 
church ;  D,  French cfatifcb;  £, new  Dotchchurch  i  F,  Pnm- 
bflerMn  meediig;  G,  Qnsken*  meetinit;  H,  Bapdit  meet' 

ing  .  1,  Lutktran  chuirh  ;  K,  Jcw^'  nyn.ikii'Siic  ;  I..  St. 
GciTkic'*  Cfiapcl  ;  M.  M  ifuiviaii  incctm?  ,  N,  new  Lulhcnn 
mcrtini  :  <  ),  cuitnni-hnu-.c ;  F,  govtrtn/r's  houM  :  Q,  Kcre- 
tarj''»  office  ;  R,  city  houM  ;  S,  cxchanRc  ;  T,  tish  marki-t : 
V,  old  slip  market;  X,  meal  market;  Y,  fly  market;  7.. 
filiitin'sBiafkel;  t,  Oswego  onrket;  a.  English  free  ichool  i 
9,  Dmeh  free  kIkkiI  ;  4,  bkxk-hooac ;  5,  gates. 


Kbv  :  A,  shipping  port ;  B,  bridge  (or  diMlm|b|  *ce> 
•ds;  C,  foBHtam  or  weOi ;  D,  bonae  of  the  imwanMr}  B, 
iheienpleof  drareh;  F,  penuk  groimd;  C,  meal  laiHwt i 

K,  slaughter-house;  J,  lower  town;  K,  city  hall;  L,CaB> 

tom-housc  and  stores  ;  M,  powder-mag Jiice.' 

The  view  of  Philadelphia  (reproduced,  p.  2jS) 
ii  die  larger  part  of  Gcoige  Heap's  <*East  Pro«> 
pect,**  as  reduced  from  the  LamdoH  Mag^  Oct., 
1761:  — 

Ki:v:  I,  Chri't  Chuith  .  •  i:itt  I.  '  i-c -.  1,,  academy; 
4,  I'n  N(iytt  r..iii  c.'iurtU;  5,  Dulth  Talv  ii;  :  .-hurch  ;  the 
Cniirt-l;  use;  7,  (Jiijkcr"*'  mcctinL-  li  ■  '.  Strict 
wharf;  'j,  Mulberry  Street ;  10,  Sa:.■wl!t.l^  Street;  11,  Vine 
Street ;  la,  Chestnut  Street  (the  other  streets  are  not  lO  be 
eees  from  the  pobt  of  light);  ij,  draw4iridce;  14,  corB> 
mm. 

The  original  wati  first  published  in  London 
in  1754,  and  was  engraved  bjr  Jefferys,  and  re- 


t  Cf.  the  "  ViUe  de  >f anathe  uu  Nouvelle  York,"  in  BelUn's  P«tit  Atlas  Maritm$t  vol  I  (1764).  The 
•ame  atlas  has  a  plan  o(  PhUadelphia  of  that  date. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


MARYLAND  AND  VIRGINIA. 

BY  JUSTIN  WINSOR, 

MARYLAND  began  its  career  as  a  crown  province  with  conditions 
similar  to  those  which  bad  regulated  its  growth  under  the  Propri- 
etaiy.  There  was  nothing  within  its  limits  worthy  the  name  of  a  town» 
though  there  were  certain  places  where  the  courts  met.  The  people  were 
planters,  large  and  small.  They,  with  their  servants,  were  settled,  each 
with  land  enough  about  him,  along  the  extensive  tide-wate^  front  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  its  estuaries.  Each  plantation  had  a  wharf  or  landing 
its  own,  and  no  commercial  centre  was  necessary  to  ship  or  receive  mer- 
chandbe.  The  Indians  were  friendly,  and  no  sense  of  mutual  protection, 
such  as  prevailed  farther  north,  compelled  the  settlers  to  form  commu' 
nities.  They  raised  tobacco,  —  too  much  of  it, — and  saw  hardly  enough 
of  one  another  to  foster  a  stable,  political  union.  Local  disturbances 
were  accordingly  not  very  promptly  sujipresscd.  Because  one  was  inde- 
pendent in  his  living;,  he  came  to  have  too  little  sympathy  with  the  indc* 
pcndence  of  the  mass. 

Life  was  easy.  Land  and  water  yielded  abundantly  of  wild  game,  while 
swine  and  cattle  strayed  about  the  woods,  with  car-marks  and  brands  to 
designate  their  owners.  The  people,  however,  had  mainly  to  pound  their 
corn  and  do  without  schools,  for  it  needs  villages  to  institute  the  conven- 
ient mill-whee!  and  huild  the  school-house.  The  condition  of  the  people 
had  hardly  changed  from  what  it  was  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
When  the  eighteenth  came  in,  a  political  change  had  already  been  wrought 
hy  the  revolution  which  placed  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne,^  for  in 
1693  the  Marylanders  had  welcomed  Sir  Lionel  Copley  as  the  first  royal 
governor.  In  his  train  came  a  new  spirit,  or  rather  his  coming  engen> 
dered  one,  or  gave  activity  to  one  which  had  been  latent.  The  assem- 
bly soon  ordained  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  to  be  the  established 
order  of  a  colony  which  before  had  had  a  Catholic  master.  In  time  the 
exclusiveness  relaxed  a  little,  enough  in  some  fashion  to  exempt  from 
restraint  those  who  were  Protestant,  but  dissenters  ;  but  the  Romanists 
soon  found  to  their  cost  that  there  was  no  relief  for  them.    The  fear  of  a 

i  CtVol.IILp. 
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Jacobite  ascendency  in  the  mother  country  easily  kept  the  assembly  alert 
to  discern  the  evils  supposed  to  harbinger  its  advent 

Down  to  1715  there  was  a  succession  of  royal  governors,  but  only  one 
among  them  made  any  impress  upon  the  time.  This  was  Francis  Nich- 
olson, a  man  of  vigor,  who  was  felt  during  a  long  career  in  America  in 
more  than  one  colony.  He  was  by  commission  the  lieutenant-governor 
under  Copley ;  but  when  that  governor  died,  Nicholson  was  in  England. 
On  returning  he  followed  his  predecessor's  way  in  studying  the  Protestants* 
interests.  In  pursuance  of  this  he  made  the  Puritan  settlement  at  Anne 
Arundel,  later  to  be  known  as  Annapolis,  the  capital,*  and  left  the  old 
Catholic  St.  Mary's  thereby  to  become  a  name  and  a  ruin. 

There  grew  up  presently  an  unseemly  quarrel  between  Nicholson  and 
Coode,  a  reprobate  ecclesiastic,  who  had  earlier  been  a  conspicuous  char- 
acter in  Maryland  history.'-  The  breach  scandalized  everybody  ;  and 
charge  and  counter-charge  touching  their  respective  morals  contaminated 
the  atmosphere.  Indeed,  the  indictment  of  Nicholson  by  his  enemies 
failed  of  effect  by  its  excess  of  foulness.  In  face  of  all  this  the  governor 
had  the  merit,  and  even  the  courage,  to  found  schools.  He  also  ac- 
quired with  some  a  certain  odor  of  sanctity,  when  he  sent  Bibles  to  the 
sick  during  an  epidemic,  and  appointed  readers  of  them  to  attend  upon  a 
sanitarium  which  had  been  established  at  a  mineral  spring  in  St  Mary's 
county.  There  was  not  a  little  need  of  piety  somewhere,  for  the  church 
in  Maryland  as  a  rule  had  little  of  it  When  Nicholson  was  in  turn 
transferred  to  Virginia,  Nathaniel  Blakiston  (1699)  and  John  Seymour 
(1703)  succeeded  in  the  government.  Under  them  there  is  little  of  mo- 
ment to  note*  beyond  occasional  inroads  of  the  French  by  land  and  of 
the  pirates  along  the  Chesapeake.  Events,  however,  were  shaping  them> 
selves  to  put  an  end  to  the  proprietary  sway. 

Charles,  the  third  Lord  Baltimore,  died  February  20,  17 14 -15,  and 
his  title  and  rights  descended  to  Benedict,  his  son,  who  had  already  in 
anticipation  renounced  Catholicism.  In  becoming  Protestant  he  had  se- 
cured from  the  Crown  and  its  supporters  an  increased  income  in  place 
of  the  allowance  that  his  Catholic  father  now  denied  him,  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  pro\  incc,  which  were  still  [)reserve(l  to  the  family.  Bene- 
dict had  scarce  been  recognized  when  he  also  died  (April  5,  1715),  and  his 
minor  son.  Charles,  the  fifth  lord,  succeeded  The  young  baron  s  guar- 
dian, Lord  Guilford,  took  the  government,  and  fmding  to  his  liking  John 
Hart,  who  was  then  ruling  the  province  for  the  king,  he  recommissioned 
him  as  the  representative  of  the  Proprietary,  who  was  now  one  in  religious 
profession  with  the  vast  majority  of  his  people.  The  return  of  the  old 
master  was  to  appearances  a  confirmation  of  the  old  charter ;  but  an  in- 
evitable change  was  impending. 

Meanwhile  the  laws  were  revised  and  codified  (1715).  and  a  few  years 

'  There  is  a  print  of  the  old  capitol  at  Annap-       -  Vol.  ill.  p,  551. 
oIm.  Cf.  Gajt  Pef.  HisU  U.     iiu  51. 
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later  (1722),  by  solemn  resolution,  the  lower  house  of  the  assembly  declared 
that  the  people  of  Maryland  were  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  inmiuuities 
of  free  Englishmen,  and  were  of  necessity  inheritors  of  the  common  law 
of  England,  except  so  far  as  the  laws  of  the  province  limited  the  applica- 
tion of  that  fundamental  rigbt^  This  manifesto  was  the  signal  of  a  con- 
flict between  the  ways  that  were  and  those  that  were  to  be.  The  Proprie- 
taryand  the  upper  house  made  a  show  of  dissenting  to  its  views;  but 
the  old  conditions  were  doomed.  The  methods  of  progress,  however,  for 
a  while  were  gentle,  and  on  the  whole  the  rule  of  succeeding  governors, 
Charles  Calvert  (1720),  Benedict  Leonard  Calvert  (i726)»  and  Samuel  Ogle 
(<73i)*  quiet. 

The  press  meanwhile  was  beginning  to  live,  and  the  Maryland  Gazette 
was  first  published  at  Annapolis  in  1727.  A  real  town  was  founded, 
though  it  seemed  at  the  start  to  promise  no  more  ♦han  St.  Mary's,  An- 
napolis, or  Joppa.*  This  was  Baltimore,  laid  out  in  1730,  which  {;rcw  so 
leisurely  that  in  twenty  years  it  had  scarce  a  hundred  peo[iIe  in  ii.  From 
1732  to  1734  the  Proprietary  himself  was  in  the  province  and  governed  in 
his  own  person. 

The  almost  interminable  controversy  with  the  Penns  over  the  northern 
bounds  of  Maryland  siill  went  un,  the  latter  {province  getting  the  worst  of 
it  Even  blood  was  shed  when  the  Pennsylvania  Germans,  crossing  the 
line  which  Maryland  claimed,  refused  to  pay  the  Maryland  taxes.  During 
this  border  turmoil,  Thomas  Cresap,  a  Maryland  partisan^  made  head 
against  the  Pennsylvanians,  but  was  finally  caught  and  carried  to  Philadel* 
phia.  A  truce  came  in  the  end,  when,  pending  a  decision  in  England,  a 
provisional  line  was  run  to  separate  settlers  in  actual  possession. 

Maryland  had  other  troubles  beside  in  a  depreciated  paper  currency,  and 
was  not  singular  in  it.  She  sought  in  1733.  to  find  a  remedy  by  making 
tobacco  a  legal  tender. 

In  1751  the  rights  of  the  Proprietary  again  passed,  this  time  to  an 
unworthy  voluptuary,  destined  to  be  the  last  Baron  Baltimore,  Frederick, 
the  sixth  in  succession,  who  was  not  known  to  his  people  and  did  nothing 
to  establish  a  spirit  of  loyalty  among  them.  Thev  had  now  jjrown  to  he 
not  far  from  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  in  nunilier,  including;  multitudes 
of  redemptioners,  as  immigrants  whn  had  mort:,Mi;ed  their  labor  for  their 
ocean  passage  were  called,  and  many  thousands  of  transported  convicts. 
This  population  paid  the  Proprietary  in  quit-rents  and  dues  not  far  from 
seventy-five  hundred  pounds  annually. 

*  Sec  the  arjjumcnts  on  the  question  of  the  are  about  all  th.it  remain  of  the  once  famous 

lung's  subjects  carrying  with  them,  when  they  seaport  town  IJoppaJ  of  pruvutcia!  Maryiand." 

emigrate,  the  common  and  statute  law,  in  ChaU  Lewis  W.  Wilhelm*s  Loeat  fnstitutioni  of  Mary- 

mers'  Opinions  of  Eminent  Lawyers, '\.  194.    Cf.  land  (iSS^),  p.  128.    This  paper  is  parts  v.,  \\^ 

aJso  note  in  E.  G.  Scott's  ComtttutioneU  Ubtrty^  and  vii.  of  the  third  series  of  the  Johns  Hopktttt 

p.  4a  Univertity  Studies,  and  covers  a  history  of  the 

«  "  A  few  neglected  grave-stones, several  heap<  Und  system,  the  hundreds,  the  county  and  towns 

of  brick  and  ruhbi>h,  md  n  <iolitary  mansion,  be-  of  the  province.    The  institutioiud  life  of  the 

longing  to  one  ui  ihe  oldest  tamiiies  in  the  State,  town  began  in 
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The  beginning  of  the  French  war  found  Horatio  Sharpe  ^  fresh  in  office 
(1753)  as  the  representative  of  the  man  to  whom  the  people  paid  this 
money.  There  was  need  of  resources  to  push  the  conflict,  in  which  Mary- 
land had  common  interests  with  V^irginia  and  Pennsylvania.  The  dele- 
gates were  willing  to  vote  grants,  provided  the  revenue  of  the  Proprietary 
would  share  in  the  burden.  This  the  governor  refused  to  consider  ;  but  as 
the  war  went  on,  and  the  western  settlements  were  abandoned  before  the 


FREDERICK,  LORD  BALTIMORE." 


Indian  forays,  Sharpe  conceded  the  point,  and  ^40,000  were  raised,  partly 
out  of  a  double  tax  upon  Catholics,  who  were  in  the  main  of  the  upper 
classes  of  the  people.  The  question  of  supplying  the  army  lasted  longer 
than  the  ;^40,ooo,  and  each  renewal  of  the  controversy  broadened  the  gulf 
between  the  governor  and  the  lower  house.  It  soon  grew  to  be  observed 
that  the  delegates  planned  their  manoeuvres  with  a  view  to  overthrowing, 
under  the  stress  of  the  times,  the  government  of  the  Proprietary.  Occa- 
sionally a  fit  of  generosity  would  possess  the  delegates,  as  when  they  voted 
j£SO  a  scalp  to  some  Cherokee  rangers,  and  1,500  to  the  Maryland  con- 
tingent in  Forbes's  expedition  against  Du  Quesne.    It  was  never  difficult, 

*  See  a  portrait  of  Sharpe  after  an  old  print  sixth  baron.    He  was  bom  Feb.  6,  1731 ;  suo 

In  Scharf's  Maryland,  i.  443.  cccdcd  to  the  title  on  the  death  of  the  fifth 

'  From  an  engraving  in  the  Z<»«</(r»// A/j^'ws/w,  baron,  .\pril  24,  1751.    Some  accounts  make 

fane,  1768,  after  an  original  painting  of  the  him  erroneously  the  seventh  baron. 
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meantime^  for  them  to  lapse  into  their  policy  of  obstnictioa  So  Mary- 
land did  little  to  assist  in  the  great  conflict  which  drove  the  French  from 
North  America. 

When  the  war  was  practically  closed,  in  176a  the  long  dispute  over  the 
boundary  with  Pennsylvania  was  brought  to  an  end,  substantially,  upon  the 
agreement  of  1752,  by  which  the  Proprietary  of  that  day  had  been  over- 
reached. This  fixed  the  limits  of  the  present  State  of  I^claware,  and 
marked  the  parallel  which  is  now  known  as  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  The 
most  powerful  colony  south  of  that  line  was  Virginia,  with  whom  Marj'land 
was  also  destined  to  have  a  protracted  boundary  dispute,  that  has  extended 
to  our  own  time,  and  has  been  in  part  relegated  to  the  consideration  of  the 
new  State,  which  the  exigencies  of  tlie  civil  war  caused  to  be  detached 
from  the  Old  Dominion.  What  was  and  is  the  most  westerly  of  tlie  head 
fountains  of  the  Potomac  (so  the  charter  described  the  point  from  which 
the  meridian  of  Maryland's  western  line  should  run)  depended  on  seeking 
that  spot  at  the  source  of  the  northern  or  southern  fork  of  the  river.  The 
decision  gave  or  lost  to  Maryland  thirty  or  forty  square  miles  of  rich  terri- 
tory, A  temporary  concession  on  Maryland's  part,  which  entailed  such 
a  loss,  became  a  precedent  which  she  has  found  it  difficult  to  dislodge. 
Again,  as  the  line  followed  down  the  Potomac*  whether  it  gave  the  bed  of 
that  river  to  Virginia  or  to  Maryland,  has  produced  further  dispute,  com- 
plicated by  diversities  in  the  maps  and  by  assumptions  of  rights,  but  in 
1877  arbitration  confirmed  the  bed  to  Maryland.  Changing  names  and 
shifting  and  disappearing  soil  along  the  banks  of  the  Chesapeake  have 
also  made  an  uncertainty  of  direction  in  the  line^  as  it  crosses  the  bay  to 
the  eastern  shore.  A  decision  upon  this  point  has  in  our  day  gained  new 
interest  from  the  values  which  attach  to  the  modem  03rster-beds. 

The  history  of  Virginia  was  left  in  an  earlier  chapter'  with  the  suppres- 
sion of  Bacon's  Rebellion.  The  royal  governors  who  succeeded  Berkeley 
held  office  under  Lonl  Culpepper,  who  himself  assumed  the  government  in 
1679,^^  bringing  with  him  a  general  amnesty  for  the  actors  in  the  late  rebel- 
lion." But  pardon  did  not  stop  tobacco  falling  in  price,  nor  was  his  lord- 
ship chary  of  the  state,  to  maintain  which  involved  grinding  taxes.  Towns 
would  not  grow  where  the  people  did  not  wish  them,  and  even  when  the 
assembly  endeavored  to  compel  such  settlements  to  thrive  at  fixed  landing 
places,  by  what  was  called  a  Cohabitation  Act  (1680),  they  were  not  to  be 
evoked,  and  existed  only  as  ghosts  in  what  were  called  "  paper  towns." 
Tobacco,  however,  would  grow  if  only  planted,  and  when  producers  contin- 
ued to  plant  it  beyond  what  the  mob  thought  proper  to  maintain  fit  prices, 
the  wayward  populace  cut  off  the  young  plants,  going  about  from  ptan> 
tation  to  plantation.*    Culpepper  kept  up  another  sort  of  destruction  in 

^  VoL  in.  p.  153.  on  the  authorities  concerning  the  penal  proceed* 

•  There  is  a  cat  of  Culpepper,  after  an  old  ings  following  the  reheliion. 

print,  in  Cay,        //isf.  U.  S.,  iii.  54.  ♦  Sec  Hrnclt's  Mr/,  of  TbtaetOt  Cited  lit  Vol. 

'  Grahatne,  l/ttiUd  S/attj,  i.  p.  iz6,  has  a  note  III.  p.  i66> 
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banging  the  leaders  of  the  mob,  and  in  telling  the  people  that  a  five-shil* 
Ung  piece,  if  it  went  for  six,  would  make  money  plentier.  When  the  peo- 
ple insisted  that  his  salary  should  be  paid  in  the  same  ratio,  he  revoked  his 
somewhat  frantic  monetary  scheme. 

When  Culpepper  ceased  to  be  the  Proprietary,  in  1684,  Virginia  became 
a  royal  province,  and  Charles  II.  sent  out  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  to 
continue  the  tlcspotic  rule.  The  new  governor  had  instructions  not  to 
allow  :i  printin<;-prcss.'  He  kept  the  hani;nian  at  his  trade,  for  plant-cut- 
ting still  coiilinucd.  The  assembly  managed  to  despatch  Ludwell  to  Eng- 
land to  show  huw  cruelly  mailers  were  going,  and  he  got  there  just  after 
William  and  Mary  were  proclaimed.  The  representations  against  Hflfini?- 
haui  buriiced  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  his  pcr.sf)nal  rule,  but  not  to  put 
an  end  to  his  commission,  and  he  continued  to  draw  his  salary  as  governor, 
despite  his  adherence  to  James,  and  after  Francis  Nicholson  had  been  sent 
over  as  his  deputy  (1690).  The  new  ruler  was  not  unskilled  in  governing  ; 
but  he  had  a  temper  that  impelled  him  sometimes  in  wrong  ways,  and  an 
ambition  that  made  the  people  distrust  him.  He  could  cajole  and  domineer 
equally  well,  but  he  did  not  always  choose  the  fit  occasion.  He  was  per- 
haps wiser  now  than  he  was  when  he  nearly  precipitated  New  York  into  a 
revolution  ;  and  he  showed  himself  to  the  people  as  if  to  win  their  affec- 
tions. He  encouraged  manufactures.  He  moved  the  capital  from  James- 
town, and  created  a  small  conspicuousness  for  Williamsburg*  as  he  did  for 
Annapolis,  in  Maryland.  He  followed  up  the  pirates  if  they  appeared  in  the 
bay.  He  tried  to  induce  the  burgesses  to  vote  money  to  join  thr  other  col- 
onics in  the  French  war;  but  they  did  not  care  so  much  t  r  inaintainin!:; 
frontier  posts  in  order  to  protect  the  northern  colonies  as  one  might  who 
had  hopes  to  be  one  day  the  Ljencral  i;overnor  of  the  English  colonies. 
Thev  intrigued  in  such  a  way  that  he  lost  popularity,  when  he  had  none  too 
much  of  it.  He  seemed  generous,  if  we  do  not  narrowly  inspect  his  motives, 
when  he  said  he  would  pay  the  Virginia  share  of  the  war  money,  if  the 
assembly  did  not  care  to,  and  when  he  gave  half  of  a  gratuity  which  the  as- 
sembly had  given  him,  to  help  found  the  college  of  William  and  Mary.  This 
last  act  had  a  look  of  magnanimity,  for  James  Blair, .who  had  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  getting  the  college  charter,  and  who  also  in  a  measure,  as 
the  commissary  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  disputed  Nicholson's  executive 
supremacy,  had  laughed  at  his  Excellency  for  his  truculent  ways.  The 
governor  had  opposed  the  "Cohabitation"  policy  as  respects  towns^  and 
a  certain  Burwell  affair,  in  which  as  a  lover  he  was  not  very  complacent 
in  being  worsted,  had  also  made  him  enemies  powerful  enough  to  prefer 
charges  in  England  against  him.  and  he  was  recalled.  —  later  to  be  met  in 
New  England  and  Acadia,  and  as  Sir  Francis  Nicholson  to  govern  in  Caro- 
lina. 

His  service  in  Virginia  was  interrupted  by  his  career  in  Maryland,  end- 

'  Cf.  A',  /f.  //jsr.  ,iriti  Gettvitl.  K,;..  1^72,11.30.  the  "ancient  vicc  rcij;al  c.ipital  of  Virginia,"  » 
>  CL  James  Drew  Sweet  on  Williamsburg,  as   jW^f.  0/  Westtrn  Hist^  Oct.,  1885,  p.  517. 
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ing  in  1698,  during  which  Sir  Edmund  Andros  ruled  in  the  lar;j:cr  coIf)ny. 
This  kni-nl  s  New  En^lnnd  experience  had  told  on  him  for  the  hcticr  ; 
but  it  had  not  wholly  WLincd  him  from  some  of  his  pettish  \vu)a  He 
brought  with  him  the  charier  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  and  had 
the  infelicity  to  find  in  Blair,  its  first  president,  the  adversary  who  was  to 
throw  him.  This  Scotchman  was  combative  and  stubborn  enough  for  his 
nee,  and  equally  its  representative  in  good  sense  and  uprightness.  Blair 
insisted  upon  his  prerogatives  as  the  representative  of  the  bishop;  and  tak> 
ing  the  grounds  of  quarrel  with  the  governor  to  England  he  carried  his 
point,  and  Nicholson  was  recalled  from  Maryland  to  supply  the  place  of 
Androsw 

The  new  college  graduated  its  first  class  in  1700,  and  at  about  the  same 
time  Claude  Philippe  de  Richebourg  and  his  Huguenots  introduced  a  new 
strain  into  the  blood  of  Virginia. 

The  ncccssion  of  Queen  Anne  led  to  the  conferrin<;  of  the  titular  gover- 
norshij)  in  1704  upon  Geori;e  Hamilton,  the  Karl  ot  (  )rkncy,  who  was  to 
hold  the  office  nominally  for  forty  \  ear.s.  For  five  years  the  council  ruled 
under  Edward  JeninL^s,  their  president,  and  when,  December  15.  1704,  he 
made  his  proclamation  of  the  victory  of  Blenheim,  it  was  a  satistaction  to 
record  that  Colonel  i'arke,  of  Virginia,  had  been  the  officer  senl  by  Marl- 
borough to  convey,  the  news  to  the  queen.* 

In  1 710  the  ablest  of  the  royal  governors  came  upon  the  scene,  Alex^ 
ander  Spotswood,  a  man  now  in  his  early  prime,  since  he  was  bom  in  1676. 
He  bore  a  wound  which  he  had  got  at  this  same  Blenheim,  for  he  had  a  de- 
cisive, soldierly  spirit  It  was  a  new  thing  to  have  a  governor  for  whom 
the  people  could  have  any  enthusiajsm.  He  came  with  a  peace-offering  in 
the  shape  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  a  boon  the  Virginians  had  been  thus 
far  denied.  The  burgesses  reciprocated  in  devoting  £2,000  to  build  him 
a  palace,  as  it  was  called,  as  perhaps  well  they  might,  considering  that  their 
annual  tobacco  crop  was  now  about  20,000,000  pounds. 

The  happy  relations  between  the  governor  and  his  people  did  not  con- 
tinue lons^  without  a  rupture.  The  executive  needed  money  to  fonity  the 
frontiers,  and  the  assemlily  tit^^htened  the  purse-strings  ;  but  they  did  pass 
a  bill  to  appoint  rangers  to  .scour  the  country  at  the  river  heads.^  .Spots- 
wood  did  the  best  he  could  with  scant  ftmrls.  He  managed  to  prevent  the 
tributary  Indians  from  joining  the  Tuscaroras  in  their  forays  in  Carolina,^ 
and  he  induced  the  burgesses  to  take  some  action  on  the  appeals  of  Gov- 
ernor Pollock.*  He  also  gave  his  energy  scope  in  developing  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  the  growing  of  vineyards,  and  in  the  stately  march 
which  he  made  to  find  out  something  about  the  region  beyond  the  Blue 
Ridge.*  He  was  indeed  always  ready  for  any  work  which  was  required. 

»  P.ilmcr's  CalenJar,  p.  86.  *  I'.^lnur's  Ci/,ni/,ir,  p.  162. 

'  Palmer's  CaJcnJar,  p.  153.  ^  bcc  foit,  ch.  viii.    iron  was  fir^t  forged  in 

'  CgUiiU  Litters,  i.  116,  i^i;  Byed  MSS^  1714. 
Wynne's  cd^  it-  19a. 
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If  his  burgesses  revolted,  he  dissolved  them  with  a  sledge-hammer  kind  ot 
rhetoric.^  If  Blackbeard,  the  pirate,  appeared  between  the  capes,  he  sent 
after  him  men  whom  he  could  trust,  and  they  justified  his  measure  of  them 
when  they  came  home  with  a  bloody  head  on  their  bowsprit.^    He  had  no 


ALEXANDER  SPOTSWOOD." 


sooner  concluded  a  conference  with  the  Five  Nations,  in  August  and  Sejv 
tember,  1722,*  than  the  opposition  to  an  assumption  which  he,  like  the  other 


'  Spotswood's  speeches  to  the  assembly  in 
1714  and  1718  are  in  Maxwell's  yiri^initi  Higis- 
Ur,  vol.  iv. 

•  February,  1718-19.  OJficinl  Letters,  ii.  273. 
"Capt.  Teach,  alias  I'>lackl)card.  the  famous  Py- 
ratc,  came  within  the  Capes  of  this  Colony  in 
a  Sloop  of  six  Gnns  and  twentv  Men  ;  whereof 
our  Governor  having  Notice,  ordered  two  Sloops 
to  be  fitted  out,  which  fortunately  met  with  him. 
When  Teach  saw  they  were  resolv'd  to  fight 
him,  he  leap'd  upon  the  Kound-I louse  of  his 
Sloop,  and  took  a  Glass  of  Liquor,  and  drank 
to  the  Masters  of  the  two  Sloops,  and  bid  Dam- 


nation seize  him  that  should  give  Quarter  ;  but 
notwithstanding  his  Insolence  the  two  Sloops 
soon  boarded  him,  and  kill'd  all  except  Teach 
and  one  more,  who  have  been  since  executed. 
The  head  of  Teach  is  fix'd  on  a  Pole  erected  for 
that  Purpose."  (17 19.)  Mag.  of  Amer.  Hist.^ 
Sept..  1878. 

^  After  the  engraving  in  the  Spotswood  Letters, 
vol.  i.,  with  a  note  on  the  portraits  on  p.  viiL 
His  arms  are  on  p.  vii.  Cf.  the  Century  Maga- 
situ,  xxvii.  447. 

♦  Account  in  Byrd  AfSS.,  Wynne's  ed,  ii 
249-63. 
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governors,  could  not  resist,  to  be  the  head  of  the  church  as  well  as  of  the 
state,  made  progress  enough  to  secure  his  removal  from  office." 

During  Spotswood's  time,  Virginia  attained  to  as  much  political  promi- 
nence 2s  the  century  saw  for  her  prior  to  the  Revolution.  The  German 
element,  whici.  -thered  away  from  tide>water,*  began  to  serve  as  a  balance 
to  the  Anglican  aristocracy,  which  made  the  river  banks  so  powerful  The 
tobacco  fields,  while  they  in  one  sense  made  that  aristocracy,  in  another 
made  them.  In  luckless  seasons,  slaves  of  a  variable  market.  This  relation, 
producing  financial  servitude,  enforced  upon  them  at  times  almost  the  ab- 
jectness  of  the  African  slaves  whom  they  employed.  Abo\  e  it  all,  how- 
ever, arose  a  spirit  of  political  freedom  in  contrast  with  their  monetary 
subjection.  The  burgesses  gradually  acquired  more  and  more  power,  and 
the  finances  of  the  province  which  they  controlled  gave  them  opportuni- 
ties which  compensated  for  their  personal  crinc^ing  to  the  wilful  imperial- 
ism of  the  tobacco  market.  The  people  lacked,  too,  the  independence 
which  mechanical  inL:;enuity  gives  a  race.  A  certain  shiftlcssness  even 
about  the  great  estates,  a  laziness  between  crops,  the  content  to  import 
the  commonest  articles  instead  of  making  them, —  all  indicate  this.  The 
amenities  of  living  which  come  from  towns  were  wanting,  with  perhaps 
some  of  the  vices,  for  an  ordinary  or  a  public  house  generally  stood  even 
yet  for  all  that  constituted  a  settlement  of  neighbors.  In  1 72S  Byrd,  of 
Westover,  speaks  of  Norfolk  as  having  "  most  the  air  of  a  town  of  any  in 
Virginia.*' 

Spotswood  remained  in  Virginia,  and  was  a  useful  man  after  his  £a]l  from 
office.  He  was  made  the  deputy  postmaster^genend  of  the  colonies  (1730- 
39),  and  he  carried  into  the  management  of  the  mails  the  same  energy 
which  had  distinguished  his  earlier  service,  and  brought  Philadelphia  and 
Williamsburg  within  eight  or  ten  days  of  each  other.  On  his  estates, 
whether  on  the  Rapidan  near  his  Germans  at  Germanna,  or  in  his  house  at 
Yorktown,  he  kept  the  courtly  state  of  his  time  and  rank,  and  showed  in 
his  household  his  tenderest  siile.  His  old  martial  spirit  arose  when  he  was 
made  a  major-^^eneral  to  conduct  an  expedition  to  the  West  Indies  ;  but  he 
died  (1740)  just  as  he  was  about  to  embark,  bequeathing^  his  books,  maps, 
and  mathematical  instruments  to  the  College  of  William  and  Mary. 

Meanwhile,  after  a  short  service  in  the  governor's  office  by  Hugh  Drys- 
dale  (1722)  ^  and  Robert  Carter,  in  1727  William  Gooch  took  the  chair,  and 
held  it  for  twenty-two  years.  It  was  a  time  of  only  chance  excitement,  and 
the  province  prospered  in  wealth  and  population.  The  governor  proved 
conciliatory  and  became  a  favorite  of  the  people.  He  granted  toleration  to 
the  Presbyterians,  who  were  now  increasing  on  the  frontiers,  where  Ander- 

>  West,  the  crown  counsel  in  1719,  interpreted  supremacj*.    Cf.  Spotswood's  Officiad  Letters,  ii. 

the  law  as  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  king  the  292;  Perry's  Churtk  Papers  of  Fa.,  pp.  199^  247. 

right  tf>  present  to  vacant  benefices  in  Virginia.  Meade,  O/i/  Churches,  etc.,  ii.  75. 

Chalmers*  Opimofuof  Eminent  Lawyers  eancern-  '  Speeches  o£  Gov.  Drysdalc  to  the  assembly 

tke  Cotimietf  etc.  London,  1814,  i.  p.  17.  in  1723  and  1726  are  printed  in  Maxwell**  Vfw 

Blair  wai  stilt  the  champion  of  the  ecdcsiastical  /mm  JPc^ vol.  iv. 
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son  and  the  Scotch-Irish  were  beginning  to  gain  influence,  and  the  sturdy 
pioneers  were  thinking  of  the  country  beyond  the  mountains.*  Some  of 
the  tide-water  spirit  was  pushing  that  way,  and  in  174$  Lord  Fairfax  set' 
tied  in  the  valley,  built  his  Greenway  Court,  and  passed  his  life  in  chasing 
game  and  giving  it  to  his  guests,  with  other  hospitable  cheer.'  Tall  and 
gaunt  of  person,  sharp  in  his  visage  and  defective  in  his  eyesight,  if  he  had 
little  of  personal  attraction  for  strangers,  he  had  the  inheritance  of  some 
of  the  best  culture  of  England,  and  coul  1  hand  to  his  guests  a  volume  of 
the  Sptitotor,  open  at  his  own  essays.  Disappointed  in  love  at  an  early 
day,  Fairfax  added  a  desire  for  seclusion  to  a  disposition  naturally  eccen- 
tric. He  had  come  to  America  for  divertisemcnt,  and,  enamored  of  the 
country  and  its  easy  life,  he  had  finally  determined  on  settling  on  his  prop- 
erty. The  mansion,  which  he  had  intended  to  erect  with  all  the  dignity 
of  its  manorial  surroundings,  was  never  begun  ;  but  he  built  a  Iohl;  one- 
story  building,  vv:ih  sloping  roof  and  low  eaves.  Here  he  lived  on  throusrh 
the  Revolution,  a  pronounced  Tory,  but  too  respected  to  be  disturbed,  untii 
the  news  of  Yorktown  almost  literally  struck  him  dead  at  ninety-two. 

Along  the  river  bottoms  of  the  lowlands,  while  Major  Mayo  *  was  )a)'ing 
out  Richmond  (1733),  and  while  all  tradition  was  scorned  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Virginia  Gazette  (1736),^  the  ruling  classes  of  the  great  estates 
felt  that  they  were  more  rudely  jostled  than  ever  before,  when  WhiteBeld 
passed  that  way,  harrying  the  church,^  and  even  splitting  the  communions 
of  the  Presbyterians  as  he  journeyed  in  other  parts. 

When  Governor  Gooch  returned  to  England,  in  1749,  he  left  the  council 
in  power,  who  divided  (1751)  the  province  into  four  military  districts,  and 
to  the  command  of  one  of  them  they  assigned  a  young  man  of  nineteen, 
George  Washington  by  name  T.atc  in  the  same  )car  (November  20, 
175  I)  a  notable  character  presented  himseii  in  Robert  Dmwiddie,  and  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary  welcomed  the  new  executive  with  a  tormal 
address.*^  Dinwiddie  had  been  unpopular  a.s  a  .survevor  of  customs,  as 
such  officers  almost  invariably  are  ;  and  he  came  to  his  new  power  in  Vir- 


»  Wfc  have  the  lOBrnal  of  Willi.uu  l  l  ick,  who 
wi-"  -(  nt  by  the  province  in  1744  lo  treat  with 
ihc  Iroquois,  with  rcfirence  to  these  shadowy 
lands.    PettM.t.  .»/./<'.  0/  Hist^  vol*,  i.  and  ii. 

■'  '»^r(  tiK  v;<  \v  )f  this  mansion  in  A^pUtcn's 
Jt^rniU,  jutv  ly,  1S73;  in  Mrs.  I-aml)'s  Homes 
«f  Amtrka.,  N.  V..  1879;  and  in  the  paper  on  the 
Falr^a.\c^  in  the  .1/?.-.  .[f  Am.  >  /hst-  (Mar  ,  1885). 
vol.  xiii.  p.  217,  by  Richard  W  hateley.  Kairlax's 
stone  office,  which  was  near  the  mansion,  is  stil) 

.^t.\ndin^;. 

^  '1  here  i&  no  portrait  of  Maj.  Wiiliaiu  Mayo 
known  to  he  in  existence.  Mayo  came  to  Vir- 
ginia in  172^,  aiul  in  172S  was  one  of  ih<i->>  who 
ran  the  dividing  line  between  Virginia  and  North 
Carolhia.  In  1737  he  planned  Kichmond,  and 
died  in  1744  Sec  the  paper,  "  Some  Richmond 
Portraits,"  in         r'i  MagattHf,  18S5. 


*  The  speeches  *nd  papers  respecting  the 
opening  of  the  assembly  under  Gooch  in  1736 
are  reprinted  from  the  Virgtma  Gautte  m  Max- 
well's  Virji^tHia  A't^'.  'v.  p-  t2I. 

^'  Hyrd,  of  Wf  --f.  '\  t  r,  in  comparing  the  New 
Luglanders  witli  liit  ."southrons  of  Virginia,  says 
that  the  latter  "  thought  their  Isetng  members  of 

the  established  church  sufficient  to  sanctific  very 
lixisc  and  profligate  niuralsi.**  Wynne's  cd. 
Wettover  USS,  i.  p.  7.  Cf.  the  cirilation  of  the 
laws  and  traits  of  X'lrginia  and  Ntw  I  ngland 
in  "  Old  Times  in  Vuginia,"  in  Futnam's  Mag^ 
Aug.,  1869.   A  paper  by  W.  H.  Whitmove  on 

"The  Cavalier  Iheorv  refutc(!."  in  the  d'Hti- 
mntal  Monthly  (iSdj),  vol.  iv.  p.  60,  was  written 
in  the  height  of  feelini?  engendered  by  the  ciril 
war. 

'  Given  m  the  Dinwttiiiic  Papers,  i.  p.  3. 
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gims.  at  a  trying  time,  just  as  a  great  war  was  opening,  and  he  and  the 
burgesses  could  not  escape  conflict  on  the  question  of  the  money  needed 
to  make  Virginia  bear  a  creditable  part  in  that  war.  When  it  was  the 
northern  frontiers  towards  Canada  which  were  threatened,  neither  Mary- 
land nor  Virginia  could  be  made  to  feel  the  mortification  that  their  gov- 
ernors felt,  if  the  northern  colonies  were  left  to  fight  alone  the  battles  in 
which  all  the  English  of  the  continent  were  interested.    But  the  struggle 


was  now  for  the  thither  slope  of  the  Alleghanies  and  the  great  water-shed 
of  the  Ohio.  In  this  conflict  Virginia  presented  a  frontier  to  be  ravaged, 
as  she  soon  learned  to  her  cost.  The  story  of  that  misfortune  is  told  in 
another  chapter.'  as  well  as  of  the  outbreak  which  Dinwiddle  forced,  when 
he  sent  Washington  to  Le  Hceuf.  The  e.xigencies  of  the  conflict,  however, 
were  not  enough  to  prevent  the  assembly  from  watching  jealously  every 
move  of  the  governor  for  asking  money  from  them  ;  and  he  in  turn  did 
little  to  smooth  the  way  for  their  peaceable  acquiescence,  when  he  e.xacted 

*  Pt'sf,  ch.  viii. 
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uniisual  fees  for  his  own  emolument.  The  aristocncy  were  still  powerful, 
and»  working  upon  the  fears  entertained  by  the  masses  that  their  liberties 

were  in  danger,  all  classes  contrived  to  keep  Dinwiddie  in  a  pretty  con- 
stant turmoil  of  mind,  a  strain  that,  though  past  sixty,  he  bore  unflinch- 
ingly. If,  by  his  presentation  of  the  exigencies,  he  alarmed  them,  they 
would  vote,  somewhat  scantily,  the  money  which  he  asked  for  :  but  they 
embarrassed  him  by  placing^  its  expenditure  in  the  hands  of  their  own  com- 
mittee. Dinwiddie  was  often  compelled  to  submit  to  their  exasjicrating  re- 
quirements, and  was  obliged  to  inform  the  Lords  of  Trade  that  there  was 
no  help  for  it 

It  was  war  indeed,  but  this  chapter  is  concerned  chiefly  with  civil  afEairs. 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  said  here  of  the  disaster  of  Braddock  and  its 
train  of  events  down  to  the  final  capture  of  DuQuesne.  Forts  were  built,^ 
and  the  Indians  were  pursued,^  and  Virginia  incurred  a  debt  during  it  all 
of  ^£^400^000,  which  she  had  to  bear  with  the  concomitants  of  heavy  taxes 
and  a  depreciated  paper  money.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  Norfolk,  with  its 
7,000  inhabitants,  was  still  the  only  considerable  town« 

Dinwiddie  had  ruled  as  the  deputy  of  Lord  Albemarie.  When  Lord 
Loudon  came  over  in  July,  1756,  to  assume  the  military  command  in  the 
colonies,  he  became  the  titular  governor  of  Virginia  ;  but  he  was  never  in 
his  province  in  person,  and  Dinwiddie  ruled  for  him  till  January,  175^ 
when  be  sailed  for  England. 


CRITICAL  ESSAY  ON  THE  SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION. 


SINCE  the  enumeration  of  the  records  of  Maryland  was  made  in  another  volume,* 
tbe  Maryland  Historical  Society,  Iiaving  now  in  custody  the  eaiij  ardiives  of  the 
province,  has  begun  the  printing  of  them,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  WiHiam  Hand 

Pr-nne,  three  volumes  of  wliicli  lia\  inj^  l^een  thus  far  published.''  The  publication  com- 
mittee of  that  society  have  also  made  to  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  State  a  printed 
report,^  dated  November  12,  18S3,  in  which  they  give  an  account  of  the  efforts  made  in 
the  past  to  care  for  the  documents.  To  this  tbey  append  a  Calendar  of  SUUe  Arckkms^ 
many  of  which  come  within  the  period  covered  by  the  present  chapter.* 


i  The  journal  of  Col.  James  Biird,  while  bttild- 
ing  Fort  Augusta,  at  Shamokin,  1756-57,  is  in 
the  Penna.  Archives,  2d  »er,«  ii.  p.  743.  Loudon 
caused  Fort  London  to  be  bnflt  on  the  Tennes- 
see in  1756;  There  is  a  MS.  plan  of  it  in  the 
l)e  Brahm  MS.  in  Harvard  College  librarj*. 

*  John  Echols's  journal  about  "  a  march  that 
Capt.  Roljert  Wade  took  to  the  New  River  "  in 
search  of  Indians,  Aug. -Oct  ,  1758,  is  in  Palm- 
er's Cidcndar,  p.  254 ;  and  pai>ers  on  the  expedi- 
tion against  ttie  Shawnee  Indians  in  1756  are 
in  Maxwell's  Virginia  Rtgisttr^  voLv.  pp.  30^61. 

■  Vol.  III.  p.  555. 

•  Arckmis  of  Maryland.  Pr«udings  and  aett 


of  thf  gefurat  assemNr,  January,  1637-3S— .30^ 
tcmbn  ,  I  ( 164 .  ruh!i}  h/d  by  authority  tkt  State, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Maryland  Historical 
Society.  William  Hand  Brtmtu,  editor.  Balti* 
more:  Maryland  Hbtoricsl  Society.  1883.  Two 
other  volumes  have  since  heen  published. 

*  Archives  of  Maryland  :  Caiendar  and  Report 
h-  th,-  Publication  CommHUe  tf  tke  Marylaiid 
Hist.  Society,  iSJ^j. 

«  This  Calendar  shows  that  the  Proprietary 
records,  with  few  gaps,  exist  from  1637  to  1658; 
tlie  council  proceedings  from  1636  to  1671, 
with  some  breaks ;  the  assembly  proceeding 
from  1637  to  1658  (incloded  hi  the  pubUshed  vol 
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The  general  histories  of  Maryland  have  been  characterized  in  another  place.*  Of  one  - 
of  them,  Chalown's,  some  further  mention  is  made  in  the  present  volume.*  Two  works 

of  a  general  character  have  been  published  since  that  enumeration  was  made.  One  ol 
these  is  the  i)/a^/aif^  (Boston,  1884)  of  \\  :1!iam  Hand  Browne,  a  well-written  summary 
of  the  history  of  the  palatinate  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  period.*  Mr.  Browne's  famil- 
iarity with  the  Maryland  archives  was  greatly  helpful  in  this  excellent  condensation  of 
Maryland's  bistory.  Mr.  John  A.  Doyle  has  made  special  use  of  the  colonial  documents 
in  the  Public  Record  Office,  in  the  chapters  (x.  and  xi.)  which  he  gives  to  the  province 
in  his  English  in  America^  Virginia,  Maryland  and  the  CarolinaSy  London,  1883; 

There  have  been  some  valuable  papers  of  late  embraced  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  C/ni- 
wnUy  Simdut  in  Hiiiairigai  and  FdUietti  Sditut,  edited  by  Professor  Herbert  B. 
Adams,  which  touch  Maryland,  particularly  its  institutional  history.  Such  are  Edward 
Ingle's  Parish  Institutions  of  Maryland  {Studies,  ist  series,  no.  vi.);  John  Johnson's 
Old  Maryland  Manors  (no.  vii.)  :  *  Herbert  B.  Adams's  Maryland's  influence  upan  land 
ussions  to  the  United  States^  wit  It  minor  papers  oh  George  Washington' s  interest  in 
Wtstmm  Unds,  th*  Poimnac  Company  and  a  NoHomal  (/nivtrsity  (3d  series,  no.  i)  ;  * 
Lewis  W.  Wilhebn's  Maryland  Local  Institutiems,  tkt  Land  System,  Hundrtd,  Cffunfy, 
To^t'H  (nos.  v.,  vi.,  and  vii.)- 

The  one  hundred  and  tiftieth  anniversary  of  thi-  foundation  of  lialtimorc,  occurring,'  in 
1880,  has  produced  .several  records.    The  city  commemuratcii  tiie  event,  and  printed  the 
next  year  a  Mtmorial  Volume^  1730-1880^  edited  by  Edward  Spencer ;  *  and  the 
ceedings  of  the  Historical  Society,  October  12,  1880,  constitutes  no.  16  of  their  Publica- 
tion Fund  series.  Mr.  J.  Thomas  Scbarit  who  had  published  his  Chronicies  of  BoM- 

umc,  with  continuation  from  the  PubHc  Record  *  One  of  the  Ameriian  Commcnwtalths,  edited 

Oliicc  in  London  to  1664);  the  Upper  House  by  Mr.  Horace  K.  Scuddcr. 

Journals  from  1650  to  1774  ;  the  Scii.itc  Jntir-  *  Also  in  T.tns  is  M.iver's  Groumd  Rents  in 

nals,  1780-83;  the  Lower  House  Journais,  1666  MaryUmd,  Baltimore,  1S83. 

to  1774;  the  Revolutionary  looroals,  1775-1780;  '  CL  Mr.  Adanu%  Marylattd's  Inflitenee  $m 

the  I  nw<<  from  163S  to  1710  (those  to  1664  are  foumiiHg  a  national  ei>mmonuy  rsIth ,  published  as 

continued  in  the  published  volume,  and  the  com-  no.  11  of  the  Fund  Publications  of  the  Mary- 

nissionets  say  that  the  foil  text  probably  exists  land  Hbtorical  Sodety. 

of  the^c  from  i6<)2  !r>  1774;  .imi  wliitf  I'acnn  In  SIikl-  Vnlnmt,'  III.  uf  the  prL^tiit  History  was 

his  edition  of  the  Laws  had  given  only  six  of  the  printed,  there  have  been  added  to  these  Fund 

300  laws,  and  none  before  (664  in  fuH.  the  com-  Publications,  as  no.  t8.  B.  T.  Johnson's  Fomnde^ 

misAinner';  in  the  printed  vnlunie  have  supplied  tion  of  Maryland  atui  the  origin  of  tht  act  comern- 

the  full  text  of  the  others  from  the  i'ubltc  Rec-  ingreligioHt  of  April  zi,  1649 ;  no.  19,  E.  Ingle's 

ord  OiBce) ;  the  Court  Records,  165S-1752;  Let.  Capt.  Riekard  Ingle,  the  Maryland  pirate  and 

ters,  1753-1771;  Council  of  Safety  Correspond-  rcM,  1642-1653;  nn.  20.  L.  W.  Wilhelm's  Jfe* 

ence,  1775-77;  Council  Correspondence,  1777-  George  Calvert,  Bar<>n  of  Baltimore. 

93 ;  Commission  books,  1726-179S;  Commi^nion  Beside  Mr.  Johnson's  monograph  on  the  Tol- 

on  the  Public  Records,  1724-1729;  Minutes  of  eration  Act.  Mr.  R.  H.  Clarke  in  the  CatholU 

the  Board  of  Revenue,  1768-1775;  the  David  Wor/f/,  October,  1883,  has  replied  to  the  views 

Ridgely  copies  of  important  papers  (16S2-1785),  held  by  Bancroft. 

made  in  1838;  and  Ethan  AUcnV  <  Ucndar  of  Beside  Mr.  Wilhelm's  paper  on  Calvert,  see 

Marvl.ind  State  Pai>ers,  l636>I776t  made  in  1858.  £.  L.  Didier  on  the  family  of  the  Baitimorcs  in 

(See  Vol.  HI.  p.  556.)  Lippineotfs  Magatiiu^  vi.  531.  .Scharf  gives  por- 

The  laws  of  Maryland,  I<!9a-i7i8»  were  print-  traits  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  lords  (vol.  i.  pp.  38ft 

ed  in  Philadclphi.i  by  Bradford.    (Hildebum's  441)    NcHl  traces  the  line's  descent  in  the  eighth 

Penna.  Publications,  no.  150.)    The  charter  of  chapter  of  his  Terra  Mariee. 

Maryland,  with  the  debates  of  the  assembly  in  *  Memorial  V^ume,  1730-1880,  An  aeeount  of 

1722-24,  was  printed  in  Philadelphia  in  lyas*"  the  muniat.>' ifi.-n  rf  /fi,-  \'^C'!fi  u'r.nizLrsary 

(Ibid.  no.  255.)  of  the  settlement  of  Baltimore,  October  I  l-i  9,  i  SSo. 

•  *  Vol.  III.  p.  559,  With  a  sketch  of  the  history,  and  summary  of  tht 

'  Ch.  V.  Bancroft  {History  of  the  United  States,  resources  of  the  i  stv.    /llus,  by  f'rank  B.  Maver, 

orig.  ed.,  iu  244)  says:  "The  chapters  of  Chal-  (Baltimore,  iti^i.J  32S  pp.   4°.   Cf.  alsoG.  W. 

mers  on  Mazyluid  are  the  most  accurate  of  them  Howard,  MommetOat  City,  iu  past  kistorj  tmd 


all.** 
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miorf  in  1874,  elaborated  the  matter  into  the  more  extensive  HiUwy  of  StUtimort  Cify 

and  County^  in  1881,  published  at  Philadelphia.  There  i4  a  plat,  of  the  city  showing 
its  original  and  present  bounds  in  this  last  book  (p.  62).  as  well  as  in  the  same  writer's 
History  of  Maryland  (i.  416).  la  1752  there  was  printed  a  List  of  families  and  other 
persons  residing  in  BeUtimore^  and  this  has  been  thought  to  be  the  eariiest  directory 
of  an  American  town.  In  the  same  year  there  was  a  view  of  Baltimore  by  John  Moales, 
engraved  by  Borgum,  which  is  the  earliest  we  have.' 

The  coarse,  hearty,  and  somewhat  unappetizing  lite  of  the  colony,  as  it  appeared  to 
a  London  factor,  who  about  the  beginning  of  the  eigiueenth  centur}'  sought  the  country 
in  quest  of  a  cargo  of  tobacco,  is  set  forth  amusingly,  as  weU  as  in  a  warning  spirit,  in 
a  rough  Hudibrasttc  poem,  The  Sot-weed  Factor^     Eben  Cook.  Gent*  (London,  1708.) 

There  arc  modern  studies  of  the  life  of  tiie  la?;t  century  in  Lodge's  Short  History  of 
the  F.ttgUsh  Colonies,  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Neill's  Terra  MarieF.  and  in  tlie  la^^t 
chapter  of  Doyle's  English  Colonies;  but  the  most  complete  is  tliai  in  the  first  chapter 
of  the  second  volume  of  Scl»rf*s  History  of  MarylanA,  whose  foot-notes  and  those  of 
Lodge  will  guide  the  investigator  through  a  iride  range  of  authorities.' 

Iliustrations  of  the  religious  communions  are  given  in  Perry's  If  is  lory  of  the  Amer- 
ican Protestant  Episcopal  Church  (i.  137),  in  the  Jlistorical  Collections  of  the  Amer- 
ifiOH  Coiottfol  Ckurek  (voL  iv.),  in  Anderson's  American  Colomai  Church,  in  Hawks's 
Eulesiasticai  Comiributiotts  (section  on  **  Maryland and  in  Theodore  C  Gambrali^s 
Church  Life  in  Colonial  J/flrv/rt«</ (Baltimore,  1885).*  The  spread  of  Presbyterianism 
is  traced  in  C.  A.  Briggs's  American  Preshrti'i-ianixm.  p.  123, 

The  literature  of  the  controversy  over  the  bounds  of  Maryland,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  northern  lines,  has  already  been  indicated  in  another  volume.*  The  dispute  was  ably 
followed  by  Mc.Mahon  in  h's  History  of  Maryland  (vol.  i.  pp.  18-59)*  ^ong  the  earlier 
of  the  general  historians  and  the  whole  question  has  been  sorveved  by  Johnston  in  his 
History  of  Cecil  County  (cb  xiy  ).   He  traces  the  course  of  the  Cresap  war,*  the  prog- 

>  There  is  a  copy  in  the  library  of  the  Pennsyl-  ♦  A  view  of  All-Hallows  Church»bttilt  l693» 

vania  Historical  Society.   It  is  reproduced  in  is  given  in  Perry,  ii.  613. 

Scharf s  iMwy/tfit^  (i.  42i),'and  in  his  City  and  *  Vol.  IIL  p.  513.    In  the  Ellis  sale,  Lon- 

County  of  Baltimer,  (p.  5S)  don,  Nov.,  18S5,  no.  232,  was  n  map,  Xm'i  ffi'/^'ri, 

^  Neill's  Term  Maria,  p.  200 ;  Sabin,  Diction-  Kovaque  AngOa  necnon  fartis  Virginiai  taimiet^ 
aty^  iv.  16,234.  M.  C.  Tyler,  Hist.  Amer.  Utera-  mnttis  in  tveir  emundata  a  ffieciat  Visiekero  (Am- 
/wrr,  ii.  255,  epitomizes  it.  In  1730  there  ap-  stcrdam,  abi-ut  165 1),  which  had  belonged  to 
peared  at  .\nnapolis,  Sottoeed  Rcdiviviu,  or  the  William  Peno,  and  was  indorsed  by  him,  **  The 
Pkmter^s  Looking-glass ^  in  burlesqiu  verte,  ealett-  map  by  which  the  Privy  Council,  16S5,  settled 
toted  for  the  meri^atiefMetrylandy  by  E.  C,  dm.  the  bounds  between  Lord  Baltimore  and  I,  and 
Mr.  Tyler  throws  some  doubt  upon  the  profes-  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  Territorj'S  or  an- 
sion  of  the  same  authorship  conveyed  in  the  nexed  Countys.  —  W.  P."  Franklin  printed 
title,  because  it  is  destitute  of  the  wit  shown  in  {i7;,j  i  'hu  articles  of  agreement  between  Mar}-- 
the  other.  The  next  year  (1731)  the  earlier  land  and  I  cnnsylvania,  and  .n'  l-'i  '  1736)  with  ad- 
poem  is  said  to  have  been  reprinted  at  Annap-  ditional  matter.  In  1737  and  1742  he  printed 
olis  with  another  on  Bsoon's  Rebellion.  {Hist,  the  proclamations  against  the  anned  invaders 
M<ig.,  iv.  I  !;3  )  The  Siytweed  Factor  was  again  from  Mar\iand.  Cf.  Cnt<i!.  .y  Works  relating  to 
reprinted  with  a  glossary  in  Shea's  Early  South-  £.  Franklin,  in  Boston  Fuifitc  Library  (18S3),  pp. 
ern  TVaets,  1866,  edited  by  BrantK  Mayer.  There  29,  36. 

i<:  a  civpy  of  the  original  edition  in  Harvard  Col-  ^  Cf.  also  Jacob's  Life  of  Crcsaf  ,  p       V,.  May. 

lege  library  [12365.14].  er's  Lo^an  and  Cresap,  p.  25;  Gordon's  Fennsyi- 

*  Cf.  E.  W.  Latimer's  "  Colonial  Life  in  Mary>  vania,  p.  ssi ;  Egle's  FenHsyhuma,  p.  824;  Rapp's 

Jand,  I7:^J77  5  "  in  the  Inlerttational  /'.T  .<  r/'.  York  C' , /'.j.,  p.  54- :  H.i/;irt;'>  i^,^M>//'i  «/.j., 

June,  18S0;  Franlc  B.  Meyer's  "Old  Maryland  •  i.  200,  ii.  209.   The  statement^  of  the  govern- 

Manners'*  in  Serihnev^s  MondMy^Tera.  31$:  and  ment  of  Maryland,  refipecting  the  border  out* 

J.  C.  Carpenter's  "Old  Maryland,  its  Homes  rages,  which  was  ac!drt--<.r!  to  the  kini;  in  coun- 

and  its  People,"  in  A/fltton^s  Journal,  Mar.  4,  cil.  is  printed  in  Scharf'«  Hut.  of  Maryland,  i.  pi 

1S76,  with  a  view  of  the  Caton  mansion.  Tlw  395. 
Carroll  boose  is  pictured  in  the  iUg.  ^  Amer, 
Hist^  ii.  105. 
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iess  of  the  chancery  wnt  oE  I735'<7$0>^  The  ifiarjr  of  one  of  the  eommissionen  for 

running  the  line  in  accortlancu  with  the  decision,  being  the  record  of  John  Watson,  is 
preserved  in  the  library  of  the  I'enn.sylvania  Historical  Society.  Mr.  Johnston  (p.  307) 
also  describes  the  line  of  1760/  and  telb  the  story  uf  the  work  and  methods  adopted 
bf  Mason  and  Dixon  in  1763,  referring  to  their  daily  journal,  one  copy  of  which  is,  or 
was,  preserved  in  the  Land  Office,  the  other  in  the  library  of  the  Mar)  land  Historical 
Society.'  The  scientific  aspects  of  this  famous  survey  are  considered  in  the  Philo' 
sophkal  Transactions  0/  ihn  Koyai  Society  (1769);  and  a  running  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  line,  by  William  Darlington,  is  reprinted  in  the  Historical  Magazine  (ii.  p.  37). 
Another,  by  T.  Edwards,  is  in  Harfif's  MotUkiy  (voL  Uii.  pi  549},  and  one  by  A.  T. 
McGill  in  the  Princtton  Review  (vol.  xxxvii.  p.  $8).  Dunlap's  Memoir  "  (see  Vol.  III. 
p.  514)  is  also  contained  in  Oldi  ti  Time  (vol.  i.  p.  529). 

The  most  recent  and  one  of  the  most  caretul  surveys  of  the  history  of  the  dispute 
between  Baltimore  and  Penn  lad  of  the  principles  involved  is  in  Walter  B.  ^aile's 
*•  Boundary  Dispute  between  Maryhmd  and  Pennsylvania,"  in  PennsyhmiUa  Magnine 
0f  History  (October,  1885,  p.  241). 

Chief  among  the  maps  bearin;;  upon  the  question  of  the  liounds  are  the  followinfj :  — - 

A  map  of  k'irffinia,  Maryland^  Pennsylvania,  and  East  and  West  Aew  Jersey ^  by 
yiffkn  Tkotntom^  which  is  without  date,  but  probably  from  1695  to  170a* 

A  new  map  of  Virginia  ami  Maryland  and  tke  iti^ravtd  Parts  9f  Pmnsylv^da  and 
New  Jersey t  ^>ised  hy  1.  Stner,  1719.* 

A  short  account  of  the  Jirst  settlement  of  the  Provinces  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania  by  the  English,  to  which  is  annexed  a  map  of  Maryland,  a£- 
tarOng  ta  ike  hminds  metmtnud  in  ^  charier  and  aUe  of  ike  adjacent  eonntry^  anna 
1630,  London,  1735.  This  map  is  a  large  folding  one  called  "  A  map  of  Virginia,  accord- 
ing to  Capt.  John  Sniitli's  map,  published  anno  t6o6;  also  of  the  adjacent  county,  called 
by  the  Dutdi  Niew  Nederlant,  anno  1630,  by  John  bcnex,  1735."  • 

The  map  accompanying  the  agreement  of  July  4,  1760,  between  Baltimore  and  Penn, 
is  reproduced,  with  the  text  ai  that  document,  in  the  PeMMsykfauia  ArtkiveSy  iv. 
p.  3 

Respecting  the  bounds  in  dispute  between  Maryland  and  Vir^rinin,  the  fullest  stimmary 
of  claims  and  evidence  is  in  the  Report  and  Journal  of  Proceedings  of  the  joint  Commis- 
eioners  io  at^t  Ae  kamndary  line  of  ike  Siaies  of  ktarykmd  and  Virginia,  Annapolis, 
1874.   Thb  volume  gives  statements  of  the  Maryland  (p*  63)  and  Virginia  (p.  233) 


^  A  map  showing  the  temporary  bounds  as 
fixed  by  the  king  in  council,  1738,  is  in  Penna. 
Ari  hnu'S,  i.  594. 

*  The  report  on  this  line  is  ^iven  in  Scharfs 
Maryland,  p.  407.    Cf.  map  in  Penna.  Arch.,  iv. 

*  Cf.  Vol.  III.  p. 489.  Extracts  from  Mason'k 
field-book  arc  given  in  the  Hist.  Mag.,  v.  199. 
A  view  of  one  of  the  stones  erected  by  them, 
five  miles  apart,  and  bearing  the  arms  of  Penn 
and  Haltimorf,  is  given  in  the  Pi-nna.  Afii;.  of 
Hut.,yi'i.  414,  in  connection  with  accounts  respec- 
tively of  Baltimore  and  Markham  in  1681-82. 
See  Vol.  III.  p.  514.  The  line  was  continued 
farther  west  in  1779,  giving  to  Pennsylvania  the 
forks  of  the  Ohio,  which  Dhiwiddie  had  daimed 
for  Virginix     Olden  Time,  i.  433-524. 

*  Report  of  the  Boundary  Commission  (1874)1 
pp.  21,  129.  Cf.  Moll's  map  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  in  Oldmixon's  Brit.  Empire  in  Amer- 
ica. 1 70S,  which  shows  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
bays  and  their  affluents. 


•  "  A  new  map  of  Virginia,  humblv  dedicated 
to  ye  Right  Hon^*  Thomas  Lord  Fairfax,  173S,  " 
in  Kcitli's  l'i>xirti(i.  The  M^ip  of  the  most  iuluib' 
till/  I'lirt  of  Virginia  by  Jos/iuii  Fry  ,ind  Peter 
Jefferson,  1751,  published  in  London  by  Jcffcrys, 
is  the  best  known  map  of  this  period*  Tlx  map 
which  was  engraved  for  Jefferson's  AV^-r  iv/ 
Vtrgtniii,  1787,  which  showed  the  countr)-  from 
Albemarle  Sooad  to  Lake  Erie,  was  for  tlie  re- 
gion cast  of  the  Alleghanics,  based  on  Vxy  and 
Jefferson,  and  on  Scull's  Map  of  FetuuyivaniOt 
"which  was  constnicted  chiefly  on  actual  soi^ 

vcy,"  while  that  portion  west  of  the  mountains 
is  taken  from  Hutchins.  A  fac-simile  of  this 
map  is  in  the  AhtSr/ which  accompany  the  second 
volume  of  the  Dimviddie  Papers. 

There  is  a  map  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Dels* 
ware  bays  in  Bowen*8  Geography,  1747. 

•  There  are  two  copies  of  this  in  Harvard  CoU 
lege  library.  CL  of  Maryland  ia  London 
Magn  I7S7 
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claims,  with  depositions  of  witnesses.  The  volume  as  deposited  in  public  libraries  is 
accompanied  by  a  coast  survey  chart,  in  which  the  determined  bounds  are  marked,  with 
the  attestation  of  the  governor  of  Maryland.* 

it  may  be  collated  with  the  Report  ami  aciompanying  documents  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
misstoncrs  on  the  boundary  line  between  Maryland  and  Virginia,  Richmond,  1^:573,  which 
contains  the  statements  of  the  Maryland  Commissioners  as  well  as  those  of  the  \'irginia 
Commissioners,  the  latter  having  a  voluminous  appendix  of  historical  documents,  includ- 
ing a  large  number  copied  from  the  IJritish  Archives,  and  depositions  taken  in  1S72.  The 
Final  Report  0/  the  Virginia  Commissioners  (  Richmond,  1874),  includes  a  memorandum 
of  their  journal  and  their  correspondence  (1S70-72;,  as  well  as  the  journal  of  the  joint 
commissions  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  (1872). 

Respecting  the  bounds  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  commissioners  on  the  part  of 
b<Jth  colonies  were  appointed  in  1710,*  but  the  line  was  not  run  in  its  easterly  portion 
till  1728,  by  commissioners  and  surveyors  of  both  governments.  Col.  William  Byrd, 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  Virginia,  prepared  a  sort  of  diary  of  the  pro<;rcss  of  the 
work,  which  is  known  as  a  History  of  the  Dividing  Line  between  Virginia  and  Xorth 
Carolina,  as  run  in  1728-29.  This  and  other  of  liyrd's  writings  which  have  come  down 
to  us  are  in  manuscript,  in  the  hand  of  a  copyist,  but  interlined  and  corrected  by  Byrd 

himself.    The  volume  containing  them   . 

was  printed  at  Petersburg  in  1841  (copy- 
righted by  Edmund  Ruffin)\vith  an  anon- 
ymous editor's  preface,  which  states  that 
the  last  owner  of  it  was  (ieorge  E.  Harri- 
son, of  Brandon,  and  that  the  family  had 
probably  been  prevented  from  publishing 

the  papers  because  of  the  writer's  "  great 
freedom  of  expression  and  of  censure, 

often  tinctured   by  his   strong  church 

and  state  principles  and  prejudices  ;  "  for 

Colonel  Byrd  was  "a  true  and  worthy 

inheritor  of  the  opinions  and  feelings  of 

the  old  cavaliers  of  Virginia."  These 

papers  were  again  privately  printed  at 

Richmond,  in  1866,  under  the  editing  of 

Thomas  H.  Wynne,  in  two  volumes,  en- 
titled //is/cry  of  the  Dividing  Line  and 

other  tracts,  from  the  papers  of  II  'illiam 

Byrd  of  IVestoxu  r.    Mr.  Wynne  supplies 

an  historical  introduction,  and  his  text 

is  more  faithful  than  that  of  1841,  since 

some  of  the  asperities  of  the  manuscript  were  softened  by  the  earlier  editor.  Byrd  had 
been  particularly  severe  on  the  character  of  the  North  Carolinians,  as  he  saw  it  in  his 
intercourse  with  them,*  and  not  the  worst  of  his  characterizations  touched  their  "  felicity 


^1  Xwi^#^ 


WILLIAM  BYRD.» 


'  See  further  in  Vol.  III.  p.  159.  There  i.s  in 
Maxwell's  Viri;iui.t  Jtiji^istir,  vol.  i.  p.  12,  a  papt-r 
on  the  limits  of  Virginia  under  tht-  charters  of 
James  I. 

3"/>i'//tfiW  Letters,  ii.  26. 

^  .^fter  a  cut  in  Harper's  Mitfatitte,  April, 
1SS5,  p.  712,  from  the  ori^^inal  painting  now  at 
Brandon,  on  James  River.    IJyrd  wa>  b.  1674, 

and  d.  1744- 

«  The  Wcstover  Papers  also  contain  a  journey 
to  a  tract  that  Byrd  owned  near  the  river  Dan, 


which  he  called  a  "Journey  to  the  land  of  Eden." 
Sec  the  view  of  the  Westovcr  mansion  in  Har- 
per's .\facitzine,  .May,  1S71  (p.  Soi);  in  Appleton^s 
Journal,  Nov.  4,  1S7 1,  with  notes  by  J.  K.  Cooke  ; 
and  m  Mrs.  Lamb's  ffonits  of  Amertca,  1S79, 
where  are  views  of  other  colonial  houses  like 
lV)wh.itan  .Seat,  Gunston  Hall.  etc.  Cf.  refer- 
ences  on  country  houses  in  Lodge,  .S"A<>r/  /fistory, 
p.  7y.  There  are  views  of  Oitchley  House,  the 
home  of  the  Lees  of  the  Northern  Neck,  .md  of 
Urundon  House,  the  seat  of  the  Bevcrlcys  in 
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of  having  nothing  to  do."  Byrd  at  the  time  of  his  commission  was  a  man  of  four  and 
fifty,  and  he  lived  for  some  years  longer,  not  dying  till  1744.  He  was  a  good  specimen  of 
the  typical  Virginian  aristocrat,  not  blind  to  the  faults  of  his  neighbors,  and  the  best 
sample  of  such  learning  and  wit  as  they  had,*  while  he  was  not  forgetful  of  some  of  the 
duties  to  the  community  which  a  large  estate  imposed  upon  him.  Among  other  efiEorts 
to  relieve  the  Virginians  from  their  thraldom  to  a  single  staple  were  his  attempts  to 
encourage  the  raising  and  manufacture  of  hemp.'  One  of  Byrd's  companions  in  the 
boundary  expedition  of  1 728-29  was  the  Rev.  Peter  Fontaine,  who  acted  as  chaplain  to 
the  party,  and  a  draft  of  the  line  as  then  marked  is  made  in  connection  with  some  of 
his  letters  in  Ann  Maury's  Memoirs  of  a  Huguenot  Family  (Hew  York,  1852,  1872,  p. 
356)."  In  1749  the  line  was  continued  westerly  beyond  Peter's  Creek,  by  Joshua  Fry 
and  Peter  Jefferson,  the  father  of  Thomas  Jefferson  ;  and  was  still  further  continued  to 
the  Tennessee  River  in  1778.* 

Another  question  of  bounds  in  Virginia,  which  it  took  some  time  to  settle,  was  the 
western  limits  of  the  northern  neck,  as  the  wedge-like  tract  of  territory  was  called  which 
lay  between  the  Rappahannock  and  the  Potomac.  It  had" been  granted  by  Charles  II.  to 
Lord  Hopton  and  others,  but  when  bought  by  Lord  Thomas  Culpepper  a  new  roj-al 
grant  of  it  was  made  to  him  in  1688.'  It  passed  as  a  dower  with  Culpep|>cr's  daughter 
Catharine  to  Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax,  and  from  him  it  passed  to  the  sixth  lord,  Thomas, 
who  petitioned  (1733)  king  to  have  commissioners  appointed  to  run  the  line  between 
the  rivers.  Of  this  commission  was  William  Byrd,  and  an  account  of  their  proceedings 
is  given  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Byrd  ilfanuscripts  (p.  83)  as  edited  by  Wynne.  A 
map  of  the  tract  was  made  at  this  time,  which  was  called  The  Courses  of  the  Rivers  Rap- 
pahannock and  Potou'tnack  in  I  'irginia,  as  surveyed  according  to  order  in  the  years  1736- 
1737.  The  bounds  established  by  this  commission  were  not  confirmed  by  the  king  till 
1745,  and  other  commissioners  were  appointed  the  next  year  to  run  the  line  in  question. 
The  original  journal  of  the  expedition  for  this  purpose,  kept  by  Maj.  Thom.is  Lewis,  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  John  F.  Lewis,  lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia.*  The  plate  of 
the  map  already  referred  to  was  corrected  to  conform,  and  this  additional  title  to  it  was 
added  :  A  Suri<ey  of  the  Northern  Xeck  of  Virginia,  being  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Rt. 
Honourable  Thomas  Lord  Fairfax,  Baron  Cameron,  bounded  by  and  within  the  Bay  0/ 
Chesapoyocke,  and  bet-ween  the  Rivers  Rappahannock  and  Potowmack.  Along  the  line 
which  is  dotted  to  connect  the  head-spring  of  the  southern  branch  of  the  Rappahannock 
with  the  head-spring  of  the  Potomac  is  a  legend,  noting  that  it  was  determined  by  the 
king  in  council,  April  11,  1745,  that  this  line  should  be  the  westerly  limit  of  the  Fairfax 
domain.  A  section  of  the  second  state  of  the  plate  of  this  map  is  annexed  in  fac-simile 
from  a  copy  in  Harvard  College  library.' 


Middlesex,  ^  //<zr/<-rV  July,  1878  (pp.  163, 

166).  For  some  traces  of  family  estates  in  the 
eastern  peninsula,  see  1/hrptr's  Ma};.,  May,  1879. 
It  was  the  cradle  of  the  Custises.  There  is  a 
pa(H.T  on  the  ancient  families  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  by  George  Fitzhugh  in  D(  Bow's  Kt- 
vievj  (1859),  vol.  xxvi.  p.  487.  etc. 

'  Cf.  M.  C.  Tyler,  Hist.  Amer.  Literature,  ii. 
270;  J.  Esten  Cooke's  Virginia,  ^dz.  Stith 
speaks  of  BvTd's  library  (3,625  vols.)  as  "the 
best  and  most  copious  collection  of  books  in  our 
part  of  America."  BjTd  possessed  the  MS.  of 
the  Virginia  Company  Records,  already  referred 
to  (Vol.  III.  p.  158).  Sec  some  account  of  the 
Westover  library  in  Maxwell's  Vtr^pnia  ///.'.'. 
Seg^  iv.  87,  and  Spotnoood  Letters,  i.  p.  x.,  where 
something  is  said  of  other  Virginia  libraries  of 
this  time.   Grahamc  {United  States,  i.  14S)  evi- 


dently mistakes  these  manuscripts  of  B\Td's  for 
something  which  he  supposed  was  published  in 
the  early  part  of  that  century  on  the  history  of 
Virginia,  and  which  he  says  Oldmixon  refers  to. 

^  The  importance  of  the  British  plantations  in 
America  to  this  kingdom,  London,  1731,  p.  75. 

*  This  sketch  is  reproduced  in  Hawks'  Xo, 
Carolina,  ii.  \02.  The  journal  of  the  commis- 
sioners is  given  in  Martin's  No.  Carolina,  vol.  1 
A  pp. 

*  Williamson's  North  Carolina,  App.,  for  doc- 
uments reprinted  in  Maxwell's  Virginia  Reg.,  iv 
p.  8a 

^  Grant  of  the  Northern  Neck  in  Virginia  t$ 
Li'rd  Culpepper  by  James  IL,  in  Har\'ard  College 
library. 

*  Spotswood  Letters,  \.  152. 

'  This  grant,  from  conflicting  interests,  has 
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An  acoottnt  has  been  given  ebewhere  >  of  what  has  been  lost  and  preserved  of  the  doe* 

umentary  records  of  Virginia. 

T!iL-  introduction  to  W.  F.  I'.ihner's  CaUn.iar  of  Virt^inia  State  Papers,  l652-l7S!, 
summarizes  the  documents  for  tlie  period  of  our  present  survey  which  are  contained  in 
the  body  of  that  book,  and  they  largely  concern  the  management  of  the  Indians  on  the 
borders.*  Among  the  Sparks  MSS.  in  Harvard  College  library  are  various  notes  and 
extracts  respecting  Maryland  and  Virginia  from  the  English  records  (1727-1761)  in  the 
hand  of  Cieorge  Chalmers,  as  made  for  his  own  use  in  writing  his  RtvoU  0/ tk<  Amtrican 
Colonies.^ 

There  were  various  editions^of  the  laws  during  the  period  now  under  considention. 
What  is  known  as  the  Purvis  collection,  dedicated  to  Effingham,  was  puUished  in  Lon- 
don in  1686;  and  a  survey,  [rivint:  An  a^frid^ement  0/  f/w  I.^izvi  !>:  forcc  ami  use  in  her 
tnajisty's  plantations,  including  Virginia,  was  printed  in  London  in  1704.  The  nets  after 
1662  vvcre  published  in  London  in  1728;  while  the  first  Virginia  imprint  un  any  edtiiou 
was  that  of  W.  Parks,  of  Williamsburg,  in  1733;  and  John  Mercer's  AM^gminit  puln 
lished  in  Williamsbuig  four  years  later  (1737).  w.is  reprinted  in  Glasgow  in  1759.  The 
acts  since  1631  were  attain  printed  at  Williamsburg  in  1752.* 

The  earliest  description  of  the  country  coming  within  the  present  survey  is  John  Clay- 
ton*B  Aewuatofthe  severed  Observables  in  V  irginia  (16SS),  which  Force  has  included  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  Tretcts>  A  paper  on  the  condition  of  Viipnia  in  1688  is  the 
first  chapter  in  W.  H.  Foote's  Sketches  of  Virginia  (1850).  An  "  Account  of  the  present 
state  and  government  of  Virginia  "  is  in  the  fifth  volume  ^p.  124)  of  the  .\fassar/nisctts  Hist. 
Soc.  ColUctions.  The  document  was  presented  to  that  society  by  Carter  B.  Harrison,  of 
Virginia.  It  seems  to  have  been  written  in  England  in  1696-98,  in  the  time  of  Andros* 
governorship,  and  by  one  who  was  hostile  to  him  and  who  had  been  in  the  colony. 

F'rofessor  M.  C.  Tyler  ^  s])e.ik?;  of  the  commissarv.  Jame'i  I'dair,  as  "the  creator  of 
the  healthiest  and  most  extensive  inteikH  lual  inriuence  that  was  felt  in  the  Southern 
colonics  before  the  Revolution."  This  influence  was  chieriy  felt  in  the  fruition  of 
his  efforts  to  found  the  College  of  William  and  Mary.*  Tlu  Presemt  State  of  Virginia 
and  the  Callegey  Urssieurs  Hartwell,  Blair  and  Chilton  (London,  1727),  lontatns 
an  account,  in  wliich  Fjltir,  in  Tyler's  opinion,  had  <he  chief  hand.  Blair's  relations 
to  the  college  have  had  special  treatment  in  Foote's  Sketches  of  Virginia  (ch.  ix.)',  in 

been  the  subject  of  much  later  litigation.   Cf.  lege  was  printed  at  Williamsburg  in  1771.  Junes 

Kercheval's  History  of  the  Valley,  2d  ed.,  1850,  in  1734  gave  a  rather  melanchuly  picture  of  the 

pp.  13S-152.    Cf.  un  the  boundary  disputes  be-  institution,  then  a  quarter  of  a  eenturv  ill  It 

tween  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  Aia^.  of  Amer.  is,  he  saya,  "  a  college  without  a  chapel,  without 

Hist.,  Feb..  18S5,  p.  154.  a  schularship,  and  without  1  statute;  a  library 

*  Vol.  III.  160.  161.  without  b<i.ik>,  comparatively  speaking,  and  a 
^  In  his  introduction,  p.  xxxv.,  he  discusses  president  without  a  fixed  salary,  till  of  late.** 

the  successive  seals  of  Virginia.  (Hu^h  Iones*s  Present  Stair,  83.)  Other  sketches 

»  Spares'  Cifij/..  jj.  214.  an  Z/^  ,'.  ;       Sittf/i  if  th(  College  of  IViilum  aitJ 

*  S;<'l'-u',>,'.i  L.  fti-r>,  it.  16.  .]//rv,  Richmond.  1S66  (30  pp.) ;  //isfi>ry  lyti- 

*  /Jut.  Anu  r.  Lit.,  ii.  260.  Cj'.  Sprague's  An-  liam  ^init  Mary  Colhx,'  from  th,-  foundatuvt,  Balti- 
nets  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit^y.^."}.  more,  1S70;  and  .Mr.  C.  F.  Kich.uil-n:i  .s  "Old 

'  One  of  the  •  ar'ic^t  accounts  of  the  college  is  Colonia]  CoIlcL-r  "  in  the  J/<jc  </ Am^i  Hffory, 

In  the  paper  of  if;9'>-98  {.lA/jj. tW/.,  vol.  V.  Nov.,  KSi>4.    Kichard.son,  together  with  Henry 

section  xii.).   Palmer  {CalenJar^  p.  61)  gives  a  Alden  Clark,  also  edited  The  College  Book,  which 

bill  for  f.acilitating  the  pavmciu  .f  donations  to  includes  an  account  of  the  college,  a.« '>f  <i5 hers 

the  college  (169S).    Its  charter  is  given  in  The  in  the  United  .States.    Doyle              in  Anur- 

Present  Star,  etc..  by  Rlsir  and  others,  was  tea,  ^{63)  says,   Wc  may  well  doubt  if  the  college 

printed  at  Williamsburg  in  t-^S.  .ind  is  found  in  d' '  niu  h  for  the  colony.  ...  It  is  evident  il 

the  History  cf  the  College  of  IViiiiam  and  Mury  was  nothing  better  than  a  boarding-school,  in 

(1660-1874),  printed  with  the  general  catalogue  which  Blair  had  no  small  difficulty  in  contending 

at  Richmond  in  1S74.    ,-\n  oration  by  E.  Ran-  u  lin tin  ; \ir:u  uMnceengendercd  by  the  homS 

C?lph  on  the  founders  of  William  and  Mary  Col-  training  of  his  puptb." 
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Bishop  Meade's  Old  Churches  and  Families  of  I'irginia  (vol.  i.  art.  xii.)  ;  and  in  the  Hist, 
of  th£  American  Episcopal  Church  (vol.  i.  ch.  7),  by 
Bishop  Perry,  who  gives  two  long  letters  from  Blair  A 

to  the  governor  of  \'irginia,  after  the  originals  pre-       / ^^tyO^'TyK^^  /^(/^txC<K 
ser\-ed  at  Fulham  Palace.     Additional  material  // 
garnered  by  Ferry  in  his  Historical  Collections  of 

the  Amer.  Colonial  Church,  which  includes  a  large  mass  of  Blair's  correspondence.* 

While  Francis  Makemie  was  entering  the  lists  in  the  interest  of  "cohabitation,"  gain- 
ing thereby  not  much  respect  from  the  tidewater  great-estate  owners,  and  printing  in 


WILLIAM  AND  MARY  COLLEGE.* 


London  (1705^  his  Plain  and  friendly  perswasive  to  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  and  Afary- 
land  for  promoting  to-a/ns  and  cohabitation,  setting  forth  the  loss  to  virtue  by  the  dis- 
persal of  sympathizers  in  religion,  Robert  Beverley  was  publishing  anonymously  in  Lon- 
don (1705)  his  History  and  Present  State  of  Virginia,  in  four  parts,  i.  The  History 
of  the  First  Settlement  of  Virginia,  and  the  Government  thereof,  to  the  present  time. 
2.  The  Natural  Productions  and  Conveniences  of  the  Country,  suited  to  Trade  and  Im- 
provement. 3.  The  Xativc  Indians,  thetr  Religion,  Imws,  and  Customs,  in  IVar  and 
Peace.  4.  The  Present  State  of  the  Country,  as  to  the  Polity  of  the  Government,  and  tlie 
Impro'i'ements  of  the  Land*  which,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  last  section  of  the  title,  partic- 


•  The  Ciinadian  Antiquarian  (iv.  76)  describes 
an  old  MS.  concerning  the  j;<)vcrnmcnt  the 
English  plantations  in  America,  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  library  at  Ottawa,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  written  "  by  a  X'irginian  in  1699, 
Mr.  Blaire  or  B.  Hamson  Harrisr»n],  Jr."  Cf, 
on  Blair,  E.  D.  Neill's  I'in^inia  Ci'lonial  CU  fi^y. 
Can  this  be  the  account  elsewhere  referred  to, 
and  printed  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  CoUictions,\o\.  v.  ? 
See  Scribner's  Monthly,  Nov.,  1875,  p.  4. 


^  After  the  picture  given  in  Meade's  Old 
Churthes,  etc.,  i.  157.  Cf.  Pcrr}''s  Amer.  Episc. 
Church,  i.  123;  Gay's  Pof^.  Hist.  U.  S..  iii.  60 

The  original  building  was  burned  in  1705. 
The  next  building,  which  by  scarcity  of  funds 
was  long  in  erecting,  was  not  completed  till  1723. 
The  alwve  cut  i<  of  this  second  building.  In 
Scribner's  Monthly,  Nov.,  1875.  are  views  of  the 
building  before  and  after  rebuilding  in  1S59. 

»  .See  Vol.  III.  164.    Lodge,  Short  Hist.  Eng. 
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ularly  sets  forth  the  condition  of  the  colony  at  that  time,  offering  some  foundation  for 
Mackemie's  arguments.* 

About  twenty  years  later  we  have  another  exposition  of  the  condition  of  the  colony  in 
Hugh  Jones's  Present  State  of  Virginia,  giving  a  particular  and  strict  account  of  the 
Indian,  English,  and  negro  inhabitants  of  that  colony,  published  in  London  in  1724.* 
Jones  was  rector  of  Jamestown  and  a  professor  in  the  college  at  Williamsburg,  and  his 
book  was  a  missionary  enterprise  to  incite  attention  among  the  benevolent  in  the  mother 
country  to  the  necessities  of  the  colony.  "His  book,"  says  Tyler,'  is  one  "of  solid 
facts  and  solid  suggestions,  written  in  a  plain,  positive  style,  just  sufficiently  tinctured 
with  the  gentlemanly  egotism  of  a  Virginian  and  a  churchman." 

The  single  staple  of  Virginia  was  the  cause  of  constant  concern,  whether  of  good  or 

bad  fortune,  and  the  case  was  summed  up  in  1733, 
^^Cfj,  ^  ^  ^^zL-^y  P  /  ^  tract  published  at  London,  Case  of  the  planters 
^ IXA.'<//TL^  /c-'t>f     (fj-  tobacco  in  Virginia,  as  represented  by  themselves^ 

^  with  a  vindication.^    Bringing  the  history  of  the  col- 

ony down  to  about  the  date  of  the  period  when  Jones  made  his  survey,  .Sir  William 
Keith  in  173S  published  his  History  of  the  British  Plantations  in  America,  containing 
the  History  of  Virginia  :  with  Remarks  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  that  Colony.* 
Nine  years  later  (1747)  Stith  published  his  history,  but  it  pertained  only  to  the  early 
period,  and  in  his  preface,  dated  at  Varina,  December  10,  1746,  he  acknowledged  his  in- 
debtedness to  William  Hyrd.* 

When  Burk  published  his  History  of  Virginia  in  1804,'  the  days  of  the  Revolution  had 
sejiarated  him  from  those  that  were  in  reality  the  formative  period  of  the  Virginian  char- 
acter, which  had  grown  out  of  conditions,  then  largely  a  mere  record.  One  would  have 
expected  to  find  the  eighteenth  century  developed  in  Burk  better  than  it  is.  The  more 
recent  authorities  have  studied  that  period  more  specifically,  though  Bancroft  does  not 
nr.-ich  enlarge  upon  it."  Lodge  •  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  conspectus  he  affords  of  the 
manners  of  the  time.  Doyle  in  his  English  in  America  (London,  1882)  dejiends  on  the 
"  Colonial  Entry  Books  "  and  *'  Colonial  Papers  "  of  the  State  Paper  Office  in  London 
Since  Howison's,"  the  latest  history  is  that  by  a  Virginian  novelist,  John  Est^n  Cooke, 
and  styled  Virginia,  a  history  of  the  people  (Boston,  1SS3),"  in  which  he  aims  »o  show, 
through  succeeding  generations  of  Virginians,  how  the  original  characteristics  of  their 
race  have  been  woven  into  the  texture  of  the  popul.ition  from  the  Chesapeake  to  the  .Mis- 


Colonies,  '?pcaks  of  this  book  as  "  inaccurate  but 
not  uninteresting."  Cf.  Cooke's  Virj^inia,  p. 
361.   IJcverlcy's  family  is  traced  in  the  Ditrwiddie 

'  In  .Maxwell's  Virginia  Res^ster,  iii.  p.  181, 
etc.,  there  is  a  pa]>cr,  "  Some  observations  relat- 
ing to  the  revenue  of  Virgini.!,  and  particularly 
to  the  place  of  auditor,"  written  early  in  the 
18th  centun,'  ;  and  extracts  from  "  A  general  ac- 
compt  of  the  qnit-rcnts  of  Virginia,  16SS-1703, 
by  William  Ityrd,  Rcc'r  C.en'll,"  etc. 

^  There  is  a  coyy  in  Harvard  College  library'. 
Sahin  (ix.  36.511)  says  it  is  not  .so  rare  as  Rich 
represents.  It  was  reprinted  in  1S65  as  no.  5  of 
Sabin's  Reprints  (New  York). 

»  Hist.  Amer.  Lit.,  ii.  26S.  Cf.  Perry's  Amer. 
Ef'isc.  Church,  \.  307  ;  Sprague's  Annals,  v.  p.  9. 

*  Lodge  [Short  History,  etc.,  p.  65)  refers,  on 
the  modes  of  cultivating  tobacco,  to  sundry  trav- 
ellers* accounts  of  the  last  ccnturj' :  Anburey,  ii. 
344;  Brissot  de  Warville,  375;  Weld,  116; 
Rochefoucauld.  80 ;  Smyth,  i.  59. 

Cf.  The  present  stale  1/  the  tobacco  plantations 


in  America  (.ibout  1709),  folio  leaf  (Sabin,  xv. 
65.332)- 

^  See  Vol.  HI.  p.  165.  .\  paper  by  Sir  Wit 
liam  Keith  on  "  The  Present  State  of  the  Col- 
onics in  America  with  respect  of  Great  Britain  " 
is  in  Wynne's  cd.  of  the  Fyrd  MSS.,  ii.  514, 
with  (p.  228)  Gov.  (Jooch's  '•  Researches "  on 
the  same.  Walsh  in  his  Appeal  (part  i.  sect.  5) 
shows  the  benefits  reajjcd  by  tJrcat  britain  from 
the  .American  trade,  making  use  of  an  essay  on 
the  stibject  by  Sir  William  Keith  (1728)  which 
will  l)c  found  in  Ilurk's  Viri^inia  (vol.  ii.  ch.  2). 

«  See  Vol.  III.  p.  165  ;  Cooke's  Virginia,  361. 

"  The  four  volumes,  1804-16,  which  make  up 
a  complete  set  of  Hurk  arc  now  rather  costly. 
Stevens,  Bil-l.  Amer.,  1885,  no.  59,  prices  them 
at  j^iS  iSs.    Sec  Vol.  III.  p.  165. 

»  United  States,  orig.  cd.,  ii.  248;  iii.  25;  and 
later  eds. 

»  ShPrt  Hist.,  23,  etc 

w  Vol.  III.  p.  166. 

"  P  forms  one  of  the  American  Ccmmot^ 
wealths,  edited  by  H.  £.  Scudder. 
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■iadppi,  as  tlrase  of  New  England  have  controlled  the  north  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 

Lakes.  He  laments  that  there  has  never  been  a  study  of  the  Southern  people  to  the  same 
extent  as  of  the  Northern,  and  says  that  some  of  the  greatest  events  in  the  annals  of 
the  whole  country  need,  to  understand  them,  a  contemplation  of  the  Virginian  traits,  los- 
ing sight,  as  he  expresses  it,  of  "the  fimcied  dignity  of  history.  "  Guided  somewhat  by 
this  canon,  the  author  has  modelled  his  narrative,  dividfaig  the  periods  into  what  he  calls 
the  Plantation,  the  Colony,  and  the  Commonwealth,  —  the  second  more  than  covering;  the 
years  now  under  consideration.  He  places  first  amon;;  his  authorities  for  this  period 
7/ie  Statutes  at  Large,  bein^  a  Collection  of  all  tlie  Laws  of  Virginia^  by  William  Walter 
Hening,  in  thhrteen  votames,  as  the  most  important  authority  on  social  affairs  in  Virginia. 
He  speaks  of  its  unattractive  title  foiling  to  suggest  the  character  of  the  work,  and  says, 
with  perhaps  an  excess  of  zeal,  that  as  a  picture  of  colonial  time,  it  has  no  rival  in 
American  books." 

The  institutional  history  of  Virginia  has  of  late  received  some  particular  attention  at 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Edward  Ingle,  who  printed  in  the  Mag.  of  Amtr.  History  (Dec.,  1884, 
p.  53a)  a  paper  on  "  County  Government  in  Virginia,"  which  he  has  reprinted  with  other 

papers  on  the  Land  Tenure,  the  Hundreds,  the  Enfrlish  Parish  in  America,  and  the 
Town,  in  a  contribution  called  Local  Institutions  of  Virginia,  which  makes  parts  ii.  and 
ill.  of  the  third  series  (1885)  of  the  Ho^eins  University  Studies  in  History  and 
Poetical  Stimce^ 

We  are  fortunate  in  posse^^sing  the  official  correspondence  of  the  two  most  notable 
royal  governors  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  letters  of  .Alexander  Spotswood  were 
used  by  Bancroft,  and  were  then  lost  sight  of  till  they  were  recovered  in  England  in 
1873.*  They  are  now  publidied  in  two  volumes  (Richmond^  1882,  1885)  as  Tke  oficiat 
tetters  of  Alexander  Spotswood,  lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia,  1710-1722  i  now  J!rst 
printed  front  the  manutt  ripl  in  iht-  i  n/i^;  ti'oiif  of  the  Virginia  Hi-iforicii!  Son't'tr,  v.--'h 
an  introduction  and  notes  by  R.  A.  Brotk,  constituting  the  initial  \ohimes  of  a  new 
series  of  the  Collections  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society,  Spotswood's  othcial  account 
of  bis  conflict  with  the  burgesses  is  printed  in  the  l^^nia  Hist.  Register ;  and  we 
best  see  him  as  a  man  in  William  BjTd's  "  Progress  to  the  Mines,'*  laduded  in  Wynne's 
edition  of  the  Byrd  Manuscripts.  Palmer  draws  Spotswood's  character  in  the  introduce 
tion  to  his  Calendar  of  Virginia  State  Papers,  p.  xxxix.' 

Of  the  other  collection  of  tetters.  The  official  recwds  of  Rohert  Dinwiddie^  lieutenant' 
geivemmr  of  Vkrgima^  I7$l-I758;  mm  first  printed  from  the  manuscript  in  tie  eolUe' 
tions  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society,  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  R.  A.  Brock^ 
Richmond.  Va.,  1883-84.  being  vols  iii.  and  iv.  of  the  new  series  of  the  same  CoUeC" 
tions,  a  more  special  account  is  given  in  another  place.* 

The  valley  of  Virginia  has  been  more  written  about  locally  than  the  eastern  parts. 
Beside  the  old  history  of  Kercheval,'  W.  H.  Foote  has  embraced  it  in  the  second  series 
of  h.\s  Sketches  of  F/r^v>«Vz  (Philad.,  i855\  and  it  has  rcccntl\  been  treated  in  J.  Lewis 
Pe^'ton's  History  of  Au^u^ta  County,  Va.  ^Staunton,  Va.,  iSSz),  a  region  once  embracing 
the  territory  from  the  liiue  i^idge  to  the  Mississippi. 

Norfolk  has  been  made  the  subject  of  historical  study,  as  in  W.  S.  Fonesf  s  Norfolk 
and  Vtdnity  (1653),  but  with  scant  attention  to  the  period  back  of  its  rise  to  commerdal 
importance. 

1  Cf.  Wm.  Green's  "  Genesis  of  Counties  "   —  a  summary  oontrastiiig  Maaaachuaetts  and 

in  Philip  Slaughter's   Memoir  of  Hon.   Wm.  Virginia. 

Green;  and  Edward  Channing's  Town  and  '  Cf.  article  from  Richmond  Enquirer,  Dec. 
County  Government  im  the  Ei$giisk  Cdotdes  of  9, 1873,  copied  In  N.  E,  Hist,  and  Geneal, 

l^^crfh  Americii,  beinjt  no.  x.  of  the  2d  scries  of    1874,  p.  257. 

the  same  Johns  Hopkint  University  Studies.  Cf.  •  Cf.  C.  Canipbell's  Genealogy  »f  the  Spctswood 
also  Henry  O.  Taylor**  "Development  of  Con-   Piimth,  published  in  t868. 

Stituti'i'inl  GovcmnirTit   -i  "he  Anirriran  Cd'  >        <  P-.^t.  ch.  viiL 
ni^"  in  the  Mag.  oj  Amcr.  History,  Ucc,  1678,      *  See  cb.  viii. 
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The  ecclesiastical  element  forms  a  large  part  of  \'irginia  history  in  the  earlier  times. 
Some  general  references  have  been  given  in  another  place.'  At  the  opening  of  our  pres- 
ent period,  there  were  of  the  established  church  in  Virginia  fifty  parishes,  with  one  hun- 
dred churches  and  chapels  and  thirty  ministers,  —  according  to  Bray's  Apostolic  Charity 
(London,  1700).''  The  church  history  has  been  well  studied  by  Dr.  Hawks,'  Bishop  Ferrj-,* 
and  Dr.  De  Costa,*  in  this  country,  and  by  Anderson  in  his  History  of  the  Colonial 
C/turc/i  {iS $6), — a  book  which  Doyle  calls  "laborious  and  trustworthy  on  every  page." 
Bishop  Meade  has  treated  the  subject  locally  in  his  Ol</  Churches  ami  Families  of  I  'ir- 
piiiaj^  as  has  Dr.  Philip  Slaughter  in  his  Saint  George's  Parish.  Saint  Mark's  Parish 
and  Bristol  Parish''  and  he  has  given  a  summary  of  the  leading  churches  of  colonial  \  ir- 
ginia  in  a  section  of  Bishop  Perry *s  Amer.  Episc.  Church  (vol.  i.  p.  614). 

The  dissenting  element  was  chiefly  among  the  Presbyterians,  whose  later  strongholds 
were  away  from  the  tidewater  among  the  mountains.  The  Reverend  Francis  .Mackemie  " 
had  been  principal  leader  among  them,  and  he  was  the  first  dissenter  who  had  leave  to 
preach  in  Virginia.  Their  story-  is  best  told  in  C.  A.  Briggs'  American  Presbyterianism 
(p.  109),  and  in  both  series  of  W.  H.  Foote's  Sketches  of  Virginia  (Phil.,  1850,  1855). 

The  Baptists  in  Virginia  did  not  attain  numerical  imix)rtance  till  within  the  decade  pre- 
ceding the  American  Revolution,  and  they  had  effected  scarcely  any  influence  among  the 
opponents  of  establishment  during  the  period  now  under  consideration.'  The  Hugue- 
nots brought  good  blood,  and  affected  religious  life  rather  individually  than  as  a  Iwdy.*** 

In  depicting  the  society  of  \'irginia  during  this  period,  we  must  get  what  glimpses  we 
can  from  not  very  promising  sources.  The  spirit  which  despised  literature  and  schools 
was  in  the  end  dispelled,  in  part  at  least,  but  it  was  at  this  time  dominant  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  writing  of  books ;  and  consequently  the  light  thrown  upon  social  life  by  literature 
is  wanting  almost  entirely.  The  \'irginians  were  apparently  not  letter-writers  and  dia- 
rists, as  the  New  Englanders  were,  and  while  we  have  a  wealth  of  correspondence  in 
Massachusetts  to  help  us  comprehend  the  habits  of  living,  we  find  little  or  nothing  in 
\*irginia.  We  meet,  indeed,  with  some  letters  of  the  Byrds^'  and  the  Fontaines,**  and  the 
official  correspondence  of  Spotswood  and  Dinwiddie  ;  but  the  latter  touch  only  in  a  casual 
way  upon  the  habits  of  living.    A  few  descriptive  and  political  tracts,  like  Hugh  Jones' 


1  Vol.  III.  p.  166. 

*  There  is  a  copy  of  this  rare  discourse  in 
Harvard  College  library.  Ferry  in  his  Amer. 
Episc.  Church,  i.  139,  gives  a  rude  drawing  of 
the  title,  as  if  it  were  a  facsimile  of  it.  Cf.  Dcx- 
l^x's  BiHiog.  of  Congregationalism,  no.  2,530,  and 
the  notice  of  Thomas  Bray,  in  Sprague's  An- 
nals, V.  17.  See  the  views  of  old  churches  in 
Meade,  Perry,  and  Afpleton's  Monthly,  vol.  vi. 
701 ;  xii.  193.  etc. 

'  Ecclesiastical  Contributions,  vol.  i. 

*  W.  S.  Perry's  Ilisf.  Coll.  of  the  American 
Colonial  Church,  and  his  Hist,  of  the  Amer.  Epise- 
Church  (1SS5). 

*  "  Early  Episcopac)'  in  Virginia."  in  his  in- 
troduction to  White's  Memoirs  of  the  Episc. 
Church,  p.  xxiv.,  etc. 

^  It  is  said  that  the  collection  of  parish  reg- 
isters and  vestry  books  which  Meade  gathered 
was  finally  bestowed  by  him  upon  the  theolog- 
ical seminar)'  near  Alexandria.  Spotsxuood  Let- 
ters, i.  p.  i66. 

*  See  Vol.  III.  p.  160. 

*  An  episode  of  .Mackemie's  history  is  re- 
corded in  a  Narratix'C  of  a  new  and  unusual 
American  imprisonment  of  two  Presbyterian  min- 


isters,  and  prosecution  of  Mr.  Francis  Mackemte, 
one  of  them,  for  preaching  a  sermon  at  New  York, 
1707,  in  Force's  Tracts,  vol.  iv.  Cf.  Sprague's 
Annals,  iii.  p.  i ;  Richard  Webster's  Hist,  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

"  .Semple's  Hist,  of  the  Baptists;  R.  B.  C. 
Howell's  "  Early  Baptists  of  Virginia "  in  L. 
Moss's  Baptists  and  the  National  Centenary,  Phil- 
adelphia, 1S74  (pp.  27-48). 

'  Meade's  Old  Churches^  etc,  i.  463 ;  Mag.  oj 
Amer.  Hist.,  viii.  31  (Jan.,  1882),  by  Wm.  P.  Dab- 
ncy. 

"  A  private  letter-book  of  Captain  William 
Byrd,  Jan.  7,  16S3,  to  Aug.  3,  1691,  is  pre- 
served by  the  Virginia  Hist.  Soc. ;  Maxwell's 
I'a.  Peg.,  \.  and  ii.,  where  some  of  the  letters 
arc  printed.  Some  letters  of  a  certain  William 
Fitzhugh  (1679-1699)  are  preserved  in  /bid.,  i. 
165.  Two  letters  of  Culpepper's  on  Virginia 
matters,  dated  at  Boston,  on  his  way  to  England 
in  i6Sc,  arc  in  Ibid.,  iii.  p.  189. 

'2  I'irginia  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  ;   The  Huguenot 
Family,  260,  333.    See  Vol.  III.  p.  161.  MS. 
letters  of  the  second  WillL-im  Byrd  and  of  Dr 
George  Gilmor  are  also  preserved. 
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1 

A  poftolick  Charity. 

ITS 

j^atuce  ani  Cjccelbnce 

GONSI  DER  D, 

DISCO'URSE 

Upon  'Dan.  1 2. 
Preached  at  Sc.  Taul's,  at  the  Ordination 

of  (bene  Proceftant  Mimonaries  co  be  fenc  into  the 
Plantations. 

To  wliicli  is  Prefixt 
A  Generai  View  of  /AeEnglilh  Colonies/^  America, wi/yS' ref^e^^to 

Religion  i  ///  ordcT  to  fbciv  ivhat  Provifiatt  if  m^timv  fnr  P#n. 

pagation  of  Chriftianity  //?  P^m, 
Xf^^'/    jv/r/;  Propofats  for  the  Promoting  the  fame :  And  to  iaiuce 

Juch  of  the  Clergy  of  this  Kjngdiomy  MS  MTC  Perfom  «f  Sohtet^Mifd 

AhiUsies  to  aceeft  of  a  M/jfiaifm 

And  to  which  is  fubjoinM 

By  jqiomas  Biap,  d.  d. 

L  0      D  0  A^, 
Printed  by  £.  iiJa^  for  Willi.im  Hawes,  at  the  Sign  of  tlie  R^t 

isiLtidgfiJie'Street^  1700. 

—  
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Present  State}  gfive  us  small  glimpses.  Later  Virginia  writers  like  Bj^hop  Meade'  and 
Dr.  Philip  Slaughter,*  have  gathered  up  whatever  of  tradition  has  floated  down  in  family 
gossip ;  and  Foote  *  and  Esten  Cooke  '  have  drawn  the  picture  from  what  sources  they 
could  command,  as  Irving  has  in  his  Life  of  Washington.^  The  most  elaborate  sur\-ey 
of  the  subject,  with  philosophic  impulses,  has  been  made  by  Eben  Grcenough  Scott  in  his 
Development  of  Constitutional  Liberty  in  the  English  Colonies  of  America  (New  York, 
1882),'  in  which  he  contrasts'  the  manners  of  the  lowland  aristocracy  with  those  of  the 
farmers  of  the  valley  and  with  the  wilder  life  of  the  frontiers.*  The  most  elaborate  com- 
posite of  data  derived  from  every  source  is  the  chapter  on  "Virginia  in  1765,"  in  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge's  Short  /iistory  of  the  English  Colonies,  in  which  he  depends  ver)-  largely 
on  the  survival  of  manners  in  the  days  when  Bumaby,  Anburey,  Robin,  Smyth,  Brissot 
de  War\  ille,  Rochefoucauld  -  Liancourt,  and  Weld  travelled  in  the  countr)-,  —  material 
which  has  the  great  disadvantage  of  being  derived  from  chance  observation,  with  more 
or  less  of  generalization  based  on  insufficient  instances,  as  Dr.  Dwight  has  pointed  out 
in  the  case  of  Weld  at  least.* 


•  Tyler,  Hist.  Amer.  Lit.,  ii.  269. 

'  Old  Churches  and  Families  of  Virginia. 
Philad.,  1857.  It  takes  up  the  older  parishes  in 
succession. 

•  A  history  of  St.  Mark's  parish,  Culpepper 
County,  Virginia  ;  with  notes  of  old  churches  and 
old  families,  and  illustrations  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  olden  time.    [Baltimore,  Md. 
1877. 

•  Sketches  of  Virginia. 

'  His  chapter  on  "The  golden  age  of  Vir- 
ginia "  in  his  Virginia. 
«  Vol.  I.  ch.  26. 

^  Chap,  v.,  "  Manners  m  the  southern  prov- 
inces." 

•  On  Virginia  social  classes,  see  Lodge,  p.  67, 
and  references. 

•  A.  Hurnaby,  Travels  through  the  middle  set- 
tlements in  North  America,  1759-Go,  London, 
1775.  Extracts  from  Burnaby  relating  to  Vir- 
ginia are  given  in  Maxwell's  Virginia  Register, 
vol.  V. 

T.  Anburey,  Trai'els  through  the  interior  parts 
«f  America,  two  vols.,  London,  1789.  He  was 
an  officer  of  Burgoyne's  army. 


C.  C.  Robin,  Noui'eau  Voyage  dans  PAmfrique 
Septentrionale  en  1781.  Philad.,  1782.  He  was 
one  of  Rochambeau's  officers. 

J.  F.  I).  Smyth,  Travels  in  the  United  States, 
London,  1784.  Extracts  from  Smyth  on  Vir- 
ginia are  in  Maxwell's  Virginia  Reg.,  \\.  \t.  11, 
etc.  John  Randolph  said  of  this  book  in  1822: 
"Though  replete  with  falsehood  and  calumny,  it 
contains  the  truest  picture  of  the  state  of  society 
and  manners  in  Virginia  (such  as  it  was  about 
half  a  century  ago)  that  is  extant.  Traces  of  the 
same  manners  could  be  found  some  years  subse- 
quent to  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution, 
say  to  the  end  of  the  century.  At  this  moment 
not  a  vestige  remains." 

Brissot  de  Warville,  Nouveau  Voyage  dans  les 
Etats  Unis,  Paris,  1791. 

Rochefoucauld  -  Liancourt,  Voyage  dans  let 
Etats- Unis,  1795-97. 

Weld,  Travels  through  the  States  of  North 
America,  1795-97.  Ix)ndon.  1799. 

In  fiction  reference  may  be  made  to  De  Foe's 
Captain  Jitch  ;  Paulding's  Sketches  ;  Kennedy's 
Smillo7v  Barn  ;  Miss  Wormlcy's  Cousin  Verctt. 
tea  ;  and  Thackeray's  Virginians. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  CARULixNAS. 
BY  PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  J.  RIVERS. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  :  Propristary  Government.  —  It  was  cer- 
tainly manifest  to  England  that  her  claim  to  vast  regions  of  val- 
uable territory  would  be  substantiated,  and  her  commerce  and  polit- 
ical  power  augmented,  by  the  settling  of  her  subjects  in  North  America. 
Yet  the  history  of  her  colonies  bears,  on  many  pages,  evidence  of  the 
indifference  and  inexcusable  neglect  of  the  mother  country.  Instead  of  a 
liberal  contribution  of  arms  and 
munitions  of  war,  the  means  of 
sustenance,  and  the  protection 
of  her  ever-present  sovereignty 
to  all  who  were  willing  to 
leave  the  comforts  of  home  and 
risk  their  lives  in  her  service, 
far  away  across  the  Atlantic, 
enough  appeared  to  have  been 
done  if  lavish  gifts  of  land  were 
{>estowed  upon  companies,  indi- 
viduals, or  proprietors,  for  their 
especial  emolument,  and  through 
them  some  paltry  acres  offered 
to  emigrants,  with  promises  of 
a  little  more  religious  freedom 
and  a  little  larger  share  of  polit- 
ical privileges  thnn  they  were  permitted  to  enjoy  at  home.  The  genesis 
of  a  new  and  potciiL  nationality  may  be  said  to  have  been  involved  in 
the  acceptance,  by  the  colonists,  of  these  conditions,  as  inducements  to 
emigration,  with  all  dse  dependent  on  tiietr  own  manly  courage. 

One  of  the  colonies  that  struggled,  through  neglect  and  almost  insur- 
mountable hardships,  into  permanent  existence  was  Carolina.   Before  its 

'  [This  is  a  sketch  of  the  map  in  Hawks'  Virginia  (North  Carolina),  showing  the  coast 

North  CarMna^  i{.  570,  ■howing  tlie  grants  and  line  from  Cape  Henry  to  Cape  Feir,  and  signed 

divisions  from  1G63  to  1729.  "  Nicholas  Cdmbtrford,  fecit  annO  1657."  It 

Quaritch  in  his  Catat.  for  1885,  no.  39,516,  measures  \^  X  14  inches.  —  Eix] 
fvkes  at    15  a  MS.  map  of  the  south  part  ol 


NORTH  CAROLINA.^ 
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settlement,  other  colon icb  had  successfully  established  themselves  in  New 
England,  and  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  In  1663,  Charles  II.,  in  the 
second  year  after  his  restoration,  granted  the  region  south  of  Virginia 
and  extending  from  31°  to  36^  north  latitude,  and  westward  within  these 
parallels  across  the  continent,  to  some  of  his  adherents,  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  distinguished  services.  It  is  stated  in  the  grant  that  this 
extensive  region  is  called  "Carolina,"  a  name  used  before,  and  now,  no 
doubt,  retained  in  honor  of  the  king.^  The  favored  noblemen  are  thus 
introduced  to  us :  "  our  right  trusty  and  right  well<beloved  cousins  and 
counsellors,  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  our  High  Chancellor  of  England, 
and  George,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  Master  of  our  Horse  and  Captain-General 
of  all  our  Forces,  our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  William  Lord  Craven, 
John  Lord  Berkeley,  our  right  trusty  and  well  -  beloved  counsellor,  An- 
thony Lord  Ashley,  Chancellor  of  our  E.vchcqucr,  Sir  George  Carteret, 
Knight  and  Baronet,  Vice-Chambcrlain  of  our  Household,  and  our  trusty 
and  weil-beloved  Sir  William  Berkeley,  Knight,  and  Sir  John  Colleton, 
Knight  and  Baronet;"  who.  we  are  deliberately  informed,  "  being  excited 
with  a  laudable  and  pious  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  iaiih, 
and  the  enlargement  of"  the  British  dominions,  humbly  besought  leave 
of  the  king,  "by  their  industry  and  charge,  to  transport  and  make  an 
ample  colony"  of  his  subjects,  "in  the  parts  of  America  not  yet  culti- 
vated or  planted,  and  only  inhabited  by  some  barbarous  people  who  hav^ 
no  knowledge  of  Almighty  God.'*  *  Had  these  high  functionaries  of  the 
realm  acted  in  accordance  with  this  solemn  announcement  of  their  pious 
zeal  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  the  blessing  of  Heaven  would, 
no  doubt,  have  rested  more  largely  upon  their  noble  enterprise. 

1  All  the  countr)-  of  which  North  and  South  Admiral  Loligny  made  some  settlements  on  the 

Carolina  fonn  a  part  was  known  for  a  long  Florida  coast** 

time  hv  the  name  of  Florida,  a  name  given  by  *  Clarendon  was  the  companion  of  Charles  II. 

early  Spanish  explorers.  The  English,  after  the  in  his  exile,  and  rendered  great  service  in  his 

settlement  of  Virginia,  called  the  region  in  that  reMoraidon.  We  alt  know  the  services  of  General 

direction  South  Virginia.     From  1629,  in  the  Mnnk  (preemititiitly  the  restorer  of  the  kinc), 

reign  of  Charles  I.»  the  name  Carolana  (as  in  afterwards  created  Duke  of  Albemarle,  bir 

Heath's  claim),  and  at  times  Carolina,  began  to  George  Carteret,  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Jersey, 

bo  usee!  (set  .V.  C.  //i'>f.  Soi.  Col!.,  i.  ]>.  200).    At  npixisul  Cr'MiiWLll.  ami  gave  rcfuuc  t'.i  ("hailes, 

length,  when  the  new  charter  was  obtained,  the  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and 

name  as  it  now  stands  was  definitely  applied  to  othen.   Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  (Earl  of 

the  region  granted  to  the  Proprietors.    If  they  Shaftesbun,  )  was  particularly  commended  to  the 

had  wished,  they  could  have  adopted  some  other  king  by  General  Monk  as  one  of  the  council, 

name.  It  happened  that  the  fort  built  by  the  and  his  aWlities  ndsed  him  to  the  chancellor' 

French  in  Florida  was  called  in  Latin  "  arx  Cai^  ship.   Sir  John  CoUcton  had  impoverished  him- 

olina;"  a  Charles  fort  wns  nlso  built  by  them  in  self  in  the  royal  cause  ;  and  after  Cromweirs 

what  is  now  South  Carolina,  —  both  so  named  in  success  retired  to  Darbad<x-s,  till  the  Rcstora- 

honor  of  Charles  IX.  of  France;  yet  they  did  tion.     Lord  Herkeley  h;n!   faithfully  followed 

not  apply  the  name  to  the  territory,  which  they  rimrles  in  his  exile;  am!  his  brother.  Sir  Wil- 

continued  to  call  Florida.    Gov.  Glen  in  his  Dc-  Ham,  as  governor  of  Virginia,  caused  that  colony 

tcription  of  South  Carolina  (1761)  .says:  "The  to  adhere  to  the  king,  as  their  rightful  sovereign, 

name  rarulina.  still  retained  l>v  the  Liiglish,  is  The  Earl  of  Cr:»vcn  wa?  of  the  rri\ y  Council, 

generally  thought  to  have  been  derived  from  and  held  a  military  command  under  the  king. 

Charles  the  Ninth  of  France,  m  whose  rdgn  For  authorities,  see  Sktkh^  iht  m*t,  »/S.  C, 

11.64. 
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An  adverse  claim  was  soon  made  to  the  same  territory  under  a  grant 
obtained  in  1629,'  by  Sir  Robert  Heath,  attorney-general  of  Charles  I. 
But  he  had  failed  to  form  a  colony,  and  the  claims  of  those  to  whom  he 
had  conveyed  his  rights  were  on  that  account  set  aside.  The  Proprietors 
under  the  new  charter  began  to  make  immediate  exertions  to  form  a  setp 
tlement,  that  the  king  might  see  they  did  not  **  sleep  with  his  grant,  but 
were  promoting  his  service  and  his  subjects'  profit"  * 

Before  this,  settlers  from  Virginia  had  moved  at  various  times  south* 
ward  and  taken  up  their  residence  on  some  good  lands  on  and  near  the 
river  Chowan,  in  what  is  now  the  northeastern  part  of  North  Carolina. 
Among  these  was  a  considerable  number  of  Quakers,  at  that  time  subject 


to  religious  persecution.  It  happened  that  Sir  William  Berkeley,  one  of 
the  new  Proprietors,  was  governor  of  Virginia.  He  was  empowered  by 
the  other  Proprietors  to  form  a  government  forthwith  in  this  settlement, 
and  appoint  its  officers ;  the  appointment  of  surveyor  and  secretary  alone 
being  reserved  to  the  Proprietors  in  England.  *'We  do  likewise  send 
you  proposals  to  all  that  will  plant,  which  we  prepared  upon  receipt  of  a 
paper  from  persons  that  desired  to  settle  near  Cape  Fear,  in  which  our 
considerations  are  as  low  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  descend.   This  was 

>  X.  Carolina,  Abstraets  of  Records,  etc.,  |>.  2.       *  Letter  of  the  Lords  Proprietors  to  Sir  Wil- 

In  the  letter  of  the  Proprietors,  8th  Septemlxr,  liam  Berkeley,  September  8, 1663. 
it  is  said  the  patent  was  "  granted  in  the  5th       '  Tht  -e  fi  1! low  facsimiles  given  in  thsCiorAs^ 

year  of  King  Charles  I."   A  subsequent  copy,  ton  Year  Book,  i^y 
under  the  Great  SeaL  bean  date  August  4, 
1631. 


AUTOGRAPHS  OF  THE  LORDS  PROPRIETORS.' 
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not  intended  for  your  meridian,  where  we  hope  to  find  more  facile  people, 
who,  by  your  interest,  may  settle  upon  better  terms  for  us,  which  we  leave 
to  your  management,  with  our  opinion  that  you  grant  as  much  as  is  pos- 
sible rather  than  deter  any  from  planting  there."  Sir  WiUiam,  it  is  in- 
ferred, followed  these  instructions.  William  Drummond  was  appointed 
governor ;  ^  the  tract  of  land,  at  first  forty  miles  square,  was  named  Al- 
bemarle in  honor  of  the  duke,  and  a  council  of  six  was  constituted  to 
make  laws  with  the  consent  of  the  delegates  of  the  freemen.  These  laws 
were  to  be  transmitted  to  England  for  approval  by  the  Proprietors.  Lands 
were  granted  to  all  free  of  rent  for  three  years  ;  and  such  lands  as  had 
been  taken  by  previous  settlers  were  confirmed  to  them. 

Almost  simultaneously  another  colony  (Clarendon)  was  settled  in  what 
is  now  North  Carolina.  As  early  as  1660  some  adventurers  from  Massa- 
chusetts had  gone  to  the  Cape  Fear,  sometimes  called  the  Charles,  River, 
and  purchased  lands  from  the  Indians  ;  but  in  a  few  years  abandoned  the 
situation,  leaving  their  cattle  and  swine  in  care  of  the  natives.  To  the 
same  locality  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  Barbadoes  ^  was  directed 
on  the  grant  of  the  territory  to  the  powerful  noblemen  whose  names  are 
given  in  the  charter.  The  passage  already  quoted  from  the  letter  to  Sir 
William  Berkeley  had  reference  to  them  and  their  proposal.  Explorers, 
employed  by  "  several  gentlemen  and  merchants  "  of  Barbadoes,  were  sent 
out  (1663)  under  command  of  Hilton,  who  ascended  the  Cape  Fear  far 
inland,  and  formed  a  more  favorable  opinion  of  the  country  than  the  New 
Englanders  had  been  enabled  to  form  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  They 
purchased  from  the  Indians  "  the  river  and  land  of  Cape  Fair,"  as  they 
express  it,  and  returned  to  Barbadoes  on  January  6,  1664.  An  account  of 
their  exploration  was  published  the  same  year,  to  which  were  appended 
proposals  from  the  Proprietors,  through  their  commissioners,  Thomas 
Mudyford  and  Peter  Colleton,  to  all  who  should  settle,  at  their  own  hazard 
and  expense,  south  and  west  of  Cape  Romano,  sometimes  called  Cape 
Carteret.  This  was  a  bid  for  volunteer  settlers  south  of  the  Cape  Fear 
settlement.  Nothing  whatever,  it  appears,  was  accomplished  under  this 
offer  of  the  commissioners.  In  a  Description  of  the  Province,  with  liberal 
privileges  offered  to  settlers,  issued  also  in  London  (1666),  it  is  stated 
that  a  new  plantation  had  been  begun  by  the  1-nglish  at  Cape  Fear  on 
the  29th  of  May,  1664.  In  the  following  November,  Robert  Sandford  was 
appointed  secretary  and  John  Vassall  surveyor  of  "  Clarendon  County."  ' 
It  was  time  the  Proprietors  should  agree  upon  some  definite  and  satisfac- 
tory terms  for  settlement  in  their  territory.  While  they  did  not  sanction 
the  purchase  of  lands  from  Indians,  as  they  had  also  disallowed  the  claims 
of  the  New  England  adventurers,  they  made  to  all  colonists,  from  Barba- 
does and  elsewhere,  liberal  offers  for  settlement  ;  and  under  "  concessions 


'  He  was  commls' 
1664.  jm 


c  Proprietors  in       2  por  the  prosperous  state  of  Barbadoes,  set 
Martin's  Brit.  Colonies,  ii.  pp.  324-328. 
•  Abstracts,  etc..  North  Carolina,  p.  4. 
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and  agreement"  a  method  o£  government  was  framed,  and  John  Yeamans 
of  Barbadoes  was  knighted  by  the  king  (through  means  of  Sir  John  Col- 
leton), and  commissioned,  in  January,  1665,  governor  of  the  newly  formed 
Clarendon  County  ^  and  of  the  territory  southward  as  far  as  Florida ;  for 
in  this  direction  the  Proprietors  designed  to  place  a  third  colony  or  county. 

The  two  counties,  Albemarle  and  Clarendon,  were  formed  under  the 
charter  of  1663.  Another  charter  was  granted  by  the  good-natured  kin£^ 
in  June,  1665,  enlarging  the  limits  of  the  province  to  36°  30'  on  the  north, 
and  on  the  south  to  29°.  This  extension  may  be  ascribed  to  the  desire  of 
the  Proprietors  to  secure  beyond  doubt  the  section  on  which  the  Chowan 
colony  happened  to  be  formed  near  Virginia,  and  to  embrace,  southwardly, 
the  limits  claimed  with  respect  to  Spanish  Florida. 

We  have  very  little  knowledge  concerning  the  administrations  of  Drum- 
mond  and  of  Yeamans.  It  is  said  that  the  latter,  being  near  the  sea,  began 
at  once  to  export  lumber  and  opened  a  trade  with  Barbadoes ;  and  reports 
so  favorable  were  carried  thither,  and  so  many  were  induced  to  follow  the 
first  emigrants,  that  the  authorities  of  the  island  interposed,  and  forbade, 
under  severe  penalties,  "the  spiriting  off  "  of  their  people.  In  Albemarle, 
Drummond  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  Stephens  as  governor  in  1667.  In 
Clarendon,  the  colony  soon  ceased  to  prosper,  and  mos^  if  not  all,  of  the  col- 
onists bad  abandoned  it  in  1667.  ^^^^^  understand  better  why  they  did 
so  if  we  bear  in  raind  that  the  territory  of  the  Lords  Proprietors  was  very 
extensive.  There  were  other  places,  not  yet  explored,  more  convenient  for 
commerce,  more  defensible,  more  fruitful,  more  desirable  in  all  respects  ; 
the  advantages  of  which  would  naturally  draw  off  settlers  from  the  less 
favorable  localities  selected  before  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country 
was  obtained.  The  Tropnctors,  as  we  have* said,  thought  of  forming,  with 
larger  j)rei)arations,  a  colony  still  further  south.  The  famous  harbor  of 
Port  Royal,  in  what  is  now  iiouth  Carolina,  was  the  locaiily  they  desired  to 


1  January  7,  1664-5.  "Minute  :  although  the 
count)-  of  C]a.reiulon,  etc.,  be,  for  the  present, 
under  the  government  of  Sir  J.  Vcamans,  yet  it 
is  purposed  that  a  part  of  it,  south  and  west  of 
Cape  Romania^  shall  be  a  distinct  goveniment 
and  be  cnllcd  Craven  County."  AkOratU,  Cett. 
S.  C  J/tsi.  Sfc,  i-  p.  97. 

Chalmers  ( "  Annals,"  fn  Carrotrs  ffiftf.  CM^ 
ti.  p.  2S9)  says  Yeamans  .uid  hU  rn'iitiiif*  nr- 
rivcd  at  Cape  Fear  "  during  the  autumn  of  1665." 
Dr.  Hawks  gives  May,  1664,  on  p.  83  (toI.  ii), 
and  1665  on  pp.  181  and  453.  From  the  Charles- 
ton Year  Book^  iSSj,  p.  359,  it  appears  Yeamans 
bad  ample  powers  in  T665  to  explore  the  coast 
soutli  .tikI  west  <if  C.ijn  Roman.  He  did  sail 
from  Barbadoes  for  that  purpose,  in  October, 
and  did  go  at  that  time  to  Cape  Fear,  of  whidi 
he  was  governor  by  appointment  nine  months 
before,  fic  may  have  been  at  Barbadoes  merely 
for  the  i)urpose  of  making  ready  for  that  explo- 


ration. \Vc  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  settling 
at  Cape  Fear  in  May,  1664,  whctlicr  Yeamans 
WIS  or  was  not,  at  that  timt ,  the:  loader  of  the 
colonists.  In  Sandford's  kfiat%on  (1666)  the  ex- 
pression "  the  great  and  growing  necessities  of 
the  Knglish  colonv  in  rh.irle"  river,"  when  Ye.i- 
mans  arrived  (November,  1665),  seems  to  refer 
to  colonists  already  there,  tt  was  for  the  inter* 
(  -t  >  nf  the  Proprietors  to  secure  —  ;is  they  did  in 
1665  —  services  of  such  a  man  not  only  for 
Clarendon,  but  as  their  "  lieutenant-general  ** 

for  further  service^  s  uithwird  ii;  their  policy 
above  indicated.  I  hc  ditificulty  appears  to  be 
that  Sir  John  liad  ;v  policy-  of  his  own, —  to  grow 
rich  ;  and  that  his  real  home  was  all  the  while 
in  Barbadoes.  He  did  not  sacrifice  himself  for 
the  emolament  of  their  lordships  either  at  Cape 
Fear  or  at  Ashley  River*  as  srill  be  apparent  in 
oarsabseqaent  namliTe» 
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occupy  and  (with  unusual  display  of  wisdom)  to  fortify.  For  reasons,  how- 
ever, which  will  appear  hereafter,  when  we  treat  of  South  Carolina,  the  col- 
onists, after  visiting  Port  Royal,  and  after  a  temporary  settlement  at  Albe- 
marle Point  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Ashley  River,  finally  settled  down 
on  the  opposite  side,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers, 
and  founded  the  present  city  of  Charleston.  There  was,  indeed,  enough  to 
discourage  the  settlers  at  Cape  Fear  independently  of  the  more  extensive 
preparation  by  the  Proprietors  to  place  a  colony  in  a  better  situation.  Sec- 
retary Sandford  (in  his  Relation  of  his  voyage  in  1666)  incidentally  men- 
tions :  "  Wee  were  in  actuall  warre  with  the  natives  att  Clarendon,  and  had 
killed  and  sent  away  many  of  them,  for  they  [the  more  southern  Indians] 
frequently  discoursed  with  us  concerning  the  warre,  told  us  the  natives 
were  noughts,  their  land  sandy  and  barren,  their  country  sickly."  Sur- 
veyor-General Vassall,  in  a  letter  from  Virginia  (Oct.  6,  1667),  speaks  of 
the  loss  of  the  plantation  on  Charles  River  and  his  furnishing  shipping  to 
carry  away  "such  weak  persons  as  were  not  able  to  go  by  land."  And  a 
letter  from  Boston  (Dec.  16,  1667)  states  that  Cape  Fear  was  deserted, 
and  the  settlers  "come  hither,  some  to  Virginia."  ' 

Here  let  us  notice  the  policy  and  plans  of  the  Proprietors  with  respect 
to  their  distant  colonies.  The  two  charters  differ  only  in  a  few  particu- 
lars. The  second  increases  the  extent  of  territory,  its  main  object,  gives 
power  to  subdivide  the  province  into  distinct  governments,  and  is  a  little 
more  explicit  with  regard  to  religious  toleration.  No  person  was  to  be  mo- 
lested for  difference  of  religious  opinion  or  practice  who  did  not  actually 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  community.  With  regard  to  political  privileges, 
there  is  an  important  clause  in  both  charters  conferring  upon  the  Proprie- 
tors power  to  ordain  any  laws  and  constitutions  whatsoever  (if  consonant 
to  reason  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  England),  but 
only  *'  by  and  with  the  advice,  assent,  and  approbation  of  the  freemen,"  or 
the  majority  of  them,  or  of  their  delegates  or  deputies,  who,  for  enacting 
such  ordinances,  were  to  be  duly  assembled  from  time  to  time.  These 
privileges,  we  shall  see  in  the  history  of  the  colony,  were  maintained  by 
the  people  with  a  pertinacity  commensurate  with  their  importance,  when- 
ever their  lordships  attempted  to  control  the  colonists  without  due  regard 
to  their  approbation  and  consent.  The  charter  reserved  to  the  king  only 
allegiance  and  sovereignty  ;  in  all  other  respects  the  Proprietors  were  abso- 
lute lords,  with  no  other  service  or  duty  to  their  monarch  than  the  annual 
payment  of  a  trifling  sum  of  money,  and  in  case  gold  or  silver  should  be 
found  a  fourth  part  thereof. 

On  August  6,  1663,  a  letter  to  the  Proprietors,  from  members  of  a 
Cape  Fear  company  of  New  England  adventurers,  claimed  full  liberty  to 
choose  their  governors,  make  and  confirm  laws,  and  to  be  free  from  taxes, 
except  such  as  they  might  impose  on  themselves,  and  deprecated  "discour- 
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agement  in  reference  to  their  government"  as  to  the  accustomed  privileges 
of  English  colonists.  While  their  claims  were  not  conceded,  this  letter 
was  answered  generally  by  their  lordships,  on  August  25th,  announcing 
their  concessions  to  all  wishing  to  settle  in  Carolina.*  The  New  England 
claim  of  privileges  is  wcnrthy  of  notice  for  what  we  now  call  "advanced 
ideas."  And  if  we  compare  the  charters  of  Connecticut  (1662)  and  Rhode 
Island  (1663)  with  that  of  Carolina  (1665),  it  will  appear  that  the  self-inter- 
est  of  Clarendon*  and  his  associates  stood  in  the  way  of  their  securing  to 
their  colony  some  civil  privileges  which  it  woald  not  have  seemed  strange 
at  that  time  to  concede.  And  it  may  as  well  be  stated  here,  at  once,  that 
besides  considerations  of  self-interest  it  was  also  the  express  policy  of  their 
lordships  to  "avoid  erecting  a  numerous  democracy"  in  their  province.  To 
carry  out  this  policy,  a  grand  scheme  of  government,  called  the  Funda- 
mental Constitutions,  was  framed  by  Shaftesbury  and  the  philosopher 
Locke,  and  solemnly  confirmc  !  as  a  compact  among  themselves,  —  the  Pro- 
prietors,—  and  which  was  to  be  unalterable  forever.  A  scheme  more  Uto- 
pian, more  unsuited  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  colonists,  could  hardly 
have  been  devised.  Yet  its  adoption  by  the  people  was  recommended, 
ordered,  stubbornly  insisted  on  by  their  lordships  at  the  risk  of  balking  — 
as,  for  a  while,  it  did  balk  —  the  prosperity  of  their  colony.  The  first  set 
of  the  unalterable  Constitutions  is  dated  21st  July,  1669 ;  the  second  was 
issued  in  March,  1670, — and  so  on  till  a  fifth  set  bad  been  constructed. 
Under  the  right  conferred  by  the  charter,  respecting  the  consent  of  the 
freemen,  or  their  ddegates,  in  establishing  laws  and  constitutions,  such 
consent  was  never  formally  given ;  and  the  code  was,  at  least  in  South  Car- 
olina, again  and  again  rejected.  It  was  a  gage  of  political  contention  fool- 
ishly thrown  down ;  but  in  taking  it  up,  the  colonists  were  made  ardent 
students  of  political  riglits. 

By  these  Constitutions,  the  eldest  Proprietor  was  made  Palatine,  —  a  sort 
of  king  of  the  province.  The  oth  er  seven  Proprietors  were  to  be  high 
functionaries:  admiral,  chamberlain,  constable,  chief  justice,  chancellor,  high 
steward,  and  treasurer.^    There  was  to  be  a  Parliament :  eight  superior 


'  Sec  Aitlraets,  rfc,  rclatin,^  to  Colonial  Hist, 
of  N.  C,  p.  3;  also  for  this  letter.  Hawks,  ii. 
p.  23 ;  and  for  a  copy  of  the  declaration,  etc.,  of 
25th  August,  Rivers'  SkeUkrf  ikt  Hia.  •/  So, 
Carolina,  p.  335. 

«  Sec  Chalmers'  "Annals"  in  Carroirs  CoUtc- 
iims^  K.  p.  388,  with  respect  to  charges  against 
Clarendon. 

•  Under  their  charter  they  could  grant  titles 
of  honor,  provided  they  were  not  like  those  of 
Englaiu!.  A  provincial  ndliilify  wn?  accurdinjjly 
created  utider  the  titles  of  Landgraves  and  Cas* 
siques.  The  province  was  divided  into  coun- 
ties; t.ith  roiintv  inti)  tii^ht  si^iiorics,  cii^ht  bar- 
onies,  and  four  precincts,  and  each  precinct  into 
six  ootomies  for  the  connon  people.  Each  of 
the  otho-  divisions  (that  is»  exduding  the  pre- 


cincts) was  to  contain  13,000  acres;  the  sign<^ 
rii.  >  for  \Vx  Tt.  ijirietors,  the  barnnie*  for  the  pro. 
vincial  nubilily,  to  Ik:  perpetually  anitcxcd  to  the 
hereditary  title.  These  nobles  were,  in  the  6rst 
)n«t:inre.  to  ho  appointed  by  their  Iorfl>liip>.  In 
their  subsequent  endeavors  to  establish  this 
scheme  of  government  quite  a  large  numlxr  of 
provincial  noble?  were  created  :  the  philoso* 
pher  Locke,  James  Carteret,  Sir  John  Veamans 
to  begin  with,  and  many  others,  from  time  to 
time,  till  the  title  of  I..uu!i.',ravc  —  .md  there  \s  ere 
Cassiqucs  also  —  must  have  appeared  to  the  re- 
cipient as  tidicnioua  as  it  was  to  Albemarle  to 

be  first  Palatine,  Craven  first  Ilii^h  d instable, 
Berlceley  first  Chancellor,  Ashley  Chief  Justice, 
Carteret  Admiral,  and  Colleton  High  Steward 
of  Carolina. 
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courts,  one  to  each  Proprietor  according  to  his  high  office ;  county  and 
precinct  courts  ;  and  a  grand  Executive  Council,  among  whose  duties  was 
the  preparation  and  first  enactment  of  all  matters  to  be  submitted  to  Par- 
liament. Among  the  carefully  composed  articles  in  these  Constitutions 
should  be  noticed  such  as  enjoin  that  no  person  above  seventeen  years  of 
age  could  have  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the  law  who  was  not  a  member 
of  some  church  ;  and  no  one  could  hold  an  estate  or  become  a  freeman  of  the 
province,  or  have  any  habitation  in  it,  who  did  not  acknowledge  a  God  and 
that  He  is  publicly  and  solemnly  to  be  worshipped.  Moreover,  in  the  set 
of  the  Constitutions  printed  and  sent  over  for  adoption,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land '  was  made  the  established  church,  and  "  it  alone  shall  be  allowed  to 
receive  a  public  maintenance  by  grant  of  Parliament."  It  was  also  en- 
joined that  no  one  seventeen  years  old  should  have  any  estate  or  posses- 
sion or  the  protection  of  the  law  in  the  province,  unless  he  subscribed  the 
Fundamental  Constitutions  and  promised  in  writing  to  defend  and  main- 
tain them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

Their  lordships  in  England,  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  their  appointed  offi- 
cers in  the  colonies,  as  in  duty  bound,  contended  strenuously  for  the  adop- 
tion of  this  preposterous  form  of  government  till  the  year  1698  ;  and  hardly 
then  did  the  incontrovertible  logic  of  events  convince  them  of  their  folly. 
A  late  historian  of  North  Carolina  remarks,  "Their  lordships  theorized, 
the  colonists  felt ;  the  Proprietors  drew  pictures,  but  the  hardy  woodsmen 
of  Carolina  were  grappling  with  stern  realities.  Titles  of  nobility,  orders 
of  precedence,  the  shows  of  an  empty  pageantry,  were  to  them  but  toys 
which  might  amuse  children  ;  but  there  was  no  romance  in  watching  the 
savage,  or  felling  the  forest,  or  planting  the  corn,  or  gathering  the  crop, 
with  the  ever-present  weapon  in  reach  of  the  laboring  hand." 

There  was  another  cause  of  irritation  on  the  part  of  the  colonists,  both 
in  North  and  South  Carolina.  The  terms  of  the  tenure  of  land  were  of 
paramount  interest  to  them  and  their  children.  The  quantity  offered  in 
1663  was  augmented  in  1666,  and  two  years  later,  by  the  *'  Great  Deed 
of  Grant,"  the  fear  of  forfeiture  was  removed  for  not  clearing  and  plant- 
ing a  specified  portion  of  the  land;  in  other  words,  settlers  were  per- 
mitted to  hold  lands  as  they  were  held  in  the  adjoining  royal  province 
of  Virginia.  At  first  each  freeman  received  one  hundred  acres,  the  same 
for  his  wife,  each  child  and  man-servant,  and  fifty  for  each  woman-servant ; 
paying  a  half-penny  per  acre.  After  the  expiration  of  servitude,  each  ser- 
vant received  a  liberal  quantity  of  land  with  implements  for  tillage.^  In 
1669,  in  the  settling  of  the  colony  at  Ashley  River,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  were  offered  to  all  free  persons  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  the 
same  for  able-bodied  men-servants ;  and  a  proportionate  increase  for  others, 


1  J},.    .  r 

ter,  bii 
the  early  :>< 
lishment  01 


■    '        ation,  occasioned  much  dissatisfaction  and  active 
t  opposition. 

*  M  Britf  DtscrtptioH^  etc  ;  also  Hawks,  ii 

LiC  ^U^'^i-xl  .cu    ■)  \.^\       p.  149* 
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if  they  arrived  before  the  25th  of  March,  1670 ;  then  a  less  number  of 
acres  for  subsequent  arrivals.  The  annual  rent  was  a  penny  or  ths  valu€ 
if  a  penny  per  acre  (as  also  announced  in  the  unalterable  Constitutions) ; 
payments  to  begin  September,  16891'  When  Governor  Sayle  died  (a  year 
after  settling  on  Ashley  River),  Sir  John  Yeamans  came  ^om  Barbadoes 
to  the  new  settlement;  and  having  been  made  a  landgrave  daimed  the 
government  as  vice-palatine  under  the  Ftmdamental  Constitutions.  Such 
claim  was  denied  by  the  colonists  \  ^  but  he  soon  received  a  commission, 
and  his  first  measure,  on  assuming  control,  was  to  have  an  accurate  survey 
made  and  a  record  of  lands  held  by  settlers  in  South  Carolina,  with  a  view 
to  the  collection  of  quit-rents  for  the  Proprietors.  When  ten  vears  of 
outlay  for  their  province  had  brought  them  no  pecuniary  return,  they  be- 
gan to  think  "the  country  was  not  worth  having  at  that  rate."  They 
removed  their  former  favorite  Yeamans,  because  further  outlays  were  in- 
curred, and  placed  West  in  authority,  who  had  attended  more  successfully 
to  tiieir  interests.  In  November,  1682,  all  prior  terms  for  granting  land 
were  annulled,  and  if  a  penny  an  acre  (the  words  "or  the  value  of  a 
penny"  being  omitted)  was  not  paid,  a  right  of  reentry  was  claimed:  "to 
enter  and  distraine,  and  the  distress  or  distresses  then  and  there  found 
to  take,  lead,  and  carry  and  drive  away  and  impound,  and  to  detain  and 
keep  untU  they  shall  be  fully  satisfied  and  paid  all  arrears  of  the  said 
rent."  This  produced  inequality  of  tenure,  or  operated  to  the  injury  of 
many  who  had  previously  taken  up,  on  more  liberal  terms,  only  part  of 
the  lands  they  were  entitled  to.*  Their  lordships  were  too  just  to  inter- 
fere with  the  stability  of  titles,  but  the  alteration  of  the  tenure  for  new 
grants  or  of  the  mode  of  conveyance,  from  time  to  time,  was  at  least 
unwise.  Besides,  there  was  scarcely  any  coin  in  the  province,  and  the 
people  found  it  hard  that  they  could  no  longer  pay  in  merchantable  pro- 
duce. To  their  reasonable  request  for  relief  and  a  better  encouragement 
to  new  settlers  came  the  reply,  *'  We  insist  to  sell  our  lands  our  own  way.** 
With  this  rc\)\y  a  peremptory  order  was  sent  that  the  third  set  of  the 
unalterable  Constitutions  should  be  put  in  force. 

A  part  of  this  manifest  diminution  of  the  generosity  of  the  Proprietors 
and  their  unwillingness  to  bestow  further  concessions  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  opposition  their  ^vorite  scheme  of  government  had  encoun- 
tered in  both  cok>nies,  and  especially  by  a  rebellious  outbreak  which  had 
just  occurred  in  Albemarle  County.  Clarendon  County  at  Cape  Fear  had 
broken  up  and  disappeared,  as  we  have  related  ;  and  henceforth  our  atten- 
tion must  be  directed  to  Albemarle  at  the  northern  end  of  the  province 
and  the  Ashley  River  colony  at  the  south,  remote  from  each  other,  with  a 

'  Imtructiona  for  Gov.  Saylc,  July  27,  1669.  See  also  memorial  from  members  of  the  assenw 

'  They  said,  "  Sir  John  intended  to  make  this  bly  in  Clarendon  County,  probably  in  1666,  «sk- 

%  Cape  Feare  Settlement."    CAarUsUm  Viar  in^'  for  better  terms  of  land  than  iti  the  agree- 

Bo&k,  p.  376.  ment  with  V'eamans;  otherwise  the  county  may 

*  Letter  of  the  people  in  South  Carolina  to  be  abMdoned.   See  Mtlraets,  tte^  p.  6  (N^  Cttl^ 

Sothel,  1691;  SketeA  9/ ffitf.  9/ S.       p.  429.  olina). 
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vast  forest  intervening,  the  dwelling  place  of  numerous  tribes  of  Indians. 
Before  the  province  was  authoritatively  divided  (1729),  it  had  divided  itself, 
as  it  were,  into  North  and  South  Carolina;  and  it  is  best  that,  in  this 
narrative,  we  should  begin  to  call  them  so. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  Quakers,  who  were  in  close  association  and 
unison,  and  so  far  influential  in  action,'  opposed  the  Fundamental  Con- 
stitutions and  the  Church  of  England  establishment ;  and  all  the  settlers 
looked  upon  the  enforcement  of  the  recent  orders  of  the  Proprietors  — 
the  displacement  of  an  easy  and  liberal  method  of  government  without 
asking  their  assent  —  as  a  violation  of  the  terms  of  settlement,  and  of  the 
inducements  at  first  held  out  to  them."''  Governor  Stephens  endeavored 
to  enforce  the  orders  of  the  Proprietors,  but  he  died  soon  after  receiving 
them,  and  was  succeeded  by  Carteret,  president  of  the  council,  till  an 
appointment  should  be  made.  Carteret  appears  not  to  have  been  of  a 
nature  to  contend  against  the  disaffection  and  turbulence  which  had  arisen, 
and,  in  1675,  went  to  England  to  make  known  personally,  it  is  said,  the 
distracted  condition  of  the  colony.  But  two  of  the  colonists,  Eastchurch 
and  Miller,  had  also  gone  over  to  represent,  personally,  the  grievances  of 
the  people.  They  seemed,  to  the  Proprietors,  the  ablest  men  to  carry  out 
their  instructions  ;  and  the  former  was  made  governor  and  the  latter 
deputy  of  Earl  Shaftesbury  and  secretary  of  the  province  ;  he  was  also 
made,  by  the  commissioners  of  the  king's  revenue,  collector  of  such 
revenue  in  Albemarle.  They  sailed  for  Carolina  in  1677,  but  the  new 
governor  remained  a  long  while  in  the  West  Indies  (winning  "  a  lady  and 
her  fortune  "),  and  died  soon  after  reaching  Albemarle.  Miller  as  repre- 
senting Eastchurch,  but  really  without  legal  authority  to  act  as  governor, 
ruled  with  a  high  hand.  He  had  gone  to  represent  the  grievances  of 
hi.s  fellow  colonists  ;  he  returned  to  harass  them  still  more.  The  new 
"model"  of  government,  the  denial  of  "a  free  election  of  an  assembly" 
(as  the  Pasquotank  people  complained),  the  attempt  to  enforce  strictly  the 
navigation  laws,  the  collection  of  the  tax  on  tobacco  at  their  very  doors,^ 
his  drunkenness  and  "  putting  the  people  in  general  by  his  threats  and 
actions  in  great  dread  of  their  lives  and  estates,"  as  the  Proprietors  them- 
selves express  it,  became  intolerable  to  the  colonists. 

*  Tow.irds  1700.  "about  half  of  the  .Albemarle  ony.    The  Hon.  W.  L.  Saunders,  the  present 

settlement  was  composed  of  Quakers."  (Hawks,  Secretary  of  State  of  North  Carolina,  has  dis- 

ii.  p.  89.)    They  had  hccn,  at  an  earlier  day,  cussed  this  subject,  and  shows  from  the  Shaftcs- 

driven  from  Massachusetts  and  Virginia.  (lb.  p.  bury  Papers,  which  were  unknown  to  Chalmers 

362.)  They  did  not,  however,  at  any  tinv    •■   imt  that  what  has  been  considered  a  constitution 

to  3,000,  and  constituted  a  small  min<'           lie  was  merely  the  "Concessions  of  Januar)-  7th, 

whole  population  in  the  colon            >).  i'''65."  a  tr.Tii>cript  of  which  had  been  sent  to 

^  It  is  said  by  historians  tiia:   i  -urt  of  con-  Governor  .Stephens.    See  pamphlet,  1885,  p.  31, 

stitution  had  been  given  the  colon v  rtt  ,Albc-  tftf. 

marie,  in  1667,  when  Stephens  tie.  The  revenue,  collected  by  Miller  in  six 

It  is  expl '      '  '    '  '              ?■            ^^^^^^      '  '  '     '  '      '   '     3^"'  5.000  dollars 

p.  524,  a>                          ..a^^^BH^^B^      ■  ca    Hawks'  North 

said  not  ' 
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The  New  Englanders,  with  their  characteristic  enterprise,  had  long 
been  sailing  through  the  shallow  waters  of  the  Sound  in  coasting  vessels, 
adapted  to  such  navigation,  and  had  largely  monopolized  the  trade  of 
North  Carolina ;  buying  or  trafficking  for  lumber  and  cattle,  which  they 
sold  in  the  West  Indies,  and  bringing  back  rum,  molasses,  salt,  and  sugar, 
they  exchanged  these  for  tobacco,  which  they  carried  to  Massachusetts, 
and  shipped  thence  to  Europe  without  much  regard  to  the  navigation 
laws.  Miller,  according;  to  instructions  sent  to  Governor  Fastchurch, 
sought  to  break  up  this  tiinviiiL;  and  lucrative  business,  rt:v1  to  introduce 
a  more  direct  trade  with  England.  The  pojnilace  generally,  including 
the  Quakers,  had  their  own  grievances,  and  fraternized  with  the  New 
England  skippers.  Cillarn,  one  of  these  bold  captains,  arrived  with  his 
vessel  laden  witli  ilic  conmiuditics  the  people  needed,  and  armed,  this 
time,  with  cannon.  A  wealthy  Quaker,  Durant,  was  on  board  with  him. 
On  land,  John  Culpepper,  who  had  lately  left  South  Carolina,  where  he 
had  created  commotions,  became  a  leader  of  the  malcontents.  Influ- 
enced, no  doubt,  by  the  recent  rebellion  of  Bacon  in  Virginia,  some  par> 
ticipators  in  which  bad  taken  refuge  among  them,  and  led  on  by  men 
of  courage  whose  hard-earned  emoluments  were  threatened  with  ruin,  the 
insurgents  seized  and  imprisoned  Miller  and  seven  of  the  proprietary  dep- 
uties, and  took  from  the  former  a  large  amount  of  money  which  he  had 
collected  for  the  king.  They  had  won  over  to  their  side  the  remaining 
deputy,  the  president  of  the  council ;  and  together  they  now  governed 
the  colony  as  seemed  best  to  them.  But  they  were  aware  that  violence 
and  usurpation  could  not  be  passed  over  with  impunity  by  higher  author- 
ity ;  and  as  Miller  and  some  of  his  adherents  had  escaped  and  gone  to 
England,  Culpepper  and  Holden  were  also  sent  to  the  Proprietors  on  a 
mission  of  ex{)lanation.  The  explanation  of  neither  party  was  entirely 
satisfactory.  Miller  lost  his  offices,  and  Culpc]:)pcr,  though  he  was  un- 
punished by  the  Proprietors,  was  seized  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Customs  to  answer  for  the  revenue  money  which  had  been  used  in  the 
time  of  the  disorders.  He  was  put  on  trial,  in  i680t  for  V  treason  com- 
mitted  without  the  realm."  It  is  said  by  Chafaners  that  the  j  udges  ruled 
that  taking  up  arms  against  the  proprietary  government  was  treason 
against  the  king.  Notwithstanding  this  view  of  the  case,  Culpepper  was 
acquitted  of  treason,  because  Shaftesbury  asserted  that  the  county  of  Al- 
bemarle had  not  a  regular  government,  and  the  offence  of  the  prisoner 
amounted  to  no  more  than  a  riot.^ 

At  this  time  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  sold  his  proprietary  share  to  Seth 

'  Bancroft,  ii.  pp.  161,  162,  ed.  l^sb,  views  pare  this  self-excusatory  answer  with  the  manly 

the  Culpepper  rebellion  as  •!)  outgrowth  of  "remonstrance  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pasquo- 

the  spirit  of  freedom,  not  mere  lawlessness,  tank,"  who  wanted,  first  of  all,  "a  free  Farlla- 

Sec  documents  in  Hawks'  North  CarotitUf  iL  meiU."   This  manifesto  has  been  ridiculed  by 

PP'  374'>377;  alM  the  ''Answer  of  the  Lords  Chalmers  and  Hmito;  Wheeler  appein  to liava 

Proprietors."  p.  3*?  nf  .Vot-th  CaroUua  under  Ike    the  right  conception  of  it. 
Preprietary  Gnvrnment,  pamphlet,  1S84.  Com- 
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Sothel,  who  was  appointed  governor.  Mr.  John  Harvey,  as  president  oi 
the  council  at  Albemarle,  was  to  exercise  the  functions  of  governor  till 
Sothel's  arrival.  The  latter,  on  bis  voyage,  was  captured  by  an  Algerine 
corsair ;  Harvey  died ;  Jenkins  was  made  governor,  and  was  deposed  by 
the  people  without  rqirimand  from  the  Proprietors ;  and  in  February, 
1681,  Wilkinson  was  appointed  These  sudden  changes  in  executive  au- 
thority were  unfortunate  for  the  prestige  of  propriet^y  power  in  the  col- 
ony ;  for  all  this  while  and  until  Sothel  came  in  16^3,  the  old  adherents 
of  the  Culpepper  party,  or  the  popular  party,  held  control  in  Albemarle. 
But  still  more  unfortunate  for  the  Proprietors  was  the  coming  of  Sothel. 
He  seems  to  have  purchased  his  place  as  FrQ})rietor  and  to  have  come  as 
governor  in  order  to  have  a  clear  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  rapacity. 
If  he  was  "a  sober,  moderate  man,"  as  his  colleagues  thought  when  they 
intrusted  their  interests  and  the  welfare  of  the  county  to  his  hands,  his 
association  with  the  Algerincs  must  have  materially  changed  Ins  character. 
In  1688,  the  outraged  colonists  seized  him,  intending  to  send  him  to  Eng- 
land for  trial.  On  his  appeal  this  was  not  done,  but  the  case  referred 
to  the  colonial  assembly,  who  condemned  him.  -  His  sentence,  however, 
amounted  only  to  banishment  for  twelve  months  and  perpetual  deposition 
from  authority.  Proprietor  though  he  was.  He  went  to  South  Carolina, 
and  his  further  career  will  be  noticed  when  we  review  the  history  of  that 
colony. 

The  next  year  Philip  Ludwell,  of  Virginia,  was  made  governor,  and 
after  four  years  was  transferred  to  South  Carolina  and  appointed  governor 
of  both  colonies.  For  more  than  twenty  years  North  Carolina  was  governed 
by  a  deputy  of  the  governor  at  Charleston,  or  (when  there  was  no  deputy 
appointed)  by  the  president  of  her  own  council.  The  Albemarle  colony 
had  become  to  the  Proprietors  only  a  source  of  ve.xation.  At  any  rate, 
they  acted  wisely  in  leaving  its  management,  in  some  measure,  under  the 
control  of  tho«?e  more  conversant  with  its  affairs  than  their  lordships  in 
England  could  possibly  be.  Their  own  mismanagement,  in  truth,  was  the 
principal  cause  of  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  people.^ 

After  Sothel's  banishment  the  executive  authority  belonged,  as  a  rule,  to 
the  president  of  the  council  till  Ludwell  received  it  in  1689.  On  the  lat> 
ter's  removal  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  Lillington  acted  as  deputy  in  Albemarle. 
In  1695,  Thomas  Harvey  became  deputy  governor  by  appointment  from 
Archdde,  the  Quaker  Proprietor  (who  was  sent  over  to  heal  grievances  in 
both  colonies),  and  was  followed  in  1699  by  Henderson  Walker,  president 
of  the  council.  In  1704,  Robert  Daniel  was  appointed  deputy  by  Gover- 
nor Johnson,  of  South  Carolina.  John  Porter,  a  Quaker,  or  sympathizer 
with  the  Quakers  (sent  to  England  to  complain  of  Daniel  and  legislation  in 
favor  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  colony  by  '* The  Vestry  Act"),  with 

>  The  histories  of  North  Carolina— throogh  ord*  of  the  popular  anenMj  wfll  be  iiodeeA 
lack  of  records  >~' are  deficient  in  explaining  the  hcveafter* 
political  aims  of  the  people.  The  lack  oiE  rec*  , 
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the  assistance  of  Archdale,  prevailed  on  the  Proprietors  to  order  Daniel's 
removal,  and  Governor  Johnson  appointed  (1705)  Thomas  Carey  in  his 
place.  He  was  as  little  acceptable  to  the  Quakers  in  North  Carolina  as 
his  predecessor  had  been,  and  through  their  influence  in  England  at  this 
conjuncture  the  appointment  of  a  deputy  by  the  executive  in  South  Car- 
olina was  suspended,  Carey  was  removed,  and  a  new  Proprietary  Council 
formed,  including  Porter  and  several  Quakers.  Porter  returned  to  North 
Carolina  in  1707,  and  called  together  the  new  council,  who  chose  William 
Glover,  a  Churchman,  president,  and,  as  such,  acting  governor.  He,  how- 
ever, as  Carey  had  done,  required  conformity  to  the  English  laws  r&> 
specting  official  oaths,  which  were  displeasing  to  the  Quakers  ;  and  Porter 
in  opposition  declared  Glover's  election  as  president  illegal,  formed  a  coa- 
lition with  Carey,  whom  he  bad  before  caused  to  be  displaced,  and  secured 
his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  council.  There  were  now  two  claim- 
ants for  executive  nuthority,  and  no  power  at  hand  to  'leridc  between 
them.  Carey  and  Glover  sat  in  opposite  rooms  with  their  respective  coun- 
cils. Daniel,  being  a  landgrave,  and  having  thereby  a  right  to  a  seat  in 
the  Upper  House,  —  as  the  council  with  the  governor  was  styled,  —  sat 
alternately  with  one  and  the  other,  and  no  doubt  enjoyed  their  alterca- 
tions. 

A  new  rebdlion,  so-called,  now  broke  oiit,  based  apparently  on  local 
party  strife.  At  first  Carey  and  his  Quaker  supporters  opposing  Glover 
and  his  party  sought  and  ohtained  control  of  the  assembly  ;  and  when 
Edward  Hyde  came  from  England  with  letters  on  authority  of  which  he 
claimed  executive  power,'  the  Carey  party,  at  first  favorable  to  him,  finally, 
on  losing  control  of  the  next  assembly,  directed  itself  against  him.  Hyde's 
life  was  endangered  by  Carey's  armed  opposition;  and  Spotswood,  the 
energetic  governor  of  Virginia,  sent  him  military  aid  and  put  down  his 
opponents.^  Carey,  on  his  way  through  Virginia,  was  arrested  by  Spots- 
wood  and  sent  to  ICngland  for  trial.  This  was  the  occasion  of  Lcvd  Dart- 
mouth's circular  letter  to  all  the  colonies  "to  send  over  no  more  prison- 
ers for  crimes  or  misdemeanors  without  proof  of  their  guilt." 

According  to  the  latest  history,  —  that  of  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks,  —  another 


1  Hit  oommtufon  a«  deputy  governor  was 

to  come  from  the  Executive  in  South  Carolina. 
The  governor  there  —  Tyntc  —  was  dead,  and 
Hyde's  formal  commbsion  delayed.  In  Decem- 
ber. 1710^  it  was  proposed  among  the  Proprie- 
tors to  appoint  a  scparite  i^ovemor  fur  North 
Carolina.  Hyde  received  the  appointment,  and 
vas  sworn  in  —  the  first  "  Governor  of  North 
Carolina"  — in  1712.    Abstr<uts,  et\,  A'  C..  p. 

The  population  of  the  colony  was  at  this 
time  about  ifio^  white  and  Made 

*  Wc  ran,  to  ?omc  extent,  untJcrstand  the 
aiiUt  at  this  time,  of  the  popular  party,  from 
letters  of  Gov.  Spotawood  (July  sSth  and  30th). 
The  people  drmandrd  Hu  nftal  0/  tertmn  tarn. 


One  of  these  was  probably  that  which  excluded 
Quakers  from  all  offices  for  which  oaths  were 
a  prerequisite,  as  no  reservation  was  in:uir  for 
conscientious  scruples  ;  and  another,  that  which 
impo-scc!  a  fine  of  £^  on  any  one  promoting  his 
own  ilcition  or  not  qualifying  as  prt-;cr;licd. 
Perhaps  the  disaffection  was  more  deeply  seated. 
In  1717  the  Rev.  John  Unnstone  said  the  peo* 
pie  acinowMi;i,f  ;/,»  power  not  derhvd from  them- 
selves.  This  opinion,  at  any  rate,  appears  to 
be  consistent  with  the  tenor  of  events.  See 
Hnwks,  ii.  pp.  4?-;.  4:6,  50<),  anJ  512  ;  and 
N.  Carolina  under  the  Proprietary  Gooemment^ 
36  (pamphlet),  1884. 
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result  of  this  acrimonious  contest  was  the  deplorable  massacre  of  hundreds 
of  defenceless  white  settlers,  men,  women,  and  children,  by  the  Tuscarora 
Indians.  This  is  doubtless  merely  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc^  We  must 
ascribe  hostilities  solely  to  encroachments  on  the  lands  of  the  natives ; 
to  ill  treatment  by  traders  and  others ;  and  to  the  killing  of  one  of  their 
number,  which  called  for  revenge.  The  Tuscaroras,  it  was  thought,  could 
muster  1,200  warriors.  They  suddenly  made  their  onslaught  at  daybreak. 
September  22,  [711.  Their  special  task  in  the  diabolical  conspiracy  vras 
to  murder  all  the  whites  along  the  Roanoke,  while  other  tribes  conthicted 
a  simultaneous  attack  upon  other  sections.  The  wielding  of  the  blood- 
dripping  knife  and  tomahawk,  the  conflaj^ration  of  dwelling;??  and  barns, 
the  murderous  rush  upon  the  victims  who,  here  and  there,  had  hidden 
themselves  and  who  ran  out  from  the  blazing  fires  to  a  fate  scarcely  less 
dreadful,  with  other  horrors  we  are  unwilh'n;:^  to  relate,  continued  for 
three  days.  One  hundred  and  fifty  were  slain  on  the  Roanoke,  more  than 
sixty  at  Xewbern,  an  unknown  number  near  Bath  ;  and  the  can.ai^e  was 
stopped  only  by  the  exhaustion  and  besotted  drunkenness  of  the  blood- 
stained savages.  Governor  Hyde  was  powerless  to  confront  the  foe. 
He  could  not  raise  half  the  number  of  men  the  enemy  had.  The  Quakers 
were  non-combatants;  and  with  them  were  affiliated  many  others  who 
opposed  the  government.  Governor  Hyde  was  compelled  to  report  to 
arbitrary  measures  in  impressing  vessels  and  in  procuring  provisions  for 
such  troops  as  he  could  muster;  and  these  were  so  inadequate,  and  so 
widespread  was  the  Indian  combination,  that  he  called  for  assistance  from 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina.  Both  responded  with  alacrity.  While  Spots< 
wood  could  not  supply  troops,  he  checked  the  further  combination  of 
tribes  in  his  direction.  South  Carolina  sent  troops  onward  through  the 
forests,  under  Colonel  Barnwell,  who  defeated  the  Tuscaroras  and  put  an 
end  to  the  war  for  the  time  being.  But  after  he  retired  to  South  Caro- 
lina, suffering  with  wounds,  the  Indians  treacheroxisly  renewed  hostili- 
ties :  and  it  was  believed  they  would  soon  be  joined  b\  more  powerful 
northward  tribes.  To  add  to  the  calaniiUcs  of  the  people,  an  epidemic 
(said  to  be  yellow  fever)  broke  out.  The  mortality  was  fearful,  and  among 
the  victims  was  the  governor  of  the  colony.  The  council  elected  Col- 
onel Pollock  as  their  president  and  to  act  as  commander-in-chief.  The 
following  mournful  picture  is  given  us  from  manuscripts  left  by  Colonel 
Pollock:  "The  government  was  bankrupt,  the  people  impoverished,  fac- 
tion abundant,  the  settlements  on  Neuse  and  Pamlico  destroyed,  houses 
and  property  burned,  plantations  abandoned,  trade  in  ruins,  no  cargoes 
for  the  few  small  vessels  that  came,  the  Indian  war  renewed,  not  men 
enough  for  soldiers,  no  means  to  pay  them,  the  whole  available  force  un- 
der arms  but  one  hundred  and  thirty  or  forty  men,  and  food  for  the  w  hole 
province  to  be  supplied  from  the  northern  counties  of  Albemarle  only." 
South  Carolina,  being  agnifi  called  on  for  help,  sent  Colonel  James  Moor^ 
eldest  son  to  Colonel  James  Moore,  late  governor  of  the  colony.   On  the 
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aoth  of  March,  1713,  he  conquered  the  last  stronghold  of  the  savages, 
who  soon  after,  broken  and  disheartened,  left  the  province  in  large  num- 
bers, and  joined  themselves  with  the  Iroquois  in  what  is  now  the  State  of 
New  York.  Such  of  them  as  remained  in  North  Carolina  entered  into 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  whites.  During  these  exhausting  calamities 
the  Proprietors  were  appealed  to ;  and  it  was  a  poor  response  to  refer  the 
matter  to  General  Nicholson  "  to  enquire  into  the  disorders  oi  North  Car- 
olina." 

The  next  year  (May,  17 14)  Charles  Eden,  an  excellent  officer,  was  apK 
pointed  governor.  The  adherents  of  Carey,  or  the  popular  party,  however, 
seemed  to  be  actuated  against  all  who  were  sent  to  rule  the  colony.  What 
j^ievances  they  had  to  palliate  or  justiiy  then  conduct,  on  this  occasion, 
we  know  not ;  but  soon  their  active  opposition  had  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
constituted  authorities.  We  shall  see,  when  we  treat  of  South  Carolina, 
that  a  few  years  later  the  colonists,  in  that  section,  threw  off,  effectually, 
the  inefficient  rule  of  the  Proprietors,  and  placed  themselves  under  the  im- 
mediate control  of  the  Crown  ;  deposing  the  last  proprietary  governor,  and 
electing  Colonel  Moore  governor  in  the  king's  name.  It  is  probable  that 
the  same  spirit  actuated  the  people  in  North  Carolina.  Yet  her  historians 
have  not  made  it  evident  that  the  continued  disaffection  and  turbulence 
and  rebellion  of  the  people  are  indications  of  their  readiness  to  act  as  their 
more  southern  brethren  acted.  Perhaps  they  had  not,  at  that  conjuncture, 
the  same  amount  of  provocation.  When  we  read  the  letter  of  the  Lords 
Proprietors  to  the  council  and  assembly  (June  3,  1723),'  "We  received 
an  address  from  you.  transmitted  some  time  since  by  our  late  p:overnor, 
Mr.  Eden,  wherein  you  signified  to  us  your  great  dislike  to  the  rebellious 
and  tumultuous  proceedings  of  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  your  constant  and  steady  adherence  to  our  government  and  the 
prcbeiit  constitution,"  we  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  governor  and  coun- 
cil were  the  appointed  officers  of  their  lordships.  We  are  to  ask,  Where 
are  tJtx  records  d  the  assembly,* —  records  of  die  thoughts  and  actions  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people  ?  These,  no  doubt,  will  show,  if  they  can 
be  found,  that  a  spirit  of  local  self-government  actuated  the  people,  and  is 
the  thread  of  development  to  be  followed  by  the  future  historian  of  the 
State  We  need  the  testimony  of  Porter,  of  Carey,  of  the  able  and  virtu- 
ous Edward  Mosdey  (chief  justice  from  1707  to  171 1),  and  of  other  lead- 
ers of  the  people  against  the  repressive  policy  of  their  lordships  tn  Eng- 
land and  their  governors  and  councils. 

>  CM,  cf  S.  C.  Hitt.  S«e^  i.  p.  176.  Thu  tet-  Proprietors  were  often  transacted  by  their  see* 

ter  maybe  sarcastii,  if  the  "L-rcat  <!i>like  "  of  retary.   Some  Proprietors  lived  .iwav  from  Lon- 

rebellion  applies  to  the  people,  but  wc  arc  sure  it  don;  others  were  minors  and  represented  by 

Is  vntme  in  saying  that  the  almost  onanimous  proxy. 

action  of  South  Carulina  was  the  action  of  "  scv-  *  LLuislntivc  dortmient  no.  21,  1883,  informs 

eral  of  the  inhabitants  "   It  is  likely,  also,  to  be  iw  that  among  the  historical  material  especially 

untrue  in  intimating  that  the  assemitly  joined  in  needed  are  ''the  Journals  of  the  Lower  House 

such  a:  i  '  !  n  ss.  Hawks,  ii.  p.  561.  See  Yonge's  of  the  legislature  prior  to  1754-" 
account  ot  the  w^*'  in  which  the  afiaira  of  the 
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Some  interesting  subjects^  indicative  of  the  condition*  of  the  colony  in 
these  early  times,  must  be  briefly  noticed :  the  emission  of  paper  money 
consequent  upon  the  expenses  of  the  Indian  war ;  the  occasi<nial  rating  of 
commodities  for  exchange ;  the  indigenous  products  of  the  sml  and  staples 
of  export ;  the  forwarding  of  tobacco  abroad  through  Virginia,  and  troubles 
about  boundary  lines  ;  the  customs  and  modes  of  life  among  the  gentry  or 
planters  and  the  humbler  classes,  and  among  their  close  neighbors,  the 
Indian  tribes ;  the  visits  of  pirates  to  the  coast,  both  in  North  and  South 
Carolina,  notably  Teach  or  Hkickbeard,  and  the  romantic  defeat  of  him  in 
I'amlico  Sound  ;  the  settling,  at  first,  alonLj  the  streams,  which  became  the 
principal  highways  for  travel  and  commerce  ;  the  ili  etiects  necessarily 
resulting  from  the  habitations  being  far  apart,  and  from  the  fact  that  there 
was  very  little  social  intercourse  ;  the  transmission  of  letters  only  by  spe- 
cial messengers ;  the  disadvantageous  nature  of  the  coast  section,  retard- 
ing the  prosperity  of  the  colony. 

During  the  proprietary  period,  or  the  first  sixty-six  years  of  the  colony, 
the  people  dung  to  the  seaboard  and  that  part  of  it  which  had  no  good 
port  of  entry.  This  was  as  great  a  misfortune  as  it  was  to  cling  to  the 
border  line  of  Virginia.  The  accession  of  population,  including  foreigners, 
came  chiefly  through  that  border.  In  1690  and  again  in  1707,  bodies  of 
French  Protestants  arrived,  and  settled  in  Fftmlico  and  on  the  Neuse  and 
Trent ;  and  three  years  after  some  Swiss  and  Germans  settled  at  Newbem. 
The  whites  in  the  province  numbered  at  this  time  about  $,000.  Large 
tracts  of  unoccupied  land  lay  between  the  selected  jioints  of  settlement.  A 
few  towns  had  been  bcp^un  :  the  first,  forty-two  years  after  the  first  settling 
in  the  province.  If  a  l^oocI  harbor  had  been  selected  and  a  town  properly 
fortified  built  there  for  exports,  the  progress  of  North  Carolina  might  have 
been  more  rapid  and  substantial.  The  metropolis  was  Edenton  (founded 
1 71 5)  on  the  Chowan.  The  legislature  met  there.  It  contained  forty  or 
fifty  houses.  There  was  no  church  there.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks  says  : 
"  For  long,  long  years  there  were  no  places  of  worship.  They  never 
amounted  to  more  than  some  half  dozen  of  all  sorts,  while  the  Proprietors 
owned  Carolina  ;  and  when  their  unblessed  dominion  ended,  there  was  not 
a  minister  of  Christ  living  in  the  province."  Thoe  had  been,  however, 
missionaries  sent  out  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  there  were  some  pious  gentlemen  in  the  colony  who  gave  them  wel> 
come  and  all  the  assistance  in  their  power.  But  while  a  few  of  the  mis- 
sionaries were  exemplary  and  accomplished  much  good,  others  were  a  posi> 
live  hindrance  to  *'  the  propagation  of  the  gospel" 

Among  the  misfortunes  of  the  colonists  we  must  not  fail  to  notice  the 
incompetent  q;overnors  sent  from  En^^land.  Favoritism,  and  not  fitness  for 
office,  dictated  the  selection.  Archdale,  Hyde,  and  Eden  arc  considered 
the  only  governors  sent  to  the  province  who  did  it  much  ser\'ice.  The  last 
two  whom  their  lordships  favored  with  the  diii^nitv  of  executive  authority 
were  Burrington,  pronounced  "a  protlij^atc  blackguard,"  and  Sir  Richard 
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Everard,  whom  his  superseded  rival  railed  against  as  "a  noodle  and  an 
ape,"  and  "no  more  fit  to  be  a  governor  than  Sancho  Panza."  It  was  in 
the  administration  of  Sir  Richard  that  the  colony  passed  by  purchase  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  king.  Two  thousand  five  htmdred  pounds 
sterling  were  paid  for  each  of  seven  shares ;  Lord  Carteret  dedining  to 
dispose  of  his,  as  it  had  come  to  him  by  inheritance.^  The  claims  for 
arrears  of  quit-rent  due  from  settlers  were  also  purchased.  Before  the 
surrender  of  the  charter  many  changes  had  occurred  in  the  ownership  of 
shares  in  the  province ;  and  not  one  of  the  original  Proprietors  remained 
alive  to  witness  the  failure  of  their  successors  in  the  noble  enteiprise  com- 
mitted to  their  management  by  the  munificence  of  Charles  II. 

Royal  Governicemt.  —  The  method  of  the  royal  government  will  be 
noticed  when  we  come  to  write  of  South  Carolina.  The  more  thoughtful 
in  North  Carolina  no  doubt  felt  reiiered  in  escaping  from  the  negligent 
rule  of  the  Proprietors  ;  but  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  form 
of  administration  appears  to  have  been  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
people  at  large.  All  they  saw  in  1731  was  that  George  Harrington,  who 
had  been  cli3[)laced  for  Everard  in  1725,  came  back  with  a  commission 
as  the  first  royal  governor,  to  displace  in  turn  his  former  rival.  Bur- 
rington,  favored  for  his  father's  services  to  the  king,  was  unsuitcd  for  his 
position,  and  soon  became  involved  in  disputes  with  his  council,  the  as- 
sembly»  and  the  judges.  He  appeared  to  think  the  foremost  duty  of  the 
assembly  was  to  provide  for  him  a  salary  suitable  to  his  new  dignity,  to 
raise  money  for  other  royal  officers  and  an  adequate  and  permanent  rev- 
enue for  the  king.  The  assembly  was  prorogued  for  dedining  to  do  sa 
His  violence  and  tyranny  caused  complaints  against  him  to  be  sent, 
through  Chief  Justice  Smith,  to  the  authorities  in  the  mother  country. 
One  service,  however,  he  rendered,  in  conciliating  the  Indians  on  the 
western  border.  To  this  end  he  sent  Dr.  John  BrickeU  with  a  party  ol 
ten  men  and  two  Indian  hunters  to  assist  them.^  The  account  of  the  ex- 
pedition adds  to  our  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  that  remote  section  of 
the  province,  as  the  interesting  work  of  Lawson  does  with  respect  to 
other  sections.  In  1734,00  the  return  of  the  chief  justice,  the  governor 
retired  to  Charleston  and  sailed  thence  to  England.  Soon  afterwards  he 
was  found  murdered  in  St.  James'  Park,  in  London.^  Nathaniel  Rice, 
secretary  of  the  province,  and  the  first  named  of  the  councillors,  admin- 
istered the  government  from  April  till  November,  when  Gabriel  Johnston, 
a  Scotchman  and  man  of  letters,  received,  through  the  influence  of  his 
patron,  Lord  Wilmington,  the  rojral  appointment  For  nearly  twenty 
years  he  prudently  administered  the  affairs  of  the  colony.    At  first  he 

'  About  1743,  John  Lord  Carteret  (Earl  of  Carolina "  in  Carroll's  CoUecHons^  p.  360^  and 

Granville)  was  allotted  fits  eighth  part  of  the  S.  C.  ffist.  See.  CM^  ii.  p.  284. 

land,  all  other  rights  being  conveyed  to  tlii:  -  Af  irtin's  North  Caro/lna,  ii.  p.  lo. 

Croim.   This  strip  of  landwa^  just  below  the  ^  Wheeler's  SittcAtt,  North  Carolina^  i  pp. 

Virginia  line,  «iid  extended  from  the  Adantic  to  ^2.  43. 
Ihe  Fadfic  From  notiocB  in  Hewat*s  "South 
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found  a  fonnidable  obstacle  to  a  successful  management  of  the  people  in 
their  disregard  of  laws  and  of  gobernatorial  dignitaries,  imposed  upon 
them  by  foreign  authority.  Many  hard  things  have  been  said  of  the  peo- 
ple by  those  who^  perhaps^  did  not  consider  the  neglect,  mismanagement, 
and  tyrannical  provocation  under  which  they  lived  for  two  generations, 
and  the  increasing  intercolonial  influences  in  behalf  of  popular  sover- 
eignty. One  of  the  Virginia  commissioners,  for  laying  off  (in  1727)  the 
northern  boundary,  states  that  the  borderers  preferred  to  belong  to  the 
Carolina  side,  "  where  they  pay  no  tribute  to  God  or  to  Caesar."  Gover- 
nor Johnston,  at  this  time,  was  in  need  of  the  latter  kind  of  tribute.  The 
salaries  of  the  crown  ofTicers  were  to  be  paid  from  quit-rents  due  to  the 
Crown,  the  collection  of  which  depended  on  enactments  of  the  assembly. 
The  g^overnor,  finding  great  difficulty  in  having  a  satisfactory  enactment 
passed.  j)roro<;ued  the  assembly  and  attempted  to  collect  the  rents  on  his 
own  authority.  Not  only  was  this  resisted  by  the  people,  but  the  assem- 
bly, being  again  convened,  denied  the  legality  of  the  acts  of  the  governor, 
and  imprisoned  his  officers  who  had  distrained  for  the  rents.^  The  as- 
sembly was  consequently  dissolved  (March,  1736).  At  the  next  session, 
in  the  following  September,  the  governor  addressed  the  representatives 
of  the  people  on  the  general  condition  of  the  province,  the  lack  of  n^ral 
and  educational  advancement,  and  of  proper  regard  for  law  and  good 
order,  and  assured  them  "that  while  he  was  obUged  by  his  instnicticnis 
to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  he  would  show  a  regard  to  the  priv- 
ileges, liberties,  and  happiness  of  the  people"  In  the  spirit  of  compromise 
a  law  was  passed  with  the  concurrence  of  the  governor,  but  which  the 
authorities  in  England  rejected  as  yielding  too  much  to  the  demands  of 
the  popular  assembly. 

At  this  time  073^)  commissioners  were  empowered  to  run  the  boun- 
dary between  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  comjjleted  the  work  Ironi 
the  Atlantic  as  far  westward  as  the  Pee  Dee.  The  original  division  of  the 
coast  section  into  three  couiitics  —  Albemarle  with  six  precincts,  Hath  with 
four  precincts,  and  Clarendon  with  one  (New  Hanover)  —  was  altered,  and 
the  precincts  were  denominated  counties.  The  very  names  o£  the  original 
counties  disappeared.  Soon  other  counties  westward  or  inland  were 
formed  as  the  population  increased,  chiefly  by  overland  immigration.  To 
each  county  the  governor  appointed  a  sheriff,  selected  from  three  persons 
recommended  by  the  county  court  The  judiciary  system  was  modified 
to  suit  the  new  administration  and  augmentation  of  population.  The 
governor  had  before  (1736)  deplored  the  fact  that  no  provision  had  been 
made  "or  care  taken  to  inspire  the  youth  with  generous  sentiments, 
worthy  principles,  or  the  least  tincture  of  literature  ;"  but  not  until  1754 
w^as  an  act  passed  to  establish  a  public  seminar\'.  It  did  not  receive  the 
royal  assent   That  there  were  not  many  schools  is  doubtless  due  to  the 

^  Hildreth  1^  o.  34a  Wheder,  I  p.  43. 
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sparseness  of  settlements,  and  not  to  any  general  indifference  to  educa- 
tion.^ During  the  period  of  the  royal  government  there  were  two  schools 
that  we  read  of,— 'those  at  Newhem  and  Edenton.  In  the  building  of 
the  former,  a  wooden  structure,  the  lower  house  of  assembly  occasion- 
ally held  its  sessions.  In  1749,  printing  was  introduced  at  Newbem,  from 
Virginia;  and  a  weekly  paper  styled  the  North  Carolina  Gaitettet  issued 
"on  a  sheet  of  post-sized  folio/' —  " with  freshest  advices,  foreign  and 
domestic."   In  1752  appeared  the  first  edition  of  the  Ptwifieiai  Laws, 

At  the  town  of  Wilmington,  so  named  in  honor  of  the  Governor's  pa> 
tron,  and  sometimes  at  Newbern,  the  assembly  now  met  instead  of  at 
Edenton,  near  the  Virginia  boundary.  A  new  assembly  was  convened 
at  Wilmington,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  an  equalization  of 
representation,  with  a  consequent  diminution  of  the  number  of  represen- 
tatives from  the  old  and  more  northern  counties,  —  from  five  members 
each  to  two  members.*  Dissatisfaction  was  the  result  ;  and  the  six  north- 
ern counties  would  neither  recognize  the  assembly  at  W  ihiiinglon  nor  pay 
taxes,  nor  would  the  jurors  attend  the  courts.  The  colony,  however,  was 
more  thriving  than  it  had  been  at  any  previous  period.  It  was  favored 
by  the  mother  country  with  bounties  on  its  exports ;  and  the  general  pros- 
perity was  augmented  by  the  coming  in  of  the  banished  Highlanders  and 
of  emigrants  from  Ireland,  and  especially  by  the  beginning  of  the  great 
flow  of  overland  immigration  into  the  central  and  more  western  section 
of  the  province.  Under  the  prudent  management  of  Johnston,  harmony 
at  last  prevailed,  and  such  laws  were  enacted  as  were  necessary.  On  the 
declaration  of  war  between  England  and  France,  the  defences  of  the  coast 
received  legislative  attention,  and  a  fort  mounting  twenty^four  cannon  was 
erected  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Cape  Fear,  and  called  Fort  Johnston, 
in  honor  of  the  governor.^ 

Governor  Johnston  died  in  August,  1752.  What  he  had  written  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  1739,  was  now  even  more  apjilicable,  that  after 
years  of  effort  he  had  brought  the  colony  "  to  system,  where  disorder  had 
V'fore  reigned,  and  [ilaccd  it  on  a  firmer  foundation."  The  administration 
again  devolved  on  Nathaniel  Rice  ;  and  on  his  decease  in  January,  Mat- 
thew Rowan,  the  next  councillor,  acted  as  governor  till  the  arrival  of 
Arthur  Dobbs,  in  1754  Rowan's  short  term  of  service  was  distinguished 
by  liberal  contributions  for  building  churches  and  purchasing  glebe  lands 

'  It  is  probable  there  were  im  N"i>riJi  and  South  bii^hr?«^  'if  peas,  3,300  b.irrels  of  purk  nnrl  Krf, 

Carolina  many  **  private  tutors  "  for  famtiies  or  30,000  pounds  of  deer  -  skin$,  besides  wheat, 

neighborhoods,  though  few  "poUic  schools"  rice,  bt«ad,  potatoes,  beeswax,  tallow,  bacon, 

supported  hy  f  ixation.  lard,  lum'w  r,  iiuli-;  >,  md  tanned  leather.  f"f. 

'  Martin,  ii.  p.  4&  Martin  and  Wheeler.    The  former  says  100 

*  At  the  dose  of  the  proprietary  government  hogsheads  of  tobacco ;  but  he  had  given  800 

the  population  nimi'«  red  10,000;  it  nuniTx. n. rl  hi<i;shca<ls  as  the  crop  about  1677,  when  the 

in  1750  about  50.000.    Its  export.s  were  61,528  whole  population  amounted  to  only  1,400;  the 

barrels  of  tar,  12,055  barrels  of  pitch,  10,439  Utter  it  authority  for  diaiiging  this  item  to 

barrels  of  tupentine,  762,000  staves,  61,580  bush-  looiyooo  hoi;sheads. 
els  of  com,  looiooo  hog9head»  of  tobacco,  lOyOOO 
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for  the  support  of  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  and  by  the  convening  of  the 
assembly  to  provide  for  aiding  Governor  Dinwiddie,  of  Virginia,  by  whose 
order  George  Washington  had  gone  to  examine  the  alarming  movements 
of  the  French  on  the  Ohio.  The  militia  of  North  Carolina  amounted  at 
that  time,  as  stated  by  Rowan,  to  15,400  men. 

Besides  the  early  coast-line  settlements,  and  those  along  the  bottom 
lands  of  the  northeastern  sireauis,  there  came,  rnairdy.  after  Braddock's 
defeat,  a  remarkable  tide  of  immigration  from  the  western  frontiers  o£ 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  into  central  and  western  North  Carolina.  Be- 
tween 1750  and  1790  the  accession  to  the  population  is  computed  ^  to  be 
as  much  as  300yooa  Many  seeking  fertile  lands  moved  over  into  the  '*  Up 
Country  **  of  South  Carolina,  and  westward  into  Tennessee.  These  hardy 
and  liberty-loving  German  and  Scotch-Irish  settlers  formed  a  section  of 
North  Carolina  which  for  a  long  time  was  "distinct  in  population,  re- 
ligion, and  material  interests."  Their  final  fraternization  and  blending 
in  political  union  with  the  people  of  the  eastern  section  is  a  subject  for 
the  later  history  of  the  province  and  State. 

Governor  Dobbs,  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  who  had  been  a  member  of  its 
Parliame»t,  brought  to  the  colony  cannon  and  firelocks,  as  a  present  from 
the  king;  and,  as  a  present  from  himself,  "a  number  of  his  relations, 
who  had  hopes  of  offices  and  preferments."^  While,  on  the  one  hand, 
he  sought  to  conciliate  the  Indian  tribes,  on  the  other  he  continuously 
embroiled  liimsclf  in  contests  with  the  assembly  and  on  trivial  matters. 
It  was,  however,  the  irrepressible  conflict  of  that  day,  —  the  conflict  we 
have  been  expecting  all  along  in  this  history,  —  the  outgrowth  of  antag' 
onism  between  the  royal  prerogatives  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  Contributions  ci  men  and  money  were 
called  for  by  the  governor  for  the  general  defence  of  the  provinces,  and 
for  fortifications  within  the  limits  of  North  Carolina.  The  assembly  were 
ever  ready  to  defend  their  frontiers  and  render  aid  to  the  neighboring 
colonies.  But  in  the  acts  for  founding  new  counties,  they  disallowed  "  the 
royal  prerogative  of  granting  letters  of  incorporation,  ordering  and  regu- 
lating elections,  and  establishing  fairs  and  markets."  In  enactments  for 
a  new  court  system,  the  further  emission  of  paper  money,  and  the  nyv 
pointment  of  an  agent  m  England  to  solicit  the  affairs  of  the  province, 
disputes  ensued  between  the  assembly  and  the  executive.  A  new  as- 
sembly being  convened  was  equally  jealous  of  its  rights  and  privileges, 
and  ably  maintained  them  in  lengthy  communications  to  the  governor, 
but  without  moving  him  from  his  convictions  of  duty  under  the  royal 
instructions.    The  assembly  was  prorogued  after  appointing,  by  resohi^ 

*  NortA  Carolina  ;  its  Settlement  and  Grsnvtk,  •  Wheeler,  i.  p.  46.    There  is  a  good  mez20> 

by  Hon.  W.  L.  Saunders  (1S84).     See  also  tint  portrait  of  Dobb-s,  of  which  an  excellent 

Foote's  Skelckts  of  North  Carolina.    From  these  repri-di:  1'   ;  is  given  in  Smitlila  Brititk  Ma» 

Mttlers  came  the  celebrated  Mecklenburg  Dec*  tint  Foriratu. 
tantion  of  Independence. 
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tion,  the  agent  to  England,  whom  the  governor  had  rejected.  Upon  reas- 
senobling,  and  again  in  a  new  assembly,  on  various  bills  the  struggle  for 
legislative  rights  was  continued  with  the  Upper  House  or  council. 

Two  very  different  events  here  arrest  our  attention :  the  grant  of  the 
'  king,  through  Parliameiit,  of  ;£50,ooo  to  indemnify  Virginia,  North  and 
South  Carolina*  for  their  war  expenses,  and  the  proposal  to  the  coltmies 
to  form  a  union  for  common  defence  against  genexal  attacks  of  the  French 
and  Indians ;  the  one  fostering  attachment  to  the  Crown,  the  other  teach- 
ing the  method  of  effectual  resistance. 

Governor  Dobbs  was  now  infirm  and  over  eighty  years  of  age,  and, 
having  obtained  leave  of  absence,  there  was  sent  over,  as  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, the  able  and  energetic  William  Tryon,  a  colonel  in  the  Queen's 
Guards,  who  became,  on  the  decease  of  Dobbs,  in  1765,  governor  of  North 
Carolina.  He  was  succeeded  by  Martin,  the  last  royal  governor.  We 
close  this  brief  narrative,  pondering  upon  the  province's  progress  in 
wealth,  population,  and  political  stability  ;  on  the  intercolonial  influences 
developing  union  and  constitutional  self-government ;  and  on  the  porten- 
tous) shadow  of  the  approaching  Revolution.* 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Proprietary  Government.  —  In  1665  the  Lords  Proprietors  placed  in 
chaise  of  Sir  John  Yeamans  —  whom  they  had,  in  January,  commissioned 
governor  of  Clarendon  county  at  Cape  Fear  —  the  further  discovery  of 
the  Carolina  coast  southward  of  the  portion  embraced  in  the  report  of 
Hilton,  Long,  and  Fabian  in  1663.  Yeamans  and  his  party  left  Barba* 
does  in  three  vessels  in  October.  After  separation  by  a  storm,  they  all 
reached  the  Cape  Fear  or  Charles  River.  But  there  a  violent  gale  wrecked 
the  \  esse]  containing  the  greater  part  of  their  provisions,  arms,  and  am- 
munition. Being  in  distress  for  supplies,  their  sloop  was  despatched  to 
Virginia  for  aid.  and  Yeamans  himself  returned  to  Barbadoes,  leaving  Rob- 
ert Sandford  in  commission  to  obtain  n  vessel  and  complete  the  e.\j:)lo- 
ration  of  the  southern  coast.  Sandford  appears  to  have  first  entered  the 
North  I  'disto  River,  where  He  met  the  Cassique  ol  Kiawah,  who  had  traded 
with  the  settlers  in  Clarendon  county,  and  who  now  invited  Sandford  to 
his  country.    But  the  explorers  sailed  on  to  Port  Royal,  arriving  there 

1  The  foliowing  estimates  of  })OpuUtion  in  taxnbles,  Pollock.  1730,  l,6oo  tuubles,  Memo- 
North  Carolina  arc  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  rial  of  S.  C.  Asscmblv.  1729,  10,000  popula- 
1885:  i66j,  300  families,  Oldmixon.  1675,4,000  tion,  Martin,  Wiley;  13.000  population,  Martin, 
population,  Chalmers.  1677,  1^400  tithables,  1735, abo«t  50,000  population,  McCulloch.  1753, 
Chalmers.  1688,  4,000  population,  Hildreth.  over  45,000  poptalatioii,  Martin.  1760,  about 
i6y4,  787  tithables.  General  Court  Records  (Al-  105,000  population,  Gov.  Dobbs.  1764,  about 
beraarlc).  1700^  not  $,000  popuiation,  Martin,  i^ifioo  population.  Gov.  DoUis.  I77<S^  150^ 
1711,  not  7,000  popttlation.  Hawks;  rKit  ^.ooo  population,  Martin;  not  less  than  210,000  pop- 
"  Fensiblcs,"  Williamson.  1714,  7,500  popula-  ulation.  Gov.  Swain.  1790,  393,751  population, 
tion.  Hawk*.  1715,11,300  population,  Chalmers.  U.  S.  Census. 
1716^  not  tfioo  taxable*,  Martin.  1717*  2jooo 
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early  in  July.  Their  reception  was  apparently  veiy  friendly,  and  Dr.  Henry 
Woodward  remained  among  the  Indians  to  learn  their  language,  while  a 
nephew  of  the  chief  accompanied  Sandford.  They  designed,  on  their 
return,  to  visit  Kiawah ;  but  by  a  mistake  of  the  Indian  who  acted  as 
guide,  they  passed  beyond  the  entrance  (now  Charleston  harbor)  which  led 
to  that  country,  and  the  wind  not  being  favorable  for  putting  back,  the 
voyagers  proceeded  northward  and  returned  to  Cape  Fear.' 

in  1667,  the  Proprietors  took  measures  to  found,  in  the  region  reported 
on  by  Sandford,  a  colony  worthy  of  themselves  and  of  the  munificence 
of  the  king  in  granting  them  almost  royal  authority  in  the  extensive  ter- 
ritory lavishly  bestowed  by  the  charter,  The  elaborate  plan  of  govern- 
ment which  Locke  assisted  in  maturing  was  devised  for  this  new  cnier- 
prise,  and  was  solemnly  agreed  upon  as  a  contract  among  the  Proprietors. 
Twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling,  a  large  sum  at  that  day,  were  expended 
in  preparation  for  founding,  in  what  is  now  South  Carolina,  a  colonial  gov- 
ernment calculated  to  bring  both  glory  and  emolument  to  their  lordships. 
In  August,  1669,  three  vessels  were  ready  to  sail  from  England:  the 
"Carolina"  frigate,  the  "Port  Royall,'*  and  the  sloop  '*  Albemarle.'*  On 
board  the  first^named  were  ninety-three  passengers.  How  many  were  in 
the  other  v^els  is  not  at  present  known  ;  but  the  intention  appears  to 
have  been  to  begin  the  settlement  with  at  least  two  hundred  They 
stopped  at  Kinsale  in  Ireland  to  take  in  other  emigrants,  receiving,  how- 
ever, only  seven;  and  according  to  instructions  sailed  thence  to  Rarbadoes, 
which  they  reached  in  October.  They  were  to  obtain  there  such  plants 
as  the  vine,  olive,  ginger,  cotton,  and  indigo,  and  some  swine  for  the  new 
colony  ;  and,  no  doubt,  as  many  emigrants  as  could  be  induced  to  }oin 
the  expedition.  The  fleet  was  consigned  to  Thomas  Colleton,  brother  of 
the  Proprietor,  Sir  Peter  Colleton,  It  seems  that  the  Proprietors  were 
not  pleased  with  the  management  of  Sir  John  Yeamans  in  the  previous 
expedition  and  his  leaving  the  perils  of  exploration  to  Secretary  Sand- 
ford; yet  his  experience  and  ability  rendered  his  codperatton  desirable, 
and  power  was  given  him  to  fill  a  blank  commission  sent  to  him  for  the 
governorship  of  the  new  colony.  Living  in  Barbadoes,  and  familiar  with 
projects  of  colonization,  he  acted  on  this  dCcasion  on  behalf  of  their 
lordships,  with  authority  as  their  lieutenant-general,  and  assisted  and 
encouraged  the  adventurers.  But  many  disasters  occurred  :  at  Barbadoes 
the  "Albemarle"  was  driven  ashore  in  a  gale  and  lost,  in  November;  and  in 

*  The  city  council  of  Charleston  (S  C.)  have  yiinf,t666—ferformidlry  Robert SandfmltBsq^ 

obtaiiK-d  copies  of  some  of  the  Shaftesbury  Sffr,l,jry  <r'  <  >ii  f  ReipsU-r  fer  the  Kif^ht  /lon'ble 

Papers  recently  given  by  the  family  to  the  State  thi-  Lords  Froprtctirrs  0/  their  County  of  Ciarm' 

Pajjer  Office  In  Ixmdon.   .Among  them  is  a  MS.  don,  in  th<  Prmthu*  a/oresatd.^   For  a  copy  of 

of  36  pp.,  being  "A  Kilation  of  a  Voyage  on  the  this  narrative  .we  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  \V. 

Coast  of  the  Provin<e  of  Carolina,  formerly  ,aU(J  A.  Courtenay.  mayor  nf  Charleston.    From  the 

Florida,  in  the  Continent  of  Northern  Amerua,  new  facts  brought  to  li^ht  in  tlu■^-c  Shaftesbury 

from  Charles  Hiver,  neare  Cape  Feare,  in  the  Paperii  we  must  alter,  in  some  particulars,  the 

County  of  Clarend.-'t;,  anJ  the  !a!.  of  -^4  r/r  ^:  to  cxtaiU  tii-ii  rv  of  the  first  English  acttlCDietlt  il 

Fort  Koyail  in  North  Lat.  of     de); :  i>tfpm  /<fth  South  Carolina. 
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January  the  "Port  Royall  "  suffered  the  same  fate  at  the  Bahama  Islands. 
A  sloop  obtained  at  Barbadocs  in  i)lace  of  the  "  Albemarle"  became  sep- 
arated in  a  storm,  and  the  "  Carolina,"  in  a  damaged  condition,  put  in 
at  Bermuda  for  repairs.  A  part  of  the  equipments  was  lost  by  the 
wrecks ;  and  YeamanSf  to  the  discontwt  and  indignation  of  the  colontsts, 
withdrew  from  further  participation  in  their  fortunes,  saying  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Bart)adoes  as  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  negotiate 
**with  French  commissioners  the  affair  at  St  Christopher's."  He  per> 
suaded  the  colonists  to  take  Colonel  William  Sayle,  and  inserted  his  name 
as  governor  in  the  blank  commission  sent  to  him  by  the  Proprietors.  He 
describes  Sayle  as  "  a  man  of  no  great  sufficiency,  yet  the  ablest  I  could 
then  meet  with." ' 

The  expedition  sailed  again  on  the  26th  of  February,  1670,  in  the  "  Car- 
olina" and  a  sloop  bought  at  Bermuda  (where  Sayle  had,  twenty  years 
before,  founded  a  colony  of  Presbyterians).^  The  Harbadoes  sloop,  with 
about  thirty  persons  on  board,  had  gone  to  Nansemond,  Virginia,  and 
joined  the  rest  of  the  expedition  at  Kiawah  in  the  month  of  May.  The 
other  two  vessels,  about  a  fortnight  after  leaving  Bermuda,  had  reached  the 
coast  at  a  place  called  Sewee.''  in  March,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Port 
Royal  harbor,  their  point  of  destination,  and  where  the  instructions  of  the 
Proprietors  directed  them  to  go.  They  remained  there  a  few  days.  Gov- 
ernor Sayle  summoned  the  freemen,  according  to  instructions  annexed  to  his 
commission,  and  they  elected  P^ul  Smith,  Robert  Donne,  Ralph  Marshall, 
Samuel  West,  and  Joseph  Dalton  their  representatives  in  the  council^ 
which  consisted  of  ten,  the  other  five  being  deputies  named  by  the  Pro- 
prietors. The  governor  and  council,  by  the  same  instructions,  were  to 
select  the  place  for  building  a  fort  and  a  town.  Upon  examination  the  land 
at  Kiawah  was  judged  better,  ati  I  a  more  defeasible  position  could  there 
be  found  than  at  Port  Royal.  A  discussion  was  held,  and,  the  governor 
favoring  Kiawah,  it  was  determined  to  remove  and  settle  there  perma- 
nently. Weii;hini;  anchor,  they  sailed  northward  as  to  their  home  at  last, 
and  in  the  month  of  Ajiril  selected  for  their  residence  a  bluff  which  they 
named  Albemarle  Point,  on  the  western  bank  of  Kiawah  River,  now  called 
the  Ashley,  and  began  to  build  a  town  which  they  named  Charles  Town, 
and  to  erect  fortifications.  Safely  settled  after  a  perilous  voyage,  when 
now,  borne  down  with  daily  toil,  they  sank  to  rest,  soothing  dreams  of 
prosperity  and  happiness,  no  doubt,  renewed  their  courage  for  the  labors 
and  dangers  of  the  morrow^ 

^  In  the  SieffA  ef  the  History  of  South  Cciroihia  time.  The  difficulty  b  removed  in  the  ShaftcSf 

puMishcd  i»          i>  n  C'lpv  of  Saylc's  commis-  bury  MSS.,  and  by  the  filling  up  nf  the  commil^ 

siun,  obtained  trom  London,  and  it  bears  dale  sion  with  the  name  of  Sayle  at  Bermuda. 

26th  Jtdy,  1669.  At  the  same  time  West's  com-  *  See  Winthrop's  Niist.  of  Mm  Engtandt  iL 

lTii5>ioti,  dlted  27th  Jiilv,  cnnfcr^  >nch  ]ii)\ver  \\]y.m  ]>.  y^y 

him  as  "Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief,"  ^  I  make  the  date  of  their  arrival  17th  March* 

tiU  the  arrival  of  the  fUH  at  Barbadots^  that  See  Sketch  of  the  Hist,  of  So.  Caroliiia,  p.  94. 

we  cannot  suppose  Sayle  was  on  board  at  that  *  Of  the  first  site  of  Charlestown  on  the  west 
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The  adriiiniatiation  of  the  colony  devolved  on  the  governor,  represent- 
ing the  Palatine  (the  Duke  of  Albemarle),^  and  the  council,  representing 
partly  the  other  Loids  Ftoprietors  and  partly  the  people.  On  the  4th 
July,  1670^  the  governor  and  council  —  because  the  freeholders  were  '*  nott 
ncerc  sufficient  to  elect  a  Parliament/'  as  the  instructions  required — pro- 
mulgated certain  orders  for  the  better  observance  of  the  ^bbath;  and 
a  certain  William  Owens,  arguing  that  a  parliament  was  necessary  for  such 
legislation,  persuaded  the  people  to  elect  one  among  themselves,  "  v^hich 
they  did  and  returned  to  said  governor."  But  this  4th  July  spirit  of  in- 
dependence was  not  p>ersisted  in,  the  members  elect  receding  from  their 
own  '*  election  into  dignity."  "  The  council  continued  to  exercise  all  neces- 
sary legislative  and  judicial  as  well  as  executive  power,  till  a  parliament 
was  formed. 

Sayle  was  about  eighty  years  of  a<^e  and  in  feeble  health,  and  died  on 
4th  March,  1671,  transferring  his  authority,  as  he  was  empowered  to  do, 
on  the  man  of  his  choice.  He  selected  Joseph  West,  his  able  assistant, 
who  had  brought  the  colonists  from  England  under  commission  a::*  'Gov- 
ernor and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Fleet" 

Scarcely  had  the  English  entrenched  themselves  when  the  jealous  Span- 
iards sent  a  party  to  attack  them ;  but  finding  them  stronger  than  they  ex- 
pected, they  returned  to  St  Augustine.  The  chief  reason  for  not  settling 
at  Port  Royal,  as  they  were  directed  to  do^  was  evidently  the  exposure  of 
that  situation  to  attacks,  both  from  hostile  Indians  and  the  Spaniards  who 
instigated  them,  and  who,  from  their  early  exploration  and  settlement, 
claimed  the  noble  harbor,  of  which  Ribault  had  said,  a  century  before, 
the  largest  ships  of  France,  "yea,  the  argosies  of  Venice"  might  enter 
therein 

Saylc's  nomination  of  West,  to  act  with  all  the  authority  conferred  upon 
himself,  was  of  force  only  till  the  pleasure  of  the  Proprietors  could  be 
known.  When  they  were  informed  of  Sayle's  decease,  they  gave  the  posi- 
tion of  governor  to  Sir  John  Yeamans  (commission  dated  August.  167O  ; 
continuing  West,  however,  as  supcnnLcndent  ot  important  mLere:»ti>  111  the 


side  of  the  Ashley  River  there  is  siiid  to  be  no 
trace  Idt,  or  was  not  fifty  yean  1^  except  a  de- 

prcssinn,  which  may  have  been  a  ditch,  then 
traceable  acro&s  the  plantation  of  Jonathan  Lu- 
cas, as  Carroll  says  (i.  p.  49). 

'  The  dukf  was  dead  when  the  colony  was 
founded,  and  the  new  duke,  Christopher,  was 
represented  by  proxy  at  the  meeyng  of  the  Pro» 
prietors,  January  20,  167a  Lord  Berkeley  tns 
then  Palatine  by  seniority. 

*  Vtom  the  Shaftesbury  Papers.  We  should 
not  fail  to  notice  here  that  the  aged  governor 
had  written,  on  25th  June,  to  Earl  Shaftesbury 
for  the  procurement  of  Rev.  S.  Bond,  of  Ber- 
noda  (who  had  been  ordained  by  Joseph  Hall, 
Bnhop  of  Eseter),  to  settle  in  the  colony ;  and 


that  their  lordships  authorized  an  oSer  to  Mr. 
Bond  of  five  hmicbed  acres  of  land  and  40  per 
anntim.    It  is  not  known  that  he  came. 

»  tSce  Vol.  II.  ch.4.— Ed.J  The  writer  of 
this  narrathre  has  examined  Albemarle  Point, 
the  spot  selected  by  the  English  for  their  settle- 
ment :  a  high  blufi,  facing  the  cast  and  the  en« 
trance  of  the  bay,  and  mnning  out  betweeti  a 
creek  and  an  imp.issable  marsh,  and  easily  de- 
fended by  cutting  a  deep  trench  aaoss  the  tongue 
of  land.  Precisely  the  same  defensible  adraa- 
tages,  with  the  additional  one  of  a  far  better 
harbor,  lay  opposite  at  a  tongue  of  land  called 
Oyster  Point,  between  the  Ashley  and  Cooper 
rivers. 
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colony.  He  was  made  governor  when  Yeamans  was  displaced  (1674)  ; 
and  in  December,  1679,  their  lordships  wrote  to  him,  "  We  are  informed 
that  the  Oyster  Point  is  not  only  a  more  convenient  place  to  build  a  town 
on  than  that  formerly  pitched  on  by  the  hrst  settlers,  but  that  people  s  in- 
clinations tend  thither ;  we  let  you  know  the  Oyster  Point  is  the  place  we 
do  appoint  for  the  port  town,  dE  which  you  are  to  take  notice  and  caB  it 
Charles  Town."  The  public  offices  were  removed  thither  and  the  council 
summoned  to  meet  there,  and,  in  1680,  thirty  houses  were  erected.  Even 
before  this,  some  settlen  had  left  old  Charles  Town  and  taken  up  their  res- 
idence at  Oyster  Point  Great  interest  was  aroused  in  all  that  pertained  to 
the  colony  by  the  active  exertions  and  liberal  offers  of  the  Proprietors. 
Ev^iy  vessel  that  sailed  to  Charles  Town  brought  new-comers.  The  Pro- 
prietors' trading-ship  "Blessing"  followed  the  first  expedition,  its  "main 
end  "  and  chief  employment  being  to  transport  emigrants  from  Barbadoes, 
where  Yeamans  and  Thomas  Colleton  were  to  advise  and  help  Captain 
Halsted  in  this  work  of  cmi;:^ration.  The  "  Caroluia,"  in  a  return  voyage 
from  the  same  island,  had  brought  sixty-four  settlers,  and  the  "John  and 
Thomas"  forty-two.  In  the  *' Phn::nix  from  New  York  a  number  of  Ger- 
man families  arrived,  who  began  to  build  James  Town  on  the  Stono  Ri\  er. 
When  Sir  John  Yeamans  came  to  reside  at  Charles  Town  (April,  1672)  he 
brought  the  first  negro  slaves  into  the  colony.  In  1680,  the  date  of  the 
removal  to  Oyster  Point,  the  settlers  numbered  about  1,200 ;  in  1686,  they 
were  estimated  at  2,500,  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  French,  and  Germans.  It 
is  of  significance,  with  respect  to  the  first  political  acts  of  these  settlers,  to 
bear  in  mind  that  they  were  mostly  dissenters.  Boone,  agent  in  London 
for  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  stated  in  his  petition  to  the  House  of 
Lords  (in  1706)  that  after  the  reestablishment  of  the  Church  of  England  by 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  many  subjects  of  the  Crown,  "  who  were  so  unhappy 
as  to  have  some  scruples  about  conforming  to  the  rites  of  said  Church,  did 
transplant  themselves  and  families  into  said  Colony,  by  means  whereof  the 
greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  there  were  Protestant  Dissenters  from  the 
Church  of  England."  We  must  remember,  too,  that  religions  freedom  was 
promised  as  an  inducement  to  emii^rate.  As  Governor  Archdalc  said,  the 
charter  "had  an  overplus  power  to  grant  liberty  of  conscience,  althou<;h  at 
home  was  a  hot  persecuting  time."  And  this  overplus  power  was  at  first 
very  fairly  used.  All  denominations  lived  harmoniously  together,  till  Lord 
Granville  became  Palatine,  whose  tyrannical  disruption  of  the  religious 
privileges  of  the  colonists  {by  excluding  dissenters  from  the  colonial  legis- 
lature) nearly  cost  the  Proprietors  their  charter.  The  felling  of  forests, 
clearing  of  plantations,  experimenting  in  agricultural  products,  establishing 
stock  farms,  building  habitations,  opening  a  peltry  trade  with  the  Indians, 
forming  military  companies  for  mutual  defence  against  hostile  tribes,  and 
against  the  French  at  times,  and  at  times  against  the  Spaniards,  exploring 
the  adjacent  country,  caring  for  and  nursing  the  sick  who  succumbed  to 
the  malarial  influences  of  the  sultry  low  country  along  the  coast,  where  the 
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settlers  were  for  many  years  compelled  to  reside,*  —  amidst  such  circum- 
stances there  was  no  disposition  for  religious  dissension  and  none  for  polit- 
ical differences  among  themselves.  And  when  political  opposition  did 
arise,  it  was  for  civil  rights,  and  between  the  colonists  as  one  party  and  the 
Lords  Proprietors  and  their  official  representatives  as  the  other  party.  The 
rights  for  which  they  contended  against  irritating  obstacles  engendered  a 
persistent  spirit  of  political  advancement  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
proprietary  government  in  17 19,  and  in  further  development  through  the 
royal  administration  culminated  in  constitutional  self-government  In  this 
respect,  the  history  of  no  other  colony  presents  a  more  interesting  and  in^ 
structive  record.  The  awakening  of  the  people  to  a  determined  mainte- 
nance of  what  they  deemed  right  and  just  began  with  the  stubborn  efforts 
of  the  Proprietors  to  force  the  colonists  to  adopt  their  scheme  of  govern- 
ment, the  Fundamental  Constitutions.  The  people  declared  the  charter 
of  Charles  II.  to  he  fundamental  enough  for  them.  The  facts  involved  in 
this  contention  arc  now  to  be  related, 

Locke  and  Shaftesbury's  elaborate  and  cumbrous  system,  solemnly 
adopted  by  the  Proprietors,  suited  only  (if  it  could  be  made  to  suit)  a  large 
population.  A  copy  was  sent  out  for  the  first  governor,  but  not  to  be 
immediately  put  in  force.  He  was  to  govern  by  •'  instructions  "  annexed 
to  his  commission,  and  prefaced  with  the  words  "  In  regard  the  number 
of  the  people  which  will  at  first  be  set  down  at  Port  Royal  will  be  so 
small,  together  with  want  of  Landgraves  and  Cassiques,  that  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  put  our  Grand  Model  of  government  in  practice  at  first;" 
the  instructions,  coming  as  nigh  as  practicable  to  the  Grand  Model,  must 
be  used  instead.  The  same  "  paucity  of  nobility  *'  and  people  is  given  as 
the  reason  for  two  sets  of  Temporary  Laws  (1671,  1672}  and  the  Agrarian 
Laws  (1672).  The  governor  and  council  are  told  to  follow  always  the 
latest  instructions  ;  a  prudent  order,  for  they  came  in  so  quick  succession, 
and  with  so  many  alterations,  that  they  may  have  confused  the  wisest 
of  governors.  In  these  ollicial  papers  two  principles  arc  [jrominent  :  one 
that  nothing  should  be  debated  or  voted  in  the  parliament  (the  majority 
representinsT  the  people)  "  but  what  is  proposed  to  them  by  the  council " 
(the  majority  reprcsentine^  their  1  rdships) ;  the  other  "tliat  the  whole  foun- 
dation of  the  government  is  settled  upon  a  right  and  equal  distribution  of 
land,"  —  for  the  Proprietors  and  provincial  aristocracy,  first ;  then  the  com- 
mon people  could  have  their  subordinate  little  share.* 

•  The  earliest  notice  we  h:u  t.-  >>(  tin  p.i|>i>l  i-  w«":^!th  .inH  tmportnnrr,  there  was  for  many  years 

tion  is  from  the  Shaftesbury  l'a]x'rs,  under  date  but  a  slow  increase  iit  the  number  of  white  in- 

ao  January,  1672  [N.  S.] :  "  Ky  our  records  it  ap>  habitants. 

pears  that  337  men  and  wonien,  62  cliiUiren  or  ^  How  pompons  is  article  7  :  "  An;.  l  andgrave 

persons  under  iG  years  uf  age,  i!>  the  full  nunt-  or  Cas&iquc,  when  it  in  his  right  to  choose,  shall 

ber  of  persons  who  have  arrived  in  this  country  take  any  of  th^  Barronics  appropriated  to  the 

in  and  since  the  first  ticet  nnt  of  Knglanii  ti  >  thi>  X  jhilitv,  which  is  not  already  )ilantcd  on  bv  some 

day."  Deducting  fur  deaths  and  absences  at  the  other  Nol)!eman."  These  provincia)  nobles,  made 

above  date,  there  reroained  of  the  men  263  able  so^  in  the  first  instance,  by  appointment  of  the 

to  bear  aims.  Though  the  colony  increased  in  Proprieton,  were  to  be  legislators  by  right.  Yet 
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G>fitrast  with  these  official  regulations  framed  in  London  the  actions  of 
Governor  West  and  his  council  as  recorded  in  the  "  Council  Journals  "  for 
1671-72,  still  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state.  They  were 
exercising,  on  account  of  the  "paucity  of  nobility/*  all  executive,  judicial, 
and  legislative  powers  with  promptness  and  energy,  and  were  fully  sup- 
ported by  the  people.  They  proclaimed  war  against  the  Kussoe  Indians^ 
had  all  firearms  repaired,  began  to  construct  a  fort,  raised  military  com- 
panies, commissioned  their  officers,  and  reduced  the  enemy  to  submission. 
They  heard  and  decided  complaints  and  legal  issues,  and  punished  crim- 
inals, distributed  lands,  and  provided  for  the  health  and  security  of  the 
community.  They  denied  to  Sir  John  Yeamans,  Landgrave  though  he 
was,  any  claim  to  gubernatorial  authority,  under  the  Fundamental  Consti- 
tutions, and  had  him  before  their  tribunal  fur  cutiuig  timber  not  his  own. 
It  is  said  he  retired  again  to  Barbadoes.  But  he  was  commissioned  gov- 
ernor and  reappeared  in  the  colony,  and  was  "  disgusted  that  the  people 
did  not  incline  to  salute  him  as  governor."  In  obedience  to  instructions, 
he  immediately  summoned,  by  procUtmation,  the  freemen  to  assemble  and 
elect  a  parliament  of  twenty  members,  and  to  select  five  of  their  number 
to  be  members  of  the  grand  council.  This  legislative  body  (April,  1672), 
the  first  we  have  iuiowledge  of  in  the  colony,  had  at  this  time  very  little 
power,  compared  with  the  council ;  but  it  was  destined  to  become,  as  the 
representative  of  the  people  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  political  devel- 
opment of  subsequent  years.  Sir  John  Yeamans,  two  years  later,  gave 
place  again  (as  before  stated)  to  his  rival,  Colonel  West,  whom  the  Pro- 
prietors declared  the  "fittest  man  to  be  governor.^  He  had.  more  than 
any  other  in  the  province,  promoted  the  best  interests  both  of  the  people 
and  of  their  lordships.  There  was  some  scarcity  of  provisions  at  the  cl<  ^e 
of  Yeamans'  administration,  and  he  was  charged  with  exporting,  for  his 
own  advantage,  too  great  a  quantity  of  the  agricultural  [products  of  the 
colony.  Commotions  ensued,  and  John  Culpepper,  surveyor,  was  engaged 
in  them  or  instigated  them ;  and  having  left  Charles  Town,  he  found 
in  North  Carolina  popular  discontents  more  ready  for  rebellious  activity. 
The  cause  of  the  commotions  at  Charles  Town  does  not  clearly  appear. 
The  settlement  was  so  prolific  in  all  that  sustains  life  — in  forest,  in 
fields,  in  a  harbor  abounding  in  fish,  in  herds  of  swine  and  cattle— that 
it  is  strange  to  hear  of  a  scarcity  of  food ;  even  in  1673,  when  want  is 
said  to  have  threatened  the  people,  provisions  were  exported  to  Barbadoes. 

Governor  Sayle,  for  reasons  already  stated,  was  not  to  put  in  force 
altogether  the  Fundamental  Constitutions;  there  was,  however,  a  copy 
**  sent  under  our  hands  and  scales,"  as  is  mentioned  in  his  commission. 

in  thtt  tame  year  (1672),  their  lordships  issued  also  nominate  two  Cassiqiies.  This  was  scatter* 

an  offer  to  settlers  from  Ireland  and  promised  ing  at  randi.m  the  hereditary  right  Of  legislating 

that  whoever  carried  or  caused  to  go  tu  Carolina  over  the  freemen  of  the  colony. 

600  men  shoald  be  a  Landgrave  with  four  bar*  >  See  letter  of  the  Proprietors,  May  S,  1674, 

onics;  and  if  900  he  should  he  Landgrave  and  in  jSlcif^il,  etc.,  p.  332. 

also  nominate  a  Cassique ;  and  if  1,200^  should 
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The  project  of  founding  the  new  colony  was  based  on  this  special  scheme 
of  government.  It  is  positively  stated  by  the  colonists,  in  their  letter  to 
Sothel  (1691),  that  this  set  originally  sent  bore  date  July  21,  1669;  was 
"  fairly  engrossed  in  parchment,  and  signed  and  scaled  "  by  six  of  the  Pro- 
prietors ;  and  as  all  persons  were  required  to  swear  submission  to  them 
before  they  could  take  up  land,  "  several  hundred  of  the  people  arriving 
here  did  swear  accordingly."  A  MS.  copy  ^  of  this  set,  but  without  signa- 
tures, is  in  the  Charleston  library.  It  does  not  contain  the  article  estab- 
lishing the  Church  of  England.  In  other  respects  it  is  as  favorable  to  set- 
tlers as  the  revised  set  bearing  date  March  i,  1669-70,  and  containing  that 
article.  That  many  colonists  (the  majority  being  dissenters)  preferred  the 
first  set  sent  with  Sayle's  commission  may  thus  be  reasonably  accounted 
for.  It  was  afterwards  repudiated  by  the  Proprietors  (those  who  were 
then  Proprietors)  as  *'  but  a  copy  of  an  imperfect  original,"  to  use  the 
words  ascribed  to  them  in  the  letter  to  Sothel ;  and  they  say  themselves 
in  their  letter  to  the  Grand  Council,  May  13,  1691,  "The  Constitution, 
so-called,  and  dated  21  July,  1669,  we  do  not  nor  cannot  own  as  ours." 
The  second  set  was  printed,  and,  it  is  said,  was  not  known  at  Ashley  River 
till  February,  1673.^ 

In  1687,  under  Governor  Cclleton,  the  endeavor  to  force  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitutions  occasioned  such  contention  between  their  lordships* 
officers  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  that  no  laws  were  passed 
for  two  years  ;  and  as  all  laws  were  limited  to  twenty-three  months,  there 
was  in  1690  twt  one  statute  law  in  force  in  the  colony.  A  new  position 
was  taken  and  with  boldness.  The  people  having  not,  according  to  the 
royal  charters,  assented  or  approved  of  any  fundamental  constitutions  in 
parliament,  have  unanimously  declared  that  the  government  now  is  to  be 
directed  and  managed  wholly  and  solely  according  to  said  charters." 
Their  revolutionary  spirit  went  still  further.    The  representatives  in  Par- 


*  In  the  Reports  of  the  Historical  Cofttmittte 
of  the  Chiirhston  Library  Socitty,  prcp.nrcd  by 
Bciij.  Elliott,  Esq.,  and  published  1S35.  this 
MS.  is  spoken  of  as  a  present  from  Kobtrt  Clil- 
mor,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  but  is  not  accurately 
described  in  the  report  of  the  committee.  My 
copy  of  it  is  dated  21st  July,  and  is  not  divided 
into  numbered  sections. 

'  A  third  set  was  sent  out  (dated  Januar>-  12, 
16S2),  and  to  please  the  Scots  who  were  wiiling 
to  emigrate,  further  alterations  were  m  ! 
a  fourth  set  (dated  Aupu-f  i-.  ifvS;,  and 
ing  126  articles)  was  «:  cd  to  Gnvcmt>i 

Morton.  I.a.st  of  all,  atiiU)  se; 
169S,  and  containin!'  ti  ' 

out  by  the  hands  < 
as  an  inducement  for  a  tavor.)blc  i 
blank  patents  for  landgra 
siques.  When 
meats  of  the 


subject  may  be  fairly  represented  as  in  the  letter 
to  Sothel  in  1691, —  that,  inasmuch  a.s  their 
lordships,  under  their  hands  and  seals,  had  or> 
dered  that  no  person  should  be  a  member  of  the 
council  nor  of  parliament,  nor  choose  lands  due 
to  him,  unless  he  subscribed  his  submission  to 
this  last  set  of  the  Constitutions  ;  "  the  people 
remembering  their  oaths  to  the  first,  and  deem- 
ing these  not  to  be  agreeable  to  the  royal  char- 
ters, which  direct  the  assent  and  approbation  of 
the  people  to  all  laws  and  constitutions,  did  deny 
V,  r, ,  .Mv,.  the  jaid  Fundamental  Constitutions." 

Morton,  in  1685,  actually  turned  out 
ut  parliament  the  majority  of  the  representa- 
.  .      5jg„  ij^g  third  set,  though 

the  first  set.    In  consequence, 
that  year  enacted  were  enacted  by 
-   -   r-  vuives  and  by  eight  of  the 
~  '  tctors. 
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Kament  denied  "that  any  bill  must  necessarily  pass  the  grand  council* 
before  it  be  read  in  parliament."  They  maintained  this  position,  and  in 
consequence  were  dissolved.  The  Plroprietors  instructed  their  favorite^ 
Landgrave  Colleton,  brother  of  one  of  themselves,  to  call  no  more  parliap 
ments  **  unless  some  very  extraordinary  occasion  should  require  it"  Col> 
leton  proclaimed  martial  law.  The  Proprietors  thought  he  did  right  In 
his  arrogance,  he  imprisoned  a  clergyman  and  fined  him  100  for  preaching 
what  he  considered  a  seditious  sermon.  The  Proprietors  thnughr  it  best 
to  remit  the  fine.  The  people,  however,  raised  a  cry  aj^ainst  his  "  illegal, 
tyrannical,  and  oppressive  way  of  government."  I'^ortunately  for  him,  Seth 
Sothel,  a  Proprietor  by  purchase  of  Clarendon's  share,  arrived,  —  having 
been  turned  out  of  North  Carolina  by  its  assembly, — and  assumed  con- 
trol of  affairs  in  the  more  southern  colony,  and  acted  pretty  much  as  he 
pleased,  till  he  was  turned  out  of  his  new  position  by  his  colleagues  in 
London.  The  Proprietors,  by  their  airistocratic  folly,  had  kept  the  j^eople 
continually  studying  and  maintuning  their  rights.  A  new  policy  be<;an, 
about  this  time,  in  England, — to  revoke  proprietary  charters.  The  spirit, 
too,  of  the  colonists,  demanded  from  the  Firoprietors  some  conciliatory 
concession.  Yet  it  cannot  but  appear  a  triumph  for  the  people,  and  not 
a  good-will  concession,  when  "  the  true  and  absolute "  lords  wrote  to  the 
Grand  Council  (1691),  almost  in  the  words  which  tb^  had  written  to  An- 
drew Percival  and  to  the  provincial  authorities.  —  as  if  they  wished  to 
make  an  emphatic  apology, — that  there  had  been  "no  alteration  made 
in  any  of  the  Constitutions,  but  for  the  greater  security  of  the  people  of 
Carolina  from  oppression,  either  by  ourselves  or  our  officers,  as  any  one 
that  will  please  to  peruse  the  several  alterations  may  plainly  perceive  ;  the 
last  in  date  still  bounding  our  own  power  most,  and  putting  more  into 
the  hands  of  the  people."  But  they  were  forced  soon  — and  it  must 
have  been  with  some  little  feeling  of  vexation  —  to  acknowledge  the  fail- 
ure of  their  Grand  Model,  and  to  write  to  their  nc.\t  governor,  Ludwell 
(who  could  not  conciliate  the  "factions'*  assembly),  that  they  now  thought 
it  best  for  themselves  and  the  colonists  to  govern  by  all  the  powers  of  the 
charter ;  but  that  they  would  part  with  no  power  till  the  people  were  dis- 
posed to  be  more  orderly.  This  was  written  to  Ludwell ;  but  to  the 
puUic  it  was  at  last  definitely  announced  "that  as  the  people  have  de- 
clared they  would  rather  be  governed  by  the  powers  granted  by  the 
charter  without  regard  to  the  Fundamental  Constitutions,  it  will  be  for 
their  quiet  and  the  protection  of  the  well-disposed  to  grant  their  request." 
The  Proprietors,  however,  still  held  to  the  Constitutions  as  a  compact 
among  themselves  and  as  a  regulation  of  their  mutual  interests ;  and 
even  endeavored  once  more  to  tempt  the  people  to  adopt  some  part  nf 
them  in  the  fifth  set,  reduced  to  41  Articles.  They  were  then  laid  aside 
entirely. 

The  assembly  (we  shall  no  longer  call  them  parliament),  not  yet  aware 
of  the  action  of  the  Proprietors,  prepared  a  summary  of  grievances  :  that 
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the  latest  form  of  conveying  land  was  not  satisfactory  ;  that  courts  ought 
to  be  regulated  by  laws  made  by  the  assent  of  the  people  ;  that  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  are  too  few  in  the  assembly  and  not  appointed 
according  to  the  charter ;  that  the  power  of  enacting  necessary  laws 
should  not  be  obstructed  ;  that  the  application  of  the  laws  of  England  to 
the  province  ought  not  to  be  by  authority  of  a  Palatine  Court  (established 
by  their  lordships),  but  such  laws  are  applicable  of  their  own  force,  or  are 
to  be  so  by  act  of  the  assembly  ;  that  the  powers  of  the  assembly  and 
the  validity  of  their  enactments  are  not  to  be  judged  by  inferior  courts, 
but  by  the  next  succeeding  General  Assembly  ;  that  martial  law  should 
not  be  resf)rted  to  except  in  case  of  rebellion,  tumult,  sedition,  or  invasion  ; 
that  there  should  be  more  commoners  in  the  council ;  that  the  deputies  of 
the  Proprietors  were  forbidden  to  confirm  a  certain  set  of  laws  (necessary 
at  times  for  the  immediate  welfare  of  the  people)  until  their  lordships' 
assent  should  be  given,  which  could  not  be  known  in  the  province  "  in 
less  time  than  one  year,  sometimes  two,"  and  they  do  not  conceive  the 
Patent  of  Carolina  gives  any  such  powers  to  thcjr  lordships. 

There  was  a  further  principle  announced  by  the  people  :  that  the  Pro- 
prietors could  send  what  "  instructions "  they  pleased,  but  they  certainly 
could  never  have  intended  that  they  should  have  the  force  of  statute 
laws  without  the  assent  and  approbation  of  the  people,  except  in  such 
matters  as  wholly  belonged  to  their  direction  according  to  the  charter. 
With  so  intelligent  and  progressive  a  people  to  control,  the  almost  impo- 
tent *'  absolute  lords  "  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  might  well  have 
written  to  Ludwell  as  they  did  to  Morton,  "  Are  you  to  govern  the  peo- 
ple, or  the  people  you  ? "  Yet  a  further  signal  triumph  for  the  people 
was  at  hand.  The  Proprietors  had  already  seen  fit  to  modify  their  rule 
that  the  assembly  of  the  people  should  neither  debate  nor  vote  on  any 
matter  except  what  the  Grand  Council  should  propose  to  them  ;  but  their 
modification  at  that  time  amounted  to  very  little,  namely,  that  if  a  neces- 
sary law  was  delayed  by  the  council,  and  "  the  majority  of  the  grand 
juries  of  the  counties "  presented  the  matter  for  legislation,  then  only 
might  "any  of  the  chambers"  take  cognizance  of  it.  It  was  now  the 
good  fortune  of  Governor  Smith, ^  successor  to  Ludwell,  to  announce  that 
"  the  Proprietors  have  consented  that  the  proposing  power  for  the  mak- 
ing of  laws,  which  was  heretofore  lodijcd  in  the  governor  and  council 
only,  is  now  given  to  you  as  well  as  the  present  council."*  Henceforth 
the  assembly  claimed  the  privileges  and  usages  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  England. 

When  there  was  no  longer  any  reasonable  expectation  for  the  adoption 
of  the  Grand  Model  of  government,  a  carefully  prepared  set  of  Instruc- 
tions, in  43  Articles,  became  the  rules  for  the  colonv^lLformer  Instruc- 
tions and  Temporary  Laws  being  abrogated,  exfliri^^^B  ed  to 

'  .\  facssimile  of  Smith's  cumtnission  is  given 
in  Harper's  Monthly,  I)cc  ,  1.S75.  I 
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iands.  These  rules  continued  as  long  as  the  Proprietors  owned  the  prov- 
ince. It  is  not  necessary  to  explain  them.  They  were  for  the  interest 
of  their  lordships ;  simple  enough,  but  establishing  a  proprietary  oligarchy. 
The  Palatine  and  three  other  Proprietors,  and,  in  the  colony,  the  governor 
and  three  other  deputies,  constituted  the  governing  power,  with,  appar- 
ently, a  complete  check  upon  the  representatives  of  the  people.  The  peo- 
ple could  not  complain  if  their  lordships  carried  out  what  they  wrote  to 


c        ^     W  \  Nw"^                 .  7  ^ 
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Ludwell,  that  "  they  would  part  with  no  power  "  conferred  on  them  by  the 
charter  "till  the  people  were  disi)Osed  l(»  be  more  orderly;'"  for  the  peo- 
ple had  demanded  to  be  governed  solely  by  the  charter.    The  prominent 


*  (This  is  a  side-map  in  a  large  folding  one 
calird  A  nao  map  of  Carolina,  by  Philip  Lea,  at 


1700. 


There  1- 


.  in  Chcapside,  Londi'n. 
10  be  of  a  date  before 
.  the  whole  in 
^  •  associa- 
^.  F 


(1S83)  there  is  a  large  map,  showing  the  town 
and  the  early  farms  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Ashley;  the  present  .site  of  the  city  up  to  near 
the  Clements'  Ferry  road,  with  all  lines  of  for- 
tifications and  historic  points.  Cf.  W.  G. 
Simms'  "Description  of  Charleston."  in  Har- 
per's Monthly,  June.  1S57. 

Moll's  map  of  South  Carolina  (1730)  «  8'^'=" 
in  facsimile  in  Cassell's  United  States,  i.  439. 
Ed.1 
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question  now  would  be  :  Do  their  lordships  properly  interpret  and  apply 
the  powers  granted  them  in  the  charter  ? 

But  fresh  political  subjects  engaged  attention :  the  tenure  of  lands, 
naturalization  of -the  French  Huguenots,  payment  of  quit-rents,  now  for 
some  years  due,  fhe  jury  laws,  and  that  relating  to  elections.  Governor 
Smith  lost  courage  ;  he  could  be  no  champion  for  their  lordships  against 
his  friends  and  neighbors.  The  only  way  out  of  the  difficulties  occasioned 
by  the  maladministration  of  the  Proprietors  was  that  some  Proprietor, 
should  be  sent  over  "  with  full  power  "  to  heal  all  grievances.  This  plan 
was  adopted.  The  grandson  of  Earl  Shaftesbury  was  appointed,  but  de- 
clined to  come.  A  pious,  benevolent  Quaker  came,  John  Archdale,  whose 
policy  was  a  smiling  patience,  but  a  strict  requisition  of  every  penny 
that  was  due  to  the  "true  and  absolute  lords"  of  the  province,  —  himself 
among  them.  He  thought  his  patience  would,  as  he  expressed  it,  allay 
their  heats.  But  this  could  only  be  done  by  concessions.  He  yielded 
to  their  request  to  have  thirty  representatives  in  the  assembly.  He  also 
remitted,  after  a  struggle,  arrears  of  quit-rents  to  Michaelmas,  1695,  on 
condition  that  the  remaining  debts  were  secured,  rents  for  the  future 
strictly  provided  for,  and  the  town  fortified  by  ta.\ation.  Some  political 
advancement  was  gained  by  the  assembly  ;  *  the  repeal  of  any  law  not  in- 
fringing on  the  rights  of  the  Crown  or  of  the  Proprietors,  or  relating  to 
land,  was  not  to  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  council,  too,  was  so  constituted  by  the  pious  Quaker  as  to  be  more  in 
harmony  with  the  dissenters.  But  he  seemed  to  fear  that  he  might  be 
prevailed  upon  to  grant  too  much,  and  appointing  his  friend,  Joseph  Blake, 
in  his  place,  hastened  away  (1696).  He  lived  to  see  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity vanish  which  he  hoped  he  had  firmly  established.  Two  years  later 
the  **  House  of  Commons  "  petitioned  (among  other  things)  for  the  privi- 
lege of  coining ;  and  for  the  removal  of  duties  on  the  chief  exports  from 
the  colony.  They  also  prayed  that  no  more  than  1,000  acres  be  in  future 
granted  in  one  piece  ;  that  an  authenticated  copy  of  the  charter  be  sent 
them ;  and  that  the  colonial  authorities  have  power  to  repeal  laws  (if 
expedient  to  do  so)  which  had  been  confirmed  by  the  Proprietors  :  and 
though  some  of  these  things  (they  said)  were  beyond  their  lordships* 
power  to  grant,  their  interest  with  the  king  was  great  enough  to  secure 
them  for  their  colonists.  Their  lordships,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
were  astonished  that  Blake,  himself  a  Proprietor,'^  should  allow  such  an 
address  to  be  issued. — a  precedent  for  so  much  future  evil. 

The  century  now  closed.  Governor  Blake  died  in  1700.  As  required 
under  the  43  Articles,  the  deputies  elected  a  Landgrave  to  succeed  Blake, 
till  the  Proprietors  could  be  heard  from.  At  first  they  chose  Morton. 
He  was  set  aside  afterwards  by  the  council,  as  were  all  the  Landgraves 
in  the  colony,  and  Colonel  James  Moore,  a  deputy,  appointed.    This  com* 

1  As  inferred  frum  the  StatuUs  (u.  p.  101,  sec.      .^j^^l  ColUttknt,  tl 
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petition  gave  origin,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  colony,  to 
what  may  be  denominated  party  strife.  Besides  Moore,  several  able  lead- 
ers now  appeared,  —  among  them,  Major  Daniel,  Colonel  William  Rhett, 
and  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson  ;  while  to  Nicholas  Trott  the  foremost  place 
must  be  assigned  for  distinguished  learning  and  ability.  On  his  arrival 
he  espoused  the  popular  cause  ;  but  with  numerous  offices  and  honors 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Proprietors,  he  and  his  brother-in-law,  Colonel 
Rhett,  became  their  zealous  champions.  These  able  men  so  largely  in- 
fluenced their  lordships  that  at  a  word  from  them  governors  and  councils 
were  sometimes  set  at  naught. 

At  the  opening  of  the  new  century,  we  must  cease  to  look  upon  South 
Carolina  as  the  home  of  indigent  emigrants,  struggling  for  subsistence. 
While  numerous  slaves  cultivated  the  extensive  plantations,  their  owners, 
educated  gentlemen,  and  here  and  there  of  noble  families  in  England, 
had  abundant  leisure  for  social  intercourse,  living  as  they  did  in  prox- 
imity to  each  other,  and  in  easy  access  to  Charles  Town,  where  the  gov- 
ernor resided,  the  courts  and  legislature  convened,  and  the  public  offices 
were  kept.  The  road  that  led  up  from  the  fortified  town  between  the 
two  broad  rivers  so  enchanted  Governor  Archdale  that  he  believed  no 
prince  in  Europe,  with  all  his  art,  could  make  a  walk  for  the  whole  year 
round  so  pleasant  and  beautiful.  From  the  road,  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  avenues  of  water-oaks  in  mos.sy  festoons,  and  in  spring-time  redo- 
lent with  jasmines,  gave  the  passer-by  glimpses  of  handsome  residences, 
from  whose  spacious  verandas  could  be  seen  on  the  cast  the  beautiful 
waters  of  the  Bay,  on  the  west  the  Ashley  River.  Hospitality,  refine- 
ment, and  literary  culture  distinguished  the  higher  class  of  gentlemen.^ 

of  these  had  been  built  by  themselves.  The 
inhabitants  (1708)  numbered  nearly  10.000;  the 
whites  and  negroes  being  about  equal,  with  1,400 
Indian  slaves.  (Letter  of  Governor  and  Council, 
Sept.  17,  1708,  in  S.  C.  Hist.  Sac.  Coll.,  ii.  p.  217.) 
For  a  few  years  the  whites  had  decreased  in 
nuniber  on  account  of  epidemics  and  disaffec- 
tion with  regard  to  the  tenure  of  lands  (the  na- 
ture of  this  disaffection  may  be  noticed  in  what 
is  recorded  in  the  preceding  narrative  sketch  of 
North  Carolina) ;  while  negroes  were  regularly 
imported  by  the  English  traders  and  by  North- 
ern ships,  as  the  pl.mtation  work  extended,  par- 
ticularly the  culture  of  rice,  which  had  liccome 
the  most  valuable  export.  A  little  later  (1710) 
the  whites  were  com|»uted  at  .12  of  the  whole 
inhabitants,  negro  slaves  .22,  and  Indian  sub* 
jects  .66.  Of  the  whites,  the  planters  were  .70, 
merchants  about  .13,  and  .artisans  .17.  With  rc- 
sjK-ct  to  religion,  the  Episcopalians  were  then 
computed  to  l)e  .42,  the  Frcsbytcrians,  with  the 
French  Muguenots,  .45,  .Anabaptists  .10,  and  the 
Quakers  .03.  (Inserted  in  Governor  Glen's  Dt' 
scription  0/  South  Curolina.) 
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>  At  this  time,  one  passed,  in  riding  up  the 
load,  the  plantations  of  Matthews,  Green,  Star- 
key,  Gray,  Grimball,  Dickeson,  and  Izard,  on 
the  Cooper  River;  and  further  up,  those  of  Sir 
John  Yeamans,  landgrave  Bellinger,  Colonel 
Gibbcs,  Mr.  Schenking,  Colonel  Moore,  Colonel 
Quarry,  and  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson.  On  the  left. 
Landgrave  West,  Colonel  Godfrey,  Dr.  Trevil- 
lian,  and  Mr.  Colleton,  had  plantations.  West- 
ward from  Charlestown  lived  Col.  I'au!  Grim- 
ball,  Landgrave  Morton,  ISIake  (a  Proprietor), 
and  Landgrave  .Axtel ;  while  many  residences 
in  the  town,  as  those  ut  L.indgravc  Smith  and 
Colonel  Khctt,  were  said  to  be  "very  handsome 
kb     '  with  fifteen  or  more  "which  deserve 

;  iken  notice  of."    From  these  residences 
)uld  l>c  seen  entering  the  harbor  vessels  from 
'         '     .  ;ind  the  Leeward  Isles,  from 
'  iv- s,  and  the  always 
id.    An  active  and 
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Governor  Moore  and  his  party  gained  control  of  ihc  council  by  filling 
vacancies  with  tbose  of  whose  good-will  they  were  assured.  But  they 
ineffectually  sought,  by  ever)'  means  in  their  power,  to  elect  a  niajorit)r 
of  assembly-men  in  their  interest  Even  violence  was  resorted  to,  and 
some  estimable  gentlemen,  opponents  of  the  party  in  power,  were  set  upon 
and  maltreated  in  the  streets.  The  assembly  resolved  to  investigate  the 
abuses 'at  the  election,  and  were,  therefcve,  prorogued  from  time  to  time; 
and  it  was  reported  that  martial  law  would  be  proclaimed.  When  at  last 
the  assembly  convened,  they  began  with  recriminations.  If  the  public 
welfare  had  required  their  counsels,  why  had  the  governor,  through  pique, 
prorogued  them  ?  And  was  it  true  that  he  designed  to  menace  them  with 
coercion?  "Oh!  how  is  that  .sacred  word  Law  profaned  when  joined 
with  Martial!  Have  you  forgotten  your  lienor's  own  noble  endeavor  to 
vindicate  our  liberties  when  Colleton  set  uj)  this  arbitrary  rule  ?  *'  *  But 
further  tlis])utation  was  averted.  The  governor  had  planned  a  secret  and 
sudden  attack  on  St.  Augustine.  The  assembly  joined  in  the  scheme. 
They  requested  him  to  go  as  comnuuuier  instead  of  Colonel  Daniel,  whom 
he  nominated.  They  voted  £2,000  ;  and  thought  ten  vessels  and  350 
men,  with  Indian  allies,  would  be  a  sufficient  force.  The  doors  are  closed. 
Men,  and  even  women,  who  had  been  to  St.  Augustine,  are  interrogated 
concerning  its  defences.  An  embargo  is  laid  on  the  shipping  in  the 
harbor.  Moore  with  about  400  men  sets  sail,  and  Daniel  with  100  Car- 
olina troops  and  about  500  Yemassee  Indians  march  by  land.  But  the 
inhabitants  of  St  Augustine  had  heard  of  their  coming,  and  had  sent 
to  Havana  for  rdnforcements  Retreating  to  their  castle,  they  aban- 
doned the  town  to  Colonel  Daniel,  who  pillaged  it  before  Moore's  fleet 
arrived.  Governor  Moore  and  Colonel  Daniel  luiited  their  forces  and 
laid  siege  to  the  castle  ;  but  they  lacked  the  necessary  artillery  for  its 
reduction,  and  were  compelled  to  send  to  Jamaica  for  it.  Unfortunately 
the  agent  sent  j)ut  back  to  Charles  Town,  and  the  governor  sent  Colonel 
Daniel  himself  to  Jamaica.  Ik-fore  he  returned,  two  Spanish  ships  ap- 
peared off  St.  Augustine.  Moore  in.stantly  burned  the  town  and  all  his 
own  ships,  and  hastened  back  by  land.  Colonel  Daniel,  coming  from 
Jamaica  with  the  artillery,  narrowly  escaped  the  Spanish  ships,  and  was 
convoyed  to  Charles  Town  by  an  English  man-of-war  which  he  met  at 
sea.  The  expense  entailed  on  the  colony  was  £6fiOO, 

When  this  attack  on  St.  Augustine  was  planned,  it  must  have  been 
anticipated  in  the  colony  that  war  would  be  declared  against  Spain  and 
France.  The  impending  danger  to  South  Carolina,  a  frontier  to  Spanish 
Florida,  induced  the  Proprietors  to  appoint  as  governor  the  soldierly  Sir 
Nathaniel  Johnson  (June,  1702).  James  Moore  was  made  receiver-geu' 
eral ;  Nicholas  Trott,  attorney  -  general ;  Job  Howes,  surveyor  -  general ; 
and  Rhett,  Broujrhton,  and  other  men  of  ability,  adhering  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  its  hour  of  peril,  increased  thereby  the  power  of  the  domi* 
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nant  party.  Colonel  Moore,  being  sent  out  by  Johnson  (December, 
1703)  with  fifty  Carolinians  and  one  thousand  Indians,  ravaged  the  coiin> 
try  of  the  Apalatchees*  allies  of  the  Spaniards,  and  utterly  defeated  them 
and  a  body  of  Spanish  troops  that  came  to  their  assistance.  Three 
years  later,  in  August,  when  yellow  fever  was  prevalent  and  five  or  six 
deaths  a  day,  in  the  small  population  of  Charles  Town,  was  not  a  rare 
occurrence,  a  French  fleet  of  five  vessels  under  Le  Feboure»  aided  by  the 
Spanish  c:overnor  at  Havana,  suddenly  appeared  off  the  harbor.  Troops 
were  disembarked  at  several  points.  A  council  of  war  was  held,  and  the 
Carolinians  determined  to  go  out  and  meet  the  enemy.  Colonel  Rhett, 
Cnptnins  Fenwicke,  Cantey,  Watson,  and  others,  with  many  gentlemen  as 
volunteers,  defeated  the  invaders,  and  brou>;ht  230  l^rench  and  Spanish 
prisoners  into  town.  Thus  pen  lu  d  the  first  attempt  to  take  Charles 
Town  by  a  naval  force,  a  feat  uluch  never  yet  has  been  accomplished. 
The  governor,  handsomely  rewarded  by  the  Proprietors,  thanked  the 
troops  for  their  valor  and  their  unaninmy  at  a  time  when  violent  es- 
trangements existed  between  political  parties  in  the  colony. 

We  must  now  revert  to  1704,  and  relate  the  occasion  of  these  es> 
trangements.  The  governor  and  dominant  faction  favored  Episcopacy. 
Lord  Granville,  the  new  P^atine,  was  an  uncompromising  zealot  for  the 
Chiurch  of  England.  It  was  determined  to  establish  that  Charch  in  South 
Carolina.  This  was  not  contrary  to  the  charter ;  but  most  of  the  colonists 
were  dissenters,  and  it  would  be  useless  at  that  juncture  to  endeavor  to 
win  over  a  majority  of  the  assembly  to  the  support  of  such  a  project 
The  assembly  stood  prorogued  to  the  loth  of  May.  They  were  sum- 
moned earlier  ;  and  on  the  4th  a  bill  was  proposed  and  read,  requiring  "all 
persons  that  shall  hereafter  be  chosen  members  of  the  Commons  House  of 
Assembly,  and  sit  in  the  same,  to  take  the  oaths  and  subscribe  the  decla- 
ration appointed  by  this  bill,  antl  to  conform  to  the  reli[;ious  worshiji  of  this 
Province,  according  to  the  Church  of  Enf^land.  and  to  receive  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  according  to  the  rites  of  said  Church."  '  Some 
of  the  members  called  for  the  reading  of  the  charter  :  but  the  opposition 
was  soon  overcome  ;  the  bill  passed  and  was  ordered  to  the  governor  and 
council,  who  passed  it  and  returned  it  to  the  House  ;  Landgrave  Morton, 
of  the  council,  being  denied  leave  to  enter  his  protest  against  it.  It  was 
pushed  through  the  requisite  proceedings  and  ratified  under  date  of  the 
6th.  It  was  passed  by  one  majority,  — twelve  for  it  and  eleven  against 
it ;  seven  members  being  absent.  Some  who  voted  in  the  negative  are 
said  to  have  been  Episcopalians.    The  assembly  was  then  prorogued 

1  Kev.  Mr.  Manton  says,  " Many  of  the  mem-  year.   ("Case  of  Dissenters;"  and  Archdaie.) 

bers  of  the  Commons  House  that  passed  this  The  same  assembly  had  passed  an  act  against 

disqu.ilifying  law  are  constant  absentees  from  blasphemy  and  profanencss,  "  which  they  alwaj-s 

the  Church,  and  eleven  of  them  were  never  made  a  great  noise  about,"  wrote  Landgrave 

known  to  receive  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Smith,  "although  they  are  some  of  the  matt 

Supper,"  though  for  five  years  past  he  had  ad*  profanest  in  the  country  thenaelves."  See  SJttUJk 

ministered  it  in  bis  church  at  least  six  times  «  ^tAt  Hut.  of  S.  C,  p.  sao. 
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till  October.  It  was  required  by  this  law  that  in  case  a  representative 
el«;cted  refused  to  qualify  as  directed,  the  next  on  the  sheriff's  return 
should  be  entitled  to  the  seat,  or  the  next,  and  so  on  till  the  list  was 
exhausted  ;  then  only  should  a  new  writ  be  issued.  The  effect  was  not 
only  to  exclude  dissenters,  but  ten  men  could  elect  a  member  against 
the  votes  of  a  thousand.  Another  tyrannical  abuse  of  party  power  was 
exhibited  in  an  Act  establishing  Religious  Worship  (passed  on  the  re- 
assembling of  the  Commons),  which  authorized  a  lay  commission  for 
the  trial  of  ecclesiastical  causes.  Dalcho  says  in  his  Church  History,  that 
they  **  were  authorized  to  sit  in  the  judgment-seat  of  spiritual  officers,  and 
thus  to  wrest  the  ecclesiastical  authority  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Bishop 
of  London."  This  gave  offence  to  Churchmen.  The  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  by  whose  liberality  the  colony  had  been 
greatly  benefited,  resolved  not  to  send  or  support  any  missionaries  in 
South  Carolina,  till  the  law,  or  at  least  that  clause  of  it,  should  be  re- 
pealed. The  dissenters,  already  elected  members  of  assembly,  were 
not  allowed  (on  reassembling  in  October)  to  enter  their  protests  against 
the  conduct  of  the  Church  party.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Marston  was  called  to 
account  by  the  commission  and  deprived  of  his  benefice,  for  opposing 
the  action  of  the  oligarchy.  But  the  case  was  carried  to  a  higher  tri- 
bunal, the  House  of  Lords  in  England.  Upon  an  able  representation 
of  the  matter,  redress  having  been  refused  by  the  Proprietors  (under 
lead  of  Granville),  a  report  was  made  to  the  queen,  which  caused  the 
annulment  of  these  two  provincial  laws.  Nor  was  this  all  ;  the  Board 
of  Trade  recommended  the  annulment  of  the  proprietary  charter  (April, 
1706).  Since  the  accession  of  James  IL  there  had  been  a  disposition 
in  the  English  authorities  to  revoke  the  charters  to  companies  or  indi- 
viduals, and  bring  all  the  American  colonies  into  a  closer  dependence 
on  the  Crown.  Though  the  surrender  of  the  Carofina  charter  was  not 
on  this  occasion  effected,  yet  it  was  manifest  to  the  colony  that  an  au- 
thority more  potent  than  that  of  their  lordships  was  interested  in  their 
welfare. 

Lord  Granville  was  succeeded  in  the  Palatinate  by  Lord  William 
Craven,  and  Colonel  Edward  Tynte  was  made  governor.  The  once 
dominant  faction,  which  had  been  transmuted,  said  Archdale,  by  John- 
son's "chemical  wit,  zeal,  and  art"  into  a  High  Church  party,  now 
fell  asunder.  Much  attention  had  been  awakened  in  England  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  colony  by  the  publications  of  Archdale  and  of  Oldmixon 
and  the  "Case  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters;"  and  Governor  Tynte  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  with  kindly  assurances  and  the  wish  to  "  render 
Carolina  the  most  flourishing  colony  in  all  America."  He  did  not  live 
long,  and  Colonel  Charles  Craven,  brother  of  the  Palatine,  and  previously  an 
officer  in  the  colony,  was  appointed  in  his  place  (December,  1710).  Since 
the  days  of  Joseph  West,  "moderate,  just,  pious,  valiant"  (says  Arch- 
dale), no  man  more  capable  and  beloved  fhan  Charles  Craven  had  governed 
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South  Carolina.  A  sentence  from  an  address  of  his  to  the  Commons 
(April,  17 1 2)  shows  the  spirit  of  his  administration.  However  great  the 
honor  ai  this  office  might  be,  "  yet  I  shall  look  on  it  as  a  greater  glory  if, 
with  your  assistance,  I  could  bring  to  pass  so  noble  designs  as  the  safety 
of  this  province,  the  advancement  of  its  riches,  and,  what  is  more  desirap 
ble  '*  than  riches,  the  unanimity  and  quiet  of  its  people.  "To  what  a  pro- 
digious height  hath  the  united  provinces  risen  in  less  than  a  century  of 
years,  to  be  able  to  create  fear  in  some,  envy  in  others,  and  admiration  in 
the  whole  world ! "  The  people,  aroused  by  the  expectation  or  apparent 
reality  of  their  increasing  importance,  voted  ;£i,50O  for  the  erection  of  a 
State  House  and  1,000  for  a  residence  for  the  governor.  Unparlia- 
mentary altercations  q-ave  place  to  a  <xenerous  emulation  for  the  public 
wcitire.  The  governor  expressed  the  '\L;reatest  tenderness"'  towards  all 
dissenters  and  assured  them  that  nothing  sliould  ever  be  done  by  him  in- 
jurious to  their  liberties.  Thou<]jh  the  law  excluding  them  from  the  as- 
sembly was  re])ealed,  yet  the  Episco[)al  parlv  retained  ascendency  and  the 
public  support  of  the  Cliurch  (by  a  new  Churcli  Act)  was  continued.  The 
parish  system  was  inaugurated,  and  the  representatives  were  increased  to 
thirty-six.  The  turbulence  of  elections  at  Charles  Town  gave  place  to  un- 
molested  elections  in  the  respective  parishes.  Libraries  and  a  free  school 
were  open  to  all,  and  religious  and  educational  advancement  was  promoted. 
Under  Craven's  prosperous  administration,  it  even  seemed  likely  that  the 
public  debt  would  be  liquidated,  which  had  begun  with  the  unlucky  expe- 
dition against  St.  Augustine.  Hut  fresh  expenditures  were  demanded  in 
assisting  North  Carolina  in  her  conflicts  with  the  Tuscaroras  ;  and  scarcely 
had  Barnwell  and  Moore  rested  from  that  campaign,  when  the  most  disas- 
trous Indian  war  that  South  Carolina  ever  had  to  encounter  broke  suddenly 
upon  her  unsuspecting  inhabitants.  The  Yemassees  had  been  employed 
against  the  Apalatchees,  and,  at  a  later  date,  against  the  Tuscaroras.  Be- 
ing enticed  by  the  Spaniards,  wiiom  their  chiefs  often  visited,  and  being 
largely  in  debt  to  the  English  traders  and  irritated  by  their  oppressive 
misconduct,  they  turned  their  e.xperience  in  war  against  those  who  had 
taught  them  to  fight,  and,  hoping  for  help  from  St.  Augustine,  began  an 
indiscriminate  slaughter  on  the  line  of  settlements  westward  from  Charles 
Town.  Knowing  the  colonists  to  be  formidable  opponents,  they  had 
allured  into  conspiracy  with  them  other  Indian  nations,  notably  the 
Creeks.  So  widespread  was  -the  combination  formed  that  the  governor 
asked  assistance  from  other  colonies.  North  Carolina  in  response  sent 
aid  under  Colonel  Maurice  Moore  (brother  of  James  Moore),  a  friendly 
service  which  was  gratefully  appreciated  and  acknowledged  by  the  as- 
sembly. But  "expedition  is  the  life  of  action,"  said  Ci  1  on  ;  md  not 
awaiting  assistance,  he  fought  the  foe  at  once,  and  Colonel  iMackay,  in 
another  direction,  surprised  their  town,  in  which  they  had  vast  quanti- 
ties of  provisions  and  plunder,  and  attacking  a  fort  to  which  they  had 
betaken  themselves  carried  it  by  assault  and  completely  routed  them. 
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This  effectually  checked  the  Yemassees,  and  dispirited  the  tribes  en- 
gaged to  assist  them  The  assembly  met,  and,  despatching  such  busi- 
ness as  was  necessary,  adjourned  to  take  up  their  muskets.  All  avail- 
able forces  were  raised  and  placed  under  command  of  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral  James  Moore  and  Colonels  John  Barnwell  and  Alexander  Mackay. 
The  Yemassees,  though  joined  by  the  Apalatchees,  were  forced  beyond 
the  Savannah,  and  took  up  their  residence  in  Florida.  We  have  not 
space  to  narrate  the  heart-rending  or  romantic  incidents  of  this  con- 
test. The  Yemassees  had  acted  prematurely ;  otherwise  the  disasters  to 
the  colony  would  have  been  far  greater.  Many  lives  were  lost  (esti- 
mated at  400),  an  immense  amount  of  cattle,  produce,  and  other  valu- 
able property  destroyed,  and  it  was  said  that  the  traders  alone  lost 
;^io,ooo  in  debts  due  them.  But  the  invincibility  of  the  colonists  was 
so  forcibly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  Indians  that  they  entered 
into  no  more  combinations,  and  never  again,  e.xcept  in  straggling  parties, 
penetrated  to  the  vicinity  of  the  fortified  English  settlements. 

On  account  of  the  death  of  Sir  Anthony  Craven,  the  governor  returned 
to  England,  leaving  Colonel  Robert  Daniel  to  be  deputy  (1716)  till  the  ar- 
rival of  Robert  Johnson  (son  of  Sir  Nathaniel),  who  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him.  -^t  this  time  the  French  were  extending  their  cordon  of  forts 
from  Canada  down  to  Louisiana  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  courting  the 
alliance  of  the  Indians  who  dwelt  on  the  outskirts  of  the  whole  line  of 
English  colonics.  In  view  of  these  new  dangers  and  of  the  deserted  con- 
dition of  the  westward  parishes  of  the  colony,  the  Carolinians  were  com- 
pelled to  keep  up  garrisons  and  troops  of  rangers  from  the  Santee  to  the 
Savannah.  The  expense  of  defending  themselves  and  their  great  losses  in 
the  recent  Indian  war  caused  an  application  to  the  Proprietors  for  relief. 
Lord  Carteret,  Palatine  in  place  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  (who,  before,  had 
offered  on  his  part  to  give  up  the  colony  rather  than  have  it  in  need  of  ade- 
quate relief  and  protection),  wrote  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  '*  We,  the  Propri- 
etors, having  met  on  this  melancholy  occasion,  to  our  great  grief  find  that 
we  are  utterly  unable  of  ourselves  to  afford  our  colony  suitable  assistance 
in  this  conjuncture  ;  and  unless  his  majesty  will  graciously  please  to  inter- 
pose, we  can  foresee  nothing  but  the  utter  destruction  of  his  majesty's 
faithful  subjects  in  those  parts."  The  board  asked  if  such  of  the  Proprie- 
tors as  were  not  minors  were  "  willing  to  surrender  the  government  to  the 
king."  There  was  no  king  upon  the  throne  now  gratefully  sensible  of  the 
distinguished  services  of  a  Clarendon,  Monk,  Berkeley,  Carteret,  or  Cra- 
ven. It  was  not,  on  the  other  hand,  the  influences  of  a  Danson,  Amy, 
Blake,  or  even  the  descendants  of  the  original  Proprietors,  that  formed  a 
barrier  to  the  manifest  interests  of  the  whole  British  nation  ;  but  it  was 
the  admirable  love  of  justice  in  the  rulers  of  England  that  saved  to  the 
Proprietors  the  lavish  gift  of  Charles  II.,  even  after  their  confession  of 
utter  inability  to  help  their  colonists.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  the 
termination  of  tne  proprietary  authority  "^ust  come.  The  colonists  made 
it  come.    We  shall  now  relate  how  t^'  ne. 
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The  assembly  had  been  forced  to  issue  bills  of  credit ;  at  first  to  meet 
Oie  debts  incurred  by  Moore's  expedition  against  St  Augustine.  This  easy 
method  of  making  mon^  was  continued,  and  of  course  the  bills  depre- 
ciated. The  London  merchants  complained,  and  the  bills  were  ordered  to 
be  called  in  and  cancelled  To  do  this  required  jCSo^ocxx  This  large  sum 
the  assembly  undertook  to  pay  in  three  years  by  a  tax  on  the  lands  and  ne- 
groes of  the  colonists.  Before  this  could  be  etfected  the  colonial  income, 
applicable  to  other  expenses,  was  reduced  by  a  royal  order  to  cease  the  tax 
of  ten  per  cent,  on  importations  of  British  manufactures  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  an  expensive  expedition  became  necessary  to  suppress  the  pirates  who 
infested  the  coasts,  and  at  times  seized  every  ship  leaving  the  harbor  qf 
Charles  Town.  If  the  Proprietors  were  unwilling  "  to  expend  their  Eng- 
lish estates  to  support  much  more  precarious  ones  in  America,"  ^  whom 
were  the  colonists  to  ask  for  aid,  except  the  king  ?  When  Governor  John- 
son met  his  first  sissembly,  he  inveighed  against  addresses  sent  to  England 
without  consulting  the  Proprietors  as  "disrespectful,"  "unjustifiable  and 
impolitic"  He  then  offered  the  distressed  colonists  a  "donative"  from 
their  lordships  of  a  small  remission  of  quit«rent&  The  assembly  declined 
the  donative.  Th^  instructed  their  committee  "  to  touch  slightly  (but  not 
by  way  of  argument  or  submission)  on  what  the  last  two  assemblies  have 
done  heretofore  in  addressing  his  majesty  to  take  this  province  under  his 
protection."  The  governor  was  anxious  they  should  accept  the  donative  ; 
and  equally  anxious  they  should,  in  return,  order  a  rent-roll  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Proprietors.  He  said,  "As  the  assembly  is  to  pass  wholesome  laws 
even  to  private  persons,  much  more  to  the  Lords  Proprietors,  whn  are  our 
masters."  The  assembly  replied,  *'  We  cannot  but  approve  of  your  honor's 
care  of  their  lordships'  interest,  who  are,  as  you  say,  masters."  "  If 
you  look  over  their  charters,"  was  the  answer,  "you  will  find  them  to  be 
your  masters  likewise."   (December,  1 7 1 7.) 

The  assembly  elected  Colonel  Brewton  powder-receiver.  The  governor, 
as  military  chief,  required  the  assembly  to  order  forthwith  the  keys  to  be 
delivered  to  Major  Blakeway,  whom  he  had  commissioned.  The  House  re- 
fused. The  governor  offered  a  compromise :  "  My  officer  shall  keep  the 
magazines  and  give  receipts  to  your  officer  for  all  powder  delivered  into  his 
keeping."  '"What  is  the  use,"  replied  the  House,  **of  a  powder-receiver 
who  does  not  keep  the  powder  .>"  **Bui  I  insist  upon  keepini:  it,"  said 
the  governor,  "for  I  am  his  majesty  the  king's  lieutenant."  He  soon 
saw  an  advertisement  by  the  House,  signed  by  their  Speaker,  declaring 
their  right  to  appoint  "all  oflRcers  who  receive  a  settled  salary  out  of  the 
public  treasury  of  this  province,"  and  to  "put  out.  call  to  acconnr,  and 
put  in  place,"  at  discretion,  all  such  officers ;  and  commanding,  under  pen- 
alty, the  powder-tax  to  be  paid  by  all  ships  to  the  officer  elected  by  the 
assembly. 

The  people,  however,  were  fond  of  Governor  Johnson.    They  did  not 
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always  harmonize  with  strangers  sent  over  to  govern  them.    But  Johnson 
was  almost  one  of  themselves,  and  they  admired  him  for  his  conspicuous 
bravery.    He  had  gone  jjersonally  in  pursuit  of  the  pirate  Worley,  and  after 
a  desperate  encounter  brought  in  alive  only  the  chief  and  one  of  his  crew, 
they  having  been  smitten  down  with  dangerous  wounds  ;  and  he  had  im- 
mediately caused  them  to  be  tried  and  executed.    At  this  time,  too,  Colo- 
nel Rhctt  had  captured  Bonnet,  pursuing  him  into  Cape  Fear  River,  and 
brought  him  and  about  thirty  of  his  crew  to  Charles  Town,  for  speedy 
execution.    The  people  knew  that  the  governor  was  in  duty  bound  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  the  Proprietors.    But  some  of  his  adherents  they  justly 
regarded  with  ill-will.    There  had  been,  as  before  mentioned,  a  change, 
very  acceptable  to  the  people,  in  the  mode  of  electing  their  representa- 
tives.   Trott  and  Rhett  had  had  great  control  in  elections  while  the  ballot 
was  in  Charles  Town  ;  and  the  former  had  been  writing  to  their  lordships 
against  the  new  method  of  election  by  parishes.    To  the  surprise  of  the 
governor  and  of  all  but  Trott,  orders  came  from  London  to  disallow  that 
method,  to  dissolve  the  assembly,  and  to  summon  another  to  be  chosen 
by  the  old  method  ;  to  repeal  also  the  act  for  electing  the  powder-receiver, 
and  other  laws,  such  as  that  for  the  rchabitation  of  the  Yemasscc  lands  by 
bringing  over  Irish  settlers  to  live  there,  which  the  j)eople  deemed  of  great 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  colony.^    The  argument  was,  with  their 
lordships.  What  right  have  the  assembly  to  alter  anything  determined  by 
us }    It  is  true  our  deputies  sanctioned  these  laws  ;  but  we  are  not  bound 
by  what  our  deputies  do,  being  ourselves  the  head  and  source  of  legislative 
power  in  our  colony.     The  people  thought,  on  the  other  hand,  that  an 
enactment  by  the  assembly  ratified  by  the  governor  and  council,  the  ap> 
pointed  agents  of  the  Proprietors,  should  not  be  set  aside  by  the  mere 
whim  of  a  few  persons  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  or  by  the  dicta- 
tion of  a  man  like  Nicholas  Trott.    This  gentleman  had  now  to  confront 
the  long-delayed  denunciation  of  Whittaker,  Allein,  and  other  prominent 
lawyers,  who  had  for  years  endured  his  arrogance  and  tyranny  in  court. 
Thirty-one  articles  of  complaint  against  him  were  presented  to  the  assem- 
bly, and  by  them  communicated  to  the  governor  and  council.    They  knew 
the  allegations  to  be  well  founded,  and  united  with  the  assembly  in  request- 
ing the  Proprietors  to  restrict  their  favorite's  power.    It  had  even  been 
ordered  from  London  that  no  quorum  of  the  council  should  sanction  a  law 
unless  Trott  was  one  of  the  quorum.    For  a  time,  too,  the  whole  judicial 
power  was  in  his  hands.    Francis  Yonge,  a  member  of  the  council,  deputy 
of  Lord  Carteret,  and  surveyor-general,  was  deputed,  with  suitable  instruc- 
tions, to  proceed  to  London  and  confer  with  the  Proprietors  (May,  1719). 

•  The  folly,  or  grasping  cupidity,  of  the  Pro-  48.0CX5  acres  should  1h-  t.iken  up  in  South  Caro- 
prietors  plainly  appears  in  their  :if-ti  .n  r'-'^v  t-  Una  by  each  Proprietor  for  the  use  of  himself 
ing  these  lands  (S.  C.  Hist.  S,>.  ,    and  heirs,  24.000  of  which  may  be  of  the  Ycma* 

it  Nov.,  1718:  "  I  ^^iwland  if  thought  fit.  ...  at  a  pepper  com 

•19,000  acres  of  lai.u  ...  .-.mi.i     ai.;u.i.i .  ii-j(P^*metc.*' 
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Lord  Carteret  was  absent  on  an  embassy.  The  others  kept  Mr.  Yonge 
waiting,  without  conference,  for  three  months  ;  then  sent  him  back  with 
sealed  orders.  In  fact,  some  of  the  I'roprietors  were  minors  ;  others  lived 
away  from  London ;  the  few  wno  exercised  authority  left  many  matters  to 
their  secretary:  and  thus,  says  Yonge,  "a  whole  province  was  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  caprice  of  one  man."  If  the  secretary  managed  the  Proprie- 
tors, Trott  and  Rhett  luanai^cd  him.  When  the  scaled  orders  were  opened, 
it  was  found  that  Chief  Justice  Trott  was  thanked,  the  governor  repri- 
manded, his  brother-in-law.  Colonel  Broughton,  turned  out  of  the  council, 
together  with  Alexander  Skene  and  James  Kinloch ;  Mr.  Yonge  alone  be- 
ing permitted  to  remain,  in  courtesy  to  the  absent  Psdatine  (Carteret)  whose 
deputy  he  was.  A  new  council  was  appointed,  and  the  governor  again 
ordered  to  dissolve  the  assembly  and  call  a  new  one  under  the  old  method 
of  election. 

The  deputies  excluded  from  the  council  and  other  prominent  gentlemen 
now  became  active  among  the  people.  The  arguments  they  used  must 
have  been  :  Have  not  the  Proprietors,  spurning  all  appeals,  protected  a  ty- 
rannical judge,  and  continued  liim  in  power  over  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  people.'  Have  they  not  refused  to  part  with  an  acre  of  their  immense- 
uncultivated  domains  for  public  use  in  supporting  the  garrisons  ?  Have 
they  not  obstriu  ted  our  efforts  to  brinj^  an  increase  of  settlers  here  for  the 
strengthening  of  our  frontiers,  and  divided  out  the  land,  by  thousands  of 
acres,  for  their  own  emolument  ?  To  foster  liic  power  of  a  tew  favorites, 
have  they  not  annulled  our  laws  for  the  equitable  representation  of  the 
people  by  fair  and  peaceful  elections?  Have  they  helped  the  colony  in  its 
distress,  beat  back  the  Spaniards,  resisted  the  invasion  of  the  Frendi,  sup- 
pressed the  pirates,  or  quelled  at  any  time  an  Indian  horde  ?  Can  they 
now,  masters  as  th^  claim  to  be,  protect  us  in  any  emei^ncy  ?  And  if, 
after  all  these  provocations,  we  choose  to  rebel  and  throw  off  their  vaunted 
absolutism,  where  are  their  forces  to  check  our  revolt  ?  Will  King  George, 
our  soverdgn,  to  whom  wc  appeal  for  protection,  furnish  thera  with  an 
army  to  reduce  us  to  submission  ?  Influenced  by  such  sentiments,  the 
people  came  again  to  the  polls  at  Charles  Town,  to  elect  their  last  assembly 
under  the  proprietary  government.  Mr.  Yonge,  who  was  there,  tells  us, 
"Mr,  Rhett  and  Mr.  Trott  found  themscK'cs  mistaken,  in  fancying  they 
could  infiucnce  the  elections  when  in  town,  so  as  to  have  such  members 
chosen  as  they  Hked,  for  it  proved  quite  the  contrary  ;  they  could  not  get 
so  much  as  a  man  chosen  that  they  desired.  The  whole  pei)i)le  in  general 
were  prejudiced  against  the  Lords  Proprietors  to  sucli  a  degree  that  it  was 
grown  almost  dangerous  to  say  anything  in  their  hvor" 

It  happened  at  this  conjuncture  that  war  was  again  declared  b)  Eng- 
land against  Spain,  and  an  attack  from  Havana  was  in  preparation  either 
on  Charles  Town  or  the  island  of  Providence.  Advices  being  sent  to 
the  colony,  the  governor  called  together  the  council  and  such  members 
elect  of  tiie  assembly  as  he  could  collect,  to  provide  for  repaiii|^<*'-^4it 
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fortifications  ;  and  as  the  recent  repeals  had  left  him  without  adequate 
funds,  he  proposed  an  immediate  voluntary  subscription.  The  members 
of  the  assembly  whom  he  consulted  told  him  the  duties  provided  by  law 
would  suffice.  "  Hut  the  Act  raising  these  duties  is  repealed  by  the  Pro- 
prietors." They  replied,  "  They  did  not  and  would  not  look  on  their  re- 
peal as  anything,"  and  dispersed  to  their  homes.  The  governor  then 
ordered  a  muster  of  all  the  provincial  troops.  This  afforded  an  admi- 
rable opportunity  for  a  complete  combination.  An  association  of  lead- 
ing citizens  was  secretly  formed  ;  the  people  assembled  at  the  muster  ; 
they  almost  unanimously  signed  the  resolutions  submitted  to  them  by  the 
association,  and  agreed  to  support  whatever  measures  they  should  adopt. 
The  first  notice  the  governor  had  of  these  proceedings  was  a  letter 
signed  by  Mr.  Skene,  Colonel  Logan,  and  Major  Blakeway  (28th  No- 
vember), telling  him  the  whole  province  had  entered  into  an  agreement 
"to  stand «by  their  rights  and  privileges,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  oppression 
and  arbitrary  dealings  of  the  Lords  Proprietors,"  and  inviting  him  to 
hold  his  office  in  behalf  of  the  king.  The  members  elect  of  the  as- 
sembly, in  the  mean  while,  held  private  conferences  and  matured  their 
plans. 

On  meeting  at  the  time  required  by  their  writs  (December  17),  they 
waited  upon  the  governor,  as  was  customary ;  and  Mr.  Middleton,  in 
their  name,  informed  him  that  they  did  not  look  upon  his  present  coun- 
cil as  a  legal  one  (the  Proprietors  having  appointed  twelve  members,  in- 
stead of  seven,  the  usual  number  of  deputies),  and  would  not  act  with 
them  as  a  legal  council.  Anticipating,  it  appears,  a  dissolution,  they  had 
resolved  themselves  into  a  convention,  delegated  by  the  people,  and  passed 
resolutions  so  revolutionary  in  character  as  to  alarm  the  governor  and  his 
few  adherents,  who  resorted  to  every  menace  and  means  of  persuasion 
without  moving  the  assembly  or  convention  from  their  fixed  purposes. 
The  governor,  therefore,  issued  a  proclamation  dissolving  them.  The  proc- 
lamation was  torn  from  the  marshal's  hands  ;  and  the  convention  issued 
a  proclamation,  in  their  own  names,  ordering  all  officers,  civil  and  military, 
to  hold  their  offices  till  further  orders  from  them.  Having  failed  to  win 
Johnson  to  their  interest,  they  elected  their  own  governor.  Colonel  James 
Moore. 

Johnson,  who  had  gone  up  to  his  plantation,  hearing  that  the  peo- 
ple intended  to  proclaim  Moore  governor  in  the  king's  name,  hastened 
back  and  used  every  effort  to  prevent  it.  But  he  found  the  militia  drawn 
up,  colors  flying  at  the  forts  and  on  all  the  ships  in  the  harbor,  drums 
beating,  and  every  preparation  made  for  proclaiming  the  new  governor. 
An  eye-witness  says  it  would  be  tedious  to  tell  all  the  frantic  ex-governor 
did.  Rut  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  had  s^^nt  Mr.  Lloyd  to  keep  with 
him  under  pretence  of  friendship  and  a^*'  «»nd  prevent  any  rash 

action  on  his  part.    The  troops  began  spirited  by  patriotic 

to  the  fort; 
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where,  by  the  united  acclamations  of  the  people,  James  Moore  was  pro- 
claimed governor  of  South  Carolina  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  England 

(December  21,  17 19). 

A  council  of  twelve  was  chosen,  as  in  other  colonies  under  the  royal 
government  ;  and  the  convention  then  resumed  its  functions  as  a  legis- 
lative assemblv,  atui  proccetled  to  enact  such  laws  as  the  state  of  the 
province  required.  They  addics6ed  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade  explan- 
atory of  their  action,  and  thefr  agent  in  I^ngland  (.Mr.  iioonc,  with  whom 
als<.  Cou.nel  Barnwell  was  sent  lu  actj  laid  before  the  king  an  account 
ot  the  ausrule  oi  the  Proprietors  and  implored  his  protection.  Johnson 
and  the  Proprietors  were  equally  active,  and  the  decision  of  the  English 
government  was  anxiously  awaited  by  both  parties.  During  nearly  a  >ear 
such  anxiety  continued  ;  and  as  the  clergy  in  the  province  were  unwilling 
to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  without,  as  previously,  a  license  from 
Johnson  as  governor,  and  a  large  number  of  people  followed  bis  ad\  ice 
and  example  in  not  paying  taxes  until  executions  were  issued  against 
them,  he  supposed  he  had  a  party  ready  to  reinstate  hinL  But  it  was 
not  till  he  received  aid  from  the  crews  of  several  English  men-of-war  that 
he  formed  a  plan  of  seizing  the  government.  The  Spanish  fleet  (to  resist 
which  the  people  had  been  mustered)  had  not  come  to  Charlestoun,  but 
had  gone  to  the  island  of  Providence,  and  had  been  there  repulsed  by 
Governor  Rogers  The  "  Flamborough,"  Captain  Hildesley,  and  "  Phoe- 
nix," Captain  Pearce,  arrived  in  Charlestown  harbor  in  May,  1721  :  and 
chiefly,  it  appears,  by  the  advice  of  Hikicslcy,  Johnson  appeared  in  arms 
Willi  about  120  men,  mostly  sailors  from  the  "  Flamborough,"  and  marched 
against  the  forts,  whose  garrisons  were  obeying  the  orders  of  Governor 
Moore.  The  forts  opened  fire  upon  them.  Whereupon,  Captain  Pearce 
was  deputed  by  Johnson,  together  with  some  of  his  council,  to  negotiate 
with  the  revolutionists.  They  refused  to  negotiate ;  for  they  knew  from 
their  agents  that  the  regency  in  England  had  determined  to  protect  the 
colony,  and  that  General  Francis  Nicholson  had  been  appointed  provisional 
royal  governor.  Johnson  requested  to  see  the  orders  of  the  regency 
and  the  despatches  from  the  agents.  As  soon  as  he  read  them,  he  dis- 
banded his  men  and  gave  up  all  opposition  to  the  existing  government. 
Nicholson's  commission  is  dated  26th  September,  1720.  He  arrived  in 
the  colony  23d  May,  1721,  and  was  gladly  received  by  Governor  Mnore, 
the  assembly,  and  the  people.  The  revolution  was  now  complete  ;  al- 
thou>;h  the  surrender  of  the  proprietary  charter,  for  such  a  &um  of 
money  as  was  finally  agreed  upon,  was  not  effected  till  1729. 

RovAL  Government.  —  We  have  before  us  the  ninety-six  articles  of 
instruction  to  Nicholson  (30th  August,  1720)  and  the  additional  ones  to 
Governor  Johnson  (1730),  detailing  the  method  of  the  royal  government, 
and  which  continued  in  force,  with  some  modifications,  till  the  separation 
of  the  colony  firom  the  mother  country.   It  is  not  necessary_||^<!^ve  a 
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full  synopsis  of  this  method  The  enacting  clause  is  "by  the  governor, 
council,  and  assembly;'*  and  the  assembly  had  the  same  powers  and 
privileges  as  were  allowed  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  England.  The 
Episcopal  was  the  established  Church,  under  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of 

London.  School-masters  were  licensed  by  the  bishop  or  by  the  governor. 
If  the  governor  died  or  left  the  province,  and  there  was  no  commissioned 
lieutenant-govemor»  the  eldest  councillor,  as  president,  acted  in  his  stead. 

Special  care  was  enjoined  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Royal  African 
Company  lor  ihc  importation  of  nc^ro  slaves.  If  any  part  of  the  instruc- 
tions was  distasteful  to  the  peo]>ic,  it  was  that  which  conferred  equal 
legislative  authority  with  the  as.senibly  upon  the  council;  a  council  of 
twelve,  nominated  (or  suspended)  by  the  governor,  and  three  of  whom, 
with  the  governor,  could  form  a  quorum,  in  emergencies.  On  this  pbint 
contests  soon  arose,  the  assembly  thinking  that  the  governor  and  three 
or  more  of  their  own  neighbors  or  relatives,  who  happened  to  be  coun- 
cillors, ought  not  to  have  the  power  to  counteract  the  deliberate  will  of 
the  entire  body  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  ;  that  is,  of  the  free- 
holders  who  alone  voted  for  members  of  the  assembly. 

But,  for  the  time  being,  all  were  happy  at  their  release  from  *'the  con* 
fused,  negligent,  and  helpless  government  of  the  Lords  Proprietors.*'  Gov* 
emor  Nicholson,  on  his  arrival,  found  in  all  parties  a  cheerful  allegiance 
to  the  king  and  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  the  colony.^  Ex-Governor 
Moore  was  made  Speaker  of  the  assembly,  with  Nicholson's  cordial  ap- 
probation, and  all  laws  demanded  by  the  condition  of  the  province  were 
promptly  enacted.  Peace  having  been  declared  between  England  and 
Spain,  the  new  governor  applied  himself  to  the  regulation  of  Indian  af- 
fairs, and  succeeded  in  bringing  the  tribes  on  the  frontier  into  alliance 
with  British  interests.  With  peace  and  security  everywhere,  he  addressed 
himself  to  forming  new  parishes,  building  churches  and  obtaining  clergy- 
men b)'  titc  hcip  of  the  London  Society  lor  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Additional  free  schools  were  established  by  bequests  from  three 
benevolent  citizens,  and  the  people  generally  emulated  the  public  spirit 
of  their  good  governor.  In  1725  be  returned  to  England,  and  the  ad> 
ministration  of  his  office  devolved  upon  Arthur  Middleton  as  president 
of  the  council.  He  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  be  the  generous  bene> 
factor  Nicholson  had  been,  and  his  views  of  duty  to  the  royal  authority 
placed  him  in  opposition  to  the  progressive  spirit  of  those  with  whom  he 
had  been  associated  in  the  recent  revolution.  His  stubborn  contest  with 
the  assembly  prevented  the  enactment  of  any  laws  for  three  years. 
They  thought  it  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  people  to  pass  a  bill  for 

1  We  should  add  along  with  this  avowal  of  inxhe  same  strain  we  understand  the  extract  of 

loyalty,  vvhii  h  \v.l^  no  <l.  niht  sincere,  the  pro-  a  letter  (Nov.  14,  1719,  in  S.  C.  /list.  Soc.  Co/l., 

phetic  language  of  Colonel  Khett,  in  December,  ii.  p.  237),  concluding,  "  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  if 

1710^  as  mentioned  in  Chalmers,  ii.  p.  93 :  If  the  much  greater  part  of  the  most  subetantia) 

this  "revolt  is  not  cropt  in  the  bud,  they  will  set  people  had  their  choice,  they  wottld  Rot  choose 

jp  for  themselves  against  his  majesty."   And  King  (Jeorge's  government." 
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promoting  the  currency  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  province.  The  council 
rejected  it  as  contravening  an  act  of  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne;  and  insisted  on  the  passage  of  a  supply  bill  by  the  assembly,  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  government.  This  the  assembly  refused  unless 
their  bill  was  first  agreed  to.  Middleton  re8(»rted  to  prorogations  and  dis- 
solutions. This  availed  nothini;  ;  for  the  people  supported  their  represen- 
tatives by  rcclectini;  them.  From  1727  to  1731  the  same  bill  was  eight 
times  sent  up  to  the  president  and  his  council,  and  always  rejected  He 
prorogued  them  six  times,  and  si.\  times  ordered  new  elections.  Among 
other  things  in  this  contest,  the  as.^cnibly  claimed  the  right  to  elect  ihcir 
clerk  without  consulting  the  council  ,^  ordered  an  orticer  of  the  council  to 
tiicn  bar,  and  put  him  under  arrest  for  delay  in  making  his  appearance; 
and  maintained  that — as  in  Nicholson's  time— > members  elect  should 
qualify  by  holding  up  the  hand  in  taking  the  oath  before  the  council,  if 
they  thought  that  best,  instead  of  swearing  on  the  Holy  Evangelists,  as 
the  governor  required  them  to  do.  The  contest  was  not  terminated 
until  the  arrival  of  Governor  Johnson  (December,  1730)  as  successor  to 
Nicholson. 

Sir  Alexander  Gumming  had  been  sent  to  form  a  treaty  with  the  Cher- 
okees  who  lived  near  the  head  of  the  Savannah  River  and  far  westward, 

— a  powerful  nation  with  6,000  warriors.  They  sent  a  deputation  of  their 
chiefs  to  England  with  Gumming  to  visit  King  George.  It  was  important 
t'i  secure  the  friendship  of  these  Indians  before  the  French  should  allure 
them  to  their  interest.  The  chiefs  returned  from  I^ngland  in  comi)any 
with  Governor  Johnson.  Middleton  had  before  sent  agents  among  {he 
Creeks  and  Cherokces,  to  avert,  if  possible,  the  influence  of  the  French, 
whose  enterprise  and  energy  were  likely  to  become  more  formitiable  to  the 
English  settlements  liian  the  hostility  of  the  Spaniards  had  been.  While 
guarding  against  danger  in  this  direction,  they  had  to  contend  against 
molestations  from  their  inveterate  enemy  in  Florida.  Runaway  slaves 
were  always  welcomed  there,  were  made  free,  and  formed  into  military 
companies.  Roving  bands  of  the  defeated  Yemassees  from  the  same  ref- 
uge-place plundered  the  plantations  on  the  frontier.  No  compensation 
could  be  obtained  for  such  ruthless  spoliation.  At  length  Colonel  Palmer 
was  sent  to  make  reprisals ;  and  with  about  300  men,  militia  and  friendly 
Indians,  he  completely  laid  waste  the  enemy's  country  up  to  the  gates  of 
St.  Augustine,  and  taught  them  their  weakness  and  the  superior  power  of 
the  English  coloni.sts.  Unfortunately,  no  definite  boundaries  were  settled 
upon  between  the  claims  of  Spain  and  England.    The  colonial  govem- 

>  In  S.  C.  HisL  S»€.  CM.,  H.  p.  iig,  is  an  ab>  mine*  of  the  ^  flower  House  of  Assembly,"  a» 

stract  (from  state  papers,  I^ndon  J  of  a  "draft"  tlwy  should  in  future  be  called.   We  are  not 

for  new  instructions,  that  the  governor  should  aware  that  such  insttructions  were  ever  sent, 

approve  or  disapprove  of  the  speaker  and  clerk,  Johnson  allowed  them  to  appoint  their  clerk 

and  refuse  a.ssent  to  any  law  appoiutinp  risii  (1731).  they plcadingr//j/om,andgiTiiig  inataooea 

officers;  and  that  money  bills  .sh  uld  Ih-  framed  of  the  same  in  other  cdoniea. 
by  a  committee  of  the  council  joined  with  a  com- 
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ment,  however,  had  erected  in  Governor  Nicholson's  time  Fort  King 
George  on  the  Altamaha,  and  were  determined  to  keep  the  Spaniards  to 
the  westward  of  that  river.   A  Spanish  embassy  came  to  Charlestown  to 


PLAN  OF  CHARLESTOWN,  S.  C,  1732. 
(Pram  PoppliPk  MtUk  Bm^  tu  Am0rlea.ty 


confer  with  President  Middleton  about  the  erection  of  this  fort.  Bui  the 
only  definite  understanding  reached  was  in  the  avowal  by  the  ambassadors 
that  his  Catholic  majesty  would  never  consent  to  deliver  up  runaway 

>  [This  was  rcenpraved  in  Paris  in  1733.  "  avec  plan  of  Chu-leston(l739)  in  the  CimrUstmt  Ytt» 
jffivU^  du  Rot."  Tliere  is  a  facsimile  of  a  Book,  1884,  p.  163-4.— Ed.] 
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slaves,  because  he  desired  to  save  their  souls  by  converting  them  to  the 
Cbristtan  faith.  Cunning  emissaries  from  St  Augustine  continued  to  tam- 
per with  the  slaves,  and  rendered  many  of  them  dangerous  malcontents. 
Not  long  after  (1738)  an  armed  insurrection  was  attempted  in  the  heart 
of  the  Englbh  settlement ;  the  negroes  on  Stono  River  marching  about 
plundering,  burning  farm-houses,  and  murdering  the  defenceless.  The 
planters  at  that  time  went  to  church  armed.  It  was  Sunday.  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Bull,  riding  alone  on  the  road,  met  the  insurgents,  and  escap- 
ing them  by  turning  o&  on  another  road  gave  the  alarm.  The  male  part 
of  the  Presbyterian  congregation  at  Wiltown  —  notified  of  the  insurrec- 
tion by  a  Mr.  Golightly — left  the  women  in  church,  and  hastening  after 
the  murderous  horde  found  them  drinking  and  dancing  in  a  field,  within 


CHARLESTOWN  IK  1741.I 


sight  of  the  last  dwelling  they  had  pillacred  antl  set  on  fire.  Their  leader 
was  shot,  some  were  taken  prisoners  and  the  rest  dispersed.  More  than 
twenty  persons  had  been  murdered.  It  might  have  been  an  extensive 
massacre,  if  so  many  armed  planters  had  not  attended  divine  scr\icc 
that  day.^ 

There  were  in  the  colony  above  40,000  negro  slaves.  The  necessity  for 
increasing  the  number  of  white  inhabitants  had  long  been  apparent  to  the 
English  authorities.  Some  of  the  German  Palatines  in  England  (1729) 
and  more  ci  them  in  1764  were  sent  over  to  the  colony.  Mr.  Purry,  of 
Neufchatel,  and  his  Swiss  were  granted  (1732)  an  extensive  tract  of  land 
near  the  Sa\  annah  River.  Some  Irish  colonists  settled  at  Wllltamsburgh 
(>733)'   Colonel  Johnson,  before  he  came  over  as  royal  governor,  proposed 

1  [This  MIows  a  steel  plate,  "^The  city  of  i.  355.  The  name ''Charleston*' wai  substituted 

Charleston  one  hnndrct!  vt-ars  at;'),  after  an  en-  for  "  Charlestown**  in  the  act  of  falCOrpoiationof 

graving  done  by  Canot  from  an  original  picture  1783.  —  Ed.] 

by  T.  Metlish,  Esq."  A  long  panoramic  view     *  Details  are  given  by  Hewatt  in  Carroll's 

of  Charlestown  in  i-jf>2  is  civcn  in  the  Chiirhston  Hht.  CoU^  fi.  pp.  33I  ttttf» 
Vtar  Booi,  1S82 ;  and  in  Cassell's  United  Staits, 
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to  the  Board  of  Trade  a  plan  for  forming  a  number  of  townships  at  con* 
venient  points,  with  great  inducemenjts  to  both  foreigners  and  Englishmen 
to  remove  to  the  province.  Above  all,  the  proposal  by  Lord  Percival 
(1730)  to  establish  the  colony  of  Georgia  (between  the  Savannah  and  Alta- 
maha)i  and  the  carrying  of  the  project  into  effect  under  General  Oglethorpe 
(i733)»  gave  promise  of  adding  materially  to  the  security  and  strength  of 
South  Carolina,  With  a  new  fort  at  Beaufort  (Port  Royal),  and  abundant 
artillery  and  ammunition  furnished  by  his  majesty,  and  ships  of  war  pro- 
tecting the  harbor,  we  have  but  to  look  forward  a  few  years  to  the  settle- 
ment and  imj)rovement  of  the  healthy  and  fertile  "  up  country  "  by  over- 
land immigration  from  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  moving  up  of 
population  from  the  coast,  to  reach  the  period  of  permanent  prosperity  and 
the  greater  development  of  the  material  resources  of  the  province.  Many 
families  moved  to  the  upper  part  of  South  Carolina  when  Governor  Glen 
established  peace  with  the  Cherokees ;  many  came  when  Braddock's  de- 
feat  e3qx>sed  the  frontiers  of  the  more  northern  colonies  to  the  French  and 
Indians ;  wlule  by  way  of  Charlestown  Germans  came  up  to  Saxegotha  and 
the  forks  of  the  Broad  and  Saluda— as  the  Scotch-Irish  had  come  to 
Williamsburg. 

From  200  to  300  ships  now  annually  l^t  Charlestown.  In  addition  to 
rice^  indigo,  pitch,  turpentine,  tar.  rosin,  timber  of  various  kinds,  deer< 
skins,  salted  provisions,  and  agricultural  products  gprown  along  the  coast, 
the  interior  plantations  raised  wheat,  hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco ;  fruits,  ber- 
ries, nuts,  and  many  kinds  of  vegetables  were  abundant ;  and  fish  from 
the  rivers,  and  turkeys  and  deer  and  other  game  from  the  forest,  furnished 
luxuries  for  the  table,  without  counting  the  ever-present  supplies  from 
swine,  sheep,  and  cattle.    But  we  must  now  go  back  a  few  years. 

Governor  Johnson  died  3d  May,  1735,  and  Lieutenaiu-Governor  Thomas 
Broughton  on  22d  November,  1737.  William  Bull,  president  of  the  council, 
succeeded  to  the  administration  till  the  arrival  of  Governor  James  Glen 
(December,  1743).^  The  lieutenant-governor  was  a  prudent  ruler.  He 
assisted  in  the  setdement  of  Savannah  and  in  the  war  of  Georgia  upon 
St  Augustine  (sending  the  Carolina  regiment  under  Colonel  Vanderdus- 
sen),  and  managed  wisely  in  every  emergency.  Governor  Glen  with 
greater  energy  and  activity  extended  the  fortification  of  the  province^  — 
visiting  every  portion  of  his  government,  going  among  the  Cherokees, 
obtaining  a  surrender  of  their  lands  for  the  erection  of  forts,  and  erecting 
them  ;  as  Prince  George  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Savannah,  170  miles 
above  Fort  Moore,  and  Fort  Loudon  on  the  Tennessee  among  the  Upper 
Cherokees,  500  miles  from  Charlestown.  These  forts  and  those  at  Frederica 

'  Samuel  Horsev  wrts  tnnHe  t^ovcrnor  in  Jtilv,  idcnt   Middlcton   1737,  Nicliolas   Trott  1740^ 

17^8,  but  died  littori;  he  kli  Lngland,    CJlcn  Alexander  Skene  174 1.  Lieutenant-Governor 

was  appointed  in  his  place  in  October,  1738.  Bull  was  father  of  the  later  lieutenantgoreriMr 

We*  mnv  ^tnt^  ]\rn-  that  the  elder  William  Khctt  of  the  same  oaine  (Ramsay,  pic£m)* 
died  1723,  the  second  James  Moore  1724,  Pres- 
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and  Augusta  in  Georgia  were  garrisoned  by  his  majesty's  troops  for  the 
protection  of  both  provinces.   When  Glen,  in  1756^  was  superseded  by 

Governor  William  Henry  Lyttleton,  war  was  declared  between  England 
and  France.    On  the  termination  of  hostilities,  the  Cherolcees,  who  bad 

aided  the  British  troops  in  the  more  northern  colonies,  were  returning 
home  through  Western  Virginia,  and  committed  depredations,  appropriat- 
ing^ to  their  use  such  horses  as  came  in  their  way,  and  were  set  upon  nnd 
some  of  them  murdered.  In  retaliation  they  killed  the  whites  wherever 
they  could,  indiscriminately.  Among  their  victims  in  Carolina  were  a  few 
of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Loudon.  This  was  done  by  roving  bands  of  head- 
strong young  Indians.  The  troops  at  Prince  (icorge  despatched  the  news 
to  Governor  Lyttleton,  who  instantly  begati  preparations  for  war.  The 
Cheiokees  sent  thirty-two  of  their  chiefs  to  settle  the  difficult,  as  the 
nation  at  lai^  desired  peace  and  the  continuation  of  their  old  friendship 
with  the  English.  L3rttleton  kept  the  chiefs  under  arrest,  and  took  them 
with  him  along  with  his  troops.  His  ill-usage  of  them  and  his  folly 
involved  the  province  in  a  disastrous  war  with  the  whole  Cherokee  nation. 
Then,  being  appointed  Governor  of  Jamaica,  he  left  the  calamities  he  had 
caused  to  the  management  cf  Lieutenant-Governor  Bull.  Not  till  1761 
were  hostilities  ended  by  the  help  of  Colonel  Grant,  of  the  British  array. 
Dr.  Ilewatt,  who  had  the  advantage  of  the  acquaintance  of  the  last  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Bull,  and  probably  his  assistance  in  the  compilation  of 
his  histor\-,  gives  a  detailed  and  graphic  narrative  of  this  deplorable  con- 
flict, carried  on  in  pathless  forests,  hundreds  of  miles  from  Charlestown. 
So  wasted  were  Colonel  Grant's  men  "  by  heat,  thirst,  watching,  danger, 
and  fatigue  "  that  when  peace  was  made  "  they  were  utterly  unable  to 
march  farther."  In  the  provincial  regiment  assisting  Grant  were  Middle- 
ton,  Laurens,  Moultrie,  Marion,  Hugcr,  Fickens,  and  others  who  became 
distinguished  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

The  Peace  of  Paris  (ky63)  happily  put  an  end  forever  to  hostilities  aris- 
ing from  French  possessions  in  America.  The  succeeding  royal  governors 
of  South  Carolina  were  Thomas  Boone  (1762),  Lord  Charles  Greville 
Montague  (December,  1765),  and  Lord  William  Campbell  (1773). 

The  most  interesting  and  continuous  thread  of  events  running  through 
all  the  colonial  history  of  South  Carolina  is  the  development  of  the  power 
of  the  assembly  or  representatives  of  the  people.  Taking  up  this  subject 
where  we  left  it  at  the  clo'^e  of  Middlcton's  contest  with  the  assembly,  we 
observe  that  the  choice  of  their  clerk  was  conceded  to  them  by  the  suc- 
ceeding governor.  In  the  policy  both  of  the  proprietary  and  royal  gov-  * 
ernment,  the  elective  franchise  was  granted  to  the  people  or  freeholders 
only  in  choosing  members  of  the  assembly.  We  do  not  find  that  they 
balloted  fur  any  executive  or  other  officer.  The  success  of  the  assembly 
in  electing  a  few  administrative  officers  and  holding  them  accountable  to 
themselves  was  an  important  acquisition,  and  was  followed  by  a  further 
gain  of  power  in  the  same  direction.    Governor  Glen,  addressing  the 
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authorities  in  England  (October  lo,  1748),  said  in  substance  "that  a  new 
modelling >  of  their  constitution/*  in  South  Carolina,  "would  add  to  the 
happiness  of  the  province  and  preserve  their  dependence  upon  the  Crown, 
any  weakening  [of  the]  power  of  which  and  deviation  from  the  constitu* 
tion  of  the  mother  country  is  in  his  opinion  dangerous.  Almost  all  the 
places  of  profit  or  of  trust  are  disposed  of  by  the  general  assembly."  **  Be> 
sides  the  treasurer  they  appoint  also  the  commissary,  the  Indian  commis- 
sioner, the  comptroller  of  the  duties  upon  imports  and  exports,  the  powder- 
receiver,  etc.  The  executive  part  of  the  government  is  lodged  in  differ- 
ent sets  of  commissioners,"  "  of  the  market,  the  workhouse,  of  the  pilots, 
of  the  fortifications,  etc.  Not  only  civil  |)osts,  but  ecclesiastical  preferment, 
are  in  the  dis|)osal  or  election  of  the  people,  although  bv  the  king's  in- 
structions to  the  governor  "  this  should  belong  to  the  kuii;  or  his  repre- 
sentative. The  (governor  is  not  prayed  for,  while  the  assembly  is,  during  its 
sittings,  the  only  instance  in  America  where  it  is  not  done.  "  The  above 
officers  and  most  of  the  comraissioners  are  named  by  the  general  assembly, 
and  are  responsible  to  them  alone;  and  whatever  be  thdr  ignmnce, 
neglect,  or  misconduct,  the  governor  has  no  power  to  reprove  or  displace 
them.  Thus  the  people  have  the  whole  of  the  administration  in  their 
hands,  and  the  governor,  and  thereby  the  Crown,  is  stripped  of  its  power." 
In  the  next  place,  the  assembly  claimed,  and  with  success,  the  sole  power 
of  originating  tax  bills,  notwithstanding  instructions  to  the  contrary. 
They  refused  to  the  council  even  the  power  to  amend  such  bills*  In 
the  words  of  the  Journals  of  the  House  (no.  21,  1745),  they  asserted 
their  "  sole  right  of  introducing,  framing,  and  amending  subsidy  bills,"  — 
which  they  based  on  the  F.nulish  Constitution  as  panDuount  to  the  royal 
instruclions.  It  was  furthermore  intimated  that  the  council  had  no  right 
to  legislative  functions  at  all, — a  view  soon  after  ably  advocated  by  Mr. 
Drayton.  It  was  contended  that  the  council  was  not  a  counterpart  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  simftly  a  body  advisory  to  the  governor.  It  was  even 
argued  that,  similarly  with  the  mother  country,  colonial  usages  and  prece- 
dents were  to  be  regarded  as  constitutional  in  South  Carolina. 

The  last  development  of  the  power  of  the  assembly  tended  to  check  the 
governor's  prerogative  of  dissolution  and  prorogation.  In  a  contest  with 
Governor  Boone,  beginning  in  1762  and  continued  to  May,  1763,  dissolu- 
tion and  prorogation  failed  entirely  as  a  means  of  controlling  the  actions 
or  sentiments  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  where  the  people  were 
of  one  mind  with  the  assembly.  The  subject  of  di.sputc  involved  the 
*  assembly's  sole  right  to  judge  of  the  validity  of  the  election  di  its  own 
members,  and  the  argument  on  the  part  of  the  House  was  conducted 
chiefly  by  Rutled<^e  and  Gadsden.  Rut  about  this  time  came  proposals 
that  committees  from  all  the  colonial  assemblies  should  meet  to  consitier 
the  British  Stamp  Act.    We  conclude  this  brief  narrative  with  the  re- 

'  Wc  quote  from  the  abstract  of  bis  commuoication  in  the  record  office  in  London.  S.  C,  Nifi 

Sac.  Coii.^  ii.  p.  30J. 
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mark  that  in  the  Continental  Congress  that  ensued  the  leading  statesmen 
oi  the  South  Carolina  popular  assembly  stepped  as  veterans  to  new  battle* 
fields  with  the  dust  of  recent  victories  still  upon  them.* 


IT  is  claimed  that  Sir  Robert  Heath  conveyed  his  rights  under  the  grant  of  1630  to 
the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  that  these  eventually  became  invested  in  Dr.  One,  as  pre- 
sented  in  ;i  memorial  to  WilUaitt  III.,  and  assumed  in  the  Caro/ana  of  his  son,  Daniel 

Coxe.'    The  Heath  graat,>  however,  was  formally  annulled  August  12,  i66>*  De 

»  KsTiMATES  OF  POPULATION  i.v  SoiJTH  Car-  IJancfoft,  letter  of  McCulloch,  coniptrulkr,  com- 
OLiNA.  1673.  Joseph  Dalton,  secretary  to  Lord  putes  negroes  at  40,000.  1751.  Same  authority ; 
A.-ihlcy.  Whiter,  391 :  men  26^,  wnnien  6<>  chil-  letter  from  Glen  ;  also  CarrolVs  Coll.,  ii.  p.  218  ; 
dren  under  ib  years  59.  i6bo.  'l\.\.n\  Cat  roiFs  whites  25,000,  negro  taxablcs  39,000;  say  total 
tW/^  2d,  p.Sa,aboat  i,aoa  1682.  Same,  about  64,000.  175^  Same  authority ;  Governor  LyU 
1.500.  1699.  E.  Randolph  to  \.«tiU  of  Trade  ticton  "sai,-?;  the  militia  amounted  to  5.500  men. 
{SkiUh  0/  Hut.  S.  C,  p«44j)  gives  white  militia  Computmg  negro  increase  at  1,000  per  annum, 
not  above  1,500  and  (our  negroes  to  one  white ;  we  estimate  a  total  of  72,500.  1763.  In  a  SA^rt 
and  1,100  families,  English  and  French.  1700.  Z?,  >vr;/ .'/,'«,  etc.,  C<ir>,  /.^j  C'//.,  ii.  p.  47S.  Whites 
Hewatt,  CarrotCt  Coll.^  ist,  p.  132,  computes  between  30,000  and  40,000,  negroes  about  70,000; 
whites  from  5,oooto  6^000.  1701.  Hamphreys'  say  total  105/mo.  1765.  Hewatt,  p.  503.  Mf- 
//  .'.  A<L  uitt,  etc.,  ji.  tumputcs  whites  alwve  litia  Ktwccii  7,000  am!  S.coo,  fmm  wliich  he 
7,300.  1703.  By  estimate  for  five  years,  allow-  computes  the  whites  near  40,000,  negroes  "not 
able  from  statements  of  the  governor  and  coun>  less  than  **  80,000  or  90,000 ;  say  total  t23,oo& 
dl  \iSketch,  Hisi.  S.  C,  p.  ^32),  we  may  put  the  1770.  Chalmers'  M.S,S. ;  Lieutenant-Governoi 
population  in  1703  at  8,160.  170S.  Governor  Bull  givest  negroes  returned  in  last  tax  75,178; 
Johnson  and  council  compute  9,580;  freemen  militiamen  10,000;  say  125.178.  1770.  Welts' 
l,360b&«ewaDien  900,  white  servant  men  60, white  Jt^gitier  sajrs  negroes  81,728,  and  free  blacks 
servant  women  60,  white  free  children  1,700,  159.  1773.  WelN'  R.psUr  and  Almanac  for 
in  all  4,080;  negro  men  slaves  1,800,  negro  1774.  Whites  65,000,  negroes  110,000  (militia- 
women  slaves,  i,ioo,  negro  children  slaves  1,300,  men  13,000);  total  175,000.  Chalmers*  MSS.| 
in  all  4,too  ;  Indi-in  men  "^Lives  500,  Indi.m  Dr.  (Itorgo  Mil!iL»:iii  t^ivt";  fur  1775.  whites  70,- 
womcn  slaves  600,  Indian  children  slaves  300,  000,  negroes  104,000,  militiamen  14,000,  which 
in  all  1,40a  1708.  Oldmixon.  Camitt  C«ft.^  ii.  makes  174,100a  f79a  U.  S.  Census.  Whites 
p.  460,  cominitc^:  total  12.000.  r-.'o.  novcrnr.r  140,178,  free blscks  ijBol,  slaves  107,094 » total 
Johnson,  whites  6,400 ;  at  same  date  the  kcvo-  249^3. 

Itttionary  governor  and  council  report  whites  '  There  is  an  account  of  Coxe,  by  G.  D. 

9,00-0;  niilitiaincn  ii'it  ovtr  :?.o(jo,    Frum.'i^wnm  Scull,  in  the  /*.//«<7.  Ma^.  of  Hint.,  vii.  317. 

Statement  the  taxpayers  of  the  eleven  parishes  ^  Cf.  E.  1).  Ncill's  "  Virginia  Carulurum"  in 

were  1,305,  and  tiieir  slaves  ti^sS  (see^  Chapter  Penna.  Mai;,  of  IFist.,  Oct,  1885,  p.  316. 

in  //ut  S.  i'.,  p.  ^6).    Ch.ilmers  multipli'.s  i,;,o5  *  W    Nnd   .s.>in-l>tirv  (Antnjuary,  London, 

by  four,  and  makes  total  white  and  black  17,048;  March,  {881,  p.  100)  refers  to  documents  in  the 

but  9,000  whites  and  1 1,828  blaclcs  give  20,828.  colonial  series  of  State  Papers  hi  the  PubHe 

1724.    Hewatt,  p.  266,  computes  whites  14.000.  Record  otiicc,  showing  th.it  a  company  ol  French 

In  Glen's  Description^  etc.,  in  CarrolP s  Coll.,  ii.  Protestants  had  been  inveigled  into  a  voyage 

p.  261,  the  same  number  is  given  ;  also  slaves,  to  undertake  a  settlement  under  the  Heath  pap 

mostly  negroes,  32,000;  total  46,000.    1743.  tent,  and  reached  Virginia;  but  as  transporta* 

Chalmers'  papen  in  possession  of  Mr.  George  tion  was  not  provided  they  never  vent  fiuther. 
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Laet's  map,  showing  the  coast  cl  whM  was  sttbaequentlf  North  Carolina  at  die  period 

of  Heath's  grant,  1630,  is  jjiven  in  facsimile  elsewhere.^ 

Dr.  Hawks,  in  his  North  Carolina,  prints  from  Thurloe's  State  Papers  (it.  p.  273)  a 
letter  dated  at  Linnehaven,  in  Virginia,  .May  8,  1O54,  from  Francis  Yardley  to  John  Farrar, 
giving  an  account  of  explorations  during  the  previous  year  along  the  seaboard.  In  1662 
(March)  the  king  granted  the  first  charter,  and  this  was  printed  the  same  year,  but  \vitli> 
out  date,  as  The  first  Citarter  (panted  by  the  King  to  the  Proprietors  of  Carolina,  24 
Afarch.^  In  i(j<)5  (June  30)  the  second  charter  extended  the  limits  of  the  grant,  both 
charters  arc  found  in  a  volume  printed  in  London,  but  without  date,  and  called  The  two 
Chm^s  granted  fy  King  ChetrUs  to  tk*  Propri^ors  of  CarviitMi  w'ft  ike  first  and  last 
FuttdamenUtl  CotuHimtioHs  of  that  C^my.  Issues  of  this  book  seem  to  have  l>een  made 
in  1698,  1705,  1706,  1708,  etc.* 

Mr.  Fox  Bourne,  who  in  his  JJfe  0/  John  Locke  (London,  1876,  vof.  i.  pp.  235,  etc.) 
gi  V  us  the  moat  ntisfactory  account  6t  Locke*s  connection  witii  the  new  colony,  writes  of 
the  Fundamental  Constitutions  that  Locke  had  a  iaige  share  in  it, 
though  there  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  it  was  initiated  by  Lord 
Ashley,  and  modified  by  his  fellow-prnprietors.  He  adds:  "The 
original  draft,  a  small  vellum-covered  volume  of  seventy-five  pages, 
neatly  written,  but  with  numerous  erasures  and  corrections,  is  preserved  among  the 
Shaftesbury  Papers  (series  viii.  no.  3),  and  this  interesting  document  has  been  {vinted, 
verbatim  et  literatim,  by  Mr.  Sainsbury,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Thirty-tUrd  report  of 
the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records  (1872),  pp.  258-269." 

The  same  author  refers  to  a  draft  extant  in  Locke's  handwriting,  dated  21  June,  1669, 
which  varies  in  some  respects  from  that  later  issued  by  the  Proprietors*  in  print 

There  is,  or  was,  in  1S45,  in  the  Charleston  Lilirary.  presented  to  it  by  Robert  Gilmor, 
of  Baltimore,  in  1833,3  MS.  copy  in  Locke's  own  handwriting,  dated  July  14,  1669;  but 
the  earliest  printed  copy  is  one  entitled  thus  :  The  Fundamental  Constitutions  of  Car- 
^ima,  in  mm^era  Huttdrtd  ami  Twoftiy,  agreed  upon  by  the  Patatino  and  Lords  Pro- 
prietors^  to  remain  the  sacred  and  unalterable  form  and  rule  of  government  of  Carolina 
forever.  March  i,  1669.*  Printed  first  in  1670,  the  document  was  reissued,  with  some 
modificntinns,  in  f68c.  and  ag;ain,  with  more  important  modifications,  in  1698.'  Tt  is  also 
contained  in  A  Collection  of  several  pieces  of  Mr,  John  Locke  ^  nex^er  before  printed^  and 
not  extant  in  Ais  works*  London,  1720.* 

1  Vol.  HI.  p.  125.  The  map  of  Florida  in 
the  1618  edition  of  Lescarhot,  in  which  the 
Kiviire  de  May  is  made  to  flow  from  a  "  Grand 
Lac "  hi  the  interior,  is  said  to  have  afforded 
In  part  the  groundwork  of  Dc  Lact's  map.  Cf. 
also  the  map  of  Virginia  and  Florida  (1633)  in 
Meteors  AtUu  ;  the  map  **  Partie  meridionale 
dc  la  Virginic  et  de  la  Moridc,"  published  by 
Vander  Aa.  Johannis  van  Keulen's  Patkart  van 
tk  Kust  von  Carofina,  in  his  Atlas,  is  very  rude. 

"  Sabin,  iii.  no.  io,t}6(>  The  sc.il  nf  the  Tro- 
prietors  is  shown  in  Lawson's  map,  and  is  re- 
produced in  Dr.  Eggleston's  papers  in  the  Cen- 
tury Mii^-iisinc,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  848,  and  In  Tke 
Charleston  Year  Book,  1883. 

■  Sabin,  iiu  no.  10,980 ;  Carter- Brown,  ii.  no. 
1,526,  iii.  nOi  75;  Murplu.  no.  481  ;  Harvard 
College  library,  nos.  6374.26  and  12352.2.  Car- 
roll, in  printing  the  second  charter  granted  by 
Charies  II.  (//*>/.  Colt^  ii.  37),  speaks  of  the 
original  as  being  in  the  pos<e<«sion  of  Ifarvard 
University ;  but  he  must  refer  to  the  early 
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printed  copy,  not  the  parclunent.  Both  char* 

ters  may  be  found  in  tlie  Rrrised  Stahttes  of 
North  Carolina,  1837,  and  in  the  ittatutes  at 
Lorgg  ef  Smtk  Corolinat  1836.  Hawks  (vol.  ii. 
p.  107)  gives  a  synopsis  of  the  two  in  pnraltel 
columns;  and  they  are  given  iu  French  and 
English  in  Mimoires  des  Committeiret  dm  Xoi, 
Ltc,  vol.  iv.  (Paris,  1757)  p.  554  :  "kI  on  p.  5S6, 
the  second  charter  of  Jane  13  (24),  1665.  The 
second  is  also  given  in  Dr.  W}'nne's  edition  of 
the  ByrJ  .IfSS.,  i.  p.  197. 

*  Sabin,  iii.  no.  10,970 ;  Carter-Brown,  iL  no. 
1 ,0161. 

'  The  original  Fundamental  Constitutions 
(81  articles)  were  signed  July  21,  1669;  a  sec- 
ond form  (120  articles),  Mar.  i,  1669-70;  a  third 
(120  articles),  Jan.  12,  1681-2;  a  fourth  (tai 
articles),  Aug.  17, 1682;  a  fifth  and  last  U(  arti- 
cles), Apr.  II.  1698. 

*'  c  artur-Hrown,  iiL  no.  271;  Sabin,  x.  no. 
41,726.  There  was  a  second  edition  in  ^72^ 
The  Fundamental  Constitutions  will  also  be 
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It  would  seem  from  a  map  which  is  given  in  facsimile  in  the  ProcmuUngs  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society,  December,  1883  (p.  402).  that  it  describes  the  "Discovery 
made  by  William  Hilton  of  Charles  Towne  in  New  England,  Marriner,  from  Cay)e  Hatter- 
aske,  1-at :  35"  30',  to  the  west  of  Cape  Roman  in  Lat.  32°  30',  la  }•«  yeare  16O2,  And  laid 
down  in  the  forme  as  you  see  by  Nicholas  Shapley  of  the  town  aforesaid,  November, 
1662.*'  A  small  sketch  of  the  map^  which  is  annexed,  shows  that  he  passed  along  the 
Islands  which  form  a  barrier  to  Pamlico  Sound,  without  noticing,  or  at  least  indicating, 
that  interior  water,  and  then  entering  Cape  Kear  River  tracked  its  shores  up  to  a  point 
where  he  designated  three  branches,  which  he  called  East,  North,  and  West.  The  fac- 
simile given  in  ^e  Proceedings  by  Mr.  Hassam,  from  a  photograph  ol  the  original  in 
the  British  Museum,^  is  too  obscure  to  malce  out  all  the  names  which  occur  along 
the  river,  while  onlv  "  Hatterask  "  and  C.  Ro- 
mana  "  are  noted  on  the  coast.  The  inti  rveniiii; 
points.  Cape  Lookout  and  Cape  Fear,  arc  not 
named. 

Hilton  had  come  to  Plymouth  (Mass.)  while 
a  cliild.  in  1623.  whence  he  fallowed  las  father 
to  Piscataqua,  but  later  settled  in  Newbury  and 
Charlestown,  and  in  the  latter  place  be  died  hi 
1675.  Shapley  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
same  who  was  clerk  of  the  writs  in  Charles- 
town  in  1662,  dying  in  that  town  in  May.  i^'/^3. 
Although  the  New  England  antiquary,  James 
Savage,  and  otiiers  Inve  not  si^posed  this  Mas- 
sachusetts Hilton  to  have  been  the  same  who 
led  the  Barbadoes  party  to  Cape  Fear  the  next 
year,  this  map  and  its  record  would  seem  to  SHAPLEVS  DRAFT, 

indicate  that  when  the  merchants  of  that  island 

determined  to  accept  the  proposab  of  the  Proprietors  of  CaroliDa  to  fumbh  them  with 

colonists,  they  placed  the  expedition  which  they  sent  OUt  in  August,  1663,  under  the 
charge  of  one  who  had  already  explored  parts  of  this  coast. — no  other  than  this  William 
Hi  Hon  of  New  England.  This  exploring  party  landed  at  St.  Helena  and  Edisto,  and 
returned  to  Barbadoes  after  an  absence  of  five  months.  Hilton's  True  Relation  was 
published  in  London  in  1664.' 

The  year  before  (1663),  according  to  Hawks,'  the  Proprietors  had  issued  proposab 
for  the  encouragement  of  settlers  within  their  <jTnnt,  and  we  have,  as  Mr.  Rivers  has 
stated,  the  outcome  of  the  Sandford  expedition  (1665)  preserved  in  a  manuscript  among 
the  Shaftesbury  Papers,  and  the  results  of  this  seem  to  have  been  embodied  inirtiat 
is  considered  a  second  and  expanded  edition  of  their  original  proposals,  which  was  now 
published  in  London,  in  1666, — a  mere  tract  of  twelve  pages,  ca!led  A  hrief  description 
0/  the  Provincg  ofCarolina^  on  t/u  coasts  of  Fiorettaj  ami  more  pertkularfy  of  a  New 


found  in  CajToll^  JSISr/.  CoH^  ii.  361 ;  in  Mar- 
tin's North  Caro/ina^App,  1;  in  Hewattls  SmOM 

Carolina  and  Gem^pa^  i.  321,  etc. 

The  most  familiar  portrait  of  Locke  is  Knel- 
ler's,  which  has  been  often  engraved.  It  was 
painted  in  1697,  and  the  several  enpnuimr^  hv 
Vertue  (1713,  etc.)  appeared  in  the  Works  of 
Lodcc,  published  in  folio  In  London,  in  1722 
and  1727,  and  elsrwhcre,  "omctimc*!  with  dif- 
ferent framework,  and  of  reduced  size,  in  the 
FamUiar  LOiert  of  1742  (fourth  edition).  The 
same  likeness  is  the  one  given  in  editions  of 
Lod^^s  Portraits,   There  is  also  a  fulio  mezzo- 


tint by  John  Smith  (J.  C.  Smith,  Brit.  Mtnaint 
PortraUst  iii.  1190).  A  different  head  is  that 
engraved  by  James  Basire  in  the  London  edi* 
tions  of  the  Works,  1801  and  1812. 

»  Mr.  Henn,-  F.  Waters  sent  the  photograph 
from  London,  but  the  map  had  already  hern  no- 
ticed inquiringly  by  Dr.  De  Costa  in  the  Mag. 
ef  Amer,  Hitt,  Jan.,  1877  (vol.  i.  p.  55). 

-  Brinlev  Ciitah^t^ir,  ii.  no.  3J869 ;  Harvard 
College  library,  no.  12355.7.  It  is  reprinted  in 
Pere/t  tVaeU^  vol.  iv.,  and  b  the  CkaHeston 
Ytar  Book  for  1 884. 

'  North  Carolina,  ii.  p.  7&. 
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Plantation  begun  by  thi  English  at  Cape  Fean  oh  that  river  now  fy  them  caUed  Charle$' 
River,  the  29/h  0/  Uay,  1664.   Together  with  a  mast  accurate  mt^  of  the  vhoie  prav 

ince.'^ 

It  was  under  the  incentive  of  Sandford's  explorations  and  this  districting  of  the  coun- 
try that  the  Proprietors  entered  upon 
the  expediUon  which  reached  the  Ashl^ 
River  in  rr)7o,  for  whose  guidance  Locke 
had  prepared  his  plan  of  government. 
The  more  common  i<nowledge  o£  the 
geography  of  the  Carolma  coast  at  this 
time  is  seen  in  the  map  of  North  Carolina 
in  Otrilliy's  America  (1671),  which  is  re- 

^  ♦^'^        <^    produced  in  Hawks*  North  Carolina  (ii. 

\    1^  P-53). 
**^>M2^^i^>^^^Hii»i  "^y*  Sir  Peter  Colletoa  wrote  to 

Locke  that  Ogilby  was  printing  a  "Re- 
lation nf  the  West  Indies."  and  desired 
a  map  of  Carolina,  and  asked  Locke  to 
get  the  drafts  of  Cape  Fear  and  Albenarltt 
lirom  my  loidt'*  and  suggest  to  him  alao 
'*  to  draw  up  a  discourse  to  be  added  to  this 
map,  in  the  nature  of  a  description  such 
as  migiit  invite  people  without  seeming  to 
come  from  us,  as  would  very  mtidi  con- 
duce to  the  speedy  settlement."  There 
remains,  in  Locke's  handwriting,  a  list  of 
books  to  \m  consulted  for  this  task,  but 
Otherwise  he  does  not  seem  to  have  done 
anything  to  produce  such  a  descifptioo.' 

Meanwhile  another  explorer  had  ap* 
preached  this  region  from  tlie  north,  en- 
tering a  country  which  no  European  bad 
visited  since  the  incursions  of  Lane's  company  in  the  preceding  century.  We  have  rec- 
ord of  this  expedition  in  a  tract  of  the  following  title  :  T/u-  discoi'eries  of  John  Lederer 
in  three  se-.'eral  jnnr  he:  from  Viri^inia  to  the  icest  ofCiirolinn.  March,  l66(}-Si'/>t.,  1670. 
Collected  out  of  the  latine  from  his  discourse  and  writings  by  Sir  IViitiam  Taidot,  Loii> 
don,  1672." 


A  SKETCH  OF  THE  1666  MAP.» 


'  Carter-Brown,  ii.  no.  972  ;  Griswold,  no.  9S2 ; 
Harlow's  Retigh  List,  no.  593;  Brinlcy,  ii.  no. 
3,^42 :  Sabin.  iii.  no.  10^961 ;  Rich  (1832),  no.  338, 
j^t  f  fi  - :  Mcnzies,  no.  334.  Quarilch  priced  it  in 
18S5  (no.  29,505)  at  ft\2  izf,  and  it  ba»  since 
been  plsoed  at  tS  tSr.  Tlic  map  referred  to  is 
reproduced  by  Dr.  Hawks  in  his  Xi>rth  Carolina 
(i.  p.  37)  with  a  reprint  of  the  tract  itself ;  but  a 
better  reprodnction  is  in  Gay^  Popular  Sist.  ef 
t'u-  I'r.if.  J  Sf.itei  (ii.  285).  Carroll  also  reprints 
the  text  in  his  Historital  (Mlectiom  (ii.  p.  9), 
bnt  he  omits  the  map  as  "  very  incorrect,"  not 
appri  (  iatitit;  the  fart  that  the  incorrcctiu-s'-  of 
early  maps  is  an  index  of  contemporary  ideas, 
with  which  the  historian  finds  it  indnpcnsable 
to  deal. 

^  As  indicative  of  the  changes  in  the  North 
Carolina  coast  since  it  was  first  explored,  Mr. 


Wm.  L.  Welsh  (Bulletin  F.snx  Institute,  xvii. 
nos.  I,  2,  and  3,  and  separately  Salem,  1SS5),  in 
a  pai>er  called  An  Account  of  the  cutting  through 
0/  // !t;<  y.ii  ftdet,  Seft.  7,  1846,  s.Tvs  that  the 
present  inlet  uf  that  name  was  made  by  the 
storm  of  that  date,  and  that  the  explorers  of 
kS.}  entered  throuph  Caffcy  inlet,  since  dis- 
appeared, and  that  all  the  inlets  of  that  day  arc 
dosed,  except  tiie  Httle-nsed  Ocracoke  inlet 

'  Lcdcrer's  tr.n  t  is  very  rare.  There  is  n 
copy  in  Harvard  College  library.  It  was  priced 
Sxoo  in  Bouton's  catalogue  in  1876^  and  brought 
.^IDi;  at  the  (^riswold  sale  the  same  year.  The 
Sparks  copy  (at  (.orneli)  lacks  the  map;  but 
the  Murphy  (no.  1,456)  copy  had  it  Ct  Ridi 
(1S32),  no.  358  :  Brinley,  ii.  no.  3^75;  Barlow** 
Rough  last,  no.  625.  A  copy  was  sold  in  L(M» 
don  in  Dec,  1S84. 
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LEDERER'S  MAP  (1669-1670)^ 

*  Facsimile  of  the  original  in  the  Harvard  College  libiary  copy.  There  is  a  eketch  of  it  in  Hawlts* 
Ntrtk  CanUmmt  iL  53. 
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Lederer  was  a  German,  and  was  sent  out  by  Governor  Bericeley,  of  Viiiginia.  He 

seems  to  have  penetrated  westward** to  the  top  of  the  Apatauean  mountains.'^  He  an< 
nounced  his  disbelief  in  the  views  of  such  as  lield  the  distance  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  to  be  but  eight  or  ten  dajs'  journey,  as  shown  in  the  "  Mapp  of  V  irginia  discov- 
ered to  the  HU1&,"  ^  but  was  nevertheless  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Indian  ocean  may 
indeed  stretch  an  arm  into  the  continent  as  far  as  the  Appalachian  range. 

It  was  on  the  second  of  Lederer's  expeditions,  going  west  and  southwest  from  the 
falls  of  the  James,  that  he  extended  his  course  Into  North  Carolina,  and  Hawks  has  en- 
deavored to  trace  iiis  track.  Following  him  by  his  names  of  places,  as  Ogilby  adopted 
them  in  his  map  of  1671,  I^erer  would  appear  to  have  traversed  the  breadth  of  South 
Carolina.  **  We  cannot  believe  thtSr"  says  Dr.  Hawks.  '*  The  time  occupied  would  not 
have  Ijcen  suflricient  for  it.  Lederer's  itinerary  presents  difficulties  which  we  confess  wc 
cannot  satisfactorily  solve."  It  seems  at  least  certain  that  I.cderer  did  not  iienctrate 
far  enough  to  encounter  the  new-comers  who  were  about  founding  the  commonweaiih 
of  Lodke. 

The  earliest  account  which  we  have  of  the  English  settlers  at  Port  Rojfal*  before  their 
removal  to  the  west  hank  of  the  Ashley  River,  is  in  Thomas  Ash's  Carolina,  or  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  present  state  of  that  country .  Lonflnn,  \(y%2  The  autlior  was  clerk  on  board 
his  nujesty's  ship  "  Richmond,"  which  was  on  the  coast  16S0-82,  "  with  iuatrutlions  to 
enquire  into  the  state  of  the  country."* 

During  the  next  few  years  several  brief  accounts  xA  the  new  settlements  were  printed 
which  deserve  to  be  named:  Samuel  Wilson's  anon\Tnnus  tj/'M^  Fro^'ince  of 

Carolina  in  America;  together  with  an  abstract  of  the  Patent  and  several  otk*r  neces- 
sary and  useful  particulars^  to  suck  as  ktmt  thoughts  of  transporting  HUmM^vtM  MftfAtfr. 
Loiidon,  itift»(text(  26pp.>*  John  CraSord's  anonymous  New  and  most  oxact  AecMUtt 
of  the  fertHe  and  fanuns  ^Uny  of  Carolina.  .  .  .  The  whole  being  a  compendious  ac- 
count of  a  voyage  made  by  an  ingenious  person,  begun  Oct.,  1682,  and  finished  1683.  Dul)> 
lio,  1683-*   Crafford  is  called  supercargo  of  the  ship  "  James  erf  Erwin." 

Carolina  dtseribed  more  fkUy  than  heretofore  .  .  .  fhm  the  several  relatums^  ,  .  . 
from  divers  letters  from  the  Irish  settled  there  and  relations  of  those  who  have  been  there 
several  years.    Dublin,  1684.' 

The  first  edition  of  Blome's  Present  state  of  his  majesty's  isles  and  territories  in  An;  r- 
tea,  London,  1687,'  gave  "A  new  map  of  Carolina  by  Robert  iMorden "  (p.  150),  and 
through  transhitions  it  became  a  popular  book  throt^ghout  Europe,  and  did  something  to 
bring  the  new  colony  to  their  attention. 

Courtenay,  tn  the  Charleston  Year  Book,  1883,  p.  377.  gives  a  facsimile  of  a  map  (%vith 
a  corner  map  of  Charlestown  aud  vidnity)  which  marks  the  lots  of  settlers,  and  is  thought 
by  him  to  be  earher  than  1700. 


1  See  facsimile  of  this  map  in  Vol.  III.  p. 
465* 

*  Carter-Brown,  ii.  no.  1,633  !  Barlow's  Rough 
List,  nos.  66S-70;  Brinley,  ii.  no.  3,840  ;  FF.ir-f  ard 
Cidl.  Library  Catalogue,  nos.  12352-4  and  6; 
Mensies,  no.  83.  It  Is  reprinted  in  Carroll's 
///>/.  r<'/.'  ,  ii.  59. 

•  Carter-Brown,  ii.  no.  1,261 ;  Barlow's  Rough 
Uttt  no.  675-76;  Harvard  Cel.  lib.  Catolegiie, 
no.  12352.4  Tt  is  reprinted  iti  Curnll's  //;>/. 
Co//.,  ii.  19.  The  book  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  map  called  *'A  new  description  of  Carolina 
by  order  of  the  Lord>  Proiirictor^,"  wMch  shnws 
the  coast  horn  the  Chesapeake  to  St.  Augus- 
tine. The  hook  throws  no  light  on  the  sources 
of  the  map  ;  but  Kohl,  who  has  a  sketch  of  the 
nap  in  his  Washington  collection  (no.  an), 


thinks  White's  map  served  for  the  North  Caro- 
lina coast,  and  Wm.  Saylc's  sur\-cys  for  the 
more  southerly  parts.  Kohl  says  that  the  boun- 
darv  line  here  given  between  Virginia  and  Caro- 
Haa  is  laid  down  tor  the  tinit  time  on  a  map. 
The  river  May  flows  from  a  large  Ashley 
lake." 

A  printed  map,  very  nearly  resembling  this 
of  Wilson,  is  signed,   Made  by  WilUam  Hack 

at  the  signe  of  Great  Hrit.iinc  and  Ireland,  near 
New  Stairs  in  Wapping.  Anno  Domini,  1684.** 
There  is  a  sketch  of  it  in  KoU*s  Wsshhigton 
colki  tion  (no.  213). 

♦  Sabin,  v.  no.  17,334- 

*  Sabin,  iii.  no.  10,963. 

Carter-Brown,  ii.  no.  1,333  :  and  for  editions 
<A  1678  and  1697,  nos.  1,177  ^d  1,508. 
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For  the  next  fifteen  years  there  is  little  in  print  about  the  history  of  Carolina ;  but  not 
long  after  1700,  the  attempt  of  the  High-Church  party,  led  by  Nicholas  Trott,  the  chief 
justice,  and  James  Moore,  to  enforce  conformity  produced  a  controversy  not  without 
results. 

The  establishment  of  the  "Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts," 
which  had  been  chartered  June  16,  1 701,  had  given  a  certain  impulse  to  the  movement; 


MORDEyS  CAROLINA  (1687.)! 


and  the  society  had  its  historiographer  in  David  Humphreys,  who  in  1730  published  at 
London  his  Historical  Account'^  of  it.    This  and  the  abstracts  of  the  early  reports  of 


*  Cf.  "  A  Generall  Mapp  of  Carolina  dcscritx:- 
ing  its  Sea  Coast  and  Rivers.  London,  printed 
for  Ric.  Blomc,"  which  appeared  in  Blomc's 
Description  of  the  Island  of  yamaiea,  -wilk,  the 
otk^r  Isles  and  Territories  in  America,  to  which 
the  English  are  related.    London,  1678. 

'  Extracts  touching  Carolina  are  given  in 
Carroll's  Collections,  ii.  537,  etc.  The  details 
are  scant  in  the  sketch  of  the  histor>'  of  the  co- 


lonial church,  which  B.  F.  Dc  Costa  added  to 
the  edition  of  Bishop  White's  Memoirs  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  New  York,  iSSo; 
hut  more  considerable  in  "  The  State  of  the 
Church  in  America,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  centun.'  and  the  foundation  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prop.ig.it ion  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,"  —  being  ch.  xi.  of  Pcrrj-'s  Amer. 
Episcopal  Church. 
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the  society,  published  with  their  anniversary  sermons,  afford  data  of  its  work  in  the 
colonies. 

The  first  Episcopal  church  had  been  built  in  Charlestown  about  1 681-2,  and  its  history 
and  that  of  those  later  founded  in  the  province,  as  well  as  of  the  movement  at  this  time 
in  projE^ess,  can  be  followed  in  Frederick  D.  Dalcho's  Historical  Account  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  in  South  Carolina,  from  the  First  Settlement  of  the  Prorjince  to  the 
War  pf  the  Revolution  :  Tuith  Xotices  of  the  Present  State  of  the  Church  in  each  Parish, 
and  some  A  ccount  of  the  Early  Civil  History  of  Carolina  nei'er  before  published.  (CharlcJi- 
ton,  1S20.)* 

The  early  years  of  the  century  were  distinguished  by  the  sharp  retaliatory  attacks 
of  the  Carolinians  and  the  neighboring  Spanish.  The  letter  which  Colonel  .Moore  sent 
to  the  governor  respecting  his  plundering  incursion  into  Florida  is  fortunately  printed 
in  the  Boston  Xews-lMter,  .May  i,  1704,  whence  Carroll  copied  it  (or  his  Hist.  Collections 
(•'•  573)'  Of  ^his  and  of  later  attacks,  we  can  add  something  from  the  Report  of  the 
committee  of  the  South  Carolina  Assembly,  in  1740,  on  Oglethorpe's  subsequent  failure, 
and  from  the  narratives  of  Archdale  and  Oldmixon,  later  to  be  mentioned.  Of  the 
French  and  Spanish  naval  attack  on  Charlestown  in  1706,''^  Mr.  Doyle,  in  his  English 
in  America,  says  that  the  MS.  reports  preserved  in  the  Colonial  Papers  confirm  the 
contemporary  account  (Sept.  13,  1706)  printed  in  the  Boston  News-Letter,  and  the  state- 


*  Sabin,  no.  18,298.  "  Dalcho  is  ver>*  useful 
fur  the  early  histont'  of  South  Carolina,  and  is 
more  scrupulous  than  Kamsay."  (Bancroft, 
orip.  cd.,  ii.  167.)  The  movement  in  South 
Carolina  i.s  necessarily  treated  more  scantily  in 
Hawkins'  Missions  ,</  th<!  Cliurch  of  Etigland ; 
Wilherforce's  Hist,  of  the  Prot.  Episc.  Church  in 
Amnicii  ;  Bishop  White's  Memoirs  of  the  Prot. 
Episc.  Church  in  the  United  States ;  and  Dr. 
W.  B.  .'>praj;uc's  Ameriiutn  Pulpit,  vol.  v.  The 
publications  directly  bearing  at  the  time  on  this 
controversy  are :  — 

An  act  for  the  more  effectual  presentation  of 
the  t^in-ertiment  of  the  PnK'inee  of  Carolina,  by 
requirins;  all  persons  that  shall  he  hereafter  chosen 
vitinhers  of  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly  to 
take  oaths  .  .  .  and  to  conform  to  the  Relii^ous 
Worship  aeeordinc;  to  the  Church  of  Eii(;land. 
Ratified  (3th  of  May,  1704.  (Sabin,  iii.  no.  10.956.) 

Another  act  for  the  establishment  of  reli^ous 
worship  in  the  Pnwince  of  Carolina  aeeordini^  to 
the  Church  of  England.  Katifed  XffV.  4,  1704. 
(Sabin,  iii.  no  10.95S.) 

The  case  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Caro- 
lina .  .  .  with  resolves  of  tlu  House  of  Lords. 
(Sabin.  iii.  no.  10,967.) 

The  copy  of  an  act  passed  in  Carolina  and  sent 
ever  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Lord  Gratrville,  Pala- 
tine, etc.    (Sabin,  iii.  no.  10.96S.) 

The  representation  and  address  of  several  mem- 
bers of  this  present  assembly,  returned  for  Colle- 
ton County  .  .  .  to  tht  Kii^ht  Honourahle  John 
Gretnillc.  Esq.,  etc.  26  June,  1705.  (Sabin.  iii. 
no.  10,978.) 

The  hunihle  address  of .  .  .  Parliament  pre- 
sented to  her  majesty,  I3  March,  \-''      '  '  "  -  'o 
Carolina,  and  the  petition  therein  n- 
ker  majesty-' i  most  gracious  answr  thertutUo, 
V>ondiin,  1705.    (Sabin,  iii.  no.  10,972.) 


Party-  Tyranny,  or  an  occasional  bill  in  minia- 
ture as  nozo  practised  in  Carolina.  Humbly  of- 
fered to  the  consideration  of  Parliament.  Lon- 
don, 1705  (30  pp.).  (Carter-Brown,  iii.  no.  64; 
.Sabin,  v.  no.  19,288 ;  Harvard  College  Lib.  Cat- 
alo}^ue,  no.  12352.17;  Brinley,  ii.  no.  3,882.  It  is 
ascril>cd  to  Daniel  Dc  Foe,  and  the  exclusive 
act  of  1704  is  severely  denounced  in  it.  Stevens, 
Bibl.  Amer.,  1885,  no.  72,  prices  it  at  f,(i  dr., 
and  gives  a  second  title-edition  of  the  same 
year.  no.  74,  ^5  5^.) 

The  case  of  the  protestant  dissenters  in  Caro- 
lina, shiTving  how  a  Lrw  to  prevent  occasional 
conformity  there,  has  ended  in  the  total  subversion 
of  the  Constitution  in  Church  and  State,  I^on- 
don,  1706.  (Carter-Brown,  iii.  no.  76;  Sabin, 
iii.  no.  10,966  The  copy  of  this  tract  in  Har- 
vard College  Library  has  an  appendix  of  docu- 
ments paged  separately.  It  is  also  sometimes 
attributed  to  1  )e  Foe.) 

Rivers  (Sketches,  etc.,  p.  220)  thinks  it  is  an 
error  to  represent  the  body  of  the  Dissenters  as 
favoring  the  Fundamental  Constitutions.  Dal- 
cho's Protestant  Epneopal  Church  in  South  Car- 
olina (p.  58,  etc.)  examines  the  legislation  on 
this  movement  to  an  enforced  religion. 

'  In  the  spring  before  this  attack  a  New  Eng- 
land man.  Rev.  Joseph  Lord,  then  ministering 
not  far  from  Charlestown,  was  congratulating 
himself  by  letter  to  Samuel  Sewall,  of  Boston 
(writing  from  Dorchester,  in  South  Carolina, 
March  25,  1706),  on  "  freedom  from  annoyance 
by  y*  Spaniards,  especially  considering  all,  so 
soon  after  the  proclamation  of  war,  began  with 
them."  He  then  goes  on  to  infonn  his  corrc- 
>,.,,,„,«, j,p  believed  some  of  the  neigh- 
to  be  wandering  remn.ints  of  the 
ind  Pc quods.  A1  £.  Hist  and 
O.  .^.iii.  p.  199. 
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PLAN  OP  CHARLESTOWN,  1704.1  (5«nvy  «/  Edward  Critf.) 


1  The  Key :  A,  Granville  bastion.  B,  Craven  G,  Half -moon.  H,  Draw-bridge.  I,  Johnson 'f 
bastion.  C,  Carteret  bastion.  D,  Colleton  covered  half-noon.  K,  Draw-bridge.  L,  Pal> 
bastion.  E,  Ashley  bastion.  F,  Blake's  bastion,  iaades.  M,  Lieat.>CoL   Rhettls  bridge.  N« 
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ments  in  the  Report  of  1740  on  Oglethorpe's  later  defeat  at  St.  Augustine.  The  NewS' 
Letter  account  was  reprinted  in  the  Carolina  Gazette,  at  a  later  day.    Rivers  points  out 

that  Ramsay  (i.  135) 
adds  a  few  details, 
perhaps  from  tradi- 
tion. Professor  Riv- 
ers had  earlier  con- 
tributed to  RusselFs 
^^a^^;■  (Charleston, 

Aug.,  1859,  p.  458)  a  paper  from  the  London  State  Paper  Office,  entitled  "An  impartial 
narrative  of  y«  late  invasion  of  So.  Carolina  by  y«  French  and  Spanish  in  the  month  of 
August,  1706."  Governor  John  Archdale  printed  at  London,  in  1707.  A  new  Description 
of  that  fertile  and  pleasant  pro7<ince  of  Carolina,  with  a  brief  account  of  its  disco~^'ery, 
settling,  and  the  government  thereof  (pp.  32).' 

The  next  year  (170S)  we  have  an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  colony  in  a  letter 

signed  by  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson,  and  dated  Septem- 
ber 17.  It  is  quoted  in  large  part  by  Rivers  in  his 
Sketches.'^  The  name  of  John  Oldmixon  (died  in  Kng- 
land  in  1742)  is  signed  to  the  dedication  of  the  Brit- 
is/i  Empire  in  America,  London.  1708.  and  it  passes 
under  his  name.  A  second  corrected  and  amended  edition  appeared  in  1741.'  Herman 
Moll  made  the  maps  which  it  contains,  including  one  of  Carolina,  and  some  have  sup- 
posed that  he  wrote  the  text.  Dr.  Hawks  says  of  the  book  that  it  contains  almost  as 
many  errors  as  pages,  and  unsupported  is  not  to  be  trusted  (ii.  p.  481). 

In  170S  John  Stevens  began  in  London  to  issue  in  numbers  a  work,  which  when  com- 
pleted in  1 7 10  and  171 1  (copies  have  both  dates)  was  called  A  new  Collection  of  I  Wages 
and  Travels  into  se^'eral  parts  of  the  world,  none  of  which  c'er  before  printed  in  Eng- 
lish. The  second  of  this  series,  "printed  in  the  year  1709,"  was  A  new  I'oyage  to  Car- 
olina, containing  the  exact  description  and  natural  history  of  that  country,  together  with 
the  present  state  thereof  and  a  fournal  of  a  thousand  miles  travePd  thro*  se'^'eral  na- 
tions of  Indians,  giving  a  particular  auount  of  their  customs,  manners,  etc.,  by  fohn 
L^i'u'son.  Gent.,  Sun'eyor-General  of  Xorth  Carolina.  Other  issues  of  the  same  sheets, 
with  new  title-pages,  are  dated  1714  and  1718.^ 


Smith's  bridRC.  O.  Minister's  house.  P.  EnphVh 
Church.  Q,  French  Church.  K,  Independent 
Church.  S,  Anabaptist  Church.  T,  Qu.nker 
meetint;-house.  V,  Court  of  guard.  W.  First 
rice  patch  in  Carolina.  —  Owners  of  houses  as 
follows:  I.  Pasquero and  Garret.  2.  Landsack.  3 
Jno.  Crosskcvs.  4.  Chevelier.  5,  Geo.  Logan. 
6,  Poinsett.  7,  Elicott.  8.  Starling.  9,  M.  lloonc. 
10,  Tradds.  11,  Nat.  Liw.  12,  Landgrave 
Smith.  13,  Col.  Rhett.  14,  Den  :  Skcnking.  15, 
Bindery. 

This  same  map  is  one  of  the  three  side  maps 
given  in  H.  Moll's  Mitp  of  the  Dontittiow^  of  the 
Kini^  of  Grfiit  Bitt  iin  in  Ami  rim,  1 71 5.  It  is 
repeated  in  Kam^iy's  So/tf^  Ciirolintt,  vol.  ii., 
and  in  Cassell's  Ututed  States,  i.  432. 

'  It  was  reprinted  at  Charleston  in  1S22,  and 
is  included  in  Carroll's  Hist.  Collections  (ii.  85). 
Cf.  Hrinky,  ii.  no.  ^.S^o;  Ifartsinl  Coll.  Lify 
Cat.,  no.  13352.6;  r.arlow's  Rouf^h  List,  no.  779; 
Stevens,  Bih.  Am.,  1S85,  no.  18.  £1^  <ys.  Doyle 
[The  English  in  America,  p.  437)  fitly  calls  it 


*'  confused  and  rambling."  The  same  judgment 
was  earlier  expressed  by  Rivers  ;  but  (f  rahame 
(ii.  p.  140),  touching  it  more  generously  on  its 
human  side,  calls  it  replete  with  good  sense, 
benevolence,  and  piety. 
-  Pages  20;.  231. 

'  A  German  version  of  the  first  edition  was 
printed  at  Hamburg  in  1715  as  Diis  C>-vs  Frit,tn- 
fiiscfie  Scepter  in  der  jVeueti  IVelt ;  and  Theodor 
Arnold  published  in  1744  a  translation  of  the 
second  edition,  called  Das  Britische  Reich  in 
America,  reproducing  Moll's  map,  but  giving 
the  namf-s  in  German.  Carroll's  //«/.  Cdlec- 
tio/is  (ii.  391)  gives  the  essential  extracts  from 
Oldmixon. 

*  It  was  reprinted  at  Raleigh  in  186a  A  work 
called  TAe  X.itund  ffist  -j 
by  John  F'       "   ^r.  ^^ui 
son's  bofii  '^flHMp  >^s, 

and (9ilfa|Bioni>.  ((         '        .  lii.  no.  5<>C' :  brin> 
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Lawson  was  a  young  EngHthman,  who  arrived  fai  dailMtoii  In  Sqitember,  1700. 
After  a  few  nontlM'  tarry  in  that  settlement,  he  started  with  five  white  men  and  four 

Indians,  and  went  by  canoe  to  the  Santee,  where  he  turned  inland  afoot,  and  as  he 
journeyed  put  down  what  he  saw  and  experienced.  In  North  Carolina  he  was  made 
Surveyor-General,  and  this  appointment  Icept  him  roaming  over  the  coimtry,  during 
which  he  came  much  in  contact  with  tiie  Indians,  and  made,  as  Field  says,^  acute  and 
trustworthy  observations  of  them.  With  this  life  he  pmctiscd  a  ]itcTar\  crafty  and  wrote 
out  his  experiences  in  a  liook  which  was  taken  to  London  to  be  printed,  —  an  "uncom- 
monly stronj,'  and  sj^ri^^htly  book."  as  Professor  Tyler  calls  it."  His  vocation  ot  land- 
surveyor  was  not  one  calculated  to  endear  him  to  the  natives,  who  saw  that  the  compass 
and  the  chain  always  haibingered  new  daims  upon  their  lands.  Three  years  after  his 
book  had  been  printed  he  was  on  a  journey  (1712)  thrOU^  the  %vilds  with  the  liaroo 
de  Graffenreid,  when  the  two  were  seized  by  the  Tuscaroras,  who  suffered  the  German 
to  agree  for  his  release.  The  Englishman,  however,  was  burned  with  pine  splinters 
stuck  in  his  flesh,  as  is  generally  believed,  though  Colonel  Byrd,  in  his  History  of  tki 
divuUng  Hne  bUwim  Vhr^tda  and  CarvUmOy  says  he  was  wayi»d  and  his  throat  cut.* 

Of  about  this  time  we  also  find  a  number  of  tracts,  incentives  to  and  records  of 
German  and  Swiss  emisratinn.*  I-Hr  the  Carey  rehelh'on  and  the  Indian  war  of  171 1,* 
Hawks  used  a  transcript  from  an  early  copy  of  Governor  Spotswood's  letter-book,  which 


reprint  of  Lawson,  as  J.  A.  Allen  points  out  in 
hi«  Btbiwg.  0/  Cttacm  and  Sirtma^  no.  20S. 
Brickell  was  a  physician  lettled  in  North  Caro- 
lina. A  (krm.m  ti .in^l.ition  of  Lawson  by  M. 
Vischer,  AUertuusU  Bachretbung  der  Prmriw 
Carolina  in  Wtst  Tnditn,  was  printed  at  Ham* 
burg  in  1712;  and  again  in  1722.  (Sabin,  iii 
no.  10,957;  V.  no.  39451,  etc. ;  Carter-Brown, 
iii.  nos.  1 19, 125, 158,  169,  233  ;  Cooke,  no.  1,409; 
Murphy,  nos.  1,448-^9;  Barlow's  Keugh  List,  no. 
7S7  ;  O'Callaghan,  no.  1.349;  J.  A.  Allen's  Btbli- 
ography  of  Cetacfa,  etc.,  nos.  165,  167,  170,  174; 
Field,  Indian  Bibliof^.,  nos.  896-899 ;  Brinlcy, 
ii.  no.  v^^7j-)  Quaritch  (iSS:;)  prki  d  thi  nriginnl 
1709  edition  at  and  1  tind  it  also  quoted  at 
£h  fir.  Tlie  German  version  repeats  Lawson's 
map,  and  also  has  one  Called  "Louisiana  am 
Fluss  Missistiippi." 

1  Indian  Biitieg^  p.  228. 

'  /fist,  of  Amfr,  Literaturf,  ii.  p.  282. 

*  Lawson's  book  was  accompanied  by  a  map^ 
and  a  part  of  it,  giving  the  Korth  Carolina 
coast,  is  reproduced  by  Dr.  Mawks  (ii.  103). 
Mr,  Peanc's  copy  has  the  map.  Prof.  F.  M. 
Hnbbwd,  writing  in  i860  in  the  North  Amer- 
iean  Revirw,  said,  "  We  know  after  much  inquiry 
of  the  eaistenoe  of  only  four  copies  in  I'lis  rntin- 
try.  About  1820,  a  copy  then  ihuught  lo  be 
unique  was  offered  for  sale  at  auction  in  North 
Carolina  and  brought  nearlv  sixtv  dollars."  The 
book  now  is  less  rare  than  this  writer  supposed. 

♦  Austfuhrlich  und  umOondlkktr  Berkkivon 
df"  ''ruhfuUii  f.atiduiraft  Carolina,  in  dim  En- 
gtiiatiduiken  America  gtUgen.  An  Tag  gegeken 
mm  MMtr^alem.  Dritttr  Druei,  mit  einem 
AmJiang,  .  .  .  'u^Tt  c,,:,-,  L^^nd-Chnrii.  Frank- 
fprt  a.  M.  1709.  (Sabin,  iii.  no.  10,959;  Stevens, 
Jia.4Mv>-,  1885,  no.  7S,      y.)  Das  vtrlangtf, 

■^'•TMhMii,  edfr  aut/akHUkt  Bttthrti- 


buni^  dfr  ungliukliehen  Keist  dercr  iiiuj^.tniii  aus 
TeuUchland  natk  Otrolina  und  Pemylvania 
vmtienden  Piigrim,  <Atmdertith  dem  JCoekentko' 
lerischen  Bericht  tntgegen  gesctzf.  Frankfort, 
17 1 1.  This  is  a  rare  tract  about  the  emigration 
from  the  PfaU.  (Sabin,  iii.  no.  10,960;  Harras- 
SOWitx,  Americana  (St),  no.  114  M  JO  marks; 
Harvard  Coll.  Lib' y  Catatogut,  no.  t;-^;;:'.!?)  ;  Ste- 
vens, Bib.  Amer.,  iS8s,  no.  77,  £^  14/.  6</.)  A 
Letter  from  Smith  drr/ni.i  gh'ittg  an  aeutitUt^ 
the  foil,  c-fi  .  .  .  .  fVntten  by  a  Srviss  gentleman 
to  hu  friend  at  Bern.  London,  17 10.  There 
were  other  editions  in  1718,  173a.  (Carter* 
Brow-n,  iii.  nos.  143.  239,  493 ;  Harvard  Calltgi 
Liby  Catalogue ,  nos.  12354^  and  5.) 

Bemheim's  Gtrman  Srtdemtntt,  later  to  he 
Tii(.iitii>n(.d,  i>  thi  hc^x  modern  s um maty  of  these 
Swiss  and  German  immigrations. 

*  The  map  on  the  next  jiage  is  sketched  from 
a  draft  in  the  Kohl  collection  (219)  of  a  map 
preserved  in  the  British  Sute  Paper  Office,  fM^ar• 
ing  no  date,  but  having  the  following  legends  in 
explanation  of  the  lines  of  march  :  — 

"I.  The  way  Coll.  Barnwell 

marched  from  (."harlcstown,  171 1,  with  the  forces 
sent  from  S.  Carol,  to  the  relief  of  N.  Carolina. 

"2.  —  .  —  .  The  w  ay  Coll.  J.  Moore  marched 
in  the  1713  with  the  forces  sent  for  the  relief  of 
North  Carolina. 

"3.  —  .  .  —  .  .  The  way  Corol.  >!.Turice 
Moore  marched  in  the  year  17 13  with  recruits 
from  South  Carolina. 

"4  The  way  Corol.  >!aTiricc  Moore 

went  in  the  year  1715,  with  the  forces  sent  from 
North  Carolina  to  tlw  assblance  of  S.  Carolina. 
His  march  w.is  further  continued  from  Fort 
Moore  op  Savano  river,  near  a  N-  \V.  course^ 
150  miles  to  the  Charokec  Indians,  who  live 
among  the  mountains.** 


uiyiii^ud  by  Google 


WAR  MAP,  171WI71S. 
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had  been  in  his  family  and  was  placed  by  him  in  the  State  Department  of  North  Car- 
olina, where  it  had  apparently  originally  belonged.  In  1882.  the  \'irginia  Historical 
Society  published  the  first  volume  of  the  Spotswood  letters,  and  the  student  finds  this 
material  easily  accessible  now.* 

In  1 715  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  revised  and  retinacted  the  body  of 
statute  law  then  in  force,'''  and  twelve  MS.  copies  were  made,  one  for  each  precinct 
court.  About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  says  .Mr.  Swain,  the  State  Historical  Agent, 
in  his  Report  of  1S57.  two  of  these  copies,  moth-eaten  and  mutilated,  were  discovered, 
and  about  18^4  a  third  copy,  likewise  imperfect,  was  found.  From  these  three  copies 
the  body  i>f  laws  was  reconstructed  for  the  State  Library. 

The  authorities  for  the  Yamassee  war  of  1715-16,  so  far  as  printed,  are  the  account 
in  the  Boston  A'^ws-Le'tter  Qxine  13,  1715).  reprinted  in  Carroll  (ii.  569),  where  (ii.  141)  as 
well  as  in  Force's  Tniits  (vol.  ii.)  is  one  of  the  chief  authorities  for  this  and  for  that 
other  struggle  which  shook  off  the  rule  of  the  Proprietors,  published  in  London  in  1726, 
under  llie  title  of  narrath-c  of  tiu  Prowciiint^s  of  the  People  of  South  Carolina  in 
the  year  1 7 1 9,  and  of  the  true  causes  and  motives  that  induced  them  to  renounce  their 
obedience  to  the  Lords  Proprietors,  as  their  ^o^'ernors,  and  to  put  themselves  umier  the 
immediate  i^o7'ernment  of  the  Cnncn.*  Vonge,  who  i>rofesses  to  write  in  this  tract  from 
original  papers,  is  thus  made  of  importance  as  an  authority,  since  in  1719  the  records  of 
South  Carolina  seem  to  have  been  embezzled,  as  Rivers  infers  from  an  act  of  February, 
1719-20,  whose  purpose  was  to  recover  them  *'  from  sucft  as  now  have  the  custody 
thereof,"  and  ihey  are  not  known  to  exist.  We  get  the  passions  of  the  period  in  The 
liberty  and  property  of  British  subjects  asserted :  in  a  letter  from  an  assembly-man  in 
Carolina  to  his  friend  in  London.  London,  1726.*  It  is  signed  N.,  and  is  dated  at 
Charleston,  January  15,  1725,  and  sustains  the  discontents,  in  their  criticism  of  the  Pro- 
prietary government.    The  preface,  written  in  London,  gives  a  history  of  the  colony. 

In  1729  all  of  the  Proprietors,  excei)t  Lord  Oanville,  surrendered  their  title  in  the 
soil  to  the  Crown  ;  *  and  in  1744  his  eighth  jiart  was  set  off  to  him,"  being  a  region  sixty- 
six  miles  from  north  to  south,  adjoining  the  .southern  line  of  Virginia  and  running  from 
sea  to  sea.  Lord  Granville  retained  this  title  down  to  the  Revolution,  and  after  that 
event  he  endeavored  to  reestablish  his  claim  in  the  Circuit  and  Supreme  Courts,  till  his 
death,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  of  181 2,  closed  proceedings. 

Meanwhile  some  sustained  efforts  were  making  to  induce  a  Swiss  immigration  to  South 
Carolina.  Jean  Pierre  Purry,  a  leader  among  them,  printed  in  London  in  1724  a  tract, 
which  is  very  rare:  Memoire  present^  d  sa  Gr.  Mylord  Due  de  A'eivcastle  sur  l\'tat  pre- 
sent de  la  Caroline  et  sur  les  moyens  de  Pameliorer.  Londres,  1724.'  In  1880  Colonel 
C.  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  privately  printed  an  F.nglish  version  of  it  at  Augusta.  Georgia,  as  a 
Afemorial  .  .  .  upon  the  present  condition  of  Carolina  and  the  means  of  its  ameliora- 
tion by  Jean  Pierre  Purry  of  Xeufchdtcl,  Switzerland. 


*  Cf.  vol.  i.  44-46,  IOC,  102,  105-7,  115,  iiS, 
121,  160.  Sec  post  ch.  viii.  and  ante  ch.  iv.  of 
the  present  volume. 

Cf.  An  abridgment  of  the  laws  in  force  and 
use  tn  her  majesty's  plantations,  London.  1702. 
(Harvard  College  lib'y,  6374.20.)  Chief  Justice 
Trott  —  "a  great  man  in  his  day,"  says  I)c  How, 
—  published  a  folio  edition  of  South  Carolina 
law  s  in  1736;  and  the  Ltnos  of  South  Cirolinu. 
published  by  Cooper  (Columbia,  S.  C  ),  give  by 
title  only  those  enacted  before  16S5.  Trott 
a\»o  published  in  London  (1721)  L^tws  of  the 
British  Plantntions  in  America  relating  to  the 


Ckurt 


(Harvard  College  lib'y. 


•  IL  C.  Murphy,  Catalogue,  no.  2,344 ;  Brinley, 
ii.  no.  3,893.  It  is  attributed  to  F.  Vonpc.  whose 
View  of  the  Trade  of  South  Carolina,  addressed 
to  Lord  Carteret,  was  printed  about  1722  and 
1723.    Carter-Brown,  iii.  nos.  321,  337. 

*  Carter-Brown,  iii.  no.  371. 

^  An  Act  for  establishing  an  Agreement  with 
seven  of  the  lords  proprietors  of  Carolina  for  the 
surrender  of  their  title  and  interest  in  that  prov- 
ince to  his  Majesty.  London,  1729.  Brinley, 
no.  3.831. 

"  Grant  and  Release  of  one  eighth  part  of  Car- 
olina from  his  Majesty  to  Lor  J  Cartaret  [1744] 
with  a  map.    Sabin,  iii.  no.  10.971. 

^  Brinley,  ii.  no.  33S3. 
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The  GimtUman^s  Magmsine  of  Aagttst*  September,  and  October,  1732,  contsuaed  in 

Eni^Iish  rendering  of  a  description  of  Carolina,  drawn  up  by  Purry  and  others,  at  Charles- 
town  in  Septrmhcr.  1731.  This  last  paper  has  been  included  by  Carroll  in  his  liistorica! 
Collections  (vol.  ii.),  and  by  Force  in  ins  Tracts  (_vol.  ii.^.^  l  urry^s  tracts  were  in  the 
interest  of  immignUion,  and  his  and  their  influence  seem  to  have  induced  a  considerable 
number  of  Swiss  to  proceed  to  Carolina,  where  thc\  formed  a  settlement  called  Purrys* 
burg  on  the  east  side  of  the  Savannah  Rivet.  Hardship?,  malaria,  am)  unwonted  OOn* 
ditions  of  life  discouraged  them,  and  their  settlement  was  not  long  continued.^ 

Bemheim,  German  Settlements  in  Carolina  (p.  99J,  points  out  how  the  Itusy  distribu- 
tion of  the  rose-colored  reports  of  Purry  doubtless  also  led  to  the  German  and  Swiss 
settlement  at  Orangeburg,  S.  C,  in  1735,  history  of  which  he  derive*,  from  the  jour- 
nals of  the  council  of  the  province  in  the  state  archives,  and  from  tljose  chun !)  ret orii- 
tiooks,  which  are  preserved,  it  is  to  Bernheim  we  mu!>i  look  for  the  best  accounts  of 
the  other  German  settkments  in  difiisrent  parts  of  i3tM  produce. 

In  1851  the  Lutheran  synod  of  South  Carolina  put  die  Rev.  G.  D.  Bernheim  in  charge 
of  its  records,  and  in  iS;.S  he  began  to  collect  the  minutes  of  the  synod  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  to  interest  himself  ;,xenerally  in  the  history  of  the  German  settlements  of  Itoth 
States.  From  1861  to  k'>04  he  printed  much  of  the  material  which  he  had  gathered  in 
the  Sffuikgrn  Lu^umn.  He  found  that  the  writers  in  English  of  the  histories  of  the 
Carolinas  had  largely  neglected  this  part  of  the  story,  perhaps  from  unacquaintance  with 
the  tongue  in  which  the  recbrds  of  the  early  German  settler?^  are  written.  The  settte- 
mcnts  of  these  people  at  Newbem  and  .Salem  had  not  indeed  been  ovt  rtoolied:  but 
their  plantations  in  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the  State,  compriiiing  more  than 
three  fourths  of  the  German  population,  had  been  neglected.  In  the  histories  of  South 
Carolina  the  settlements  of  Purrysburg  and  Hard  Lalxjr  Creek  had  alone  been  traced 
with  attention.  In  1872  Mr.  Bernheim  recast  his  mate-rial  into  a  Ifistory  of  t/w  (rc-rmart 
settlements  and  oj  the  Lutheran  church  in  A'orth  and  South  Carolina^  from  the  earliest 
period  [to  1850],  and  published  it  at  Philadelphia.  It  maybe  supplemented  by  a  little 
volume,  Tie  Moravians  in  North  Carolina^  by  Rev,  Levin  T.  Reichell,  Salem,  N.  C 
i857.» 

We  find  some  assistance  in  fixing  for  this  period  the  extent  of  the  domination  of  the 
English  Church  in  a  map  whicli  accompanies  David  Humphreys'  Historical  Account  0/ 
tho  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  London,  1730,  which  is 
called  "Map  of  the  Province  of  Carolina,  divided  into  Its  parishes,  according  to  the  latest 
accounts,  1730.  1)\  H.  Moll.  ;.rc'ographer."  It  has  a  comer  "  map  of  the  most  improved 
parts  of  [South]  Carolina,"  which  shows  tin-  parish  churches  and  the  English  and  Indian 
settlemcnls.  A  facsimile  of  this  lesser  map  is  armexed.  George  Howe's  History  of 
the  PreOyterian  Church  in  South  Carolina^  from  1685  to  1800,  ColumUa,  S.  C,  1870^  Is 
another  local  monograph  of  interest  In  the  reiipous  development  of  the  province.* 


>  This  description  is  usually  accompanied  by 

what  is  called  Prc>/<o,a/i  of  Mr.  Prlrr  Ptirry 
if  Keufchatel  for  the  entouragcment  of  Siuiss 
PreleMtanix  settiinff  im  Caro/hta,  173 1,  and  thb 
document  i>  .il>i)  included  in  Carroll's  CW- 
ieetiims  (ii.  121).  and  will  be  found  in  Ikrrnhcim's 
Germem  Seittements,  p.  90,  in  Col.  Jones'  pub- 
lication, already  mentioned,  and  in  other  places. 
Bemlieim  gives  a  smnmarixed  iiistory  of  the 
colony. 

■  Among  the  publications  instigating;  or  re- 
cording this  imniigr.itioti,  the  following  .ire 
known :  Der  nunmrhro  in  Jem  tteucn  IVtlt 
rergnii!^  und  ohne  ffeimweke  Setmeiiner,  oder 

F'^  s.  hri-shung  des  gr-rn-rrartir'i'n  ZustanJs  dcr 
Konipichen  Englischen  Prmitts  Carolina.  licrn, 


1734.  (Satrfn,  iii.  no.  I0ii975;  Stevens,  Awt^ 

iH-S  ^,  no.  76,  14^.  6d'.)  Netie  Nackrii  ht  iiit(r 
umi  tumr  Aferkvmrdi^Aeiten,  enthaltend  tin  wr- 
troMtes  Gesprmch  und  skkere  Briefe  twn  dem 
Lamisfhiifft  Ctirolimi  uti.f  iihrii^'fii  F)ti;'i.h.f';rn 
FfiaHtM-Stadteti  m  Amerika.  Zurich,  1734-  (Sa- 
bin,  iii.  no.  10,974.)  The  CarUr-Brown  CatO' 
hgtu  (iii.  no.  s65)  mentions  a  tract,  evidently 
intended  to  influence  inunigration  to  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  colonics  farther  south,  which  was 
printed  in  1737  as  Neu-j^efundenes  Eden. 

*  .M.irtin,  in  his  .S'orth  CardinOt  vol.  i.,has  an 
appendix  on  the  ^foravians. 

«  Cf.  Ch.i]>tcr  on  Presbyterian  ism  in  South 
C:in>1in.i  in  C.  A.  Briggs'  AmtT. Pre^Uriamixm, 
p.  127. 
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The  Huguenot  clement  in  Carolina  became  an  important  one,  and  as  early  as  1 757  these 
French  founded  in  Charleston  the  **  South  Carolina  Society,"  a  benevolent  organization, 
which  in  1837  celebrated  its  centennial,  the  memory  ol  whtcb  is  preserved  in  a  descrip- 
tive pamphlet  published  at  Charleston  in  that  year,  containing  an  oration  hy  J.  W. 
Toomer,  and  an  appendix  of  historical  documents.  There  is  no  considerable  account 
yet  pubfished  of  these  Carolina  Huguenots,  and  the  student  must  content  himself  wiiJi 
the  scant  narrative  by  Charles  Weiss,  as  given  in  the  translation  oC  his  book  by  H.  W. 
Herbert,  Hist&ry  ef  tk*  French  Protutant  Refugees  (New  York,  1854),  which  has,  in 


J7ti»       i^Mbiitf  ^ Jttuatien  of  tfu /evetwt  ntmno  of  TnMkaai^'miXKef 


INDIAN  MAP  OF  SOUTH  CAROUNA^dm 


INDIAN  MAP,  1730.1 

addition  to  the  narrative  in  Book  iv.  un  refugees  in  America,  an  appendix  on  American 
Huguenots,  not,  however,  very  skilfully  arranged.  There  is  a  similar  appendix  hy  G.  P. 
Disosway^  at  the  close  of  Samuel  Smiles'  HugueHcts  (New  York.  1868);  and  briefer 

accounts  in  Mrs.  H.  [•".  S.  Lee's  Iltt^trnots  in  Frame  attd  A »ti>i\  a  (Cm\hT\dzf^.  1843, 
vol.  ii.  ch.  29),  and  in  Reginald  Lane  Poole's  History  of  the  Hugiutwts  of  the  Dispersion 
(London,  l88o).« 

'  III  the  Kohl  collection  (no.  220).  The  ^  This  gentleman  has  contrihnted  to  the  pc- 
original  is  in  the  British  Mu!«eum.  describing  riodical  press  various  papers  on  Ht^ncnots  in 
the  situation  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  north-  Amcric  i.  Cf.  Poole's  /«</<  r,  ;>.  612. 
west  parts  of  South  Carolina,  and  drawn  by  an  'in  April,  1S83,  there  was  tormed  in  New 
Indian  chief  on  a  deer-ekin,  and  presented  to  York  a  Huguenot  Society  of  America,  under 
Gov.  NicholMHi.  the  presidency  of  John  Jay,  with  vice-presidents 
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Professor  Rivers  contributed  to  Xiisse/Ps  MagoMW*  (Charleston,  Sept.,  1859)  a  paper 
on  '*The  Carolina  regiment  in  the  expediticui  against  St.  Augustine  in  1740." 

The  nattiml  aspects  of  the  country,  as  they  became  better  known,  we  get  from  Mark 
Catesby's  Natural  History  of  Carolina,  hiortda,  and  the  Bahama  Islands,  etc.,  which 
was  published  in  LondoOt  from  1732  tu  174S,  and  again  in  1754;  *  and  a  German  transla- 
tion appeared  at  Nuremberg  in  1755.  The  English  text  was  revised  In  the  second  edi- 
tlon  by  Edwards,  and  again  printed  at  London  in  1771. 

The  files  of  the  enrly  newspapers  of  the  Carolinas  ifford  needful,  if  scant,  material. 
Thomas,  in  liis  Iliitory  0/ Printing,  records  all  there  was.  The  South  Carolina  Gazette^ 
beginning  in  January,  1731-2,  was  published  for  little  more  than  a  year  as  a  weekly^  but 
this  title  was  resuscitated  in  new  hands  in  Fe1>ruaiy,  1734,  wlien  the  new  journal  of  this 
name  continued  its  \vcckl\  issues  up  to  the  Revolutionary  period.  No  other  paper  was 
bei;un  in  tliat  province  till  175S.  wlu  n  a  utw  w^My,  the  South  Carolina  tf^td .  ! mtriiun 
General  Gazette,  was  started.  Three  years  before  this,  the  first  paper  had  been  estab- 
lished at  Newbem,  The  North  Carolina  Gatette,  which  lived  for  about  six  years. 

To  Governor  Glen  is  attributed  A  cL  s>  >  iption  of  South  Carolina,  which  was  printed  in 
Lfindon  in  1761,' and  is  reprinted  in  Carroll's  llistoi  i.  a!  CoUt\  tions,  vol.  ii.  It  gives  the 
civil,  natural,  and  commercial  history  of  tlie  colony.  It  is  the  complctest  survey  which 
had  up  to  this  time  been  printed. 

In  the  war  with  the  Cherolcees  some  imputations  were  put  i:^n  the  South  Carolina 
rangers,  under  Henry  Middlcton,  by  Grant,  the  commander  tA  the  expeditions  against 
those  Indians;  and  this  charge  did  not  pass  unchallenged,  would  seem  from  a  tract 
published  in  1762  at  Charleston,  entitled  Some  Observations  on  the  t-u/o  Campaigns 
against  the  Ch&oJm  JwUans  in  1 760  and  1761.* 

For  the  geography  oi  this  period  we  have  two  maps  in  the  A'fw  and €ompUt€  History 
of  the  British  F.mfrire  in  America,  an  anonymous  publication  which  was  issued  in  parts 
in  London.  be(:innin:7  in  1757.  One  is  a  map  of  \'irginia  and  North  Carolina,  the  other 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  both  .stretching  their  western  limits  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

At  the  very  end  of  the  period  of  which  we  arc  now  writing  the  MS.  description  x& 
South  Carolina  by  the  enj^ineer  William  Dc  I'rahm,  uliich  is  preserved  in  f!ie  lilirarv 
of  Harvard  University,  becomes  of  importance  for  its  topographical  account,  and  its 
plans  and  maps,  executed  with  much  care.  It  is  included  in  a  volume,  containing  also 
similar  descriptions  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  which  portions  are  noticed  in  the  following 
chapter.  There  are  transcripts  of  this  document  which  have  an  early  date,*  and  some  at 
least  have  a  title  different  from  the  Har\'ard  one,  and  are  railed  A  Philosophico-hisiorico- 
Hydroigraphy  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  a  fid  East  Florida.  From  such  a  one,  which  is 
without  the  drawings,  that  portion  relating  to  South  Carolina  was  printed  in  Xjondon  in 
1856,  by  Mr.  Plowden  Charles  Jennett  Weston,  in  a  volume  of  Doctmunts  connected  with 

to  represent  oach  of  the  distinct  settlements  tion  of  letters  sent  from  South  Carolina  during 

of  French  Protestant.s  piii>r  tn  17S7,  —  Statcn  Gov.  Lyttleton*s  term,  1756-1765,  as  being  in 

Island,  Long  Island.  New  Rochelle.  New  Palu,  Lord  Lyttleton's  archives  at  Hagley,  in  Worces- 

New  Oxford,  Boston,  Narragansett,  Maine,  Del-  tershire. 

aware,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  South  (  aro-  •  Brinley,  ii.  no.  3.989;  Haven,  "Ante-Revo- 

lina.    Their  first  report  has  been  printed.    Mon-  hitionan,-  Bibliog."  {Thoma>*  Htst.  of  Printing, 

ograph  iv.  of  Bishop  Perrj's  American  F.pisci>pai  ii.  559).    Cf.  Bancroft's  United  States,  original 

Ckureh  is  "The  Huguenots  in  America,  and  ed.  iv.  ch.  15.   Cf.  also  John  H.  Lagan's  Hit- 

their  conncrtinn  with  the  ChuTCb,"  by  the  Rev*  terv  ,'/  th(  fffcr  Counfrv  cf  Smth  CaroHn.T, 

A.  V.  Wittmeyer.  front  the  earliest  fenods  to  the  elose  of  the  H^ar 

1  Carter-Brown,  iii.  oos.  1,046^  1,778.  ^  Independeme^  Charleston,  1859,  vol.  i.  It 

'  Carter-Brown,  iii.  no.  1,306.     There  is  a  largely  concerns  the  Cherokee  rnnntry. 

copy  in  Harvard  College  library  [12353.2).  The  *  A  MS.  copy  of  De  Brahm  api>ears  (nu. 

Dimmddie  Fapen  throw  some  light  on  Clen*s  t.3131  in  a  sale  catalogue  of  Bangs,  Brother  ft 

career.     The  S,Y<>rtJ  Report  of  the  Hutitriail  Co.,  New  York,  l8j4.  * 
Manuscripts  Commijtum,  p.  3S,  notes  a  coUec- 
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THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  COAST.i 

I  Cf.  the  Carolina  of  M  .11  in  his  NrM  Sunuy,  and  Char)estowii  barbor  tl74«)  »  i«  the 
no.  26  1 1729),  and  a  reproduction  of  Moll  in  Ca»-  no.  1^ 

scU's  C/wiW  i^/t-j,  i.  439"   A  «»»P  Carolina 
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the  History  of  Sfiuth  Carina.  An  engraved  map  by  De  iiralim,  Map  of  Souih  Oiro- 
lina  and  a  part  of  Georgia^  composed  firom  surveys  taken  by  Hon.  Wm.  BuU,  Capt.  Gas- 

cot\'fu',  Ilu^h  Bryan,  and  William  De  Brahm,  published  in  four  sheets  by  Jefferys.  also 
appeared  m  the  Genera!  Topfli^raphy  of  A'orth  America  and  the  West  Indies.  I.(,ndon, 
1768.  The  map  itself  is  dated  Oct.  20,  1757,  and  gives  tables  oi  names  o£  proprietors  of 
land  in  Geoigia  and  Carolina.^ 

The  earliest  account  of  t!ic  history  of  South  Carolina  cast  in  a  Sttstauned  retrospec- 
tive spirit  is  the  anollynlou^  Historical  Account  of  the  rise  and  proi^ress  of  the  Colonies 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  (London,  1779),  whicli  is  known  to  have  licen  prepared 
by  Dr.  Alexander  Hewatt,^as  bis  signature  seems  to  fix  the  spelling  of  his  name, 
though  in  the  bibliographical  records  it  appears  under  various  forms.*  Camll,  in  re> 
printing  the  book  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Hiitoriial  Co!!t\  tions,  added  many  emenda- 
torynotes>  The  next  year  (1780)  produt  td  a  far  more  important  book,  in  respect  to 
authority,  in  George  Chalmers*  Political  A  nnais  of  the  Present  Untted  Colonies,  from 
their  Settlement  to  the  Peace  of  1763  (London),  the  first  volume  of  which,  however,  was 
the  only  one  published.*  Chalmers,  who  was  born  in  1742,  had  practised  law  in  Mary- 
land, but  he  could  not  sympathize  \v:t!i  tlie  revolution,  and  at  thu  outbreak  returned  to 
England,  where  in  time  t  August,  1786;  he  became  the  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
died  in  office,  May  31,  1S25,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 

When  WilUamson  was  engaged  on  his  History  of  North  Carolina  (i.  p.j9),  he  applied 
for  assistance  to  Chalmers,  whose  Political  Annals  shows  that  he  had  access  to  papers 
not  otherwise  known  .it  that  time,  but  was  refused.  Grahame.  in  his  Colonial  History 
of  the  United  States  (i.  p.  xii.),  says  he  got  ready  access  to  Chalmers'  papers,  but  as  he 
disclosed  in  his  text  little  new,  it  was  conjectured  that  before  Grahame's  opportunity 
much  had  passed  out  of  Chalnm*  hands.  Sparks,  in  a  letter  (1856}  to  Mr.  Swain, 
the  liistDrical  agent  of  North  Carolina,  says  of  Chalmers  that  **he  undoubtedly  pro» 
cured  nearly  the  whole  of  his  materials  from  the  archives  of  the  Hoard  of  Trade.  His 
papers,  after  having  been  bound  in  volumes,  were  sold  by  his  nephew  a  lew  years  ago 
(1643)  ^n  London.  I  purchased  six  volumes  of  them,  relating  mostly  to  New  En|^and. 
They  are  not  important,  being  memoranda,  references,  and  extracts,  used  In  writing  his 
Annals."^  Two  lar^c  vohimc'^  r>f  Chalmers'  notes  and  transcripts  also  came  into  the 
hands  of  Geor<je  Bancroft,  and  were  entrusted  by  him  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Hawks  and 
Mr.  Rivers,  when  they  were  at  work  upon  their  histories  of  North  and  South  Carolina. 
Bancroft,  from  his  own  use  of  them,  and  of  Chalmers'  printed  Annette,  and  speaicii^ 
particularly  of  the  Culpepper  revolution  (1678),  in  the  original  edition  (ii.  p.  162)  of  his 
United  States,  savs  :  «'  Chalmers'  accottnt  in  all  cases  of  the  kind  must  be  received  with 
great  hesitancy.  The  coloring  is  always  wrong ;  the  facts  usually  perverted.  He  writes 
like  a  lawyer  and  disappointed  poKUcfom,  not  like  a  calm  hiquirer.  His  statements  are 
copied  by  Grahame,*  obscured  by  Martin,  and,  strange  to  say,  exaggerated  by  Vt^Uiam- 


•  Cf.  Emanoe)  Bowen,  In  his  Complete  System 
tf  Geofiraf'hy.  ;i.  1747  (London),  who  gives  a 
Nt'xo  and  accurate  muf'  of  the  Provinces  of  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  etc.,  showing  the 
coast  from  the  Chesapeake  to  St.  Augustine. 

•  Sec  /f.f/,  ch.  vi. 

•  The  latest  writer  on  the  theme,  Doyle,  in  his 
English  in  America,  thinks  Hewatt  may  prob* 
ably  be  trusted  in  matters  of  notoriety."  Gra- 
hame (iii.  7S)  says:  " Ilewit  is  a  most  perplex- 
ing writer.  A  phrase  of  continual  recurrence 
rith  him  i.s  'about  this  time,'  —  the  meaning  of 
which  he  leaves  to  the  conjecture  of  readers  and 
the  taborloQS  investigation  of  scholars,  as  he 
scarcely  ever  particularises  a  date.**  Again  he 


adds  (ii.  p.  no) :    While  he  abstains  from  the 

difficult  task  of  relating  the  historj'  of  North 
Carolina,  he  selects  the  most  interesting  features 
of  it.s  annals,  and  transfers  them  to  the  history 
of  the  southern  province.  His  errors,  though 
h.irc?1v  h-inest.  were  prohnblv  not  the  iv.''  .f 
delii>cracc  misrepresentation.  '  Cf,  SpLiijiK  ^ 
Annals  of  the  Amtr.Pttl^t,  iii.  p.  251. 

*  That  jjortion  about  South  Carolina,  ending 
with  the  revolution  of  1719,  is  printed  in  CarroU, 
it.  273. 

^  These  volumes  arc  described  in  the  Sparks 
Cata/o^te,  pp.  2 1 4-2 15,  and  are  now  in  Harvard 
College  libraty. 

•  C^ahame  (ii.        •xji  of  Chalmers  that 
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son."  Dr.  William  Smyth,  in  his  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  calls  the  work  of  Clul- 
mcrs  an  immense,  heavy,  tedioiu  book,  to  explain  the  legal  history  of  the  dilTereat  col- 
onies; it  should  be  consulted  in  all  such  points,  but  it  is  impossible  to  read  it."  ^ 

Near  the  dose  of  the  Rcvolutionar>-  War  Chalmers  began  the  printing  of  another 
work,  a  succinct  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  colunics.  A  ver\-  few  copies  exist  of  the 
first  volume,  which  is  without  title  or  preliminary  matter,  and  in  ihe  copy  before  US  a  blank 
leaf  contains  a  manuscript  title  in  Chalmers*  own  handwriting  as  follows:  An  Iniroduc 
turn  to  tAgffistwy  of  fke  Cohnin^  giving  from  the  State  Papers  a  comprehensive  view 
tfUu  origin  of  thtir  RtV0it,  By  George  Chaimers,  Vol.  I.  Printed  in  1782,  £ut  sup- 


pressed.  This  volume,  beginning  with  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  endinjj  with  that  of 
George  I.,  was  the  only  one  printed.  The  present  copy  *  is  marked  as  being  the  one 
from  which  .Mr.  Sparks  printed  an  edition  published  in  Boston  in  1845,' which  the  pref- 
ace sa^s  that  the  original  issue  was  suppressed,  **  owing  to  the  separation  of  the  col- 
onies, which  happened  just  at  the  season  for  publication,  December,  1782,  or  the  prior 
cause  in  April  precedent,  the  dismission  of  a  fnry  administration."* 

When  Cha'.mcrs'  iiapers  were  soid,  a  manusciiiit  continuation  of  this  Introduction  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  author  was  found,  completely  revised  and  prepared  for  the  press. 
When  Sparks  reprinted  the  single  volume  already  referred  to,  he  added  this  second 
part  to  complete  the  work,  and  it  was  carefully  carried  through  the  press  by  John  Lang^ 
don  Stiiley.  Spark.s  in  his  introductory  stafpments  speaks  of  the  book  as  "  deduced  for 
the  most  part  trom  the  State  Papers  in  the  iSritish  ottices,  or  to  speak  with  more  precision, 
from  the  confidential  correspondence  of  the  governors  and  other  officers  of  the  Crown 
in  the  colonies."  In  regard  to  its  suppression  he  adds  that  no  political  ends  coutd 
now  be  answered  by  its  publication,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  thought  it  more  politic 
to  sacrifice  the  pnde  and  fame  of  authorship  than  to  run  the  hazard  of  ofiEending  the 
ministers.* 


"  he  "Ctms  to  relax  his  usual  .attention  to  accu- 
racy, when  he  considers  his  topics  insignificant ; 
and  from  this  defect,  as  well  as  from  the  pccu- 
liaritics  of  his  style,  it  is  s  nnctimcs  difSmlt  'd 
discover  his  meaning  or  reconcile  his  apparent 
Inconsistency  in  different  p^sages." 

>  Cf.  Belknap  Papere  {Afase.  Htst.  Sue.  CW/.), 
ii.  ziH,  219. 

*  Harvard  College  tibrary. 

*  At!  intri^iitution  to  thf  history  o/  the  ret'olt  of 
the  American  colonies,  derived  from  the  state  pa. 
ptrs  in  the  ptMk  offices  0/  Greett  Britain.  Bos- 
ton, 2  V. 

*  The  copy  referred  to  a  also  marked  in  Mr. 
CludroeTS*  autograph  as  "from  the  author  to 
Mr.  Strange  as  an  evidence  of  his  respect  and 


kindness."  It  is  also  noted  in  it  that  it  is  the 
idciuical  copy  described  by  Rich  in  his  Biblio- 
theca  Americana  Nc7<a  (under  1783),  no.  3,  where 
:t  «;pnkrn  of  as;  "nppnrciuK-  entiitlv  un- 
known,"  and  havinj;  the  boukpl.iJc  of  Cicorge 
Buchanan  with  a  manuscript  note,  "Not  pub- 
lishfd.  corrected  for  the  pres>  In  me.  (r.  W." 
No  such  evideaccb  of  Buchanan's  o^vnership  are 
now  in  the  volume,  and  the  title  as  given  by 
Rich  is  more  extended  than  that  written  by 
Chalmers.  A  slightly  different  title  too  is  given 
in  the  only  other  copy  of  which  tnoe  has  been 
found,  that  given  in  the  Murpky  Catatigiiet  no. 
534- 

*  A  laige  number  of  the  Chalmem  mann* 
scripts  relating  to  America  are  enumerated  in 
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Of  the  later  histories  it  is  most  coaveaient  to  treat  each  province  separately,  as  will 
be  don«  in  the  annexed  note. 


NOTE. 

Thb  Later  Histories  of  the  Carolinas. 


I.  XoRTM  Carolina.  —  The  first  published 
of  the  general  accounts  of  this  State  was  the 
H*sU>ry  of  Xorth  Caroii$M,  by  Hugh  Williain. 
son,'  at  riiitadclpfiia,  in  iSi;,  in  two  volumes. 
Dr.  Hawks,  the  later  historian,  says  (li.  p.  540) 
that  North  Carolinians  do  not  recognize  Wil* 
liamson's  work  as  a  history  "f  their  State.  It 
is  inaccurate  in  a  great  utany  particulars,  and 
sometimes  when  there  is  proof  that  the  original 
record  w.xs  I>it)g  before  him.  .Sparks  calls  it 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory,"  and  adds  that  it 
contains  but  few  facts,  and  these  ap]>arently  the 
most  unim|X>rtant  of  such  as  had  fallen  in  his 
way.'*  More  care  and  discrimination,  though 
but  little  literary  interest,  characterized  another 
writer.  Fran9ois  Xavier  Martin  bad  a  singular 

Thomas  Thorpe's  Sup  fitment  to  a  Cataioguc  of 
Mantiseri^s,  1S43.  Such  as  relate  to  periods 
Tiot  i.f  tiifRcv-ilnitiii)  arc  somewhat  minutely 
described  under  the  following  numbers :  — 

No.  616.  Copies  of  papers,  1493-1805,  two 
volumes.  £12  \zs. 

No.  617.  Papers  relating  to  New  England, 
1625-1643,  one  volume,  £2  2t. 

No.  61S.  Papers  relating  to  Maryland,  1627- 
1765,  one  volume,  f^^  y. 

No.  61  g.  Papers  relating  to  New  York  and 
Penn-svlvania.  l629-l642»        il^.  6*/. 

No.  620.  "shiirt  .iccount  of  the  Engli.sh  plan- 
tations in  .Americi,  about  1690,  MS.,  £2  zt. 

No.  66&   Papers  on  Canada,  |692>I79«,  one 

VOlumr,  £  \   |  \ 

No.  6<x).  Letters  and  State  Papers  relating 
to  Carolina,  1662-1781,  two  volumes,  £12  12s. 
[T  sn]tp(<sc  these  to  be  the  volumes  now  in  Mr. 
liancroft's  hands.] 

Xo.  &fy,  The  manuscript  of  vol.  ii.  of  the 
An'ii:/i,  £7  7s. 

No.  707.   Papers  on  Connecticut,  ly. 

No.  736.  Papers  on  the  ecclesiastical  Juria. 
diction  over  the  colonies,  J662-17871  one  voh 
ume,  j^a  Zf. 


career.  He  was  born  in  Marseilles,  became  a 
bankrupt  in  Martinique,  went  friendless  to  Nww- 
bern,  in  North  Carolina,  and  rose  to  distinction 
as  a  jurist,  aftt  r  Ixginnin^  hin  career  in  the  State 
as  a  tran.slator  and  vendor  of  French  stories. 
He  had  removed  to  Louisiana,  when  he  pub- 
lished at  New  Orleans  his  ///  Av*i  .v' .\ 'frM  Gir- 
a/tna,  in  1S29  (two  volumes),  and  in  that  State  he 
rose  to  be  chief  justice,  and  published  a  history 
of  it,  as  we  have  seen.  Martin's  accumulation 
of  facts  carries  no  advantage  by  any  sort  of  cor* 
relation  except  that  of  dates.  A  painstakiiq; 
search,  as  far  as  his  opportunities  permitted, 
and  a  persjiicuous  way  of  writing  stand  for  the 
work's  chief  merits.  lie  stops  at  the  Declara> 
tion  of  Independence.  Up  to  Martinis  time  Ban. 

No.  745.  Papers  on  Georgia,  1730-1798,  one 
volume,  jf  5  5^. 

No.  7S2.  P.iprr«  on  the  Indians,  1750-1775^ 
one  volume,  £  10  icys. 

No.  Saj.  Papers  on  Maryland,  i6i9-i8i2» 
two  volumes,  £i^  15/. 

No.  S38.  Papers  on  New  England,  1635-1780^ 
four  volumes,  ^^si. 

No  S42.  Papers  on  New  Hampshire,  1651* 
1774,  two  volumes,  ;^io  loj. 

No.  S43.  Papers  on  New  Jersey,  1683-1775, 
one  volume,  £6  6r. 

\o.  S45.  Papers  on  New  York,  1608-1792, 
four  volumes,  £^2  los. 

No.  857.  Papers  on  N<iva  Scotia,  1745-1817, 
one  volume,  £7  7s. 

No.  S67.  Papers  on  Pennsylvania,  1620-1779, 
two  volumes,  £10  lOr. 

No.  S69.  Ix-tters  from  and  rapcf;  on  PhUa. 
delphia.  1760-1789.  two  volumes,  ^^'15  15^. 

Na  891.  Papers  on  Rhode  Island,  i637-i785, 
one  volume,  £^  ^s. 

No.  949.  Papers  on  Virginia,  1606-1775,  four 
volumes,  j^3i  io». 


>  He  was  bom  in  1735,  and  was  a  Pennsylvanian,  whom  commercial  aims  bronsht  to  EdaMmton,  in  North 

Carolina.  whiTC  he  practi*c<l  mrfiiriT"",  ami  as  a  r<-pre5,cr^tative  (jf  the  district  sat  in  Con:^''*^''-  He  h.id  re- 
moved, liowfvcr,  to  New  Vurk  when  he  published  his  history.  He  died  in  1S19.  Cf.  .'>chart  and  Wcstcott's 
His!.  1/ PA//<nf^//il/«,att4& 

•  A'  ' Antfr.  Rez\.  xii.  '7,  In  jSli)  Iml'JT  A  O.  Murpliv  soiii;lit  •rn'ittrri'^  =  fr.M':,  1  >  inrliice  the  leijisLttHre 
to  aid  him  m  pvjbhshing  a  historj*  of  North  Caroima  to  »ix  or  eight  volumes.  North  Amer.  Knirtt;  xxit. 
P146S. 
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croft '  might  well  speak  of  the  carelessness  with 
which  the  history  ot  North  Carolina  had  been 
written. 

Next  carae  John  H.  Wheekr**  Historical 
Sk,  !,  h(s  .  /■  X^'rth  Cariilhht  from  r^S.^  to  /Sj/t 
tvmptied  from  ortgimii  records,  officuU  documcMts, 
itmd  tradHimal  ttaUtnents,  with  thgraphiea/ 
sketches  of  hrr  dntm^uishcd  Statt  smcit,  Jurists, 
Lawyers,  Si^dters,  etc.,  Fbiladelphia,  1S51.  It  is 
not  unf^rly  duracteriied  fay  Mr.  C.  K.  Adams, 
in  his  Manual  of  Htstoricul  Reference  (p.  559),  as 

a  jumble  of  ill-digested  material,  rather  a  col> 
lection  of  tables,  lists,  and  facts  than  a  history." 

David  L.  Swain.-  who  had  been  governor  of 
the  State,  had  done  much  to  collect  transcripts 
of  documents  from  the  archives  of  the  other 
States  and  from  Kngland,  and  in  1857,  as  histori- 
cal agent  of  the  State,  he  made  a  report,  which 
was  printed  at  Raleigh,  in  which,  speaking  nf 
the  statutes  at  large,  which  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina  had  published,  he  referred  to  "hofh  of 
these  collections,  especi.illy  the  former,  ilie  ear- 
lier and  better  work,  .is  deeply  interesting  in 
connection  with  North  Carolina  hist  iry." 

Of  the  History  of  North  Carolina,  by  Kran- 
eis  Lister  Hawks,  D.  D.,  LL.  0.tthe  second  vol- 
ume, |)ublished  at  Faycttcville  in  1^5^,  enters 
the  period  of  the  Proprietary  government  from 
1663  to  1719^  the  first  volume  being  given  to  the 
K.ik  ii;ti  ]>priod,  etc.  He  availed  himself  "f  the 
fullest  permission  by  state  and  lo<al  authorities 
to  |>rofit  by  the  records  within  hb  own  State ; 
am!  he  had  earlier  himself  procured  in  London 
many  copies  of  docnmenu  there.  The  author 
ctahns  tliat  more  than  three  fourths  of  this  vol- 
ume has  been  prepared  from  original  authori- 
ties, existing  in  manuscript,  lie  tells  at  greater 
length  than  others  the  story  of  the  law  and  its 
administration,  of  the  industrial  .md  .n  iicultural 
arts,  navigation  .iml  tradL,  religion  and  learning. 

The  latest  local  treatment  is  that  of  Mr.  John 
W.  -Moore's  History  of  North  Carolina  from  the 
eitrliest  disrnr'trL  i  A'  the  /^resent  time,  Raleigh, 
iSSo,  in  two  volumes.  There  is  not  much  at- 
tempt at  original  research,  and  he  does  not  ie> 
print  documentary  material,  Hawks  did,  in  too 
great  profusion  to  make  a  popular  book.  Mr. 
Mooie  aims  to  give  a  better  literary  form  to  the 
■tory ;  but  his  style  somewhat  overlays  his  facts  * 


n.  SOUTH  Carolina.  —  To  turn  to  tha 
more  southern  province, —  Dr.  David  Ramsay, 
who  was  a  respectable  physician  from  Tennsyl- 
vania,  domiciled  and  married  in  Charleston, 
pained  some  reptitation  in  lii;-  d.iv  ns  a  jiraciisL-d 
writer,  .ind  as  an  historical  scholar  ut  /eai  and 
judgment.  He  publtshed  first,  in  1796^  a  Skitch 
cf  the  Si.',  Climate,  etc.,  of  Sou!/i  dirolina  ;  and 
later,  in  1809,  at  Charleston,  a  History  of  SoiUA 
Cartitnat  itfTCHtSoS,  in  whidi  he  made  good  use 
of  Hewatt,  as  far  .is  he  was  available. 

In  Carroll  republished  many  of  the  early 
printed  tracts  upon  South  Carolina  history  In 
his  two  volumes  of  Historical  Cv/'<rfif/is.  Re- 
ferring to  this  publication,  a  writer  in  the  South- 
ern Quarterly  Review,  Jan.,  \'i>-^2,  \).  185,  says: 
"  But  for  a  timely  appropriation  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  two  thousand  dollars  for  his  relief,  Car- 
roll would  have  be«i  seriously  the  sufferer  by 
his  experiment  on  public  taste  and  sectional  pa- 
triotism." 

Grahame  in  1836  had  published  the  first  edi- 
ti()n  t)f  his  Ci^onial  Htstof  v  .y  the  United  States^ 
inchiding  the  cirlv  ht?;tnrv  of  the  Carolina^,  and 
Bancroft,  in  1S37,  published  the  second  volume 
of  his  History  ^  the  Caiamwatiut  of  the  United 
Stafts,  and  in  chapter  xiii.  he  di^cus'sed  how 
Shaftesbury  and  Locke  legislated  for  South  Car- 
olina,— a  chapter  considerably  changed  in  his 
last  cditiitn  (1H83). 

The  South  Carolina  novelist,  William  G. 
Sfmms,  first  published  a  small  l^atory  of  the 
State  in  1S40,  which  served  for  school  use.  This 
he  revised  in  i860  as  a  History  of  South  Caro- 
iim,  which  was  published  in  New  York.  It  was 
spirited,  but  too  scant  of  detail  for  sdiolarly 
service.* 

The  South  Carolina  Historical  Society  waa 
formed  in  1855,  Mr.  Rivers,  the  writer  of  the 

prercrlini^  rha]-itfr.  bcir.cf  one  of  the  nripinators. 
The  lirst  volume  of  their  Coileetions,  published 
in  t8$7,  contained,  beside  an  opening  address  by 

I'riif!  --'ir  F.  A  Ph; i  ht-r.  the  hrcinidni,'  a  list 
and  abstracts  of  papers  in  the  State  Paper  OtBce, 
London,  relating  to  South  Carolina.  This  enu- 
meration was  continued  in  the  second  and  third 
volumes.''  There  are  also  in  the  second  volume, 
beside  Petigru*s  oration,  a  paper  on  the  French 
Protestants  of  the  Abbeville  district^  an  nation 


>  Orig.  ed.  i.  p.  13$. 

«  Cf.  N.        .  ///  .'.  :in.1.  r,nu-al.  Res:..  Oct..  j?!- 

•  Mr.  D.  K.  Bennett  printeil  at  New  York,  in  1S3S,  a  Chronology  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Kemp  P.  Bat- 
tle's Sheteher  of  the  Barfy  History  of  Raleigh  was  printed  at  Raleigh  in  1877.  Mr.  Daniel  P,  Goodloe  fur- 
nishcs  a  sketch  f  tri.  .  1  ini:d  |i.  nr.,l  f  North  Carolina  to  John  II.  Whee-lcrs  Reminiscences  and  Memoirt 
of  No.  Carolina  (Columbus,  Ohio,  1SS4),  in  which  exception  is  taken  to  the  representations  of  John  Fiske  ia 
a  paper  hi  Harfev*s  Magenamt,  Feb.,  1*83. 

*  J.  D.  R.  r^elJ  iw's  Pnlitical  Annals  of  South  Carolina,  prepared  for  the  Snuthern  Quarterly  Rr: 
was  printed  separately  as  a  pamphlet,  at  Charleston,  in  1845.   A  writer  in  this  same  Review  (Jan.,  1852) 
deplores  the  apathv  of  the  Southern  people  and  the  IndifTerenee  of  Seuthem  writers  to  the  study  of  their  local 
history.    In  tii-.  v,  r:r-.   .f  the  Hofkins  Uni-cmity  Stutliet  in  Historical  and  pnlitical  Seietue,  Mr 
B.  J.  Ramage  has  published  an  essay  on  "  Ltical  government  and  free  schools  in  Soath  Carolina." 

<  There  is  aba  a  list  of  papers  prior  to  1700  m  the  appendix  of  Rivers'  Sketch,  etc,  p  313. 
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hy  J.  B.  Cohen,  and  O.  .M.  Lieber's  vocabulary 
of  the  Catawba  language.   In  vol.  iii.  we  find  an 
oratiur  \>\  w  II  Trcscott.  No  further  volumes 
have  been  printed. 
Mr.  Rivera'  SteUA  iff  Oe  Uia«ry  «f  South 

Carolina  to  the  Close  of  th,-  P>  o/Th  f,try  Ginvrn- 
mtHi  by  th€  Revolution  oj  1719,  published  in 
Charleston  in  1856^  was  continued  by  him  in  A 
Cliaptcr  in  th(  Eiirly  Hi  trrv  ,</  South  Cu  'Iiiu}, 
published  at  Cbarlcstuti  in  1874,  which  largely 
consists  of  explanatory  original  documents.  This 
section  of  a  second  volume  of  his  careful  !iis- 
tory  was  all  th.it  the  author  had  accomplished 
towardi>  completing  the  work,  when  the  civil  war 
of  r86i  "  rendered  liim  unable  to  continue  its 
preparation."  Mi.  Rivfrs  snv*:,  in  n  note  in  this 
supplcmcni.irv  Lhaptcr,  that  aa  cxaaunation  of 
the  records  at  Columbia  has  shown  him  that,  to 
perfect  this  additi'in.i!  frisk,  it  wini'.d  Ik-  nrcrs- 
sary  to  make  cxammation  among  the  records 
of  the  Sta(»-Paper  06toe  in  London. 

Of  these  Intter  records  Mr.  ?'ox  Hournc,  in 
his  Life  0/  John  L^fcki  (London,  1S76),  &ayt»: 
**  Locke's  connection  with  the  affairs  of  the  col- 
ony lasted  only  through  its  earliest  infancy. 
Down  to  the  autumn  of  1672  he  continued  his. 
informal  office  of  secretary  to  the  Propdetors. 
Nearly  every  letter  received  from  the  colony  is 
docketed  by  him  ;  and  of  a  great  number  that 
have  disappeared  there  exist  careful  epitomes  in 
his  handwriting.  We  have  also  drafts,  entered 
by  him,  of  numerous  letter^  sent  out  from  Kn::- 
land,  and  his  hand  is  plainly  shown  in  other  let- 
ters. Out  of  this  material  it  would  be  easy  to 

Cotistnirt  :ilmost  (Vu  entire  history  of  the  COlony 
during  the  first  years  of  \i&  eitistence." 

It  was  some  time  before  the  period  of  Mr. 
Fox  Itournc's  writing  th.it  tlic  Karl  of  .'sh.iftcs- 
bury  deposited  with  the  deputy  keeper  of  the 
Public  Records  the  collection  of  documents 
tcnown  as  the  Shaftesbury  Papers,  the  accumula- 
tion which  had  l)ccn  formed  in  the  hands  of  his 
ancestor,  and  which  yield  so  much  material  for 
the  early  history  of  the  Carolina  government.* 

Tlie  tritr -t  it^e  mnde  of  these  .ind  other  papers 
of  the  State-Paper  Office  is  found  in  The  Eng- 
liik  in  America^  Vtrginia,  Maryland,  and  the 
Carolinas  (London,  1SS3).  written  hv  \fr.  Tohn 
A.  Doyle,  librarian  of  All  Souls,  Oxford.  In 


a  note  to  his  chapter  on  the  "Two  Carolinas," 
Doyle  says  (p.  4:71.  rc-pccting  the  materia] 
for  Carnliiiian  liisturv  ;n  tiic  I'.n^Ii'-h  .ircliives: 
**  To  make  up  lor  the  deficiency  oi  printed  au- 
thorities, the  English  archives  are  unusually 
rich  it\  jiapers  referring  tn  Carolina.  There  are 
letters  and  instructions  from  the  rroprictors,  in- 
dividually and  collectively,  and  reports  sent  to 
tlicin  by  successive  governors  and  other  colonial 
oUiciols.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  while 
we  have  such  abundant  material  of  this  kind, 
there  is  a  great  lack  of  records  of'  the  actual 
proceedings  of  the  load  legislatures  in  North 
and  South  Carolina.  In  North  Carolina  we 
have  no  formal  record  of  legislative  proceed- 
ings (luriiiL'  file  .seventeenth  century-  Soi;th 
Carolina  they  arc  but  few  and  .scanty  till  aticr 
the  overthrow  of  the  Proprietary  government.' 
^^orcover,  the  ear!v  .iri  hives  of  Carolina,  thn-i^h 
abundant,  are  necessarily  somewhat  confused. 
The  northern  and  southern  colonies,  while  prac 
tically  distinct,  were  iinr?er  the  government  of  a 
single  corporation,  and  thus  the  documents  re* 
lating  to  each  are  most  inextricably  mixed  tip. 
Again,  while  the  Proprietors  were  t!ic  governing 
bodyi  the  colonies  in  some  measure  came  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Lord*  of  Trade  and  Plan* 
tations,  and  at  a  later  day  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Thus  much  which  concerns  the  colony  is  to  be 
found  in  the  entry  books  of  the  latter  body, 
whilr  tiie  Proprietary  dfKuments  themselves  are 
ti'  Ik  fd'ind  partly  among  the  colonial  pnpcrs,' 
pardy  in  a  si>ecial  department  containing  the 
Shaftesbury  Papers." 

In  the  Fifth  Ri-f:^rf  of  the  Historical  Manu- 
tcripts  Cammiision  there  is  a  calendar  of  titf 
Shelburne  Papers,  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of* 
T..nnsiliiu nc,  which  sliows  .i  con^idcrnhh-  num- 
ber of  documents  of  interest  in  the  history  of 
Carolina:  as,  for  instance  (p.  215),  Governor 
Harrington's  account  nf  the  State  of  North  Car- 
olina, January  1,  iTi3.~m  Governor  Glen's  an- 
swers with  respect  to  inquiries  about  South  Car* 
otina;  an  otTer  (p.  21S)  of  a  treaty  for  the  sak 
of  Lord  Granville's  district  in  North  Carolina 
to  the  Crown,  signed  by  the  second  Lord  Gran- 
ville ;  and  (p.  228,  etc.)  various  reports  of  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  on  questions  arising  in  the 
government  of  the  colonics. 


1  Tlie  Third  Report  (iS;?)  cf  the  Commisshtt  on  Hiftorii-al  Manuseriftf  (p.  xi.)  says:  "In  April,  1871, 
the  Earl  of  tehaftesbur)-  signified  his  wisli  to  present  hi*  valiLibk-  collection  of  manuscrijits  t<i  the  Public  Rec- 
ord Office.  These  papers  have  been  arranged  and  catalogued  by  Mr.  .S.iinsbury.  The  same  Report  (p.  216) 
contains  Mr.  .\!frr  l  T  Hdrwoml'-i  .iccoiint  of  thr^r  p:i(H'r.-4.  the  ninth  section  of  which  is  described  as  com- 
prising letters  and  j<.ipcrs  about  CaroUnat  and  m.iny  letters  and  abstracts  of  letters  in  Locke's  lundwriting. 
Cf.  CkarttstaH  YearB«ok,  1SS4,  p.  167. 

■  A  rc.  iew  of  documents  and  rt^ords  in  the  archives  cf  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  tiifhrrfo  inedittd 
(Columbia,  1S53),  poinU  out  the  gaps  in  its  public  records.  Of  the  Grand  Council's  Journal,  only  two  years 
(f67r.  etc)  are  presenfcd,  as  described  hy  Dolcho  and  In  TV/iV/  in  the  Hittwy  o/Stnth  Cara&u,  a  pafliphks 
Cf  .iU'J  Rivrr<;'  Str':^.  etc..  p.  ^7'' 

•  Abstracts  of  many  of  thero  are  necessarily  included  in  Sainsbury's  CaJenaars. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

THE  ENGLISH  COLONIZATION  OF  GEORGIA. 

1 733-1 752. 

BY  CHARLES  C.  JOK£S»  JtL,  LL.  D. 

ACTING  under  the  orders  of  Admiral  Coligny,  Captain  Ribault,  before 
selecting  a  location  for  his  fort  and  plaating  his  Huguenot  colony 
near  the  mouth  of  Port  Royal,  traversed  what  is  now  known  as  the  Georgia 
coast,  obsen'cd  its  harbors,  and  named  several  of  the  principal  rivers 
emptyin;^  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. ^  '*  It  was  a  fayre  coast,  stretchyn^  of 
a  great  length,  couercd  with  an  infinite  number  of  high  and  fayre  trees." 
The  waters  *'  were  boyling  and  roarini;.  through  the  multitude  of  all  kind 
offish."  The  inhabitants  were  "all  naked  and  of  a  goodly  stature,  mightie, 
and  as  well  shapcn  and  proportioned  of  body  as  any  people  in  ye  world ; 
very  gentle,  courteous,  and  of  a  good  nature."  Lovingly  entertained  were 
^hese  strangers  by  the  natives,  and  they  were,  in  the  delightful  spring-time, 
charmed  with  all  they  beheld.  As  they  viewed  the  country  they  pro^ 
nounced  it  the  *'  fairest,  fruitfuUest;  and  pleasantest  of  all  the  world, 
abounding  in  hony,  venison,  wtlde  foule,  forests,  woods  of  all  sorts,  Palm- 
trees,  Cypresse,  and  Cedars,  Bayes  ye  highest  and  greatest;  with  also  the 
fayrest  vines  in  all  the  world,  with  grapes  according,  which,  without  natural 
trt  and  without  man's  helpe  or  trimming,  will  grow  to  toppes  of  Okes  and 
other  trees  that  be  of  a  wonderful!  greatness  and  height  And  the  sight  of 
the  faire  medowes  is  a  pleasure  not  able  to  be  expressed  with  tongue :  full 
of  Hemes,  Curlues,  Hitters,  Mallards,  Kgrcpths,  Wood-cocks,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  small  birds;  with  Harts,  Hindes,  Buckes,  wilde  Swine,  and  all 
other  kindes  of  wilde  beastcs,  as  we  perceiucd  well,  both  by  their  footing 
there,  and  also  aftcrwardes  in  other  places  by  their  crie  and  roaring  in  the 
night.  .  .  .  Also  there  be  Conies  and  Hares,  Silk  Wormes  in  merueilous 
number,  a  great  dcaic  fairer  and  better  than  be  our  silk  wormes.  To  be 
short,  it  is  a  thing  vnspeakable  to  consider  the  thinges  that  bee  seenc  there 
and  shal  be  founde  more  and  more  in  this  incomparable  lande,  which,  neuer 
yet  broken  with  plough  yrons,  bringeth  forth  al  things  according  to  his 
first  nature  wherewith  the  eternall  God  indued  it." 

>  [This  stoiy  is  told  in  Vol.  II.  chap.  iv.  —  £p.] 
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Enraptured  with  the  delights  of  climate,  forests,  and  waters,  and  trans- 
ferring to  this  new  domain  names  consecrated  by  pleasant  associations  at 
home,  Captain  Ribault  called  the  River  St.  Mary  the  Seine,  the  Satilla  the 
Somme^  the  Alataraaha  the  Loire ^  the  Newport  the  Oiarante,  the  Great 
Ogeechee  the  Gmwuu,  and  the  Savannah  the  Gitvude,  Two  years  after- 
-ward,  when  Ren^  de  Laudonniire  visited  Ribault's  fort,  he  found  it  deserted. 
The  stone  pillar  inscribed  with  the  arms  of  France*  which  he  had  erected 
to  mark  the  farthest  confines  of  Charles  IX/s  dominion  in  the  Land  of 
Flowers,  was  garlanded  with  wreaths.  Offerings  of  maize  and  fruits  lay 
at  its  base;  and  the  natives,  regarding  the  structure  with  awe  and  vener* 
ation,  had  elevated  it  into  the  dignity  of  a  god. 

As  yet  no  permanent  lodgment  had  been  effected  in  the  territory  subse- 
quently known  as  Georgia.  The  first  Europeans  who  are  known  to  have 
traversed  it  were  Hernando  dc  Soto  and  his  companions,  whose  story  has 
been  told  elsewhere.^  The  earliest  grant  of  the  lower  part  of  the  territor>' 
claimed  by  I'2n gland  under  the  discovery  of  Cabot,  was  made  by  His 
Majesty  King  Charles  I.,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  to  -"ur  Robert  Heath, 
his  attorney-genera!  In  that  patent  it  is  called  Carolina  Florida,  and  the 
designated  limits  extended  from  the  river  Matheo  in  the  thirtieth  degree,  to 
the  river  I'assa  Magiia  in  the  thirty-sixth  degree  of  north  latitude.  There 
is  good  reason  for  the  belief  that  actual  possession  was  taken  under  this 
concession,  and  that,  in  the  effort  to  colonize,  considerable  sums  were  ex- 
pended by  the  proprietor  and  by  those  claiming  under  him.  Whether  this 
grant  was  subsequently  surrendered,  or  whether  it  was  vacated  and  declared 
null  for  non  ustr  or  other  cause,  we  are  not  definitely  informed.  Certain  it 
is  that  King  Charles  11.,  in  the  exercise  of  his  royal  pleasure,  issued  to  Ae 
Lords  Proprietors  of  Carolina  two  grants  of  the  same  territory  with  some 
slight  modifications  of  boundaries.  The  latter  of  these  grants,  bearing  date 
the  30th  of  June  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign,  conve3rs  to  the  Lords 
Proprietors  that  portion  of  America  between  the  thirty-sixth  and  one  half 
and  the  twenty-ninth  degrees  of  north  latitude.  While  the  English  were 
engaged  in  peopling  a  part  of  the  coast  embraced  within  these  specified 
limits,  the  Spaniards  contented  themselves  with  confirming  their  settlements 
at  St.  Augustine  and  a  few  adjacent  points. 

Although  in  1670  England  and  Spain  entered  into  stipulations  for 
composing  their  differences  in  America.  — stipulations  which  have  since 
been  known  as  the  Amcncan  Treaty,  —  the  precise  line  of  separation 
between  Carolina  and  Florida  was  not  defined.  Between  these  powers 
disputes  touching  this  boundary  were  not  infrequent  In  view  of  this 
unsettled  condition  of  affairs,  and  in  order  to  assert  a  positive  claim  to, 
and  retain  possession  of,  the  debatable  ground  which  neither  par^  was 
willing  either  to  relinquish  or  clearly  to  point  out,  the  English  established 
and  maintained  a  small  military  post  on  the  south  end  of  Cumberland 
Island,  where  the  river  St  Mary  empties  its  waters  into  the  Atlantic. 

»  [Vol  II.  p.  244  —EM 
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Apprehending  that  either  the  French  or  Spanish  forces  would  take 
possession  of  the  Alatamaha  River,  King  George  I.  ordered  General 
Nicholson,  then  governor  of  Carolina,  with  a  company  of  one  hundred 
men,  to  secure  that  river,  as  being  within  the  bounds  of  South  Carolina; 
and,  at  some  suitable  point,  to  erect  a  fort  with  an  eye  to  the  protection 
of  His  Majesty's  possessions  in  that  quarter  and  the  control  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  that  stream.  That  fort  was  placed  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Oconee  and  Ocmulgee  rivers,  and  was  named  Fort  George. 

Although  by  the  treaty  of  Seville  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
determine  the  northern  boundary  line  of  F'lorida,  which  should  form  the 
southern  limit  of  South  Carolina,  no  definite  conchision  was  reached,  and 
the  question  remained  open  and  a  cause  of  quarrel  until  the  peace  of  1763, 
when  Spain  ceded  Florida  to  Great  Britain. 

In  recalling  the  instances  of  temporary  occupanc\-,  by  Europeans,  of 
limited  portions  of  the  territory  at  a  later  period  conveyed  to  the  trustees 
for  establishing  the  Colony  of  Georgia,  we  should  not  omit  an  allusion 
to  the  mining  operations  conducted  by  the  Spaniards  at  an  early  epoch 
among  the  auriferous  mtnintains  of  u]:)per  Georgia.  Influenced  by  the 
representations  made  by  the  returned  soldiers  of  Dc  Soto's  expedition  <.>f 
the  quantity  of  gold,  silver,  and  pearls  in  the  province  of  Cosa,  Luis  de 
Velasco  dispatched  his  general,  Tristan  de  Luna,  to  open  communication 
with  Cosa  by  the  way  of  Pensacola  Bay.  Three  hundred  Spanish  soldiers, 
equipped  with  mining  tools,  penetrated  beyond  the  valley  of  the  Coosa  and 
passed  the  summer  of  1560  in  northern  Georgia  and  the  adjacent  region. 
Juan  Pardo  was  subsequently  sent  by  Aviles.  the  first  governor  of  Florida, 
to  establish  a  fort  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  northwest  of  St  Augustine 
and  in  the  province  of  the  chief  Coabd.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
Spaniards  at  this  early  period  were  acquainted  with,  and  endeavored  to 
avail  themselves  of,  the  gold  deposits  in  Cherokee  Georgia. 

By  the  German  traveller  Johannes  Lederer*  are  we  advised  that  these 
peoples  in  1669  and  1670  were  still  working  gold  and  silver  mines  in  the 
Appalachian  mountains;  and  Mr.  James  Moore  assures  us  that  twenty 
years  afterward  these  mining  operations  were  not  wholly  discontinued. 

Thus,  long  before  the  advent  of  the  I'ni^lish  colonists,  had  the  Spaniards 
sojourned,  in  earnest  quest  for  precious  metals,  among  the  \alle}'s  and 
mountains  of  the  Cherokees.  Thus  are  we  enabled  to  account  for  those 
traces  of  ancient  mining  observed  and  wondered  at  by  the  early  settlers  of 
upper  Georgia,  —  operations  of  no  mean  significance,  conducted  by  skilled 
hands  and  with  metallic  tools,  —  which  can  properly  be  referred  neither  to 
the  Red  Race  nor  to  the  followers  of  De  Soto. 

In  June,  171 7,  Sir  Robert  Mountgomery  secured  from  the  Palatine  and 
Lords  Proprietors  of  the  Province  of  Carolina  a  grant  and  release  of  all 
lands  lytag  between  the  rivers  Alatamaha  and  Savannah,  with  permission 
to  form  settlements  south  of  the  former  stream.   This  territory  was  to 

i  [See  Vol.  III.  p.  1 57,  and  chap,  v.^ante.  —  E0.I 
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be  erected  into  a  distinct  province,  "  with  proper  jurisdictions,  privileges, 
prerogatives,  and  franchises,  independent  of  and  in  no  manner  subject  to 
the  laws  of  South  Carolina."  It  was  to  be  holden  of  the  Lords  Proprieton 
by  Sir  Robert,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  under  the  name  and  title  of 
the  Margravate  of  Azilia.  A  yearly  quit  rent  of  a  penny  per  acre  for  all 
lands  "  occupied,  taken  up,  or  run  out,"  was  to  be  paid.  Such  payment, 
however,  was  not  to  begin  until  three  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  first 
ships  transporting  colonists.  In  addition.  Sir  Robert  covenanted  to  render 
to  the  Lords  Proprietors  one  fourth  part  of  all  the  gold,  silver,  and  royal 
mineraU  which  might  be  found  within  the  limits  of  the  ceded  lands. 
Courts  of  justice  were  to  be  organized,  and  such  laws  enacted  by  the 
freemen  of  the  Margravate  as  mi<^ht  conduce  to  the  c^cneral  good  and 
in  no  wise  conflict  with  the  statutes  and  customs  of  England.  The  navi- 
gation of  the  rivers  was  to  be  free  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  of 
North  and  South  Carolina.  A  duty  >imilar  to  that  sanctioned  in  South 
Carolina  was  to  be  laid  on  skins,  and  tliis  revenue  was  to  be  apj)ropriated 
to  the  maintenance  of  clergy.  In  consideration  of  this  cession,  Sir  Robert 
engaged  to  transport  at  his  own  cost  a  considerable  number  of  families,  and 
all  necessaries  requisite  for  die  support  and  comfort  of  settlers  within 
die  specified  limits.  It  was  understood  that  if  settlements  were  not  formed 
within  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  grant,  it  should  become  void. 

In  glowing  terms  did  Sir  Robert  unfold  the  attractions  of  his  future  Eden 
**  in  the  most  delightful  country  of  the  Universe,**  and  boldly  proclaim  "  that 
Paradise  with  all  her  virgin  beauties  may  be  modestly  supposed  at  most 
but  equal  to  its  native  excellencies."  After  comn  nding  in  the  highest 
terms  the  woods  and  meadows,  mines  and  odoriferous  plants,  soil  and 
climate,  fruits  and  game,  streams  and  hills,  flowers  and  agricultural  capa- 
bilities, he  exhibited  an  elaborate  plan  of  the  Marj^ravate,  in  which  he  did 
not  propose  to  satisfy  himself  '*  with  building  here  and  there  a  fort.  — the 
fatal  practice  of  America,  —  but  so  to  disptise  the  habitations  and  divisions 
of  the  land  that  not  alone  our  houses,  but  wliatever  we  possess,  will  be 
inclosed  by  viilitaiy  lines  im{)regnable  against  the  savages,  and  which  will 
make  our  whole  j)lantation  one  continueil  fortress," 

Despite  all  eiiorts  to  induce  ininiigration  into  this  favored  region,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  three  years  allowed  by  the  concession  Sir  Robert 
found  himself  without  colonists.  His  grant  expired  and  became  void  by 
the  terms  of  its  own  limitations.  His  Azilia  remained  unpeopled  save 
by  the  red  men  of  the  forest.  His  scheme  proved  utterly  Utopian.  It 
was  reserved  for  Oglethorpe  and  his  companions  to  wrest  from  primeval 
solitude  and  to  vitalize  with  the  energies  of  civilization  the  lands  lying 
between  the  Savannah  and  the  Alatamaha. 

Persuaded  of  their  inability  to  affortl  suitable  protection  to  the  colony 
of  South  Carolina,  and  mo\-ed  by  the  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  existing 
in  that  province,  the  Lords  Proprietors,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Car- 
teret, taking  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  on  the 
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ajth  of  July  in  die  third  year  of  the  reign  of  His  Majesty  King  George  IL» 
and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  22,500,  surrendered  to  the  Crovm  not 
only  their  rights  and  interest  in  the  government  of  Carolina,  but  also  ^eir 
ownership  of  the  soil.  The  outstanding  eighth  interest  owned  by  Lord 
Carteret,  Baron  of  Hawnes,  was  by  him,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1732, 
conveyed  to  the  "Trustees  for  establishing  the  Colony  of  Georgia  in 
America." 

The  scheme  which  culminated  in  planting  a  colony  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Savannah  Kiver  at  Yamacraw  Hlufif  originated  with  James  Edward 
Oglethorpe,  a  member  of  the  EngHsh  House  of  Commons,  and  "  a  gentle- 
man of  unblemished  character,  brave,  generous,  and  humane."  He  was 
the  third  son  of  .Sir  Theophilus,  and  the  family  of  Oglethorpe  was  ancient 
and  of  high  reputed  .Although  at  an  early  age  a  matriculate  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  O.xford.  he  soon  quitted  the  benches  of  that  venerable 
institution  of  learning  for  an  active  militar\-  life.  With  him  a  love  of  arms 
was  an  inheritance,  for  his  father  attained  the  rank  of  major-general  in 
the  British  service,  and  held  the  oihcc  of  first  equerry  to  James  II.,  who 
intrusted  him  with  an  important  command  in  the  army  assembled  to  op- 
pose the  Prince  of  Orange.  Entering  the  English  army  as  an  ensign  in 
1710.  young  Ogletliorpe  continued  in  service  until  peace  was  proclaimed 
in  17 13.  The  following  year  he  became  captain-lieutenant  of  the  first  troop 
of  the  Queen's  Life-Guards.  Preferring  active  employment  abroad  to  an 
idle  life  at  home,  he  soon  repaired  to  the  continent  that  he  might  perfect 
himself  in  the  art  of  war  under  the  famous  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  who, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  John,  Duke  of  Argyle,  gave  him  an  appoint- 
ment upon  his  staff,  at  first  as  secretary  and  afterward  as  aid-de-camp.  It 
was  a  brave  school,  and  his  alertness,  iideli^,  and  fearlessness  secured  for 
him  thr  good-will,  the  confidence,  and  the  commendation  of  his  illustrious 
commander.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  1718  Oglethorpe  re- 
turned to  England,  versed  in  the  princi[)les  of  military  science,  accustomed 
to  command,  inured  to  the  shock  of  arms,  instructed  in  the  orders  of  battle, 
the  management  of  sieges  and  the  conduct  of  campaigns,  and  possessing  a 
reputation  for  manhood,  executive  ability,  and  warlike  knowledge  not  often 
acquired  by  one  of  his  years.  His  brother  Thcujihilus  dying,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  family  estate  at  Westbrook,  and  in  October,  1732,  was  elected 
a  member  for  Haslemere  in  the  county  of  Surrey.  This  venerable  borough 
and  market-town  he  continued  to  represent,  through  various  changes  of 
administration,  for  two-and-thirty  years. 

While  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  raised  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  visit  the  prisons,  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  inmates,  and  suggest 
measures  of  reform,  the  idea  had  occurred  to  Oglethorpe,  —  whose  "  strong 
benevolence  of  soul  **  has  been  eulogized  by  Pope,  —  that  not  a  few  of 

*  [He  was  b(irn  in  169S;  but  see  W.  S.  18S3,  p.  108.  There  is  a  sutemcnt  as  to  hi* 
Bofart  on  "the  my&tcry  of  Oglethorpe's  birtb  faunily  m  Nichols^  Literary  AnetdeUs,  ii.  17; 
dajr,**  in  Mtf^auurfAmtrieam  mutryt  Februaiy,   coined  by  Harris,  in  his  Ufi  t^O^Morpt.^  Ea] 
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these  unfortunate  individuals  confined  for  debt,  of  respectable  connections, 
guilty  of  no  crime,  and  the  victims  of  a  legal  thraldom  most  vile  and  afflic- 
tive, might  be  greatly  benefited  b}'  compromising  the  claims  for  the  non- 
payment of  which  they  were  suficring  the  penalty  of  hopeless  incarceration, 
upon  the  condition  that  when  liberated  they  would  become  colonists  in 
America.  Thus  would  opportunity  be  afforded  them  of  retrieving  their 
fortunes  ;  thus  would  England  be  relieved  of  the  shame  and  the  cxpens* 
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of  their  imprisonment,  and  thus  would  her  dominion  in  the  New  World  be 
enlarged  and  confirmed.  Not  the  depraved,  not  felons  who  awaited  the 
approach  of  darker  daj's  when  gra\cr  sentences  were  to  be  endured,  not 
the  dishonest  who  hoped  by  siibmittin<^  to  temporary  imprisonment  to 
exhaust  the  patience  ui  creditors  and  emerge  with  fraudulently  acquired 
gains  still  concealed,  but  the  honestly  unfortunate  were  to  be  the  benefit 
Claries  of  this  benevolent  and  patriotic  scheme.  Those  also  in  the  United 
Kingdom  who  through  want  of  occupation  and  lack  of  means  were  most 
exposed  to  the  penalties  of  poverty,  were  to  be  influenced  in  behalf  of  the 
contemplated  colonization.  It  was  believed  that  others,  energetic,  ambi- 
tious of  preferment,  and  possessing  some  means,  could  be  enlisted  in  aid  of 
the  enterprise.  The  anxiety  of  the  Carolinians  for  the  establishment  of  a 
plantation  to  the  South  which  would  serve  as  a  shield  against  the  incursions 
of  the  Spaniards,  the  attacks  of  the  Indians,  and  the  depredati  n  -  of  fugi- 
tive slaves  w^as  great  This  scheme  of  colonization  soon  embraced  within 
its  benevolent  designs  not  only  the  unfortunate  of  Great  Britain,  but  also 
the  oppressed  and  persecuted  Protestants  of  Europe.  Charity  for,  and  the 
relief  of,  human  distress  were  to  be  inscribed  upon  the  foundations  of  the 
dwellings  which  O^^lethorpc  proposed  to  erect  amid  the  Southern  forests. 
Their  walls  were  to  be  advanced  bulw  arks  for  the  protection  of  the  Carolina 
plantations,  and  their  aspiring  roofs  were  to  proclaim  the  honor  and  the 
dominion  of  the  British  nation.  In  the  whole  atTair  there  line^ercd  no  iiope 
of  personal  gain,  no  ambition  of  a  sordid  character,  no  secret  reservation 
of  private  benefit  The  entire  project  was  open,  disinterested,  charitable, 
loyal,  and  patriotic.  Such  was  its  distinguishing  peculiarity.  Thus  was  it 
recognized  by  all;  and  Robert  Southey  did  but  echo  the  general  sentiment 
when  he  affirmed  that  no  colony  was  ever  projected  or  established  upon 
principles  more  honorable  to  its  founders. 

As  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose  demanded  a  larger  expenditure 
than  his  means  justified,  and  as  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
plantation  would  involve  "a  broader  basis  of  managing  power"  than  a 
single  individual  could  well  maintain.  Oglethorpe  sought  and  secured  the 
co-operation  of  wealthy  and  influential  personages  in  the  development  of 
his  beneficent  enterprise. 

That  proper  authority,  ample  cession,  and  royal  sanction  mi;.^ht  be 
obtained,  in  association  witli  Lord  Percival  and  other  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men of  repute  he  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Privy  Council,  in  which, 
among  other  things,  it  was  stated  that  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster, and  the  adjacent  rej^non,  abuunded  with  indigent  persons  so 
reduced  in  circumstances  as  to  become  burdensome  to  the  public,  who 
would  willingly  seek  a  livelihood  in  any  of  His  Majesty's  plantations  in 
America  if  they  were  provided  with  transportation  and  the  means  of  settling 
there.  In  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  associates  the  petitioners  engaged, 
without  pecuniary  recompense,  to  take  charge  of  the  colonization,  and  to 
erect  the  plantation  into  a  proprietary  government,  if  the  Crown  would  be 
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pleased  to  graiit  them  lands  lying  south  of  the  Savannah  River,  empowei 
them  to  receive  and  administer  all  contributions  and  benefactions  which 
they  might  influence  in  encouragement  of  so  good  a  design,  and  clothe 
them  with  authority  suitable  for  the  enforcement  of  law  and  order  within 
the  limits  of  the  province.  After  the  customary  reference,  this  petition  met 
with  a  favorable  report,  and  by  His  Majesty's  direction  a  charter  was  pre^ 
pared  which  received  the  royal  sanction  on  the  9th  of  June,  1732. 

By  this  charter.  Lord  John,  Viscount  Fercival,  Edward  Digby,  George 
Carpenter,  James  Oglethorpe,  George  Heathcote,  Thomas  Tower,  Robert 
Moor,  Robert  Hucks,  Roger  Holland,  William  Sloper,  Francis  Eyles,  John 
Laroche,  James  Vernon,  William  Beletha,  John  Burton,  Richard  Bundy, 
Arthur  Beaford,  Samuel  Smith,  Adam  Anderson,  and  Thomas  Coram  and 
their  successors  were  constituted  a  body  politic  and  corporate  by  the  name  of 
The  Trustees  for  establishhig  the  Colony  of  Georgia  in  America."  Ample 
were  the  powers  with  which  this  corporation  was  vested.  Seven  eighths  **  of 
all  those  lands  lying  and  being  in  that  part  of  South  Carolina  in  America 
which  lies  from  the  most  northern  part  of  a  stream  or  river  there  commonly 
called  the  Savannah,  all  aloni;;  the  sea-coast  to  the  sotithward  unto  the  most 
southern  stream  of  a  certain  other  great  water  or  river  called  the  Alata- 
maha,  and  wester]}"  from  the  heads  of  the  said  rivers  respectively  in  direct 
lines  to  the  South  Seas,"  were  conveyed  to  the  trustees  for  the  purposes 
of  the  plantation.  The  province  was  named  Georgia,  and  was  declared 
separate  and  distinct  from  South  Carolina.  To  all,  save  Papists,  was  ac* 
corded  a  free  exercise  of  religious  thought  and  worship.  For  a  period  of 
twenty-one  years  were  these  corporators  and  their  successors  authorized 
to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  province.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time 
it  was  provided  that  such  form  of  government  would  then  be  adopted,  and 
such  laws  promulgated  for  the  regulation  of  the  colony  and  the  observance 
of  its  inhabitants,  as  the  Crown  should  onlain.  Thereafter  the  governor  of 
the  province  and  all  its  officers,  civil  and  militaiy,  were  to  be  nominated 
and  commissioned  by  the  home  government 

In  July.  173?,  the  corporators  convened,  accepted  the  charter,  and 
perfected  an  organization  in  accordance  with  its  provisions.^  Commissions 
were  issued  to  Icadinj^  citizens  and  charitable  corporations  empowering 
tliem  to  solicit  contributions  in  aid  of  the  trust.    Generously  did  the  Trus* 


1  The  corpor.itc  seal  adopted  had  two  faces. 
That  for  the  authentication  of  legislative  acts, 

decd«.  nnH  rnmnii>s;rins  runtitncd  lliis  f!evice: 
two  fi^jures  resting  upon  urns,  from  which  flowed 
Streams  typifying  the  rivers  forming  the  northern 
southern  boundaries  of  the  pr^ iviiicp.  Tn 
their  bands  were  spades,  suggesting  agriculture 
as  the  chief  employment  of  the  settlers.  Ahove 
and  in  the  centre  w.is  seated  the  genius  of  the 
Colony,  a  spear  in  her  right  hand,  the  left  placed 
upon  a  cornucopia,  and  a  liberty  cap  upon  her 
head.  Behind,  upon  a  gentle  eminence,  stood  a 


tree,  and  above  was  engraven  this  kgcnd,  c..'.4> 
ni«  Georgia  At^.  On  the  other  face,— which 
formed  the  common  seal  to  be  affixed  to  grants, 
ordcris,  and  certificates,— were  seen  silk-vvorms 
in  the  various  stages  of  their  labor,  and  the 
appropriate  motto,  A'oii  sihi  sed  aliis-  This  in- 
scription not  only  proclaimed  the  disinterested 
motives  and  intentions  of  the  trustees,  but  it 

■siicrpf «tcil  tli.it  the  production  of  silk  was  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  most  profitable  em> 
ploymcnts  of  the  colonists, ->a  hope  not  <lc» 
tined  to  be  fulfilled. 
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tees  subscribe.  To  prevent  any  misappropriation  of  funds,  an  account  was 
opened  with  the  Bank  of  En<jland.  There  a  register  was  kept  of  the  names 
of  all  benefactors  and  of  the  amounts  of  their  several  donations.  Liberal 
responses  were  received  in  furtherance  of  the  charitable  scheme  both  from 
individuals  and  from  corporations ;  and,  as  an  honorable  indorsement  of  the 

•  (Fac-similc  of  a  map  in  S(:>me  Account  of  College  Library  [Tract  vol.  536].  This  tract  is 
the  Design  of  the  Trustees  for  establishing  the  appended  to  Smith's  Sermon  (1733)-  This 
Colony  of  Georgia  in  America,  1 733,  in  Harvard    map  also  appeared  the  same  year  in  Reasons 
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project  and  its  managers,  Parliament  gave  the  sum  of  j^io,ooo.  Tracts 
commending  the  colonization  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the  public  were 
prepared,  —  notably  b)-  Oglethorpe,  and  by  Benjamin  Martyn,  secretary  to 
the  Trustees.  —  and    idelv  circulated. 

In  framing  regulations  for  the  observance  of  the  colonists,  and  in  ma- 
turing plans  most  conducive  to  the  prosperity  and  permanence  of  the 
contemplated  settlement,  the  trostees  regarded  each  male  inhabitant  both 
as  a  planter  and  as  a  soldier.  Hence,  provision  was  made  for  supplying 
him  with  arms  and  with  agricultural  tools.  Towns,  in  their  inception,  were 
reckoned  as  garrisons.  Consequently  the  lands  allotted  for  tillage  were  to 
be  in  their  immediate  neighborhood,  so  that  in  seasons  of  alarm  the  inhabi- 
tants might  speedily  betake  themselves  thither  for  safety  and  mutual  pro- 
tection. Fifty  acres  were  adjudged  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  planter 
and  his  family.  Grants  in  tail-male  were  declared  preferable  to  any  other 
tenure.  The  introduction  and  use  of  spirituous  liquors  were  forbidden. 
Unless  sanctioned  by  special  license,  traffic  with  the  natives  was  prohibited. 
The  trustees  saw  fit  also  to  forbid  the  importation,  ownership,  and  use  of 
negro  slaves  within  the  limits  of  the  pro\  ince  of  Georgia.  Provision  was 
made  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree  and  the  breeding  of  silk- 
worms. 

Keeping  in  view  the  benevolent  objects  of  the  association  and  the 
character  of  the  settlement  to  be  formed,  it  was  manifest  that  only  fit 
persons  should  be  selected  for  colonization,  and  that  due  care  should  be 
exercised  in  the  choice  of  emigrants.  Preference  was  accordingly  given  to 
applicants  who  came  well  recommended  by  the  ministers,  church-wardens, 
and  X>verseers  of  their  respective  parishes.  That  the  Trustees  might  not  be 
deceived  in  the  characters  and  antecedents  of  those  who  signified  a  desire 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  chari^,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  visit  the  prisons  and  examine  the  applicants  there  confined.  If  they 
were  found  to  be  worthy,  compromises  were  effected  with  their  creditors 
and  consents  procured  for  their  discharge.  Another  committee  sat  at  the 
office  of  the  corporation  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  and  qualifications 
of  such  as  there  presented  themselves.  It  has  been  idly  charged  that  in 
the  beginning  Georgia  colonists  were  impecunious,  lawless,  depraved,  and 
abandoned  ;  that  the  settlement  at  Savannah  was  a  sort  of  Botany  Bay, 
and  that  Vamacraw  Blufif  was  peopled  b)-  runagates  from  justice.  The 
suggestion  is  without  foundation.  The  truth  is  that  no  aj)plicant  was 
admitted  to  the  privilege  of  enrolment  as  an  emigrant  until  he  had  been 
subjected  to  a  preliminary  examination,  and  had  furnished  satisfactory 
evidence  that  he  was  fairly  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  charity.  Other 
American  colonies  were  founded  and  augmented  by  individuals  coming  at 
will,  without  question  for  personal  gain,  and  furnishing  no  certificate  of 

for  Establishitts^  the  Colony  cf  Georf^ia,  etc  in  the  Rtcueil  de  Voyas^es  au  Nord^  Amsterdam, 
Cf.  also  the  "New  Map  of  Georgia"  in  the  1737;  Harvard  College  Library,  shelf-no.  3621, 
Fkench  venioo  of  Maityn's  tracts  published  9,  vol.  ».  — £0.] 
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either  past  or  present  good  conduct.  Georgia,  on  the  contrary,  exhibits 
the  spectacle,  at  once  unique  and  admirable,  of  permitting  no  one  to  enter 
her  borders  who  was  not,  by  competent  authority,  adjudged  w'orthy  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  Even  those  colonists  who  proposed  to  conic  at  their 
own  charge,  and  who  brought  servants  with  them,  were  required,  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  their  embarkation,  to  prove  ihaL  Uiey  had  obtained 
permission  from  the  committee  selected  by  the  Trtistces  to  pass  upon  the 
qualification  of  applicants.  Upon  receiving  the  approbation  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  until  the  time  fixed  for  sailing,  adult  male  emigrants  passing 
under  the  bounty  of  the  Trust  were  drilled  each  day  by  the  sergeants  of 
the  Royal  Guards. 

^y  the  3d  of  October,  1732,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  individuals —  com- 
prising men,  women,  and  children — had  been  enrolled  for  the  first  embarka- 
tion. The  "  Anne,"  a  galley  of  some  two  hundred  tons  burden,  commanded 
by  Captain  Thomas,  was  chartered  to  convey  them  to  Georgia.  She  was 
furnished  not  only  with  necessaries  for  the  voyage,  but  also  with  arms, 
agricultural  implements,  tools,  munitions,  and  stores  for  the  use  and  sup* 
port  of  the  colonists  after  their  arrival  in  America.  At  his  own  request, 
Oglethorpe  was  selected  to  conduct  the  colonists  and  establish  them  in 
Georgia.  He  volunteered  to  bear  his  own  expenses,  and  to  devote  his 
entire  time  and  attention  to  the  consummation  of  the  important  enterprise. 
Himself  the  originator  and  the  most  zealous  advocate  of  the  scheme,  —  this 
otter  on  his  part  placed  the  seal  of  consecration  upon  his  self-denial, 
patriotism,  and  enlarged  philanthropy.  Most  fortunate  were  the  Trustees 
in  securing  the  services  of  such  a  representative.  To  no  one  could  the 
power  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a  colonial  governor  have  been  more 
appropriately  confided. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  1732,  the  "Anne"  departed  from  England, 
having  on  board  about  one  hundred  and  thir^  persons.  Thirty-five  fami- 
lies were  represented.  Among  them  were  carpenters,  brick-layers,  farmers, 
and  mechanics,  all  able-bodied  and  of  good  repute.  Shaping  her  course 
for  the  island  of  Madeira,  the  vessel  there  touched  and  took  on  board  five 
tuns  of  wine.  After  a  protracted  voyage  the  **  Anne  "  dropped  anchor  off 
Charlestown  bar  on  the  13th  of  January,  1733.  Two  delicate  children  had 
dtffi  at  sea.   With  this  exception,  no  sorrow  darkened  the  passage,  and 

the  colonists  were  well  and  happy. 

Oglethorpe  was  warmly  welcomed  and  hospitably  entreated  by  the 
governor  and  council  of  South  Carolina.  The  King's  pWot  was  detailed  to 
conduct  the  "  Anne  "  into  Port  Royal  harbor.  Thence  the  colonists  were 
conveyed  in  small  crati  tu  Hcaufort-town,  where  they  landed  and  refreshed 
themselves ;  while  their  leader,  accompanied  by  Colonel  William  Bull, 
proceeded  to  the  Savannah  River  and  made  choice  of  a  spot  for  the 
settlement.  Ascending  that  stream  as  far  as  Yamacraw  Bluff,  and  deeming 
it  an  eligible  situation,  he  went  on  shore  and  marked  out  the  site  of  a  town 
which,  from  the  river  flowing  by,  he  named  Savannah.  This  bluflf,  rising 
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some  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  presenting  a  bold  frontage 
on  the  water  of  nearly  a  mile,  —  quite  ample  for  the  riparian  uses  of  a  sct- 

'  This  print,  published  in  London,  1741,  is  bly  inscribed  to  his  Excellency  General  Ogle* 
tailed  '*  A  View  of  the  Town  of  Savannah  in  thorpc.  "  References  : /f.  Pait  of  an  island  called 
the  Colony  of  Georgia,  in  South  Carolina,  hum     Hutchinson's  Island.    B.  The  stairs  and  land 
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tlcment  of  considerable  magnitude,  —  was  the  first  high  ground  abutting 
upon  the  stream  encountered  by  him  in  its  ascent  To  the  south  a  high 
and  diy  plain,  overshadowed  by  pines  interspersed  with  liveoaks  and  mag- 
nolias,  stretched  away  for  a  mile  or  more.  On  the  east  and  west  were 
small  creeks  and  swamps  aflTording  convenient  drainage  for  the  inter- 
mediate territory.  The  river  in  front  was  capable  of  floating  ships  of  ordi- 
nary tonnage,  and  they  could  lie  so  near  the  shore  that  their  cargoes  might 
with  facility  be  discharged.  Northwardly,  in  the  direction  of  Carolina,  lay 
the  rich  delta  of  the  river,  witii  its  islands  and  lowlands  crowned  with  a 
dense  growth  of  cypress,  sweet-gum,  tupelo,  and  other  trees,  many  of  them 
vine-covered  and  draped  in  loi^  gray  moss  swayinpf  cjracefully  in  the 
ambient  air.  The  yellow  jessamine  was  already  mingling  its  delicious  per- 
fume with  the  breath  of  the  |)inc,  and  the  forest  was  vocal  with  the  voices 
of  sin^inj:^  birds.  Everything  in  this  semi-tropical  reijion  was  (juicken- 
intf  into  life  and  beauty  under  the  influences  of  returning  spring.  In 
Its  primev  al  repose  it  seemed  a  L;oodly  land.  The  temperate  rays  of  the 
sun  ^avc  no  token  of  the  heat  of  summer.  There  was  no  promise  of 
the  tornado  and  the  thunder-storm  in  the  gentle  winds.  In  the  balmy  air 
lurked  no  suspicion  of  malarial  fevers.  Its  proximity  to  the  moutli  of  the 
river  rendered  this  spot  suitable  alike  for  commercial  purposes  and  for 
maintaining  easy  communication  with  the  Carolina  settlements. 

Near  by  was  an  Indian  village  peopled  by  the  Yamacraws,  whose  chief, 
or  mico,  was  the  venerable  Tomo-chi-chi.  Having,  through  the  intervene 
tion  of  Mary  Musgrove,  —  a  half-breed,  and  the  wife  of  a  Carolina  trader 
who  had  there  established  a  post,  —  persuaded  the  natives  of  the  friendly 
intentions  of  the  English  and  secured  from  them  an  informal  cession  of  the 
desired  lands,  Oglethorpe  returned  to  Beaufort.  Thence,  on  the  30th 
of  January,  1733,  the  colonists,  conveyed  in  a  sloop  of  seventy  tons  and 
in  five  pertagiias,  set  sail  for  Yamacraw  Bluff,  where,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  second  day  afterward,  they  arrived  in  safety  and  passed  their  fir  t 
night  upon  the  soil  of  Georgia.  'Hie  ocean  had  been  crossed,  and  the 
germ  of  a  new  colony  was  planted  in  America.  Sliarinc;  the  privations 
and  the  labors  of  his  companions,  Oglethorpe  was  present  planning,  super- 
vising, and  encouraging.    In  marking  out  the  squares,  lots,  and  streets  of 


ing-place  from  the  river  to  the  town.  C.  A 
crane  and  bell  to  draw  up  any  goods  from  boats 
and  to  land  them.  Z>.  A  tent  pitched  liear  the 
landing  for  General  Oglethorjjc.  £.  A  guard- 
house with  a  battery  of  cannon  lying  before  it. 
f.  The  parsonage  house.  6".  A  plot  of  ground 
to  build  a  church.  //.  A  fort  or  lookout  to  the 
woodsidc.  /.  The  Hou»ie  for  all  stores.  A". 
The  court  house  and  chapel.  L.  The  mill, 
hooae  for  the  public.  JIf.  A  house  for  all 
strangers  to  reside  in.  .V.  The  common  bake- 
house. O.  A  draw-well  for  water.  P.  The 
wood  covering  the  bade  and  sides  of  the  town 
witii  several  vistas  cut  Into  it 


It  lb  rc  ])rodiit(_d  in  Toncs's  Ifistcry  of  Geor^a, 
i.  121  i  and  a  small  cut  of  it  is  given  in  Gay's 
Popular  History  of  the  VftitedSMer,  iii.  140^  and 
in  Casscll's  United  States,  i.  487.  There  is  also 
a  print  {15 '4  X  21V  inches)  dedicated  to  the 
Trustees  by  Peter  Gordon,  which  is  inscribed 
•' A  view  of  Savanah  [xn  ]  as  it  stooi!  the  a^th 
of  March.  ir'!4.  P.  Gordon,  in  v.,  I'.  Fourdrinier, 
sculp,"  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Boston 
Public  labrary  [B.  H.  6270,  5s,  no.  3S].  Im> 
prcssions  mav  also  be  found  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  the  Mayor's  office  in  Savanoab« 
and  in  the  library  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  ia 
Augusta,  Ga. 
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Savannah,  he  was  materially  assisted  by  Colonel  William  Bull,  Early  and 
acceptable  aid  was  extended  by  the  authorities  of  Carolina,  and  this  was 
generously  supplemented  by  private  benefactions.  Well  knowing  that 
the  planting  of  this  colony  would  essentially  promote  the  security  of  Car- 
olina, shielding  that  province  from  the  direct  assaults  and  machinations 
of  the  Spaniards  in  Florida,  preventing  the  ready  escape  of  fugitive  slaves, 
guarding  her  southern  borders  from  the  incursions  of  Indians,  increasing 
commercial  relations,  and  enhancing  the  value  of  lands,  the  South  Caro- 
linians were  eager  to  further  the  prosperity  of  Georgia.  Sensible  of  the 
courtesies  and  assistance  extended,  Oglethorpe  repaired  at  an  early  day 
to  Charlestown  to  return  thanks  in  behalf  of  the  colony  and  to  interest 
the  public  still  more  in  the  development  of  the  plantation.  In  this  mission 
he  was  eminently  successful.  He  was  cheered  also  by  congratulations  and 
proffers  of  aid  from  other  American  colonies. 

In  nothing  were  the  prudence,  wisdom,  skill,  and  ability  of  the  founder 
of  the  colony  of  Georgia  more  conspicuous  than  in  his  conduct  toward 
and  treatment  of  the  Indians.  The  ascendency  he  acquired  over  them, 
the  respect  they  entertained  for  him,  and  the  manly,  generous,  and  just 
policy  he  ever  maintained  in  his  intercourse  with  the  native  tribes  of  the 
region  are  remarkable.  Their  favor  at  the  outset  was  essential  to  the 
repose  of  the  settlement;  their  friendship,  necessary  to  its  existence. 
As  claimants  of  the  soil  by  virtue  of  prior  occupancy,  it  was  important 
that  the  title  they  asserted  to  these  their  hunting  grounds  should  at  an 
early  moment  be  peaceably  and  formally  extinguished.  Ascertaining  from 
Tomo-chi-chi  the  names  and  abodes  of  the  most  influential  chiefs  dwelling 
within  the  territory  ceded  by  the  charter,  Oglethorpe  enlisted  the  good 
offices  of  this  mico  in  calling  a  convention  of  them  at  Savannah.  In  May, 
1733,  the  Indians  assembled,  and  on  the  21st  of  that  month  a  treaty  was 
solemnized,  by  which  the  Creeks  ceded  to  the  Trustees  all  lands  lying  be- 
t\veen  the  Savannah  and  the  Alatamaha  rivers,  from  the  ocean  to  the  head 
of  tide-water.  In  this  cession  were  also  embraced  the  islands  on  the  coast 
from  Tybee  to  St.  Simon  inclusive,  with  the  exception  of  Ossabau,  Sapelo, 
and  St.  Catharine,  which  were  reserved  for  the  purposes  of  hunting,  fish- 
ing, and  bathing.  A  tract  of  land  bet\veen  Pipe-maker's  Bluffs  and  Pally- 
Chuckola  Creek  was  also  retained  as  a  place  of  encampment  whenever  it 
should  please  the  natives  to  visit  their  white  friends  at  Savannah.  Stipu- 
lations were  entered  into  regulating  the  price  of  goods,  the  value  of  peltry, 
and  the  privileges  of  traders.  It  was  further  agreed  that  criminal  offences 
should  be  tried  and  punished  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  England 
In  due  course  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  were  formally  ratified  by  the 
Trustees. 

Thus  happily,  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  colony,  was  the  title  of  the 
Aborigines  to  the  lands  south  of  the  Savannah  amicably  extinguished. 
This  treaty  compassed  the  pacification  of  the  Lower  Creeks,  the  Uchees, 
the  Yamacraws,  and  of  other  tribes  constituting  the  Muskhogee  confed- 
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cracy.  Nor  did  the  influences  of  this  convocation  rest  with  them  only. 
They  were  recognized  by  the  Upper  Creeks ;  and  at  a  later  date  similar 
stipulations  were  sanctioned  by  the  Cherokees.  For  years  were  they  pre- 
served inviolate ;  and  the  colony  of  Georgia,  thus  protected,  extended  its 
settlements  up  the  Savannah  River  and  along  the  coast,  experiencing 
neither  opposition  nor  molestation,  but  receiving  on  every  hand  valuable 
assurance  of  the  good-will  of  the  children  of  the  forest.  Probably  the 
early  history  of  no  plantation  in  America  affords  so  few  instances  of  hos- 
tility on  the  part  of  the  natives,  or  so  many  acts  of  kindness  extended  by 


TOMO-CHI-CHI  Mice* 


the  red  men.  Potent  was  the  influence  of  Tomo-chi-chi  in  consummating 
this  primal  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce.  Had  this  chief,  turning  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  advances  of  Oglethorpe,  refused  his  friendship,  denied  his 
request,  and,  inclining  his  authority  to  hostile  account,  instigated  a  com- 
bined and  determined  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Yamacraws,  the 
Uchees,  and  the  Lower  Creeks,  the  perpetuation  of  this  English  settlement 

•  [This  head  is  taken  from  a  German  print,  The  entire  print  on  a  smaller  scale  is  reproduced 

engraved  at  Augsburg,  purporting  to  follow  an  in  Jones's  I/istory  of  Georgia  ;  in  Gay's  Popular 

original  issued  in  London.    The  full  print  also  History  of  the  UniUd  States,  iii.  147  :  and  in 

represents  Tooanahowi,  his  brother's  son,  a  lad.  Dr.  Eggleston's  papers  on  "  Life  in  the  English 

holding  an  eagle  as  he  stands  beside  his  uncle.  Colonies  "  in  the  Century  Magaaine.  —  Ed.] 
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would  have  been  either  most  seriously  imperilled  or  abruptly  terminated 
amid  smoke  and  carnage.  When  therefore  we  recur  to  the  memories  of 
this  period,  and  as  often  as  the  leading  events  in  the  early  history  of  the 
colony  of  Georgia  are  narrated,  so  often  should  the  favors  experienced 
at  the  hands  of  this  mico  be  gratefully  acknowledged.  If  Oglethorpe's 
proudest  claim  to  the  honor  and  respect  of  succeeding  generations 
rests  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  the  founder  of  the  colony  of  Georgia,  let 
it  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  hour  of  supreme  doubt  and  danger  the  right 
arm  of  this  son  of  the  forest,  his  active  inter\'ention,  and  his  unswer\'ing 
friendship  were  among  the  surest  guarantees  of  the  safety  and  the  very 
existence  of  that  province.  Tomo-chi-chi  will  be  remembered  as  the  firm 
all)'  of  the  white  man,  the  guide  and  protector  of  the  colonist,  the  constant 
companion  and  faithful  confederate  of  Oglethorpe. 

Accessions  occurred  as  rapidly  as  the  means  of  the  Trust  would  allow. 
Among  some  of  the  early  comers  were  Italians  from  Piedmont,  who  were 
engaged  to  develop  the  silk  industry,  from  the  pursuit  of  which  consider- 
able gain  was  anticipated.  As  the  immigrants  multiplied,  and  the  defences 
at  Savannah  were  strengthened,  Fort  Argyle  was  built  on  the  Great  Ogee- 
chce  River,  the  villages  of  Highgate  and  Ilampstead  were  laid  out,  Thun- 
derbolt and  Skidoway  Island  were  occupied,  Joseph's  Town  and  Abercorn 
were  peopled,  and  plantations  formed  on  Augustine  Creek,  on  the  Little 
Ogeechee,  and  as  far  south  as  the  Great  Ogeechee  River.  On  the  7th  of 
July,  1733,  occurred  a  general  allotment  of  town  lots,  garden  lots,  and 
farms  among  the  inhabitants  of  Savannah ;  and  this  was  confirmed  by 
deed  executed  on  the  21st  of  the  following  December.  The  town  lot 
contained  sixty  feet  in  front  and  ninety  feet  in  depth ;  the  garden  lot  em- 
braced five  acres.  Forty-four  acres  and  one  hundred  and  forty-one  poles 
constituted  the  farm ;  so  that  the  grant  aggregated  fifty  acres,  —  thus  con- 
forming to  the  instructions  of  the  Trustees,  and  furnishing  land  suflPicient 
for  the  support  of  the  colonist  who  came  at  the  charge  of  the  Trust  and 
brought  no  serx'ants.  The  conveyance  was  in  tail-male.  Of  the  moneys 
realized  from  the  sale  of  lands  in  the  island  of  St.  Christopher,  the  sum 
of  ;Cio,ooo  was,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
paid  over  to  the  "  Trustees  for  establishing  the  Colony  of  Georgia  in 
America,"  to  be  by  them  applied  "  towards  defraying  the  charges  of  carr)*- 
ing  over  and  settling  foreign  and  other  Protestants  in  said  colony."  This 
timely  relief  enabled  the  Trustees  to  accomplish  a  purpose  from  the 
execution  of  which  they  had  been  prevented  by  a  want  of  funds.  In 
the  administration  of  the  Trust  preference  had  been  accorded  to  English 
Protestants  seeking  homes  in  the  New  World.  Now,  however,  they  were 
justified  in  enlarging  the  scope  of  their  charity,  because  the  resolution  in 
obedience  to  which  this  liberal  benefaction  was  made,  contemplated  in 
terms  the  colonization  of  foreign  Protestants. 

As  the  first  fruits  of  this  expanded  charity,  on  Rnniniscere  Sunday^ 
according  to  the  Lutheran  Calendar,  in  March,  1734,  the  ship  "  Puris- 
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COUNT\'  OF  SAVAN^NAH.* 

*  This  is  a  portion  of  a  map  in  the  Urlspergcr  Tracts,  the  whole  of  which  is  reproduced  in 
Jones's  Hittory  of  Georgia,  i.  148. 
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burg"  entered  the  Savannah  River  having  on  board  seventy-eight  Salz- 
burgcrs  under  the  conduct  of  Baron  von  Reck,  and  accompanied  by  their 
spiritual  advisers  the  Rev.  John  Martin  Bolzius  and  the  Rev.  Israel  Chris- 
tian Gronau.  They  came  from  the  town  of  Berchtolsgaden  and  its  vicinity, 
had  taken  the  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  British  Crown,  and  were  conveyed 
at  the  charge  of  the  Trust.  "  Lying  in  fine  and  calm  weather  under  the 
Shore  of  our  beloved  Georgia,  where  we  heard  the  Birds  sing  melodiously, 
every  Body  in  the  Ship  was  joyful,"  —  so  wrote  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bolzius,  the 
faithful  attendant  and  religious  teacher  of  this  Protestant  band.  He  tells 
us  that  when  the  ship  arrived  at  the  wharf,  "  almost  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Town  of  Savannah  were  gather'd  together;  they  fired  off  some 
Cannons  and  cried  Huzzah!  .  .  .  Some  of  us  were  immediately  fetch'd 
on  shore  in  a  Boat,  and  carried  about  the  City,  into  the  woods,  and  the  new 
Garden  belonging  to  the  Trustees.  In  the  mean  time  a  very  good  Dinner 
was  prepared  for  us."  The  inhabitants  "  shewing  them  a  great  deal  of 
kindness,  and  the  Country  pleasing  them,"  the  newcomers  "  were  full 
of  Joy  and  praised  God  for  it." 

By  the  7th  of  April  jfll  these  Salzburgers  had  been  conducted  to  the 
Bpot  designated  as  their  future  home.  Although  sterile  and  unattractive, 
and  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  pine  barren,  to  these  peoples,  tired  of  the  sea 
and  weary  of  persecutions,  the  locality  appeared  blessed,  redolent  of  sweet 
hope,  teeming  with  bright  promise,  and  offering  charming  repose.  The 
.  little  town  which  they  built  in  what  is  now  Effingham  County,  they  called 
Ebenezer.  Early  in  the  following  year  this  settlement  was  reinforced  by 
fifty-seven  Salzburgers  sent  over  by  the  Trustees  in  the  ship  *'  Prince  of 
Wales."  Accessions  occurred  from  time  to  time ;  and  thus  was  introduced 
into  the  colony  a  population  inured  to  labor,  sober,  of  strong  religious  con- 
victions, conservative  in  thought  and  conduct,  obedient  to  rulers,  and  char- 
acterized by  intelligent  industry.  Disappointed  in  their  anticipations  with 
regard  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  convenience  of  their  location,  these 
peoples,  with  the  consent  of  Oglethorpe,  in  a  few  years  abandoned  their 
abodes  and  formed  a  new  settlement  on  the  Savannah  River  near  the  con- 
fluence of  Ebenezer  Creek  with  that  stream. 

And  now  the  Moravians,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Gottlieb  Spangen- 
bcrg,  sought  freedom  of  religious  thought  and  worship  in  the  province  of 
Georgia.  To  them  were  assigned  lands  along  the  line  of  the  Savannah 
River  between  the  Salzburgers  and  the  town  of  Savannah.  With  the  Salz- 
burgers they  associated  on  terms  of  the  closest  friendship.  In  subduing  the 
forests,  in  erecting  comfortable  dwellings,  and  in  cultivating  the  soil,  they 
exhibited  a  most  commendable  zeal. 

Encouraged  by  the  development  of  the  plantation,  desiring  a  personal 
conference  with  the  Trustees,  and  rightly  judging  that  the  advantage  and 
security  of  the  province  would  be  materially  promoted  by  taking  with  him 
to  England  some  of  the  most  intelligent  of  his  Indian  neighbors,  that  they 
might  by  personal  observation  acquire  a  definite  conception  of  the  greatness 
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*  (This  is  the  map  given  by  Robert  Wright  in  his  Memoir  of  General  yames  Os^lethorpe,  London, 
1867.  There  is  a  similar  map  in  Harris's  O  'Uthorpe.  Cf.  Gay's  Popular  History  of  the  United 
Statu,  iii.  156.  —  Ed.  I 
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and  the  resources  of  the  British  empire,  and,  moved  by  the  kindnesses 
and  attentions  which  he  was  quite  sure  would  be  extended  to  them  on 
every  hand,  imbibe  memories  that  would  tend  to  cement  the  alliances  and 
perpetuate  the  amicable  relations  which  had  been  so  auspiciously  inaugu- 
rated,—  Oglethorpe,  in  March,  1734,  persuaded  Tomo-chi-chi  with  a  selected 
retinue  to  accompany  him  to  London.  The  reception  accorded  to  these 
Indians  in  the  English  capital  and  its  environs  was  cordial  and  appro- 
priate. This  visit  of  Tomo-chi-chi  and  his  companions,  and  the  interest 
awakened  by  their  presence  in  London,  materially  assisted  Oglethorpe 
and  the  Trustees  in  enlisting  the  renewed  and  earnest  sympathies  of  the 
public,  not  only  in  behalf  of  the  colonists,  but  also  !n  aid  of  the  educa- 
tion and  religious  instruction  of  the  natives.  Widely  disseminated  among 
the  Indian  nations  was  the  knowledge  of  this  sojourn  of  the  mico  of  the 
Vamacraws  and  his  companions  in  the  home  of  the  white  man.  The  novel 
and  beautiful  presents  which  the  Indians  brought  back  with  them  aftbrded 
ocular  proof  of  the  liberality  of  the  English,  and  produced  a  profound  im- 
pression upon  the  natives,  who,  grateful  for  the  kindness  shown  to  members 
of  their  race,  were  encouraged  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  amicable  relations 
existing  between  themselves  and  the  colonists. 

Through  the  influence  of  Oglethorpe  the  regulations  of  the  Trustees  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  and  sale  of  rum,  brandy,  and  other  distilled  liquors 
within  the  limits  of  Georgia,  and  forbidding  the  introduction  and  use  of 
negro  slaves  in  the  province,  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament.  Com- 
menting upon  this  legislation,  Edmund  Burke  remarked  that  while  these 
restrictions  were  designed  to  bring  about  wholesome  results,  they  were  pro- 
mulgated without  a  sufficient  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  country  and 
the  disposition  of  the  people  to  be  aflccted  by  them.  Long  and  earnestly 
did  many  of  the  colonists  petition  for  the  removal  of  these  prohibitions, 
which  placed  the  province  at  a  disadvantage  when .  its  privileges  were 
contrasted  with  tliose  of  sister  plantations,  and  beyond  doubt,  so  far  at 
least  as  the  employment  of  slave-labor  was  concerned,  retarded  its  material 
development. 

The  peopling  and  fortification  of  the  southern  confines  of  Georgia  en- 
gaged the  earnest  thought  of  the  Trustees.  The  Spaniards  regarded  with  a 
jealous  eye  the  confirmation  of  this  new  English  colony  upon  the  borders 
of  Florida.  Moved  by  urgent  memorials  on  the  subject,  Parliament  granted 
;C26.ooo  for  "  the  settling,  fortifying,  and  defending  "  Georgia.  Their  treas- 
ury being  thus  replenished,  and  anxious  to  enlist  colonists  of  acknowl- 
edged strength  and  valor,  the  Trustees,  through  Lieutenant  Hugh  Mackay, 
recruited  among  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  one  hundred  and  thirty  men, 
with  fifty  women  and  children.  They  were  all  of  excellent  character,  and 
were  carefully  .selected  for  their  military  qualities.  Accompanied  by  a 
clergyman  of  their  own  choice,  —  the  Rev.  John  McLeod.  of  the  Isle  of 
Skye,  —  this  hardy  company  was  conveyed  to  Georgia  and  assigned  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Alatamaha,  about  si.xteen  miles  above  the  island 
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of  St.  Simon.  Here  these  Hij::hl;in  lers  landed,  erected  a  fort,  mounted 
four  pieces  of  cannon,  buUt  a  guat  u-house,  a  store,  and  a  cliapel,  and  con- 
structed huts  for  temporary  accommodation  preparatory  to  putting  up 
more  substantial  structures.  To  their  little  town  they  gave  the  name 
of  New  Inverness*  and  the  district  which  they  were  to  hold  and  cultivate 
they  called  Darien.  These  Scots  were  brave  and  hardy;  just  the  men  to 
occupy  this  advanced  post.  In  their  plaids,  and  ivith  their  broadswords, 
targets,  and  fire-arms,  they  presented  a  most  manly  appearance.  Frevi> 
ous  to  their  departure  from  Savannah  in  periaguas,  some  Carolinians  en- 
deavored to  dissuade  them  from  going  to  the  south  by  telling  them  that  the 
Spaniards  from  the  houses  in  their  fort  would  shoot  them  upon  the  spot  se- 
lected by  the  Trustees  for  their  abode.  Nothing  daunted,  these  doughty 
countrymen  of  Bruce  and  Wallace  responded,  "Why,  then,  we  will  beat 
them  out  of  their  fort,  and  shall  have  houses  ready  built  to  live  in."  This 
valiant  spirit  found  sub-c^i'ient  expression  in  the  efficient  military  ser\  ice 
rendered  by  these  Highlanders  during  the  wars  between  the  colonists  and  the 
Spaniards,  and  by  their  descendants  in  the  American  Revolution.  Aug- 
mented at  intervals  by  fresh  arrivals  from  Scotland,  this  settlement,  although 
placed  in  a  malarial  region,  steadily  increased  in  wealth  and  influence. 

At  an  early  date  a  road  was  constructed  to  connect  New  Inverness  with 
Savannah. 

On  the  morning  of  Feb.  5,  1736,  the  **  Symond"  and  the  *'  London  Mer< 
chant,"  with  the  first  of  the  flood,  passed  over  the  bar  and  came  to  anchor 
within  Tybee  Roads.  On  board  were  two  hundred  and  two  persons  con- 
veyed on  the  Trust's  account.  Among  them  were  English  people,  German 
Lutherans  under  the  conduct  of  Baron  von  Reck  and  Captain  Hermsdorf, 
and  twenty-five  Moravians  with  their  bishop  the  Rev.  David  Nitschman. 
Oglethorpe  was  present,  accompanied  by  the  brothers  John  and  Charles 
Wesley,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ingham,  and  by  Charles  Delamotte,  the  son  of  a 
London  merchant  and  a  friend  of  the  Wcsleys.  Coming  at  their  own 
charge  were  Sir  Francis  Bathurst,  with  family  and  servants,  and  some  rela- 
tives of  planters  already  settled  in  the  pr"\  incc.  Ample  stores  of  provi- 
sions, small  arms,  cannon,  ammimiti  >n,  and  tools  were  transported  m  these 
vessels.  The  declared  object  uf  tliis  large  nccession  of  colonists  was  the 
population  of  the  southern  confines  of  the  prtn  ince  ami  the  building  of  a 
military  town  on  the  island  of  St.  Simon,  to  be  Ciilled  Frederica. 

It  was  not  until  the  2d  of  March  that  the  fleet  of  periaguas  and  boats,  with 
the  newly  arrived  on  board,  set  out  from  Tybee  Roads  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Alatamaha.  The  voyage  to  the  southward  was  accomplished  in  five  days. 
So  diligently  did  the  colonists  labor,  and  so  materially  were  they  assisted  by 
workmen  drawn  from  other  parts  of  the  province  and  from  Carolina,  that  by 
the  25d  of  the  month  Frederica  had  been  laid  out,  a  battery  of  cannon  com- 
manding the  river  had  been  mounted,  and  a  fort  almost  completed.  Its 
ditches  had  been  dug,  although  not  to  the  required  depth  or  width,  and 
a  rampart  raised  and  covered  with  sod.   A  store-house,  having  a  front 
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of  sixty  feet,  and  designed  to  be  three  stories  in  height,  was  finished  as  to 
its  cellar  and  first  stoiy.  The  main  street  which  "went  from  the  Front  into 
the  Conntiy  was  25  yards  wide.  Each  Freeholder  had  60  Feet  in  Front  by 
90  Feet  in  depth  upon  the  high  Street  for  their  House  and  Garden ;  but 
those  which  fronted  the  River  had  but  30  Feet  in  Front  by  60  Feet  in 
Depth.  Each  Family  had  a  Bower  of  Palmetto  Leaves  finished  upon  the 
back  Street  in  their  own  Lands.  The  Side  towards  the  front  Street  was  set 
out  for  their  Houses.  These  Palmetto  Bowers  were  very  convenient  shelters, 
being  tight  in  the  hardest  Rains  ;  they  were  about  20  Feet  long  and  14  Feet 
wide,  and  in  regular  Rows  looked  veiy  ptetty,  the  Palmetto  Leaves  lying 
smooth  and  handsome,  and  of  a  good  Colour.  The  whole  appeared  some- 
thing like  a  Camp ;  for  the  Bowers  looked  like  Tents,  only  being  larj^er  and 
covered  with  Pahiietto  Leaves  instead  of  Canvas.  There  were  3  large  Tents, 
two  belonging  to  Mr.  Oglethorpe  and  one  to  Mr.  Horton,  pitched  upon 
the  Parade  near  the  River."  Such  is  the  description  of  Fredcrica  in  its 
infancy  as  furnished  by  Mr.  Moore,  whose  Voyage  to  Georgia  is  p€rlia[js  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  tract  we  possess  descriptive  of  the  coloniza- 
tion of  the  southern  portion  of  Georgia,  i  iuit  thcic  might  be  no  confusion 
in  their  labors*  Oglethorpe  divided  the  colonists  into  working  parties.  To 
some  was  assigned  the  duty  of  cutting  forks,  poles,  and  laths  for  building 
the  bowers ;  others  set  them  up ;  others  still  gathered  palmetto  leaves ;  while 
**  a  fourth  gang,'*  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Jew  workman,  bred  in 
Brazil  and  skilled  in  the  matter,  thatched  the  roofs  "  nimbly  and  in  a  neat 
manner." 

Men  accustomed  to  agriculture  instructed  the  colonists  in  hoeing  and 
preparing  the  soil.  Potatoes,  Indian  com,  flax,  hemp-seed,  barley,  turnips, 
lucem^grass,  pumpkins,  and  water-melons  were  planted.  Labor  was  com> 
mon.  and  inured  to  the  general  benefit  of  the  community.   As  it  was 

rather  too  late  in  the  season  to  till  the  ground  fully  and  sow  a  crop  to 
yield  sufficient  to  subsist  the  settlement  for  the  current  year,  man}'  of 
the  men  were  jMit  upon  pay  and  set  to  work  upon  the  fortifications  and 
the  public  buildings. 

Frederica,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  St.  Simon's  Island,  on  a  bold  bluff 
confronting  a  bay  formed  by  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Alataaialia  Ri\  er, 
was  planned  as  a  military  town,  and  constructed  witli  a  view  to  breasting 
the  shock  of  hostile  assaults.  Its  houses  were  to  be  substantially  built, 
not  of  wood  as  in  Savannah,  but  of  tabby.  At  an  early  period  its  streets 
by  their  names  proclaimed  the  presence  of  men-at-arms,  while  its  espla* 
nade  and  parade-ground  characterized  it  as  a  permanent  camp.^  Including 
the  camp  on  the  north,  the  parade  on  the  east,  and  a  small  wood  on  the 

'  There  is  in  1-ossing's  Fitld  Book  of  the  Revolution,  ii.  722,  a  sketch  ol  the  remains  of  the 
lMtf?«dkS  u  they  appeared  in  iSst. 


Note.  —  The  map  opposite,  showing  the  coast  from  St.  Augustine  to  Charlestown  (S.  C).  u 
oofded  from  one  in  vol.  v.  of  tlie  tMtpergtr  Ihutt.  There  is  anothei  plan  of  St  Simon's  Island 
In  W*  B.  Stevens*9  Giw^m,  i.  186. 
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south  which  was  to  serve  as  a  blind  in  the  event  of  an  attack  from  ships 
coming  up  the  river,  the  settlement  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumfer- 
ence. The  town  proper  was  to  be  protected  by  embankment  and  ditch,  and 
places  for  two  gates,  called  respectively  the  Town  and  Water  posts,  were 
indicated.  The  citadel  was  to  be  made  of  tabby,  and  formidably  armed. 
In  front,  a  water  battery,  mounting  several  eighteen-pounder  guns,  was 
designed  to  command  the  river.  It  was  contemplated  to  guard  the  town 
on  the  land  side  by  a  formidable  intrenchment,  the  exterior  ditch  of  which 
could  be  filled  with  water.  As  Savannah  was  intended  as  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  province,  so  was  Frederica  to  constitute  its  southern 
outpost  and  strong  defence.  It  soon  became  the  Thermopylie  of  the 
southern  Anglo-American  Colonies,  the  headquarters  of  Oglethorpe's 
regiment,  the  depot  of  military  supplies  .'or  the  dependent  forts  built 
at  the  south,  and  the  strong  rallying  point  for  British  colonization  in  the 
direction  of  Florida.  In  the  history  of  the  colony  there  is  no  brighter 
chapter,  and  in  the  eventful  life  of  Oglethorpe  no  more  illustrious  epoch, 
than  that  which  commemorates  the  protracted  and  successful  struggle  with 
the  Spaniards  for  the  retention  of  the  charming  island  of  St.  Simon. 
In  1737  Oglethorpe  kissed  His  Majesty's  hand  on  receiving  his  commission 
as  colonel.  He  was  also  appointed  general  and  commander-in-chief  of 
all  His  Majesty's  forces  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  that  he  might 
the  more  readily  wield  the  military  power  of  the  two  provinces  in  their 
common  defence. 

The  finances  of  the  Trust  were  now  in  a  depressed  condition,  and  the 
General  was  compelled  to  draw  largely  upon  his  private  fortune  and  to 
pledge  his  individual  credit  in  conducting  the  operations  necessary  fo» 
the  security  of  the  southern  frontier,  and  in  provisioning  the  settlers. 
Matters  were  further  complicated  by  the  defalcation  of  Thomas  Causton, 
the  first  Magistrate  of  Savannah  and  Keeper  of  the  public  stores.  Silk- 
culture,  from  which  so  much  was  anticipated,  proved  a  positive  expense. 
There  was  no  profit  in  the  vine.  Enfeebled  by  the  hot  suns  of  summer, 
and  afflicted  with  fevers  and  fluxes  engendered  by  malarial  exhalations 
from  the  marish  grounds,  many  of  the  inhabitants  lost  heart  and  cried 
aloud  for  the  introduction  of  African  slavery.  Disappointed  in  their  plans 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  colonists  and  the  conversion  of  the 
natives,  the  brothers  John  and  Charles  Wesley  had  quitted  the  province. 
In  the  consummation  of  his  benevolent  and  educational  scheme,  the  Rev. 
George  Whitefield  was  compelled  to  rely  upon  foreign  aid.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Highlanders  at  Darien,  the  Salzburgcrs  at  Ebcnezer,  and 
the  Indian  traders  at  Augusta,  Georgia  could  not  boast  that  her  inhabitants 
were  either  contented  or  prosperous.  There  was  general  clamor  for  fee- 
simple  title  to  lands,  and  permission  to  buy  slaves  was  constantly  urged. 
The  disaffected  hesitated  not  to  malign  the  authorities,  to  disquiet  the 
settlers,  and  to  exaggerate  the  unpleasantness  of  the  situation.  Fortunately 
the  Indian  nations  remained  peaceful  ;  and  in  general  convention  held  at 
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Coweta-town  in  August,  1739,  in  the  presence  of  Oglethorpe,  they  renewed 
their  fealty  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  terms  most  explicit  con- 
firmed their  previous  grants  of  territory. 

And  now  the  Spanish  war-cloud  which  had  so  long  threatened  the 
southern  confines  of  the  province,  seemed  about  to  descend  in  wrath 


^nd  power.  Acting  under  the  discretionary  powers  confided  to  him. 
General  Oglethorpe  resolved  to  anticipate  the  event  by  an  invasion  of 
Florida  and  the  reduction  of  St.  Augustine,  —  the  stronghold  of  Spanish 
dominion  in  that  province.  Collecting  his  regiment,  summoning  to  his 
assistance  forces  from  South  Carolina,  and  calling  in  his  Indian  allies,  in 
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May,  1740,  with  a  mixed  army  of  rather  more  than  two  thousand  men, 
he  moved  upon  the  capital  of  Florida.  In  this  expedition  Sir  Velverton 
Peyton,  with  tlio  Hritish  vessels  of  war,  —  the  *'  Flamborough,"  the  *'  Phcjenix," 
the  "  Squirrel."  the  "  Tartar,"  the  "  Spcnce,"  and  the  "  Wolf,"  —  was  to  par- 
ticipate. The  castle  of  St.  Augustine  consisted  of  a  fort  built  of  soft  stone. 
Its  curtain  was  sixty  yards  in  length,  its  parapet  nine  feet  thick,  and  its 
rampart  twenty  feet  high,  **  casemated  underneath  for  lodgings,  and  arched 
over  and  newly  made  bombproof."  Its  armament  consisted  of  fifty  cannon, 
sixteen  of  brass,  and  among  them  some  twenty-four  pounders.  For  some 
time  had  the  garrison  been  working  upon  a  covered  way,  but  this  was  still 
in  an  unfinished  condition.  The  town  was  protected  by  a  line  of  intrench- 
ments,  with  ten  salient  angles,  in  each  of  which  field-pieces  were  mounted. 
In  January,  1740,  the  Spanish  forces  in  Florida,  exclusive  of  Indians  and 
one  company  of  militia,  were  estimated  at  nine  hundred  and  sixty-five  men 
of  all  arms.  As  foreshadowed  in  his  dispatch  of  the  27th  of  March,  1740, 
it  was  the  intention  of  General  Oglethorpe  to  advance  directly  upon  St 
Augustine,  and  attack  by  sea  and  land  the  town  and  the  island  in  its  front. 
Both,  he  believed,  could  be  taken  "  sword  in  hand."  Conceiving  that  the 
castle  would  be  too  small  to  afibrd  convenient  shelter  for  the  two  thousand 
one  hundred  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  town,  he  regarded  the 
capitulation  of  the  fortress  as  not  improbable.  Should  it  refuse  to  surren- 
der, he  proposed  to  shower  upon  it  "  Granado-shells  from  the  Coehorns 
and  Mortars,"  and  other  projectiles.  If  it  should  not  yield  under  the  bom- 
bardment, he  was  resolved  to  open  trenches  and  reduce  it  by  a  regular 
siege.  The  result  was  a  disastrous  failure.  This  miscarriage  may  be 
fairly  attributed,  —  first,  to  the  delay  in  inaugurating  the  movement,  caused 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  by  the  tardiness  on  the  part  of  the  South  Carolina 
authorities  in  contributing  the  troops,  munitions,  and  provisions  for  which 
requisition  had  been  made ;  in  the  second  place,  to  the  reinforcement  of 
men  and  supplies  from  Havana  introduced  into  St.  Augustine  just  before 
the  English  expedition  set  out,  thereby  repairing  the  inequality  previously 
existing  between  the  opposing  forces;  again,  to  the  injudicious  movements 
against  Forts  Francis  de  Papa  and  Diego,  which  put  the  Spaniards  upon  the 
alert,  encouraged  concentration  on  their  part,  and  foreshadowed  an  imme- 
diate demonstration  in  force  against  their  stronghold;  and  to  the  inability 
on  the  part  of  the  fleet  to  participate  in  the  assault  previously  planned,  and 
which  was  to  have  been  vigorously  undertaken  so  soon  as  General  Ogle- 
thorpe with  his  land  forces  came  into  position  before  the  walls  of  St. 
Augustine.  Finally,  the  subsequent  surprise  and  destruction  of  Colonel 
Palmer's  command,  thereby  enabling  the  enemy  to  communicate  with  and 
draw  supplies  from  the  inWjUil  fjp||Jj>rlr  of  heavy  ordnance  with  which  to 
reduce  the  castle  from  th  planted  on  Anastasia  island  ;  the  impos- 

sibility of  bringing  up  ll  that  they  might  participate 

in  the  bombardment;  tb  Jerdussen's  command ; 

the  impatience  ant'  in  allies,  who  anticipated 
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early  capture  and  liberal  spoils ;  as  well  as  hot  suns,  heavy  dews,  a  debili- 
tating climate,  sickness  among  the  troops,  and  the  arrival  of  men,  muni- 
tions of  war,  and  provisions  from  Havana  through  the  Matanzas  River, — 
all  conspired  to  render  futile  whatever  hopes  at  the  outset  had  been 
entertained  for  a  successful  prosecution  of  the  siege. 

Although  this  attempt  —  so  formidable  in  its  character  when  we  consider 
the  limited  resources  at  command,  and  so  full  of  daring  when  we  contem- 
plate the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  prosecuted  —  resulted  in  disap- 
pointment, its  effects  were  not  without  decided  advantage  to  Georgia  and 
her  sister  colonies.  For  two  years  the  Spaniards  remained  on  the  defen- 
sive. During  that  time  General  Oglethorpe  enjoyed  an  opportunity  for 
strengthening  his  fortifications  and  increasing  his  army ;  so  that  when  the 
counter  blow  was  delivered  by  his  adversary,  he  was  the  better  prepared 
not  only  to  parry  it,  but  also  to  punish  the  uplifted  arm. 

During  the  preceding  seven  years,  which  constituted  the  entire  life  of 
the  colony,  Oglethorpe  had  enjoyed  no  respite  from  his  labors.  Personally 
directing  all  movements ;  supervising  the  location  and  providing  for  the 
comfort,  safety,  and  good  order  of  the  colonists  as  they  arrived  from  time 
to  time;  reconciling  their  differences,  encouraging  and  directing  their 
labors;  propitiating  the  aborigines,  influencing  necessary  supplies,  inaugu- 
rating suitable  defences,  and  enforcing  the  regulations  of  the  Trustees,  — 
he  had  passed  constantly  from  point  to  point,  finding  no  rest.  Upon  his 
shoulders,  as  the  Trustees'  representative  and  as  a  de  facto  colonial  gov- 
ernor, did  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  province  rest.  Now  in 
tent  at  Savannah ;  now  in  open  boat  reconnoitring  the  coast,  now  upon  the 
southern  islands,  his  only  shelter  the  wide-spreading  live-oak,  designating 
sites  for  forts  and  lookouts,  and  with  his  own  hands  planning  military  works 
and  laying  out  villages;  again  journeying  frequently  along  the  Savannah, 
the  Great  Ogeechee,  the  Alatamaha,  the  St.  John,  and  far  off  into  the  heart 
of  the  Indian  country;  often  inspecting  his  advanced  posts;  undertaking 
voyages  to  Charlestown  and  to  England  in  behalf  of  the  Trust,  and  engaged 
in  severe  contests  with  the  Spaniards,  —  his  life  had  been  one  of  incessant 
activity  and  solicitude.  But  for  his  energy,  intelligence,  watchfulness,  valor, 
and  self-sacrifice,  the  important  enterprise  must  have  languished.  As  we 
look  back  upon  this  period  of  trial,  uncertainty,  and  poverty,  our  admira- 
tion for  his  achievements  increases  the  more  closely  we  scan  his  limited 
resources  and  opportunities,  the  more  thoroughly  we  appreciate  the  diffi- 
culties he  was  called  upon  to  surmount. 

There  was  a  lull  in  the  storm ;  but  the  skies  were  still  overcast.  In  the 
distance  were  heard  ominous  muttcrings  portending  the  advent  of  another 
and  a  darker  tempest.  Anxious  but  calm,  Oglethorpe  scanned  the  adverse 
skies  and  prepared  to  breast  their  fury.  In  alluding  to  the  expected  inva- 
sion from  St.  Augustine,  he  thus  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle:  "If 
our  men-of-war  will  not  keep  them  from  coming  in  by  sea,  and  we  have 
no  succor,  but  decrease  daily  by  different  accidents,  all  we  can  do  will  be 
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to  die  bravely  in  His  Majesty's  service.  ...  I  have  often  desired  assistance 
of  the  men-of-war,  and  continue  to  do  so.  I  go  on  in  fortifying  this  town 
[Frederica],  making  magazines,  and  doing  everything  I  can  to  defend  the 
province  vigorously;  and  I  hope  my  endeavors  will  be  approved  of  by  His 
Majesty,  since  the  whole  end  of  my  life  is  to  do  the  duty  of  a  faithful  sub- 
ject and  grateful  servant." 

Late  in  June,  1742,  a  Spanish  fleet  of  fifty-one  sail,  with  nearly  five 
thousand  troops  on  board,  under  the  command  of  Don  Manuel  de  Mon- 
teano,  governor  of  St.  Augustine,  bore  down  upon  the  Georgia  coast  with 
a  view  to  the  capture  of  the  island  of  St.  Simon  and  the  destruction  of 
the  English  plantation  south  of  the  Savannah.  To  resist  this  formidable 
descent,  General  Oglethorpe  could  oppose  only  a  few  small  forts,  about  six 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  a  guard  schooner,  and  some  armed  sloops.  With 
a  bravery  and  dash  almost  beyond  comprehension,  by  strategy  most  admi- 
rable, Oglethorpe  by  a  masterly  disposition  of  the  troops  at  command, 
coupled  with  the  timidity  of  the  invaders  and  the  dissensions  which  arose 
in  their  ranks,  before  the  middle  of  July  put  the  entire  Spanish  army  and 
navy  to  flight.  This  "  deliverance  of  Georgia,"  said  Whitefield,  "  is  such 
as  cannot  be  paralleled  but  by  some  instances  out  of  the  Old  Testament.'* 
The  defeat  of  so  formidable  an  expedition  by  such  a  handful  of  men  was  a 
matter  of  astonishment  to  all.  The  memory  of  this  defence  of  St.  Simon's 
Island  and  the  southern  frontier  is  one  of  the  proudest  in  the  annals  of 
Georgia.  Never  again  did  the  Spaniards  attempt  to  put  in  execution  their 
oft-repeated  threat  to  extirpate  all  the  Flnglish  plantations  south  of  Port- 
Royal  Sound.  Sullenly  and  with  jealous  eye  did  they  watch  the  develop- 
ment of  Georgia,  until  twenty-one  years  afterwards  all  disputes  were  ended 
by  the  cession  of  Florida  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.  Upon  the  confir- 
mation of  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  most  of  the  English  troops  were 
withdrawn  from  the  island  of  St.  Simon,  and  its  fortifications  soon  began  to 
fall  into  decay. 

Georgia  at  this  time  consisted  of  only  two  counties,  Savannah  and 
Frederica.  In  April,  1 741,  Colonel  William  Stephens,  who  for  several 
years  had  been  acting  in  the  colony  as  secretary  to  the  Trustees,  was  by 
them  appointed  president  of  the  county  of  Savannah.  In  the  administra- 
tion of  public  afi'airs  he  was  aided  by  four  assistants.  As  General  Ogle- 
thorpe, who  was  charged  with  the  direction  and  management  of  the  entire 
province,  spent  most  of  his  time  at  Frederica,  the  designation  of  a  presiding 
officer  for  that  division  of  Georgia  was  regarded  as  superfluous.  Hailifls- 
were  constituted,  whose  duty  it  was,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
General,  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  tlv^  co-pin'  At  Augusta,  Captain 
Richard  Kent  acted  as  "  conservator  to  i.  1  ice  in  that  town  and  in 
the  precincts  thereof."  Upon  the  return  of  General  ^^t^lethorpe  to  England, 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  governm  olony  the  Trustees 

decided  that  the  president  and  a>  the 
county  of  Savag^^^^^^^^  .  the 
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whole  province,  and  that  the  bailiffs  at  Frederica  should  be  considered 
simply  as  local  magistrates.  They  further  advised  that  the  salary  of  the 
recorder  at  Frederica  be  raised,  and  that  he  correspond  regularly  with  the 
president  and  assistants  in  Savannah,  transmitting  to  them  from  time  to 
time  the  proceedings  of  the  town  court,  and  rendering  an  account  of  such 
transactions  and  occurrences  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province  as  it 
might  be  necessary  for  them  to  know.  Thus,  upon  the  departure  of 
General  Oglethorpe,  the  honest-minded  and  venerable  Colonel  William 
Stephens  succeeded  to  the  office  of  colonial  governor.  It  was  during  his 
administration  that  the  Trustees,  influenced  by  repeated  petitions  and 
anxious  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  province,  removed  the  restrictions 
hitherto  existing  with  regard  to  the  introduction,  use,  and  ownership  of 
negro  slaves,  and  the  importation  of  rum  and  other  distilled  liquors.  They 
also  permitted  existing  tenures  of  land  "  to  be  enlarged  and  extended  to 
an  absolute  inheritance." 

In  bringing  about  the  abrogation  of  the  regulation  which  forbade  the 
ownership  or  employment  of  negro  slaves  in  Georgia,  no  two  gentlemen 
were  more  influential  than  the  Rev.  George  VVhitcfield  and  the  Hon.  James 
Habersham.  The  former  boldly  asserted  that  the  transportation  of  the 
African  from  his  home  of  barbarism  to  a  Christian  land,  where  he  would 
be  humanely  treated  and  required  to  perform  his  share  of  toil  common  to 
the  lot  of  humanity,  was  advantageous;  while  the  latter  affirmed  that  the 
colony  could  not  prosper  without  the  intervention  of  slave-labor.  Georgia 
now  enjoyed  like  privileges  with  those  accorded  to  the  sister  American  pro- 
vinces. Lands  could  now  be  held  in  fee-simple,  and  the  power  of  alienation 
was  unrestricted.  The  ownership  and  employment  of  negro  slaves  were 
free  to  all,  and  the  New  England  manufacturer  could  here  find  an  open 
market  for  his  rum. 

The  Trustees  had  up  to  this  point  seriously  misinterpreted  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  climate  and  soil  of  Georgia.  Although  substantial  encour- 
agement had  been  afforded  to  Mr.  Amatis,  to  Jacques  Camuse,  to  the 
Salzburgers  at  Ebenezer,  and  to  others ;  although  copper  basins  and  reeling 
machines  had  been  supplied  and  a  filature  erected ;  although  silk-worm 
eggs  were  procured  and  mulberry  trees  multiplied,  —  silk-culture  in  Georgia 
yielded  only  a  harvest  of  disappointment.  The  vine  also  languished.  Olive 
trees  from  Venice,  barilla  seeds  from  Spain,  the  kali  from  I-gypt,  and 
other  exotics  obtained  at  much  expense,  after  a  short  season  withered  and 
died  in  the  public  garden.  Ilcinp  and  flax,  from  the  cultivation  of  which 
such  rich  yields  were  anticipated,  never  warranted  the  charter  of  a  single 
vessel  for  their  transportation,  and  indigo  did  not  then  commend  itself  to 
public  favor.  Exportations  of  lumber  were  infrequent.  Cotton  was  then 
little  more  than  a  garden  plant,  and  white  laborers  could  not  compete 
successfully  with  Carolina  negroes  in  the  production  of  rice.  Up  to  this, 
point  the  battle  had  been  with  Nature  for  life  and  subsistence.  Upon  the 
of  the  Trust  did  many  long  rely  for  food  and  clothing.    Of  trade 
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there  was  little,  and  that  was  confined  to  the  procurement  of  nccessanea 
With  the  exception  of  occasional  shipments  of  copper  money  for  circula* 
tion  among  the  inhabitants,  sola  bills  constituted  the  chief  currency  of  the 
province.  Xow,  however,  all  restrictions  removed,  Georgia  entered  upon  a 
career  of  comparative  prosperity. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  175 1,  Mr.  Henry  Parker  was  appointed  president  of 
the  colony  in  the  room  of  Colonel  Stephens,  who  retired  upon  a  pension 
of  £So.    During  his  administration  the  first  Provincial  Assembly  of  Georgia 

'  This  cut  (>cc  also  the  Mi-nwrtiil  History  of  M.  zzctint  Porlrails,  i.  442.  443  ;    iii.  601,  693, 

^wAv/,  ii.  238 1  follows  a  painting  in  Memorial  039:  iv.  1545)  enumerates  various  ones  in  that 

Hall,   ram1)ri(it:c,   Mass.     The   portraits    of  style,  u'iving  a  pho'o-reprodurtion  of  one.  TTw 

Whiteficlcl  arc  numerous.    J.  C.  Smith  (British  Lives  of  him  usually  give  likenesses. 
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convened  at  Savannah.  It  was  composed  of  sixteen  delegates,  and  was 
presided  over  by  Francis  Harris.  As  the  privilege  of  enacting  laws  was  by 
the  terms  of  tiie  charter  vested  exclusi\clv'  in  the  Trustees,  thi^?  a'^scniblv 
could  not  legislate.  Its  powers  were  limited  to  discussing  and  sLigt;esti:ig 
such  measures  as  its  members  might  deem  conducive  to  the  welfare  cf  par- 
ticular communities  and  important  for  the  general  good  of  the  province. 

The  *'  Trustees  for  establishing  the  Colony  of  Georgia  in  America  * 
resolved  to  surrender  their  charter  and  relieve  themselves  from  the  further 
execution  of  a  trust  which  had  grown  quite  beyond  their  management. 
For  twenty  years  they  had  supported  its  provisions  with  an  earnest  solid- 
tude»  a  philanthropic  zeal»  a  disinterested  purpose,  and  a  loyal  devotion 
worthy  of  every  commendation.  They  had  seen  a  feeble  plantation  upon 
Yaroacraw  Bluff  expand  year  by  year»  until  it  now  assumed  the  proportions 
of  a  permanent  colony  and  disclosed  tiie  potentialities  of  a  future  nation. 
The  English  drum-beat  on  the  banks  of  the  Savannah  is  answered  by  the 
Highland  bagpipe  on  the  Alatamaha,  and  the  protecting  guns  of  Frederica 
are  supplemented  by  the  sentinel  field-pieces  at  Augusta.  At  c\  cry  stage 
of  progress  and  in  every  act,  whether  trivial  or  important,  these  Trustees, 
capable  and  worthy,  evinced  a  clcnr  conception  of  duty,  a  patience  of 
labor,  a  singleness  of  purpose,  an  unselfish  dedication  of  time  and  enerL;y» 
and  a  rigid  adherence  to  all  that  was  pure,  elevated,  and  humanizing,  which 
become  quite  conspicuous  when  their  proceedings  are  minutely  and  intelli- 
gently scanned.  That  they  erred  in  their  judgment  in  regard  to  the  best 
method  of  utilizing  many  of  these  marish  lands,  smitten  by  sun  and 
storms  and  pregnant  with  fevers  and  fluxes,  may  not  now  be  doubted; 
that  the  theory  upon  which  they  administered  the  trust  was  in  some 
respects  narrow  and  retarding  in  its  influences,  is  equally  certain;  that 
they  were  unfortunate  in  the  selection  of  some  of  their  agents  excites  no 
surprise, — but  that  they  were  upright,  conscientious,  observant,  and  most 
anxious  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  colony,  as  they  comprehended 
them,  will  be  freely  admitted. 

The  surrender  of  the  charter  was  formally  concluded  on  the  23d  of 
June,  1752;  and  Georgia,  no  longer  the  ward  of  the  Trustees,  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Crown.  Until  clothed  with  the  attributes  of  State  sovereignty 
by  the  successful  issue  of  tlic  American  Revolution,  she  was  recognized  as 
one  of  the  dattc^htcrs  of  I'ngland  under  the  sjjccial  charge  of  tlie  Lords 
Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations.  Ry  the  terms  of  the  surrender, 
her  integrity  as  an  intle pendent  prn\  ince,  separate  from  South  Carolina,  u  a- 
fully  assured,  and  all  grtuits  of  land,  hitherto  made  to  the  inhabitants,  were 
recognized  and  respected. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Parker,  Patrick  Graham  succeeded  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Georgia.  Until  a  plan  for  establishing  a  civil  government  could 
be  perfected,  alt  officers,  both  civil  and  military,  holding  appointments  from 
tiie  Trustees,  were  continued  in  their  respective  places  of  trust,  with  such 
emoluments,  salaries,  and  fees  as  were  incident  thereto.   The  population 
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of  the  colony  now  consisted  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  whites,  and  one  thousand  and  sixty-six  negro  slaves.  This  estimate 
did  not  include  I  lis  Majesty's  troops  and  boatmen,  or  a  congregation  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty  whites,  with  negro  slaves  aggregating  five  hundred  and 
thirty-six,  coming  from  South  Carolina  and  partially  settled  in  the  Midway 
District,  or  Butler's  Colony  with  sixty  slaves. 

The  plan  suggested  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plan- 
tations for  the  establishment  of  a  civil  government  in  Georgia  contem- 
plated the  appointment  of  a  governor,  by  commission  under  the  Great 
Seal,  with  the  title  of  Captain-General  and  Governor-in-chief  of  His  Maj- 
esty s  Province  of  Georgia,  and  Vice-Admiral  of  the  same.  He  was  to  be 
addressed  as  Your  Excellencyy  and  was,  w^ithin  the  colony,  to  be  respected 
as  the  immediate  and  highest  representative  of  His  Majesty.  His  func- 
tions, as  well  as  those  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Assembly,  were  well 
defined.' 

The  plan  thus  submitted  for  the  government  of  the  Province  of  Georgia 
received  royal  sanction;  and  I  lis  Majesty,  upon  the  nomination  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations,  was  pleased,  on  the  6th  of 
August,  1754,  to  appoint  Captain  John  Reynolds  governor  of  the  Province 
of  Georgia;  William  Clifton,  Esq.,  attorney-general;  James  Habersham, 


1  As  Captain-General  he  was  entitled  to 
command  all  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
province,  and  by  him  were  all  officers  of 
the  militia  to  be  appointed.  As  Governor-in- 
chief  he  was  a  constituent  part  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  jiossessed  the  sole  ])owcr  of  ad- 
journing, proroguing,  convening,  and  dissolving 
that  body.  It  rested  with  him  to  approve  or  to 
veto  any  bill  passed  by  the  Council  and  the 
Assembly.  All  officers  who  did  not  receive 
their  warrants  directly  from  the  Crown  were 
appointed  by  him:  and  if  vacancies  occurred, 
by  death  or  removal,  in  offices  usually  filled  by 
the  immediate  nomination  of  the  King,  the 
appointees  of  the  governor  .icted  until  the 
pleasure  of  the  home  government  was  signified. 
He  was  the  custodian  of  the  Great  Seal,  and 
as  Chancellor  exercised  within  the  province 
powers  of  judicature  similar  to  those  reposed 
in  the  High  Chancellor  of  England.  He  was 
to  preside  in  the  Court  of  Krrors,  composed  of 
himself  and  the  members  of  Council  as  judges, 
hearing  and  determining  all  appeals  from  the 
superior  courts.  As  Ordinary,  he  collated  to 
all  vacant  benefices,  granted  prob.ue  uf  wills, 
and  allowed  administration  upon  the  estates 
of  those  dying  intestate.  \\s  him  were  writs 
issued  for  the  election  of  representatives  to  sit 
in  the  Commons  House  of  .Assembly.  .As  Vice- 
Adminl,  while  he  did  not  sit  in  the  court  of 
vice-admiralty.  —  a  judge  for  that  court  being 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  —  in  time  of  war  he 
could  issue  warrants  to  that  court  cmpowerii 


it  to  grant  commissions  to  privateers.  With 
him  resided  the  .ibility  to  pardon  all  crime* 
except  treason  and  murder.    It  was  optional  with 
him  to  select  as  his  residence  such  locality 
within  the  limits  of  the  province  as  he  dcemecl 
most  convenient  for  the  transaction  of  the  pub- 
lic business,  and  he  might  direct  the  General 
Assembly  to  meet  at  that  point.     He  was  in- 
vested with  authority,  for  just  cause,  to  suspend 
any  mcmlier  of  Council,  and,  in  a  word,  might 
"do  all   other  necessary  and   proper  things 
in  such  manner  and  under  such  regulations  a» 
should,  upon  due  consideration,  appear  to  be 
best  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  col- 
ony.*'   The  King's  Council  w.-is  to  consist  of 
twelve  members  in  ordinary  and  of  two  extraor- 
dinary members.    They  were  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  and  were  to  hold  office  during  His 
M.ijesty's  pleasure.    In  the  absence  of  the  j;ov- 
crnor  and  lieutenant-governor,  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  in  Ordinary  administered  the 
government.    When  sitting  as  one  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  legislature  the  Council  was 
styled  the  I'ppcr  House  of  Assembly.   It  also 
acicil  .IS  IVivv  Council  to  the  governor, 
ing  him  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  In 
this  capacity  the  members  were  to  coitvcnc 
whenever   the  governor  saw  fit  to 
them.   When  idl^  as 
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Esq.,  secretary  and  register;  Alexander  Kellet,  Esq.,  provost-marshal; 
William  Russcl,  Esq.,  naval  ofificer;  Henry  Yonge  and  \\  illiam  Dc  Brahm 
joint  surveyors;  Sir  Patrick  Houstoun,  Jiart.,  register  of  grants  and  receiver 
of  cjuit  rents;  and  Patrick  Graham,  Sir  Patrick  Houstoun,  James  Habersham, 
Alexander  Kellet,  William  Clifton,  Noble  Jones,  Pickering  Robinson,  Fran- 
cis Harris,  Jonathan  Bryan,  William  Russell,  and  Clement  Martin  members 
of  Council. 

When  during  the  same  year  (1754)  the  other  English  colonies  sent 
delegates  to  represent  them  at  the  Congress  of  Albany,  in  order  to  draft 
a  plan  of  union  against  the  French,  Georgia  filled  so  narrow  a  space  in 
the  regard  of  the  other  colonies  that  her  failure  to  join  in  the  proposed 
league  was  hardly  remarked. 

Only  three  Royal  Governors  did  Georgia  have.  The  terms  of  serv  ice  of 
Captain  Reynolds  and  of  Henry  I^llis  were  short.  Assuming  the  reins  of 
government  in  1760,  the  third  and  last  Royal  Governor,  Sir  James  Wright, 
encountered  the  storms  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  a  brave  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  his  royal  master  suffered  arrest,  mortification,  and  loss.  It  was  his 
lot  to  preside  at  an  epoch  full  of  doubt  and  trouble.  During  his  administra- 
tion the  political  ties  which  united  Georgia  to  the  mother  country  were 
violently  sundered,  and  a  union  of  American  colonies  was  formed,  which  in 


forms  of  j)roccclurc  resembled  those  observed 
in  the  House  of  Lords  in  Great  Hritain. 

The  qualitication  of  an  elector  wa.^  the  owner- 
ship of  fifty  acres  of  land  in  the  parish  or  district 
in  which  he  resided  and  voted ;  that  of  a  repre- 
sentative, was  the  proprietorship  of  five  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  in  any  part  of  the  province. 
Writs  of  election  were  issued  by  order  of  the 
Governor  in  Council  under  the  Great  .Seal  of 
the  |)rovince,  were  tested  by  him,  an«l  were 
returnable  in  forty  days.  When  convened,  the 
Represt'ntatives  were  denominated  the  Com- 
mons Hoube  of  .Assembly.  Choosing  its  own 
speaker,  who  was  presented  to  the  governor  for 
approbation,  thi'i  body,  —  composed  of  the  imme- 
diate representatives  of  the  people,  and  conforn>- 
ing  in  its  legislative  and  deliberative  conduct  to 
the  precedents  established  for  the  governance 
of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  —  when  con- 
vened, continued  its  session  until  dissolved  by 
the  governor.  It  claimed  and  enjoyed  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  originating  bills  for  the  ap|)ropriation 
of  public  moneys.  Thus  constituted,  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Houses  formed  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  province  and  legislated  in  its  l)ch.df.  Bills 
which  passed  both  Houses  were  submitted  to  the 
governor  for  his  consideration.  If  approved  by 
^        '  '  Colony  w.is  att.iched,  and 

A  ut'"  titicated  copies  were 
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of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  General  Gaol  Deliv- 
ery," and  of  courts  of  interior  jurisdiction. 
There  was  also  a  "  Court  of  Admiralty." 

The  presiding  judge  was  styled  Chief-Justice 
of  Georgia.  He  was  a  "barrister  at  law"  who 
had  attended  at  We>tnnnster,  was  appointed 
by  warrant  under  His  Majesty's  sign-manual 
and  signet,  and  enjoyed  a  salary  of  ;^5oo,  raised 
by  annual  grant  of  Parliament.  The  assistant 
justices  were  three  in  number.  They  received 
no  salaries  except  on  the  death  or  in  the  absence 
of  the  chief-justice,  and  held  their  appointments 
from  the  governor. 

Arrangements  were  also  made  for  ap]>oint 
ment  of  Collectors  of  Customs,  of  a  Register  of 
Deeds,  of  a  Receiver  of  t^uit  Rents,  of  a  Sur- 
veyor-General, of  a  Secretary  of  the  Province, 
of  a  Clerk  of  Council,  of  a  Provost  Marshal,  of 
an  .\ttorney-Gcneral,  and  of  other  necessary 
officers. 

The  device  approved  for  a  public  seal  was 
.IS  follows :  On  one  f-ice  was  a  figure  re])rescnt- 
ing  the  Genius  of  the  Colony  i)ffcring  a  skein 
of  silk  to  His  M.-ijesty,  with  the  motto,  "  Mine 
laudcm  speratc  Coloni,"  and  this  inscription 
ari>und  the  circumference:  "  Sigillum  Provincix- 
nostrx  Georgia:  in  America."    On  the  nt In- 
side appeared  His  Majesty's  arms,  criuvn,  >• 
>uppijrters,  antl   motto,  with   the  if 
"(Jeorgius  H.  Dei  Gratia  Britaimi 
Hibcrnix    Rex,  Fidei  DcfMi' 
Luncburgi   Dux,  Sai  ri  ]i 
Thcsaurarius  et  Prim 
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after  years  developed  into  the  great  Republic.  The  rapid  development 
of  Georgia  under  the  conduct  of  these  royal  governors  will  be  admitted 
when  it  is  remembered  that  in  1754  her  exports  did  not  amount  to  ^30,000 
a  year  ;  while,  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  they  did  not  fall 
short  of  ;^200.ooo  sterling. 


.CRITICAL  E.SSAY  OiN  THE  SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION. 


GEORdlA  \v.xs  named  in  honor  of  the  reigning  king  of  England,  (ieorge  II.,  who 
graciously  .sancti»)ncd  a  cliarter,  liberal  in  its  provi.sions,  and  who  granted  to  the 
Trustees  a  territory,  extensive  and  valuable,  for  the  plantation. 

In  a  rc])ort  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Lee,  attorney-general  nf 
the  United  States  (Philadelphia,  1796),  will  be  found  a  valuable  collection  of  charters, 
treaties,  and  documents  explanatory  of  the  original  cession  to  the  "  Trustees  for  estab- 
lishing the  Colony  of  Georgia  in  America,"  and  of  the  modifications  and  enlargements 
to  wliich  the  same  was  later  subjected.  The  territory  whicii,  in  1733,  became  the  Prov- 
ince of  (icorgia  at  an  earlier  day  formed  a  part  of  ancient  Florida,  which  stretched  in 
the  .Spanish  conception  fri»m  the  (iulf  of  Mexico  to  the  far  north  and  westward  to  the 
Mississippi  and  indefinitely  beyond. 

It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  another  writer  in  the  present  work  to  mention  the  author- 
ities on  the  primitive  peoples  of  this  region  ;  and  by  still  another  an  enumeration  is 
m.ide  of  the  arclueological  traces  of  their  life.* 

The  project  of  Sir  Robert  Mountgomcry  for  planting  a  colony  in  the  territory  subse- 
quently ceded  to  the  Ceorgia  Trustees  is  fully  unfolded  in  his  Discourse  concerning 
the  tiesii^n'ti  F.stitblislimcnt  of  a  i\'ew  Colony  to  the  South  of  Carolina  in  the  most  tie- 
li^htful  Country  of  the  Universe,  London,  1717.^  Accom})anying  this  Discourse  \%  v\ 
engraved  "plan  re|>resenting  the  Form  of  Settling  the  Districts  or  County  Divisions 
in  the  Margravate  of  A/ilia.*'»  .Although  extensively  .idvertised,  this  scheme  failed  to 
attMct  the  favor  of  the  public,  and  ended  in  disappointment. 

The  true  story  of  the  mission  of  Sir  .Alexander  Cuming,  of  .Aberdeenshire,  Scotland, 
to  establish  a  tnule  with  the  Cherokees,  and  confirm  them  in  their  friendshij)  with  and 
.-illcgiance  to  the  Hritish  crown,  has  been  well  told  by  Samuel  (i.  Drake  in  his  Early 
History  of  Geori^iuy  emftracini;  the  Embassy  of  Sir  Alexamfcr  Cumitti^  to  the  Country 
of  the  Cherokees  in  the  year  1730,  Boston,  1S72.  A  reproduction  of  the  rare  print 
giving  the  portraits  of  the  Indians  who  accompanied  Sir  Alexander  on  his  return  to 

»  Cf.  Ch.i|ner  IV..  on  "Ancient  Klorid.1."  by 
l>r.  John  C;.  Shc.i,  in  Vol.  11.;  and  a  chapter 
in  Vol.  \. 

*  (Sahin,  xii.  no.  51194;  Harlow,  no.  S09; 
Cartcr  Urown,  iii.  no.  224;  Hrinlcy,  no.  3011; 
Mur|>liy,  no.  1743;  Rich  (1S35).  p.  35.  This 
tract  is  rci>rintcd  with  the  plan  in  KorceV  Tr.tcts, 
vol.  i.  There  is  .1  copv  in  Harvard  College  li- 
brarv  (•-.»54-rl-  •■"ominp  within  the  j:rant  to 
.Moimtjzonitry  ami  lyinn  "within  a  dav's  rowing 
of  the  Kiv.;'ii;.h  h.i1>itations  in  South  l  aroiina  " 
arc  ccrt.iin  isl.iutls  called  by  Sir  Kolnrt,  St. 
Synion.  Sai>clla.  Santa  Catarina.  and  Ogeche. 
Rhich  were  desctilvd  \\\  a  tract  i«ri:Ucd  in  Lon- 


<lon  in  1720.  called  A  description  of  the  Golden 
IsLithis  rvith  an  account  tf  the  undertaking  ncv 
on  /.  V/  At  maktn^  a  settlemuut  there.  (Cf.  Carter- 
ISrown,  iii.  no.  266.) 

There  is  in  Harvard  CoHeec  libnnr  « 
attributed  to  john  Bumwcll.  put 
17:0  in  Londun:  Am»mmmmmtt 

and  fsiiiNi 
settUmtnt 
r<  rt  Raymty 
-  Ktx] 

Hi 
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London  miL^lit  have  been  advantageously  employed  in  lending  additional  attraction  to 

tins  publication.^ 


o 

Si 

a: 

o 


c 


1  [In  this  ssparate  shape  this  tract  was  a  re< 

print  with  additions  from  the  AC  E,  UUt.  and 
Ctfu'ii!.  Rc-.,  It  h;ui  a  "new  m.i])  (>f  the 

Ciitrukcc  uatiDU  "  which  it  is  claimed  was  drawn 
by  the  Indians  aixiut  1750^  with  the  names  put 
in  by  the  EnglMi.  A  later  map  of  the  region 
about  the  Tcnnei^scc  Kivcr  above  and  below 
Port  Loudon  appeared  as  **A  draught  of  the 
Cherokee  country  i*n  the  west  side  of  the  2\ 
mountains,  conmiunly  called  Uvcr  the  hiils, 


taken  by  Ilcnry  Timberlake,  when  he  was  in 

that  country  in  March,  1702:  Ukewise  the  names 
of  the  principal  hn  lUmcn  of  each  town  and  what 
numlK-r  of  lighting  men  they  send  to  war  "  [809 
in  all],  which  appeared  in  Timberlakc's  Memoirs, 
1765;  and  acain  in  Jefferys'  General  TofogrnpAy 
of  Xorlh  Amerua  and  Judies,  l^ndon, 

1768.  A  copy  of  Timberlake  with  the  map  is 
in  Harvard  College  library.  The  alwvc  fac- 
simile is  from  ilarm'»  Q^Utkorpt. —  Ed.J 
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Of  the  memoirs  of  Oglethorpe,  —  whose  life  Dr.  Johnson  desired  to  write,  and 
whom  Edmund  liurke  regarded  as  the  most  e.xtraordinary  person  of  whom  he  had 
read,  because  he  founded  a  province  and  lived  to  see  it  severed  from  the  empire 
which  created  it  and  erected  into  an  independent  State,  —  tliose  best  known  are 
A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  General  James  Oglethorpe,  presented  to  the  Georj^ia  Jfis- 
toriiitl  Society  by  Thomas  Spalding,  Esq.,  resident  member  of  the  same,  printed  in 
1840 ;  Bioiiraphical  Memorials  of  fames  Oglethorpe,  Founder  of  the  Colony  of  Geor- 
i^ia  in  Aorth  America,  by  Thaddeus  Mason  Harris,  D.  D.,  Hoston,  1841;'  Ufe  of 
James  Oi^lethorpe,  the  Founder  of  Georgia,  by  VVilliam  B.  O.  /'eabody,  constituting  a 
part  of  volume  ii.  of  the  second  series  of  The  Library  of  American  Biography,  con- 
ducted by  Jared  Sparks,  Boston.  1847,  and  based  mainly  upon  Dr.  Harris'  work;  and 
A  Memoir  of  General  James  Oj^lethorpe,  one  of  the  earliest  /Reformers  of  Prison 
Discipline  in  F.n inland  and  the  Founder  of  Georgia  in  .Imerica,  by  Robert  Wright^ 
London,  1S67.  The  advantages  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Wright  were  exceptionally  good,  and 
until  the  appearance  of  his  memoir  that  by  Dr.  Harris  was  justly  regarded  as  the 
best.- 

That  the  public  might  be  advised  of  the  benevolent  character  and  scope  of  the  un- 
dertaking, and  might  be  made  acquainted  with  the  designs  of  the  Trustees  with 
regard  to  the  proposed  colonization  of  (Georgia,  two  tracts  were  published  with  their 
sanction :  one  of  them,  prepared  by  Oglethorpe,  entitled  A  JVe^v  and  Accurate  Ac- 
count  of  the  Proi'inces  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  with  many  curious  and  use- 
ful Ohser-.'ations  on  the  Trade,  Navigation,  and  Plantations  of  Great  Britain  com- 
pared with  her  most  powerful  Maritime  Xeii;hbors  in  ancient  and  modern  Times, 
printed  in  London  in  1732;"  and  the  other,  written  by  Henjamin  Martyn,  Secretary 
of  the  Board,  entitled  Reasons  for  establishing  the  Colony  of  Georgia  with  regard  to 
the  Tratle  of  Great  Britain,  the  Increase  of  our  People,  and  the  Employment  and 
Support  it  will  afford  to  great  numbers  of  our  own  Poor  as  well  as  Foreign  perse- 
luted  Protestants,  with  some  account  of  the  Country  and  the  Designs  of  the  Trustees, 
London,  1733.'*  Well  considered  and  widely  circulated,  these  tracts  were  productive 
of  results  most  beneficial  to  the  Trust ' 


*  [This  was  reviewed  by  .Sparks  in  A'o.  Amer. 
Rev.,  I  ill.  p.  448.  —  Kn.] 

*  [The  stor\'  of  the  founding  of  Georgia  is 
necessarily  lold  in  general  histories  of  the 
United  States  (Haucruft,  Hildrcth,  Clay,  etc.), 
and  in  articles  on  Oglethor]>e  like  thu^c  in  the 
Southern  Quart.  Re7:,  iii.  40,  Temf>le  Bar,  1S7S 
(copied  into  Living  A ^i^e,  110.  1797),  and  All  the 
Year  Round,  xviii.  439.  —  Ed.] 

'  [It  was  reprinted  in  London  in  1733. 
editions  are  in  Harvard  College  library.  It 
was  again  reprinted  in  the  Georgia  Hist.  Soc. 
Collections,  i.  p.  42.  Cf.  Cartcr-Hrown,  iii.  no. 
494.  Grahame  (iii.  1S2)  calls  it  "niost  iiigen- 
ions  and  interesting,  though  somewhat  fanci- 
fully colored."  .Sahin  {Dictionary,  xiii,  nos.  56, 
846)  says  it  is  mostly  taken  from  Salmon's  Mod- 
ern fftstory,  4th  ed.,  iii.  p.  700.  —  Im>.] 

*  [It  was  issued  in  two  editions  in  1733; 
the  second  was  .iddcd,  iK'ginning  p.  43,  amoup 
other  matters  a  letter  of  ()glethor|)e  dated 
"camp  near  Savannah,  Feb.  10,  1732-3,"  with 
another  from  r;<»v.  Johnson,  of  .Smith  Carolina. 
It  h.ns  a  pl.iie  giving  a  distant  view  of  the  pro- 
jected town,  with  emblematic  accompanimeri 
in  the  foreground,  and  the  map  referred 


a  previous  i)age.  There  is  a  copy  of  the  second 
issue  in  Charles  Heane's  collection.  Cf.  also 
Carter  •  Brown,  iii.  511-13.  A  French  transla- 
tion was  issued  at  Amsterdam"  in  1737  in  the 
Recueit  de  Voyages  au  Nord,  vol.  i.x.,  with  the 
new  map  of  Georgia,  copied  from  the  English 
edition.  The  original  English  was  reprinted  in 
the  Georgia  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  i.  203.  —  El).] 

'  [When  the  sermon  of  Samuel  Smith,  Feb. 
23,  1730-31,  W.1S  printed  in  1733,  he  .idded  to  it 
Some  account  of  the  design  of  the  Trustees  for 
estaMishing  the  Colony  of  Georgia  in  Antfrica, 
which  was  accom]>anicd  by  the  map  referred 
to  in  the  i»rcceding  note  (Carter- Brown,  iii. 
no.  516).    The  charter  of  Georgia,  as  well  a» 
those  of  Maryland,  Connecticut,  Rho<le  Island, 
I'ennsvlvania,  and  Mn       '  I 
in  A  list  of  Copies  o  f  < 
sioners  /or  TVaii 
the Mm/^ 
It  l^^t 
m. 
Ci 
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The  developnvent  of  the  province  down  to  1741  is  described  and  the  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Trustees  for  the  conduct  of  the  plantation  and  for  the  observance 
of  its  inhabitants  are  preserved  in  An  Account  shewing  the  Progress  of  the  Colony  of 
Georgia  in  America  from  its  First  Establishment,  London,  1741.  This  pubHcation 
was  by  authority,  and  must  be  accepted  as  of  the  highest  importance,^ 

Of  hke  interest  and  value  are  An  Impartial  Enquiry  into  the  State  and  Utility  of 
the  Province  of  Georgia,  London,  1741,  —  appearing  anonymously,*  but  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Trustees,  and  intended  to  correct  certain  mischievous  reports  circulated 
with  regard  to  the  health  of  the  plantation,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  value  of  the 
products,  and  the  disabilities  under  which  Georgia  labored  because  of  restricted  land 
tenures,  and  by  reason  of  the  regulations  prohibiting  the  introduction  and  use  of  spir- 
ituous liquors  and  negro  slaves ;  and  A  State  of  the  Proi'ince  of  Georgia  attested 
upon  Oath  in  the  Court  of  Savannah^  Xovetnber  10,  1740.  London,  1742, — in  which 
the  superior  advantages  of  Georgia,  her  resources  and  capabilities,  are  favorably  con- 
sidered and  proclaimed.* 

The  history  of  the  Salzburgers  in  Georgia  may  be  learned  from  An  Extract  of  the 
jfournals  of  Mr.  Commissary  I  'on  Reck,  who  conducted  the  first  Transport  of  Salz- 
-burgers  to  Georgia;  and  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Bolsius,  one  of  their  Ministers,  giving 
■an  Account  of  their  I'oyage  to  and  happy  Settlement  in  the  Proi'ince,  published  by 
the  Directors  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  London,  1734;*  from 
Neuste  und  richtigste  Nachricht  x>on  der  Landschaft  Georgia  in  dem  Engellandis- 
chen  Amenca,  etc.,  von  f.  M.  R.,  Gottingen,  1746;*  from  De  Prastantia  Colonice 
Georgico-Anglicana  prce  Coloniis  aliis,*  et  seq.,  by  Joannes  Augustus  Urispergerus ; 
from  the  Urlsperger  Tracts,  which  present  with  wonderful  fidelity  and  minuteness  of 
details  all  events  connected  with  the  Sakburger  settlements  in  America ; '  and  from 


the  proceedings  of  the  people  of  Georgia  with  re- 
spect to  South  Carolifui  and  the  disputes  subsist- 
ing between  the  tiuo  Colonies.  Charlcstown,  1737. 
(Carter- Hrown,  iii.  no.  570;  lirinlcy,  ii.  no.  jiMki 
with  date,  1736;  the  Harvard  College  copy  is 
al»o  dated,  1736.)  —  Ed.] 

»  [It  is  al.so  a-scribcd  to  Bcnj.  Mart>'n.  It 
was  reprinted  at  Annapolis  im  1742,  and  is  in- 
cluded in  Force's  Tracts,  vol.  i.,  and  in  the 
Georgia  Hist,  Soe.  Collections,  ii.  p.  265.  Cf. 
Carler-Itrown,  iii.  no.  685.  The  original  is  in 
Harvard  College  library.  One  pa^^ai^e  in  this 
tract  (Force's  ed.,  p.  37)  reads:  "Mr.  Oglc- 
thorjx:  has  with  him  .Sir  Walter  Rawlcgh's  writ- 
ten journal,  aiul  by  the  latitude  of  the  place, 
tlie  marks  and  traditions  of  the  Indians,  ft  is 
the  very  first  place  where  he  went  on  shore, 
and  talked  with  the  Iiulians,  and  was  the  tirst 
Indian  they  ever  saw  ;  aiul  about  half  a  niiie 
from  Savannah  is  a  high  mount  of  earth,  under 
which  lies  their  chief  king.  And  the  Indians  in- 
Mr.  <  )pltthorpc  that  their  king  desired, 
he  died,  (hat  he  might  be  buried  on  the 
cd  with  that  great  good  man." 
u  I  I  ■  vcr  in  North  .\mer- 
—  Ed.] 
'  iments,  and  is 

/  C  'llfctions,  \. 

;  Harlow, 
in  one  of 
.  1  Tary  8a>*8 
\t\\xy  Mart>'n, 


he  has  good  authority  for  assigning  its  author- 
ship to  John  Tercivai,  Earl  of  Egmont.  —  El».] 
'  [This  tract  is  ascribed  to  William  Ste- 
phens ;  it  is  reprinted  in  Force's  Tracts,  i. ;  and 
in  the  Georgia  Htst.  Soe.  Collections,  ii.  p.  67. 
The  copy  in  Harvard  College  library,  Lon- 
don, without  date  [6374.14],  is  attributed  in 
manuscript  to  Patrick  Graham.  —  El>.] 

*  [This  little  volume  is  in  Harvard  College 
library;  as  is  also  Kurtgefasste  Nachricht  z-ott 
dem  Etablissentent  derer  Salzhurgischcn  Etui' 
granteu  tu  Ebeiuzer,  von  P.  G.  /".  von  Keck. 
Hamburg,  1777.  —  En.] 

^  [Sabin,  xiii.  no.  56S48.  —  Ed.] 

*  [This  tract  is  assigned  to  1747  in  the  Carter' 
Bnnvn  Catalogue,  iii.  no.  849,  and  in  the  Har- 
vard College  librar)'  catalogue.  —  Ed.] 

*  [This  imi>ortant  scries  of  tracts,  edited  at 
Halle,  in  (iermany,  by  Samuel  L' rls|)crgcr,  was 
begun  in  1734,  with  the  general  title,  Ausjfthr- 
Ikhe  A'achi  icht  von  den  Sal/tburgjsthctt  Ami- 
gran/en.  It  was  reissued  in  1735.  Judging 
from  the  co])ies  in  Harvard  College  library, 
both  editions  had  the  engraved  portrait  of 
Tomo-cathi,  with  his  nephew,  and  the  map  of 
Savannah  County.  The  1735  edition  had  a 
special  title  (following  tiie  general  one),  Der 
Ausfuhrlichcn  .Wn  hrit  htcii  von  der  KouiglUh' 
Groso  -  Brilannischen  Colonie  Salttburgischer 
Emigranten  in  .Amt  rua,  Erster  Theil.  In  the 
"vierte  continuation"  of  this  part  there  is  at 
p.  2073  the  large  folding  map  of  the  county 
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the  Sahburqers  and  their  Descendants,  beiuf^  the  history  of  a  Colony  of  German  Lu- 
theran Protestants  7uho  emit^rated  to  Georgia  in  \  734.  and  settled  at  Ebenczer,  twenty- 
five  miles  above  the  City  of  Savannah,  by  P.  A.  Strobel,  Baltimore,  1855.* 

To  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  and  to  the  London  Magazine  must  recourse  be  had 
for  valuable  letters  and  contemporaneous  documents  descriptive  of  the  colonization  of 
Georgia  and  the  development  of  the  plantation. 

There  is  in  Section  xxi.  of  Chapter  iii.  of  the  second  volume  of  Na't'igantiii m  atgtte 
Jtinerantiittn  liibliotheca,  or  a  Complete  Collection  of  I  'oyages  and  Travels,  etc.,  by 
John  Harris  (I^ndon,  1748),  a  "  History  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Present  State  of 
the  Colony  of  (leorgia."  It  is  prefaced  by  an  excellent  map  of  the  province,  and  is 
fortified  by  illustrative  documents.  In  its  twenty-five  quarto  pages  are  embraced  all 
the  noted  incidents  connected  with  the  early  life  of  the  colony  and  the  successful 
efforts  of  General  Oglethorpe  in  defending  the  southern  frontier  of  Georgia  against 
the  assaults  of  the  Spaniards.  The  value  of  this  contribution  cannot  well  be  over- 
estimated. 

Another  work  of  genuine  merit,  acquainting  us  specially  with  the  condition  of  Sa- 
vannah and  the  adj<icent  region,  with  the  settlement  of  Krederica,  and  with  those  pre- 
liminary negotiations  which  resulted  in  a  postponement  of  impending  hostilities  between 
Georgia  and  Florida,  is  A  Voyage  to  Georgia  begun  in  tht  year  1735,  etc.,  by  Francis- 
Moore,  London,  1744.' 


of  Savannah.  With  the  sixth  continuation  a 
•*  Zweyter  Theil "  begins,  with  a  general  title 
(1736),  and  a  "Drittcr  Thcil  "  includes  contin- 
uations no.  13  to  iS.  This  thirteenth  cuntin- 
nation  has  a  large  folding  plan  of  Kbenczer, 
showing  the  Savannah  River  at  the  bottom, 
with  a  ship  in  it,  and  it  was  published  by  Stut- 
ter in  Augsburg,  with  a  large  map  of  the  coast. 
The  set  is  rare,  and  the  Cartc-r-Brmvn  Catalogue 
(iii.  no.  541)  gives  a  collation,  and  adds  that 
"only  after  many  vcars'  seeking  and  the  pur- 
cha.se  <jf  several  inqwrfect  copies "  was  its  set 
conipleicd.  Harvard  College  library  has  a  set 
which  belonged  to  Klieling.  (Turcll's  Life  of 
Colman,  1 52.)  U  rlsperger  was  a  correspondent 
of  Uenjaniin  Colman,  of  Hoston.  Calvary,  of 
I5crlin,  had  for  sale  in  1SS5  the  correspondence 
of  Samuel  U  rlsperger  with  Frcscnius,  173S-56 
(29  letters),  held  at  100  marks. 

There  is  a  su]>plcmental  work  in  four  vol- 
umes, printed  at  Augsburg  in  1754-60,  bringing 
the  journal  down  to  1760,  Amcruanisclies  Aei'- 
tmuri-  t/'cAV.'.  It  is  also  in  Harvard  College 
library,  and  contains  the  mezzotint  portrait 
of  ]>ol/.ius,  the  senior  minister  of  Ebenezer, 
which  is  engraved  on  whikI  in  (lay's  Po/'.  /fist, 
tf  the  U.S.,\\\.  155.  Harvard  College  library 
has  also  a  part  of  the  journal,  with  the  same 
title  (.Augsburg,  1760),  which  seems  to  Ixrlong 
chronologically  after  the  liiird  part.  (Cf.  Bnu- 
ley  Citlitli\i^ue,  no.  3926.) 

Other  illustrative  publications  may  be  men- 
tioned: A'm  tze  Rt  latum  aiis  dcueti  <ms  Eti^,-l- 
land  erhitlteiten  Briefen  zvn  Jenen  nach  Gi  >>- 
^t'u  ff,/uitit.'n  z-oeyten  Transport  Sal: 
cki-r  Emigraitliit  (cf.  Lcclcrc,  Bibl.  Anut 
1867,  no.  1512;  Harrassowitr,  'St,  nc 
Auszug  dir  su  hcrn  mid  niUtlichen 


von  dem  Englischeii  America  hesonders  von  Car- 
olina und  der  frm  htbtiren  Lundscliafl  Georgia, 
etc.  .  .  .  von  IJ.  Manuel  Christian  Lolx;r,  Jena, 
without  year. 

Fred.  Mullcr  (Books  on  America,  1S77,  no. 
1679)  notes  C.  1).  Klcinknccht's  Ztntrlixssige 
Xachriiht  von  der  sc/ttotirxen  Schaafuud  Lam- 
nier-H<rerde,  Augsburg,  1 749,  as  containing  in 
an  appendix  Xaihrichten  von  den  Colonisten 
Geor^icns  ztt  Ebi-ii-Eter  in  America,  —  En.] 

'  [This  has  a  lithograph  of  the  Bolzius  like- 
ness in  the  L' rlsperger  Tracts.  Dr.  Spraguc 
{Ameriran  Ptdpil,  vol.  ix.  p.  vi.)  calls  the  Salz- 
burger  settlement  the  fourth  in  order  of  the 
Lutheran  immigrations  into  the  English  colo. 
nics.  The  same  volume  contains  a  notice  oi 
Holzius  by  Strobel.  —  En.] 

[Cf.  Field,  Ind.  Bibliog.,  no.  10S5;  Sabin, 
xii.  p.  336;  Carter-brown,  iii.  no.  776.  It  is 
reprinted  in  the  Corgta  Hist.  So(.  Colleclums, 
vol.  i.  A  London  dealer,  F.  S.  Ellis  (1S84,  no. 
204),  priced  a  copy  at  £^  los.  Three  other 
c<)ntLmi>i)rancous  tracts  ot  no  special  historical 
value  may  here  be  mentioned:  A  New  Vtyetge 
to  Geors^ia,  t<y  a  Young  Gentleman,  etc.,  to  which 
are  added,.-/  Curions  Ac<  '  '  '*  /  •  • 
by  an  HonouraHe  Person  A 
Poem  to  Jam. 

/' 
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A  most  detailed  statement  i*f  the  affairs  and  events  of  the  province  will  be  found 
in  the  three  octavo  volumes  constituting  the  diary  of  Colonel  William  Stephens,  for 
tome  time  mident  Secretary  in  Georgia  of  the  Trustees,  and,  upon  the  departure  of 
General  Oglethorpe,  advanced  to  the  responsffaJe  position  of  President  of  the  cotony, 

—  entitled  A  jfournal  of  the  Proceedings  in  Georgia  beginning  October  zot/i,  1 737,  which 
was  printed  in  London  in  1742.'  Of  this  work  but  a  limited  edition  was  published 
by  tlie  1  rustees,  and  a  complete  copy  is  very  difficult  to  find.  While  its  pages  are 
cambered  with  many  trivial  matters,  thia  rare  Journal  is  remarkable  for  accuracy 
ol  statement  and  minuteness  of  details.  Its  author  was  at  the  time  far  advanced 
in  years,  and  his  nnrrntivr  i>  not  infrequently  colored  liy  his  peculiar  reli<;ioiis  and 
political  notions.  He  was  a  firm  friend  of  tlie  colony,  an  honest  servant  of  the  Trust, 
and  In  all  things  most  obedient  and  loyal  tu  his  l<,ing.     Retired  upon  a  pension  of 

£ficty  he  spent  his  last  years  on  his  plantation,  near  the  mouth  of  Vernon  River,  which 

he  called  Bewlie  [lieaulieu]  because  of  a  6mcied  resemblani  e  to  the  manor  of  the 
Duke  of  Montague  in  the  New  Forest.  There,  about  the  middle  ol  August,  1753,  he 
died. 

In  the  Executive  Department  of  the  State  of  Georgia  may  be  seen  the  original 
MS.  folio  volume  containing  A  geutral  aee^unt  of  all  monies  and  tffiecis  recented  and 

expended  by  the  Trustees  for  t^ablishing  the  Colony  of  Georgia  in  America  (June 
1732-June  9,  17;-),  tlie  names  of  the  benefactors,  and  the  siims  contributed  and  the 
articles  given  l>y  them  in  aid  of  the  Trust.  This  carefully  written  and  unique  volume, 
the  entries,  charges,  and  discharges  of  which  are  certified  by  Harman  Verelst,  —  aC' 
countant  to  the  Trustees,  —  exhibits  a  complete  statement  of  the  finances  of  the  Trust 
from  its  inception  to  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  the  charter.' 

The  fullest  reports  ol  the  demonstration  of  General  Oglrthnrpe  aj5atnst  St.  .Aui^nstine 
are  contained  in  An  Jmpartiai  Account  of  the  Expedition  against  St.  Augustine 
under  General  Oglet/torpe^  occasioned  fy  the  suppresswn  of  ^  Re^f  made  fy  a  Com- 
mittee  of  the  General  Assembly  in  SMtk  Carolina^  transmitted  under  the  great  seal 
of  that  P)  01!  arc  to  their  Agent  in  England  in  order  to  be  print.-d:  udth  an  exact 
Plan  ff  till'  7,':.'H,  Castle,  and  Harbour  of  St.  Angus  tin,'  and  /hi-  adjacent  Coar.f  of 
Florida;  skewing  the  Disposition  of  our  Forces  on  thai  littterprize^  London,  1741 
in  751*  Report  of  the  C^mittee  of  both  Houses  of  Assembly  of  the  Produce  South 
CaroUna  appointed  U  enquire  into  the  causes  of  the  Disappointment  of  success  in  the 
late  Expedition  a^^aittst  St.  Augustine  itmh'r  cnrrtnand  •'/Central  Oglethorpe,  pub- 
lished by  the  order  of  both  Jf.'iiu  s,  Charlestown.  .S.  C,  and  London,  1 743;*  and  in 
The  Spanish  Hireling  detected,  being  a  Refutation  of  the  Several  Calumnies  and 
Falsehoods  in  a  late  Pamphlet  entituPd  An  lu^rtial  Accmtnt  of  the  Late  Expedition 
against  St.  Augustine  under  General  Oglethorpe^  by  George  Cadogan,  Lieutenant  in 
General  Oglethorpe's  Regiment^  etc.,  London,  1743.*  Grievous  was  the  di&appointment 

*  [The  work  is  in  three  vohimcs.  the  senmd       '  Carter-Brown,  iii  no.  714. 

cont.iining  "  .-V  state  of  th.it  Province  (Georgia)  *  [Haven's  Auti- - Reiolutionary  /'ublualtom 

as  attested  upon  oath  in  the  Court  of  Savan-  in  Tliomas's  f/ht.  of  Printing',  ii.  p.  47S.  The 

nah,  Nov.  to,  1740^**    (Cf.  Carter-Krown,  iii.  main  portion  of  this  report  is  given  in  Car- 

730.)    There  is  a  Copy  in  Harvard  College  roll's  ffist,  Colt,  of  So,  Caroiina^  ii.  p.  348. — 

library.  —  1 1).]  Kd.J 

*  [For  some  years  at  least  yearly  statements  *  (The  author  of  this  tract  was  George  Ca- 
of  the  finances  were  printed,  as  noted  in  a  do^an,  a  lieutenant  in  Op'cth  upc's  regiment 
ister  note  in  connection  with  Burton's  ser-  It  induced  the  author  of  tlie  impartial  Aaouui 
mon.  A  single  broadside  giving  such  a  state-  to  print  A  Full  Reply  to  Lkut.  Cad^n*s  Span- 
mcnt  is  preserved  in  Ilirv  ard  t  'ollc^c  lihrary  ts^  //ire/in:;,  itnd  Lienf.  iViidiir  ^  /yffrr  rrtiffrn- 
[123434];  and  in  the  same  library  is  a  folio  iii^  the  Aat<>n  at  Moosa,  London,  1743.  CL 
tract  called  The  General  Aeeount  ef  all  Monies  Carter-Brown,  iii.  nos.  yi'-S*  J  Sabin,  aiil.  no. 
««,/  F.ffnts,  etc..  London,  1736.  This  is  in  56845.  Both  tr.uts  .in.  in  Harvard  <" •  llec'.e 
good  part  reprinted  in  Bishop  Perry's  Hisl.  of  library.  Two  other  tracts  pcruin  to  this  con- 
the  American  Epsto/al  Church,  i  36a  ~En.|  troversy:  Beth  sides  rfthe  fuestion.'  an  inquiry 
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at  the  failure  of  the  expedition ;  unjust  and  harsh  were  the  criticisms  upon  its  leader. 
"  One  man  there  is,  my  Lords,"  said  the  Duke  of  Argyle  in  the  British  House  of 
Peers,  *'  whose  natural  generosity,  contempt  of  danger,  and  regard  for  the  public 
prompted  him  to  obviate  the  designs  of  the  Spaniards  and  to  attack  them  in  their 
own  territories :  a  man  wliom  by  long  acquaintance  I  can  confidently  affirm  to  have 
been  equal  to  his  undertaking,  and  to  have  learned  the  art  of  war  by  a  regular  edu- 
cation, who  yet  miscarried  in  the  design  only  for  want  of  supplies  necessary  to  suc- 
cess." ^ 

Of  his  successful  repulse  of  the  Spanish  attack  upon  the  island  of  St.  Simon,  the 
most  spirited  narratives  are  furnished  in  (ieneral  Oglethorpe's  official  report  of  the 
30th  of  July,  1742,  printed  in  the  3d  volume  of  the  Collections  of  the  Geori^ia  Histor- 
ical Society ;  in  the  letter  of  John  Smith  (who,  on  board  the  war  vessel  "Success," 
participated  in  the  naval  engagement),  written  from  Charlestown,  South  Carolina,  on 
the  14th  of  July,  1742,  and  printed  in  the  Daily  Advertiser ;  and  in  a  communication 
on  file  in  the  Public  Record  Office  in  London  among  the  Shaftesbury  Papers.'' 

That  harmony  did  not  always  obtain  among  the  Georgia  colonists,  and  that  disagree- 
ments between  the  governing  and  the  governed  were  sometimes  most  pronounced, 
must  be  admitted.  While  the  Trustees  endeavored  to  promote  the  development  of 
the  plantation  and  to  assure  the  public  of  the  progress  of  the  province,  malcontents 
there  were,  who  thwarted  their  plans,  questioned  the  expediency  of  their  regulations, 
and  openly  declared  that  their  misrule  and  the  partiality  of  the  Trust's  servants  were 
the  prolific  causes  of  disquietude  and  disaster.  That  General  Oglethorpe  may,  at 
times,  have  been  dictatorial  in  his  administration  of  affairs  is  quite  probable ;  and 
yet  it  must  be  admitted  that,  amid  the  dangers  which  environed  and  the  disturbing 
influences  which  beset  the  development  of  the  province,  an  iron  will  and  a  strong  arm 
were  indispensable  for  its  guidance  and  protection. 

The  publication,  in  the  interest  of  the  Trust,  of  the  two  pamphlets  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  one  entitled  An  Impartial  Inquiry  into  the  State  and  Utility  of  the  Prcn<ince 
of  Geor^i^ia,  London,  1741,'  and  the  other,  A  State  of  the  Prcn'ince  of  Georgia  attested 
upon  Oath  in  the  Court  of  Savannah,  Xoricmbtr  10,  1740,  London,  1742,*  —  both  ex- 
hibiting favorable  views  of  the  condition  of  the  colony  and  circulated  in  furtherance 
of  the  scheme  of  colonization, — so  irritated  these  malcontents  that  they  indulged  in 
several  rejoinders,  among  which  will  be  remembered  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Causes  that 
have  retarded  the  Progress  of  the  Colony  of  Geor^a  in  A  merica,  attested  upon  oath  : 
ieint,'  a  proper  Contrast  to  A  State  of  the  Pmnnce  of  Georgia  attested  upon  oath  ami 
some  other  misrepresentations  on  the  same  subject,  I^ndon,  1743.'  The  magistrates, 
both  at  Savannah  and  Frcdcrica,  were  therein  declared  to  be  oppressors  of  the  inhalv 
itants.  General  ()glethor])e  was  accused  of  tyranny  and  partiality.  It  will  be  observed 
that  most  of  the  supporting  affidavits  were  verified  outside  the  limits  of  Georgia.  A 


into  a  (ertttin  douf>fful  character  [Oglethorpe] 

lately  whttcncd  t>y  a  C  /   M  /,  which 

passed  to  a  second  editiun ;  and  The  Hirelitit^ 
Artifice  detectcii,  London,  1742. —  Kn.] 

1  [There  are  various  references  to  this  ex- 
pedition in  Jones'  Georgia,  i.  p.  335,  and  in 
his  Dead  Tmotts,  p.  91.  Watt  mentions  a 
Journal  of  an  Px/'cdidon  to  the  abates  of  St. 
Aui^ustine  conducted  by  General  Oi^lcthorf'c,  by 
(I.  L.  ('.impbcll,  London,  1744.  —  Ed.] 

'  (Cf.  references  in  the  Dead  Ti'u^hs  of  Geor- 
,^a,ip.  114,  and  more  at  length  in  Jones'  Gcor- 
f>ia,  i.  335,  353.  There  i;.  a  plan  of  Frederica 
in  the  Dead  Towns,  p.  45.  —  Kl).] 

■  [Carter-Brown,  iii.  no.  6S6.  No.  707  of  the 
same  catalogue  is  a  Journal  received  Feb.  4, 


/741,  by  the  Trustees,  from  William  Stnrns, 
Seeretary  ;  and  in  Harvard  College  library  is 
the  Resolution  of  the  Trustees,  March  S,  1741, 
relatin<;  to  the  grants  and  tenure  of  lands.  —  Kl>.] 
*  [Carter-Hrown,  iii.  no.  706.  Harvard  Col- 
lege library  catalogue  ascrilics  this  to  Patrick 
Graham.  —  Kn.] 

( Reprinted  in  the  Georgia  Hist.  Soe.  Coll., 
ii.  p.  87 :  cf.  ISarlow's  Rough  List,  nos.  S73-74- 
This  book,  which  has  an  appendix  of  docu- 
mcnt.s,  is  assi;;ned  to  Thomas  .Stephens  in  the 
Harvard  College  library  catalogue.  A  two- 
leaved  folio  tract  in  Harvard  College  library 
called  The  Hard  Case  of  the  distressed  f'eof-U 
of  Georgia,  dated  at  London,  .\pr.  26,  1742,  is 
signed  by  Stephens.  —  Kd.J 
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desire  to  sell  forbidden  articles,  and  to  ply  trades  for  irbich  special  licenses  had  been 
issued  to  others;  oi  position  to  the  regulation  which  prohibited  the  owners  of  cattle 

and  hogs  from  alldwiiiL,'  them  to  nm  at  large  on  the  common  and  in  the  streets  of 
Frederica;  alleged  misleasance  in  the  conduct  of  bailiffs  and  magistrates  in  tiie  dis- 
charge of  their  duties;  the  unprofitableness  of  labor,  overbearing  acts  committed  by 
those  in  authority,  and  similar  matters,  formed  the  burthen  of  these  sworn  complaints. 
While  they  tended  to  distract  the  public  mind  and  to  annoy  those  upon  whose  shoul* 
ders  rested  the  provincial  government,  they  fortunately  failed  in  producing  any  serious 
impression  either  within  the  colony  or  in  the  mother  country. 

Another  Jacobinical  tract  was  that  prepared  and  published  at  the  instigation  Dr. 
Patrick  Tailfer, — a  thorn  in  the  side  of  General  Oglethorpe,  to  whom,  under  the 
signature  of  "  The  Plain  Dealer,"  he  addressed  a  communication  upon  colonial  affairs 
full  of  complaint,  condemnation,  and  sarcasm.  He  was  the  chief  of  a  club  of  malcon- 
tents in  Savannah,  whose  conduct  became  so  notorious  that  they  were  forced,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1740,  to  quit  the  province  and  seeic  refuge  in  South  Carolina.  When  thus 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Georgia,  in  association  with  Hugh  Anderson,  David  Doug- 
las?, and  others,  he  caused  to  \>l-  printed  a  scurrilous  tract  entitled  .1  True  and  ///>- 
torical  Xarrative  pf  (he  Colony  of  Georgia  in  America  from  the  first  Si  ttleuit  nt  thereoj 
until  the  present  period,  etc.,  Charles-Town,  South  Carolina,  1741.^  The  episilc  dedi- 
catory is  addressed  to  General  Oglethorpe,  and  is  full  of  venom.  Craving  rum,  negro 
slaves,  and  fee-simple  titles  to  land,  such  disaffected  colonists  hesitated  not  to  malign 
the  authorities,  disquiet  tlie  settlers,  and  belie  the  true  condition  of  affairs.  Georgia 
wns  then  in  an  embarrassed  and  impoverished  situation.  Her  population  was  increas- 
ing but  slowly.  Labor  was  scarcely  remunerative.  Onerous  were  some  of  the  regtila- 
tions  of  the  Trustees,  and  the  Spanish  war  cloud  was  darkening  the  southern  confines 
of  the  province.  The  impression,  however,  which  Dr.  Tailfer  and  his  associates  sought 
to  convey  of  tlic  status  of  the  colony  was  exaggerated,  spitefu!,  and  without  warrant.' 

The  visit  of  1  omo-chi-chi  and  his  retinue  to  England  is  described  in  contemporane-' 
ous  numbers  ol  ^  Genttimatfs  Mt^atUu  and  of  the  Londam  Mfageutitu.  It  was  also 
commemorated  in  what  is  now  rarely  seen,  Gwrgia  m  Pc*m  ;  Tvmo-ehtKki^  tm  Odes  A 
copy  of  verses  on  Mr.  Oglethorpe'' s  second  voyat^e  to  Georgia,  "  Facies  non  omnibus  una, 
nec  divcrsa  tamen.''  I.ondon.  173^1  Twenty-two  years  afterwards  appeared  Tombo-chi- 
qui  or  The  American  Savage,  a  Dramatic  Entertainment  in  Three  Acis^  London,  1758. 
Although  printed  anonymously,  it  is  generally  attributed  to  Oeland.  Tlie  poet  Fre> 
neau,  at  a  later  date,  composed  an  ode  to  The  Dying  Indian  Tomo-ckequi.  In  the 
Gentleman^s  Magazine,  vol.  x.  p.  129,  is  an  interesting  letter  describing  the  last  mo- 
ments and  sepulture  of  tliis  noted  Mico.  In  his  Historical  Sketch  of  Tflnto-chi-thi, 
Mico  of  the  Vamacraics,  Albany,  |8(>8,  the  author  of  tliese  notes  endeavored  to  present 

all  that  is  known  of  this  distinguished  chief,  to  whose  friendship  and  aid  the  Colony 
of  Georgia  was  indebted  in  a  remarkable  degree. 


•  [It  wn>  reprinted  in  London,  174 r,  and  is 
included  in  Force's  Tracts,  vol.  i.,  and  in  Geor- 
fia  Hist.  Cotl^  vol.  il.  p.  T63.  Cf.  Carter-Brown, 
iii.  no.  696;  Brinti  v,  tm  ^922;  Harlow,  no.  850. 
There  is  a  copy  in  Harvard  College  library. 
F.  S.  Ellis,  of  London  ( 1884.  no.  106),  prices 
it  at  /3  s*.^Ed.1 

*  [Tyler  {Amer.  Lit.,  H.  292),  on  the  contrary, 
says  of  this  book:  "  Within  a  volume  of  onlv 
one  hundred  and  twelve  pages  is  compressed 
a  masterly  ?(tntetnen(  of  the  author's  allei;ed 
grievances  at  the  hands  of  Oglethorpe.  The 
book  gives  a  detailed  and  even  documentary 
account  of  the  rise  of  the  colony,  and  its  quick 


iinnu_r>'ion  in  sufferinc;  a;;fl  disaster,  through 
Oglethorpe's  selfishness,  greed,  desiwtism,  and 
fanatic  pursuit  of  social  chimeras.  .  .  .  What- 
ever may  be  the  truth  or  the  justice  of  this  book, 
it  15  abundantly  interesting,  and  if  any  one  has 
chanced  to  find  the  prerailing  rumor  of  Ogle- 
thorpe somewhat  nauseating  in  its  sweetness, 
he  may  here  easily  allay  their  unpleasant  effect. 
Certainly  as  a  polemic  it  is  one  of  the  most 
expert  pieces  of  writing  to  !x-  met  with  in  .  .nr 

erulv  literature.  It  never  bluster's  or  -mids. 
It  is  always  cool,  poised,  polite,  and  merciless." 
—  Eo.) 
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It  was  the  custom  of  the  Trustees  to  assemble  annually  and  listen  to  a  sermon  de- 
livered in  commendation  of  the  benevolent  scheme  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Some 
of  these  discourses  possess  historical  value,  although  most  of  them  are  simply  moral 
essays.' 

In  December,  1837,  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia  empowered  the  governor  of  the 
State  to  select  a  competent  person  to  procure  from  the  government  offices  in  London 
copies  of  all  records  and  documents  respecting  the  settlement  and  illustrating  the 
colonial  life  of  (ieorgia.  The  Kev.  Charles  Wallace  Howard  was  entrusted  with  tiie 
execution  of  this  mission.  He  returned  with  copies  of  documents  filling  twenty-two 
folio  volumes.  Fifteen  of  these  were  made  from  the  originals  on  file  in  the  office  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  six  from  those  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  and  the  remaining  vol- 
ume consisted  of  copies  of  important  documents  included  in  the  king's  library.'''  These 
MS.  volumes  arc  preserved  in  the  state  library  at  Atlanta.  While  they  embrace  many 
of  the  communications,  regulations,  reports,  treaties,  and  documents  illustrative  of  the 
colonial  life  of  Georgia,  they  do  not  exhaust  the  treasures  of  the  Public  Record  Office 
and  the  British  Museum. 

In  private  hands  in  England  are  several  original  MS.  volumes,  connected  with  the 
colonization  of  Georgia  and  detailing  the  acts  and  resolutions  of  the  Trustees. 
Prominent  among  them  are  two  quarto  volumes,  closely  written  in  the  neat,  small, 
round  hand  of  John  Percival,  the  first  Earl  of  Egmont  and  the  first  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  containing  the  original  manuscript  records  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Trustees  for  establishing  the  Colony  of  Georgia  in  America  from  June  14th,  1738,  to 
the  24th  of  May,  1744.'  They  contain  also  an  index  of  proceedings,  June,  1737,  to 
June,  173S,  together  with  some  memoranda  relating  to  the  proceedings  of  1745-46.  It 
is  probable  that  there  were  antecedent  volumes,  but  they  are  not  now  known. 

In  the  Department  of  State,  and  in  the  Executive  Department  of  Georgia,  are 
some  documents  of  great  historical  interest  connected  with  the  English  colonization 
of  Georgia.     The  Historical  Collections  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,*  in  four 


*  Among  those  which  have  been  preserved 
arc  sermons,  by  Samuel  Smith,  LL.  U.,  1731  ; 
by  John  Burton,  H.  D.,  1732;  by  Thomas  Run- 
dlc,  LL.  D.,  1733;  l*y  Stephen  Hales,  D.  D., 
'734;  by  George  Watt.s,  1735;  by  PhiMp  Bear- 
croft,  D.  D.,  1737  ;  by  William  Berriman,  D.  D., 
1738;  by  Edmund  Batcman,  D.  !>.,  1740;  by 
William  Best,  D.  D.,  1741  ;  by  James  King, 
D.  D.,  1742;  by  Lewis  Bruce,  \.  M.,  1743;  by 
Philip  Bcarcroft,  D.  D.,  1744 ;  by  Gloccstcr 
Ridley,  LL.  B.,  1745;  and  by  Thomas  Franck- 
lin,  M.  \.,  1749.  [Cf.  Carter-Brown,  iii.  nos. 
515,  52S,  530,  572,  59S.  Burton's  sermon  (Lon- 
don, 1733)  has  appended  to  it,  beginning  p.  33, 
"The  general  account  of  all  the  monies  and 
effects  rcccivctl  and  expended  by  the  trustees 
for  cstabli.shing  the  Colony  of  Georgia  ...  for 
one  whole  year,  « 732-33."  A  list  of  these  ser- 
mons is  given  in  Perry's  Ameriean  Episcopal 
Church,  vol.  i.  —  Ed.] 

'  [They  are  described  in  a  report  of  the  Geor- 
gia Historical  Society. —  Ed.1 

•  They  were  sold  in  London  in  Tuly,  18S1, 
by  Mr.  Henry  Stevens :  and, .  the  State 
of  Georcia  w.'  '  ir- 
chaser  of  then  d 
to  act,  and  the  volumes  |>  <^r 


hands,  but  have  recently  been  given  to  the 
State  by  Mr.  J.  .S.  Morgan,  the  London  banker. 
[Cf.  Stevens,  Hist.  Collections,  i.  p.  34.  Mr. 
Stevens  also  gives  in  his  Bibliotheca  Gcograpk- 
ica,  no.  2618,  some  curious  information  about 
other  MSS.  in  England,  being  records  kept  by 
William  Stephens,  the  Secretary  of  the  Colony, 
which  are  now  at  Thirlstanc  Ilouse,  Chelten- 
ham. K  Report  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  on  the  proposal 
of  the  Trustees  of  Georgia  to  surrender  their 
trust  to  the  Crown,  dated  Feb.  6,  1752,  is  noted 
in  vol.  61  of  the  Shelburne  MS.S.,  as  recorded 
in  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Hist.  MSS.  Commis- 
sion, p.  230 ;  and  also,  a  Report  of  the  same 
officer  011  the  prnptrcst  method  of  administer- 
ing the  government  after  the  surrender.  The 
opinion  of  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general  on 
the  king's  prerogative  to  receive  the  charter  of 
Georgia  (1751)  is  given  in  Chalmers'  Opinions  of 
Eminent  Laxoyers^  i.  p.  34.  —  Ed.] 

♦  [This  Society  was  organized  in  Dec,  1839. 
Cf.  Amer.  Quart.  Kei^.,  xii.  344;  Southern  Quart. 
R(V^  iii.  40 ;  The  Georgia  Hist.  Soe:,  iU  found- 
ers, patrons,  and  friends,  an  address  by  C.  C. 
Jones.  Jr.,  Savannah,  iSSi ;  Proceeding's  at  thi 
dedication  of  Hodgson  Hall,  1876.  —  Ed.] 
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volames,  contain  reprints  of  many  of  the  eariy  tracts  already  referred  to,  and  other 

papers  illustrative  of  Georgia  history.* 

In  t'nt  library  of  Harvard  UnivLthity,  Cnmbridge,  Massachusetts,  there  is  a  folio 
MS.  in  exccilcnl  preservaliun,  cntirlnl  Jltsiory  of  the  three  Priri'inccs^  South  Caro- 
lina, Lttori^ta,  ami  East  F/oruia,  by  Jolui  iiciani  U  illiara  de  Brahm,  surveyor-gcueral 
of  the  southern  provinces  of  North  America,  then  under  the  dominion  of  Great 
Britain,  and  illustrated  by  over  twenty  maps  and  plans.  The  portion  relating;  to 
r-j;ia  was,  in  1849,  edited  and  printed  with  extreme  arcnrnry  and  lypoj;^.ii)li:c.il 
elegance  by  Mr.  George  \Vyml)erley-Jones,  of  Savannah.  The  edition  was  Hnittcd  to 
forty«nine  copies.  Six  of  the  eight  maps  appertaining  to  Georgia  were  engraved.' 
This  puUication  constitutes  the  second  of  Mr.  Jones'  **Wonn5toe  quartos,"*  and  is 


>  Volume  I.  (1840)  contains  the  annivcr£.ary 
address  ol  the  Hon.  William  Law»  February  12. 

1S40,  reviewing  the  early  history  <jf  the  prov- 
.ince;  reprints  of  Oglethorpe's  New  and  Aicu- 
rate  Aceount  of  tht  Prttntues  tf  South  Carolina 
attii  Gcori^ia :  of  Francis  Mot)re's  Voyage  to 
Otorina  i>,xvn  hi  thi  year  1735; 
tied  Jxquiry  into  the  State  and  Utility  of  the 
Frouttne  of  Georgia,  and  of  Keasotts  for  Esfah- 
//;  ■  C^i(>»v  I'f  (iivrfpii  with  rexard  to  t/u 
Jraui  oj  Grml  tiriUiin  ;  together  with  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Spalding's  Sketek  the  life  t/ Ctnerat 
Jiimei  0;!ithorpt\ 

Volume  II.  (1842)  contains  the  Historical 
Discourse  of  Wiiliam  Bacon  Stevens,  M.  D.» 
•nnd  reprints  of  A  AVtt-  /  'tyai^e  to  Georgia,  &c. ; 
of  A  Statt  of  the  Provttue  of  Georgia  attested 
upon  Oath  in  the  Omrt  of  Savannah,  Notftmher 
10,  1740;  of  A  Brief  Ae<ount  of  the  causes  that 
have  retarded  the  progreis  of  the  Colony  of  Geor- 
pa,  &c. ;  of  A  tme  and  historieal  Narratri  e  of 
the  Colony  of  Georspa  in  America,  &c.,  by  I'atrick 
Tailfcr,  M.  T),.  lln-h  Andcrsnn.  M.  .\..  n;iviH 
Douglass,  and  others;  and  of  An  At  count  shiru>- 
ing  tht  Frt^m  1^  tht  Colony  of  Georgia  in 
Amerirri  frt^m  its  first  estahUshmetit,  &:c. 

Volume  III.,  part  i.,  conitiiits  of  A  Sietch  of 
the  Creek  Country  in  the  years  tf^  and  1799^  by 
Colonel  Benjamin  Hawkins,  with  a  valuable  in- 
troduaion  by  the  late  William  B.  Hodgson. 

Volume  III.  (1S75)  contains  letters  from  Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe  to  the  Trustees  and  others,  cov- 
ering a  period  from  October,  1735,  to  August, 
1744.  —  a  report  of  Governor  Sir  James  Writ^ht 
to  Lord  Dartmouth,  dated  September  20th,  1773, 
exhibiting  the  condition  of  the  Colony  of  Geor- 
gia,—  letters  from  Governor  Wright  to  the  Earl 
of  Dartmouth  and  Lord  (>corgc  (iermain,  from 
August  24th,  1774,  to  February  16th,  — 
an  Anniversary  Address  of  Colonel  Charles  C. 
Jones,  Jr.,  on  the  life,  services,  and  death  of 


Count  C;m:mir  Pulaski,  —  Tiifl  an  A( 


by 


Dr.  Richard  D.  Arnotd  commemorative  oi  the 
organisation  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society 
and  of  the  Savannah  Librnrv  Awi  ,  i.itinii. 

Volume  IV.  (1878)  contains  7he  Dead  Towns 
of  Georgia,  by  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.  (also  pul> 
Jishcd  sepantety),  and  lUnenmt  Okstrvatiem  fyt 


America,  reprinted  from  the  London  Magatine 
of  1745-6-  In  the  Dead  Towns  of  Georgia  the 
author  jK-rpctuates  the  almost  forpotten  memo- 
ries ot  Old  and  New  Iribenezer,  uf  Frederica,  of 
Abercom,  of  Sunbory,  of  Hardwick,  of  Peters- 
burg, and  of  lesser  towns  and  plantations,  unce 
vital  and  inlhicntial,  but  now  covered  with  the 
mantle  of  decay.  This  contribution  embraces  a 
large  portion  of  the  early  history  of  the  prov. 
ince,  and  re«  '»iinl-  xh*-  iu"-^iindes  and  the  mis- 
takes encountered  during  the  tiH>ch  of  coloniza- 
tion. It  is  illustrated  with  engraved  plans  of 
N'ew  Eljcne^cr,  I  Vcdi  rica,  .Sunbury,  Forf  Mnr- 
ns,  and  Hardwick,  and  revives  t/aditton<>  and 
recollections  of  persons  and  places  which  had 

become  fi  n    'tti  ti. 

To  the  Itinerant  Observations  in  Ameriea 
the  student  will  turn  with  pleasure  for  early 
impressions  of  the  province,  and  especially  of 
its  southern  conhnes. 

*  I.  Plan  of  Fbcnezer  and  its  fort, 
a.  Plan  of  Savannah  and  fortihcations* 

3.  Chart  of  Savannah  Sound. 

4.  Plan  and  profile  of  Fort  George  on  Cox- 

pur  Island. 

5.  I'trJi'Mi^  . )f  I', (ft  Barrington. 

6.  I'lan  and  view  of  Fort  IJarrington. 
(The  plan  of  Ebenezer  is  also  reproduced  by 

Col.  Jones  in  his  Dead  Towns  and  in  his  Hist, 
of  Georgia,  —  Ed.] 

'  [This  series  is  thus  entered  in  the  Harvard 
College  library  catalogue  :  — 

Wormsloc  quartos.  Edited  by  G-  Wymber- 
ley-Jones  De  Rome.  5  vol.  Wormsloe,  Ga. 
i847-^i.  and  sm.  P,  large  paper,  Name- 
ly:— 

i.  [Walton,  G.,  and  others.]  Observations 
upon  the  effects  of  ccrtam  late  political  sugges- 
tions. By  the  delegates  of  Georgia  (G.  W  alton, 
W.  Few,  k.  Howly].  1S47.  4°.  First  printed 
at  Philadelphia  in  1 781.  ai  copies  reprinted  s 
with  a  reproduction  of  the  original  title  page. 

ii.  De  Bkahm,  J.  G.  W.  Hislor)-  of  the 
province  of  Georgia.  1849.  4*-  ^  maps.  49 
copies  privatrlv  printed  fi^ni  a  part  of  a  man- 
uscript in  Harvard  College  library,  entitled  .- 
"Histoiy  of  the  three  provinces.  South  Caro 
Una,  Geoigia,  and  esst  Florida,** 
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justly  esteemed  not  only  for  its  typo^aphy  and  rarity,  but  also  for  its  historical 
value.  To  the  engineering  skill  of  Captain  de  Brahm  was  (ieorgia  indebted  for 
many  important  surveys  and  militar)'  defenses.  Through  his  instrumentality  were 
large  accessions  made  to  the  German  population  between  Savannah  and  New  Eben- 
ezer. 

Of  the  legislative  acts  passed  by  the  general  assemblies  of  Georgia  during  the  con. 
tinuance  of  the  royal  government,  many  are  retained  in  the  digests  of  Robert  and 
George  Watkins  (Philadelphia,  1800),  and  of  Marbury  and  Crawford.  Aware  of  the 
fact  that  numerous  omissions  existed,  Mr.  (ieorge  Wymberley-Jones  De  Renne 
caused  diligent  search  to  be  made  in  the  Public  Record  Office  in  London  for  all  acts 
originating  in  Georgia  which,  having  received  royal  sanction,  were  there  filed.  Exact 
copies  of  them  were  then  obtained  ;  but  Mr.  De  Renne's  death  occurred  before  he 
had  compassed  his  purpose  of  printing  the  transcripts.  His  widow,  Mrs.  Mary  De 
Renne,  carried  out  his  design  and  committed  the  editing  of  them  to  Charles  C. 
Jones,  Jr.,  LL.  D.  The  result  was  a  superb  quarto,  entitled  Acts  passed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia,  1755  to  1774,  now  Jirst  printed.  U'orms/oe. 
1 88 1.  The  edition  was  limited  to  forty-nine  copies.  In  this  volume  appears  no  act 
which  had  hitherto  found  its  way  into  type.  During  the  period  covered  by  this 
legislation,  James  Johnston  was  the  public  printer  in  Savannah.  Hy  him  were  many 
of  the  acts,  passed  by  the  various  assemblies,  first  printed,  —  sometimes  simply  as 
broadsides,  and  again  in  thin  quarto  pamphlets.  William  Ewen,  who,  at  a  later 
date,  was  president  of  the  Council  of  Safety,  carefully  preserved  these  printed  acts, 
and  caused  them  to  be  bound  in  a  volume  which  lies  before  us.  The  MS.  index 
is  in  his  handwriting.  It  is  the  only  complete  copy  of  these  colonial  laws,  printed 
contemporaneously  with  their  passage,  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  James 
Johnston  was  also  the  editor  and  printer  of  the  Georjpa  Gasct/e,  the  only  newspaper 
published  in  Georgia  prior  to  and  during  the  Revolution.  In  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  Atlanta  are  preserved  the  engrossed  original  acts  passed  by  the 
colonial  General  Assemblies  of  Georgia.  The  sanction  of  the  home  government 
was  requisite  to  impart  vitality  to  such  acts.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  they  had  re« 
ceived  the  approval  of  the  Governor  In  Council,  the  seal  of  the  colony  was  attached 
to  duplicate  originals.  One  was  lodged  with  the  proper  officer  in  Savannah,  and 
the  other  was  forwarded  for  the  consideration  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  for 
Trade  and  Plantations.  When  by  them  approved,  this  duplicate  original,  pro^^erly 
indorsed,  was  filed  in  London.  Detaching  the  colonial  seal  seems  to  have  been  the 
final  attestation  of  royal  sanction.  Of  the  action  of  the  home  government  the  coloniai 
authorities  were  notified  in  due  course. 

With  regard  to  the  sojourn  of  Rev.  John  Wesley  in  Georgia,  of  his  designs  and 
anticipations  in  visiting  the  colony,  and  of  the  disappointments  there  experienced, 
we  have  perhaps  the  fullest  memoranda  in  a  little  undated  volume  entitled  An  ex- 
tratt  of  the  Rev.  Afr.  fohn  fVes/ey^s  fournal  from  his  embarking  for  Georgia  to  his 
return  to  Ijjndon,  Bristol  :  printed  by  S.  and  V.  Farley.  It  gives  his  own  interpre- 
tation of  the  events,  trials,  and  disappointments  which  induced  him  so  speedily  to 


iii.  PiNt  KNF.v,  Mrs.  E.  (L.).  Journal  .ind 
letters  [July  i,  I75f>-Fcb.  27,  1762.  Edited 
by  Mrs.  H.  P.  Holbrook.]    Now  first  printed. 

1850.  4".  "  Privately  printed.  Limited  to  19 
copies." 

iv.  S.^RGENT,  W.  Diary  [relating  to  St. 
Clair's  expedition.    1791].    Now  first  printed. 

1851.  "Privately  printed.   Limit  '  '    ifi  cop- 

t--  M 


V.  GlORGiA  {Coiony  of)  — 


.•\cts  passed  by  the  assembly.  1755-74.  Now 
first  printed.  [Prepared  for  ])ublication  by  C. 
C.  Jones.  Jr.]  iSSi.  f®.  "Privately  printed. 
Limited  to  49  copies."  "The  materials  for  this 
work  were  obtained  from  the  public  record  of- 
fice in  London,  by  the  late  G.  \Vyml)erley-Jones 
Uc  Renne,  who  intended  himself  to  prepare 
them  for  the  press." 
Cf.  Sabin,  ii,  no.  7325.  —  Ed.] 
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abandon  a  held  of  labor  in  winch  ht-  had  .intiri]ialc(i  much  pleasure  and  success.'  In 
a  tract  published  in  London  in  1741,  c.tUed  A/t  Aicounl  0/  tnoncy  rueivtd  ami  dis- 


'  [The  lives  of  Wesley  as  touching  this  early 
experieoce  oi  bis  life,  as  well  as  illustrating  a 
moral  revolution,  which  took  within  its  range-  all 
the  English  coJonits  during  the  period  of  the 
present  volume,  may  properly  be  characterized 
here :  — 

The  introduction  to  Rig.i^'s  Living  IVtdtjr  is 

devoted  to  a  criticism  of  the  ditf-ri  '  t  :«cct>tint'; 
of  John  Wesley,  and  the  studciii  will  nud  fur- 
ther bibliographical  help  in  a  paper  on  "Wesley 
and  his  biographers,"  hy  W.  C  Hoyt  iu  the 
Al4ih0dist  Quarttrly,  vol.  viii. ;  in  the  article  in 
Allibone*B  IHet.  «f  Autkwt ;  in  Decanver's 
[Cavendcr  ps(ud\  list  of  b  ok-,  urittm  in  ref- 
utation of  Methodism  \  and  in  the  list  of  author- 
ities given  by  Southey  in  his  Life  cf  Westey. 

Wesley  left  three  literary  executors,  —  Coke, 
Moore*  and  Whitehead,  his  physician;  and  his 
journals  and  papers  were  put  into  the  bands  of 
the  last  named.  Coke  and  Moore,  however, 
acting  indepcn<lently,  were  the  tirst  to  pubi'-li 
a  hasty  memoir,  and  Whitehead  followed  in 
1793-96;  but  his  proved  to  be  the  work  of  a 
theological  ]inrtf'-:in.  A  memoir  bv  ILirnpfi^n 
wa*  ready  when  W  esley  died,  but  it  turned  out 
to  be  very  meagre. 

Next  i.ami;  the  life  bv  SouthLV  in  iS'c.  He 
had  no  sources  of  information  beyond  the  printed 
material  open  to  all ;  but  he  bad  literary  skill  to 
make  the  most  of  it,  and  appreciation  enough 
o(  his  subject  to  elevate  Wesley's  standing  in 
the  opinion  of  such  as  were  outside  of  his  com- 
munion. H::  accordingly  made  an  account  of  a 
^reat  moral  revolution,  which  has  b.cn  by  no 
means  superseded  in  popular  ';sefulncss. 

Now  followed  a  number  of  lives  intended  tO 
correct  fhr  rr]ir«'ser.!ations  '  f  i>tr  \i  us  biogra- 
phers, and  in  some  ca&es  to  otter  views  more  bat- 
isfactory  to  the  Methodists  themselves.  Moore, 
in  1824,  found  something  to  correct  in  the  ac- 
counts of  both  Whitehead  and  Suutbcy.  Wat- 
son, itt  1831,  aimed  to  displace  what  Southey 
had  said  unsatisf-ictory  to  the  sect,  and  to  cor- 
rect Southey's  chronological  order ;  but  he  made 
his  narrative  slight  and  incomplete.  5>outhey 
was,  however,  chittly  relied  upon  by  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant  in  her  sketch,  first  in  BiacinMods  Af^tg-, 
Oct.,  iSCiS.  and  later  in  her  Hist.  Sketches  of  the 
Reis^n  of  Giorge  J  I.  ;  but  while  Dr.  Kigg  ac- 
knowledges it  to  l>e  clever,  he  calls  it  full  of 
nu^onceptionj>.  Mrs.  Julia  Wedgwood,  in  her 
yirJkM  WietUy  attd  tht  Evatt^elkal  KeoetMn  tf 
tht-  Eighteenth  Century  (London,  1S70),  relied 
so  much  on  Southey,  us  the  Methudi&ls  say, 
that  she  neglected  bter  information ;  but  she  so 
far  accorcli  d  with  the  general  estimation  of  Wes- 
ley in  the  denomination  as  to  reject  bouthey's 
theory  of  his  ambition. 


In  the  general  hi.stories  of  Knglish  Method- 
ism, Wesley  necessarily  play^  n  conspicuous 
part,  and  their  authors  are  among  the  most  im*' 
portant  of  his  biographers.  The  first  volume 
of  George  Smith's  history  was  in  effect  a  life  of 
Wesley,  thoujjh  somewhat  incomplete  as  such ; 
but  in  Abel  Stevens's  opening  volumes  the  story 
i-.  ii  IlI  inorr  Cf>n'.plL;iv,  .itid  with  graphic  skill. 
1  htic  i»  an  e.\ceilent  account  of  thci»e  days  iu 
chapter  19  of  Earl  Stanhope's  History  af  Bmg- 
land,  and  a  careful  summary  is  given  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Pictorial  Hutory  of  Eng- 
Immt. 

The  rebitions  w  !ri  h  WcsU  v  sustained  tlu.  nigh- 
out  to  the  Established  Church  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  London  Qmritriy  Rtviiw  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Arthur,  and  by  Dr.  James  H.  Kigg,  the 
contribution  by  the  latter  being  subsequently 
enlarged  in  a  separate  book,  The  relations  of 
John  Wesley  and  cf  Wesltyati  Mi  thodism  to  the 
Church  of  England,  ttivcstigatcd  and  determined. 
2d  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  London,  1871. 
See  also  British  Quarterly  Heview,  Oct.,  1871, 
and  the  Conteni/f,  /\t.  r.'.  vn!.  txviii.  Curtt  i>, 
in  his  iiampton  lectures,  goes  over  the  ground 
also.  Uriin,  yaku  Wesley's  ptaee  in  Ckurtk  ttis- 
tory  (1S71),  prominently  claimed  ihit  Wesley 
was  a  revivalist  in  the  church,  and  not  a  dis- 
senter, and  aimed  to  add  to  our  previous  fcnowl> 
edge.  A  Catholic  view  of  him  is  given  by  Dr. 
J.  Ci.  Shea  in  the  Amer.  Otth,  Quart.  A«v.,  vii. 
p.  I. 

The  most  extensive  nairative,  considering 

W'esley  in  all  his  relations,  firivatc  as  well  as 
public,  the  result  of  seventeen  years'  l.ibor,  with 
the  advantage  of  much  new  material,  is  the  Lifif 
and  Tanrt  rf  W.  .', f,  by  Tycrman.  ft  i>,  how- 
ever, far  too  voiumnious  fur  the  general  reader. 
He  is  not  blind  to  Wesley's  faults,  and  some 
McthtKlists  »;.iy  he  is  not  in  sufficient  sympathy 
with  the  reformer  to  do  him  justice. 

Those  who  wish  compacter  estimates  of  the 
man,  with  only  narrative  enough  to  illustrate 
them,  will  find  such  in  Taylor's  Wesley  and 
Methodism,  where  the  philosophy  of  the  move- 
ment is  diseu^od  ;  in  Kigg's  Ldving  IVerliy, 
which  is  a  condensed  generalization  of  his  life, 
not  without  some  new  matter;  and  in  Dr.  Ham- 
ilton's article  in  Norlh  Bnti  h  A'it^<w,  which 
w  as  kindly  in  tone,  but  not  wholly  satisfactory  to 
the  Methodists. 

There  is  a  well-proportioned  epitome  of  his  life 
by  Leiievrc  in  French,  of  which  there  is  an  Kng- 
lish irdni>latiun,  John  IVuley,  his  Ltf<  and  Worict 
London,  1871.  Janes  has  made  Wesley  his  own 
histi'nan,  by  a  collocation  of  his  journals,  let- 
ters, etc.,  and  his  journals  have  been  separate- 
ly printed.   There  ia  a  aeparate  narrative  of 
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burscii  for  the  Orphan  House  in  Geort^ia,  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield  submits  a  full 
cxliibit  of  all  expenditures  made  up  to  that  time  in  the  erection  and  support  of  that 
institution.  To  it  is  prefixed  a  plan  of  the  building.*  His  efforts  to  convert  it  into  a 
college  arc  unfolded  in  A  Letter  to  his  Excellency  Governor  Wri^fht,  printed  in  Lon- 
don, 1768.  Appended  to  this  is  the  correspondence  which  passed  between  him  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  This  tract  is  illustrated  by  plans  and  elevations  of 
the  present  and  intended  structures,  and  by  a  plat  of  the  Orphan  House  lands. 
There  are  sermons  of  this  eloquent  divine  in  aid  of  this  charity,  and  journals  of 
journeys  and  voyages  undertaken  while  employed  in  soliciting  subscriptions.  His 
friend  and  companion,  the  Hon.  James  Habersham,  has  left  valuable  letters  explana- 
tory of  the  scope  and  administration  of  this  eleemosynary  project.  William  Bartram, 
who  visited  Hetliesda  in  1765,  wrote  a  pleasant  description  of  it.* 
Among  the  histories  of  (ieorgia  we  may  mention:  — 

An  Historical  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Colonies  of  South  Carolina 
and  Geor^'a,  London,  1779,'  in  two  volumes,  octavo.  Although  published  anony- 
mously, these  volumes  are  known  to  have  been  written  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Hewitt,* 
a  Presbyterian  clergyman  and  a  resident  of  Charlestown,  South  Carolina,  who  returned 
to  England  when  he  perceived  that  an  open  rupture  between  the  Crown  and  the  thir- 
teen American  Colonies  was  imminent.  While  in  this  work  the  colonial  history  of 
Georgia  is  given  at  some  length,  the  attention  of  the  author  was  mainly  occupied 
with  the  esta!)lishment  and  growth  of  the  Province  of  Carolina.  His  labors  ended 
with  the  dawn  of  the  Revolution. 


Wesley's  early  love,  Narrativt  of  a  remarkable 
Transaction,  etc.  A  paper  on  his  character  and 
opinions  in  earlier  life  is  in  the  London  Quart. 
Rev.,  vol.  xxxvii.  On  his  mission  to  Cieor- 
gia,  sec  Havid  Hogue  and  James  IJcnnett's  His- 
tory  of  Dissenters  from  16SS  to  1808,  London, 
1808-12,  in  4  volumes,  vol.  iii. ;  and  the  note  on 
his  trouble  with  Oglethorpe  in  Grahamc's  United 
S'ates  (Hoston  ed.,  iii.  p.  201). 

Lesser  accounts  and  miscellaneous  material 
will  l>e  found  in  Clarke's  Memoirs  of  the  JVcs- 
icy  Family  :  in  Clorric's  Eminent  Methodist  Min- 
isters ;  in  Larrabcc's  Wesley  and  his  Coadjutors  ; 
in  .Spraguc's  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  v. 
94;  in  J.  B.  Hagany's  paper  in  Harper's  Maf^a- 
tine,  vol.  xix.;  in  the  Galaxy,  Feb.,  1S74;  in  the 
Contemporary  Revje7v,  1S75  and  1876 j  in  Ma- 
dame (Xssoli's  Methodism  at  the  Fountain,  in  her 
Art,  Literature,  and  Drama;  and  in  W.  AL 
Punshon's  Lectures. 

Sec  also  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  v. ; 
Malcolm's  Index,  and  numerous  references  in 
Poole's  Index  to  Periodical  Literature,  p.  1398. 

Tyerman's  Oxfrd  Methodists  uses  the  mate- 
rial he  was  forced  to  leave  out  of  his  Life  of 
Wesley. 

The  portraits  of  Wesley  are  numerous.  Tver- 
man  gives  the  earliest  known;  and  it  was  taken 
(1743)  nearer  the  time  of  his  Georgia  visit  than 
any  other  which  we  have.  J.  C.  .Smith  in  his 
British  Mezzotint  Portraits  enumerates  a  scries 
(vol.  i.  pp.  64,  442;  ii.  600,  692,  773;  iii.  1365; 
iv.  1545,  1748).  — El).] 

*  [Cf.  the  view  of  the  building  given  in'  Stc- 
rens'  Georgia,  p.  352.  —  Ed.] 


2  [Whitcfield's  lal>ors  in  Georgia  are  sum- 
marized in  Tyerman's  Life  cf  Whitefield,  Lon- 
don, 1876,  with  references;  and  other  references 
are  in  I'oole's  Index  to  Periodical  Lit.,  p.  1406 
Hishop  Perry,  in  his  Ilist.  of  the  American  Epis- 
copal Church,  gives  the  bibliography  of  White- 
field's  fouriials,  and  a  chapter  on  "  The  Weslcys 
and  George  Whitefield  in  Georgia."  An  account 
by  bishop  Iteckwith  of  the  (Orphan  House  is 
contained  in  the  same  work. 

Foremost  among  the  opjionents  of  Whitefield 
was  .Mcxander  Garden,  an  Kpiscopal  clcrg)-man 
in  Charleston,  who  lived  in  the  colony  from  1720 
to  his  death  in  1756.  As  the  Commissan.-  of  the 
Hishop  of  London,  the  constructive  ecclesiastical 
head  of  the  colonies,  he  brought  much  jxjwcr  to 
aid  his  pronounced  opinions,  and  he  jjrosccuted 
Whitefield  with  vigor  both  in  the  ecclesiastical 
court  and  in  the  desk.  In  1743  Garden  reviewed 
his  course  in  a  letter  [A'^  E.  Ifist.  and  Gei/eal. 
Reff.,  xxiv.  117]  in  which  he  says:  "  liad  also  is 
the  present  state  of  the  poor  Orphan  House  in 
(ieorgia,  —  that  land  of  lies,  and  from  which  wc 
have  no  truth  but  what  they  can  neither  disguise 
nor  conceal.  The  whole  Colony  is  accounted 
here  one  great  lie,  from  the  beginning  to  thi.s 
day;  and  the  Orphan  House,  you  know,  is  a  part 
of  the  whole,  —  a  scandalous  bubble."  — Ed.J 

^  [Reprinted  with  editorial  annotations  and 
corrections  of  errors  in  15.  K.  Carroll's  Hist.  Col- 
lections of  South  Carolina,  New  York,  1S36,  vol.  i. 
—  El..] 

•  [This  name  is  variously  spelled  Hcwatt, 
Hewat.  Hewitt,  and  Hcwit.  Cf.  Drajton's  yiev 
of  So.  Carolina,  p.  175.  —  Ed.] 
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To  A  View  of  the  Constitution  of  the  British  Colonics  in  North  America  and  the 
fV^st  Indies  at  the  time  the  Civil  War  broke  out  on  the  Continent  of  America,  by 
Anthony  Stokes,  his  Majesty's  Chief  Justice  in  Georgia,  London,  17S3,  we  must 
refer  for  the  most  intelligent  history  of  the  civil  and  judicial  conduct  of  affairs  in 
Georgia  during  the  continuance  of  the  royal  government. 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  general  government  Mr.  Edward  Langworthy  — 
at  first  a  pupil  and  then  a  teacher  at  Whiterield's  Orphan  House,  afterwards  an  en- 
thusiastic "  Liberty  Boy,"  Secretary  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Georgia,  and  one 
of  the  early  representatives  from  that  State  in  the  Confederated  Congress  —  con- 
ceived the  design  of  writing  a  history  of  (ieorgia.  Of  fair  attainments,  and  person- 
ally acquainted  with  the  leading  men  and  transactions  of  the  period,  he  was  well 
qualified  for  the  task,  and  addressed  himself  with  energy  to  the  collection  of  mate- 
rials requisite  for  the  undertaking.  From  a  published  prospectus  of  the  work, 
printed  in  the  Georgia  Gazette,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  this  history  was  actually 
written.  Suitable  encouragement  not  having  been  extended,  the  contemj)lated  pub- 
lication was  never  made.  Mr.  Langworthy  died  at  KIkton,  in  Maryland,  early  in  the 
present  century,  and  all  efforts  to  recover  both  his  manuscripts  and  the  supporting 
documents  which  he  had  amassed  have  thus  far  failed. 

From  the  j)rcss  of  Seymour  and  Williams,  of  Savannah,  was  issued,  in  181 1,  the 
first  volume  of  Major  Hugh  McCall's  History  of  Georgia}  and  this  was  followed, 
in  i8i6,  by  the  second  volume  published  by  William  Thorne  Williams.  Oppressed 
by  physical  infirmities,  and  a  martyr  to  the  effects  of  exposures  and  dangers  experi- 
enced while  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution;  now  confined  to  his  couch, 
again  a  helpless  cripple  moving  only  in  an  easy-chair  upon  wheels  ;  dependent  for  a 
livelihood  upon  the  slender  salary  paid  to  him  as  city  jailer  of  .Savannah  ;  often  in- 
terrupted in  his  lalxjrs,  and  then,  during  intervals  of  pain,  writing  with  his  portfolio 
resting  upon  his  knees;  without  the  preliminary  education  requisite  for  the  scholarly 
accomplishment  of  such  a  serious  undertaking,  and  yet  fired  with  patriotic  zeal,  and 
anxious  to  wrest  from  impending  oblivion  the  fading  traditions  of  the  State  he  loved 
so  well,  and  whose  independence  he  had  imperilled  everything  to  secure.  —  Major 
McCall,  in  the  end,  compassed  a  narrative  which  is  highly  prized,  and  which,  in  its 
recital  of  events  connected  with  the  Revolutionary  period  and  the  part  borne  by 
Georgians  in  that  memorable  struggle,  is  invaluable.  He  borrowed  largely  from  Mr. 
Hewitt  in  depicting  the  colonial  life  of  Georgia.* 

As  early  as  March,  1841,  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  invited  Dr.  William  Uacon 
Stevens  to  undertake,  under  its  auspices,  the  preparation  of  a  new  and  complete  His- 
tory of  Georgia.  Lil)eral  aid  was  extended  to  him  in  his  labor,  and  of  its  two 
octavo  volumes,  one  was  published  in  1847  and  the  other  in  1859.'  This  author  brings 
his  history  down  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1798. 

In  1849  ^he  Rev.  George  White  published  in  Savannah  his  Statistics  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  and  this  was  followed,  six  years  afterwards,  by  his  more  comprehensive 
and  valuable  work  entitled  the  Historical  Collections  of  Georgia,  illustrated  with 
nearly  one  hundred  engravings,  and  published  by  Pudney  and  Russell,  of  New  York. 
In  this  volume  a  vast  mass  of  statistical,  documentary,  and  traditional  information  is 
presented ;  and  for  his  industry  the  author  is  entitled  to  much  commendation. 


'  [Cf.  Sabin,  x.  no.  42973;  ?'icld,  Indian 
Bihlios;.,  no.  972.  —  Ed.] 

'  [Mr.  Geo.  R.  Gilmer,  in  an  address  in  1851 
on  the  Literary  Progress  cf  Georgia,  said  of 
McCall's  history,  "  A  few  actors  in  the  scenes 
described  read  it  on  its  first  appearance  ;  it  was 
then  laid  upon  the  shelf,  seldom  to  be  taken 
from  it.  Ten  years  afterwards  15cvan  collected 
materials  for  the  purpose  of  improving  what 
McCall  had  executed  indifferently.  He  received 


so  tittle  sympathy  or  aid  in  his  undertaking  that 
he  never  conjplctcd  it."  —  Eu.] 

'  [.\  severe  criticism  api>eared  in  Obsenuitions 
on  Dr.  S/iivns's  History  of  Georgia,  Savannah, 
1849.  C.  K.  Adams'  AfanuaJ  of  Ilistoriial  Ref- 
erence, p.  559,  takes  a  favorable  view.  Hildrcth 
(ii.  371)  s|)caks  of  Stevens  as  a  "judicious  his- 
torian, who  has  written  from  very  full  mate- 
rials."—Ed.] 
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The  History  of  Georgia^  by  T.  S.  Arthur  and  W.  H.  Carpenter,  published  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1854,  and  constituting  one  of  Lippincott's  cabinet  histories,  is  a  meagre 
compendium  of  some  of  the  leading  events  in  the  life  of  the  Colony  and  State,  and 
does  not  claim  special  attention. 

In  his  History  of  AUibanm,  and  incidentally  of  Georgia  and  A/ississ:/>pi  (Charleston, 
S.  C,  1851)  Colonel  Albert  James  Tickett  furnishes  abundant  and  interesting  material 
illustrative  of  the  aboriginal  epoch;  and,  in  a  manner  both  intelligent  and  attractive, 
traces  the  colonization  of  the  territory  indicated  down  to  the  year  1820.* 

The  present  writer  has  already  printed  [1883]  the  first  two  volumes  of  History  of 
Georgia ;  and  his  preface  unfolds  liis  purpose  to  tell  the  story  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  a  period  within  the  memory  of  the  living.  The  two  volumes  thus  far  is- 
sued embrace  the  aboriginal  epoch,  a  narrative  of  discovery  and  early  exploration, 
schemes  of  colonization,  the  settlement  under  Oglethorpe,  and  the  life  of  the  iirov- 
ince  under  the  guidance  of  the  Trustees,  under  the  control  of  the  President  and 
Assistants,  under  the  supervision  of  royal  governors,  and  during  the  Revolutionarj* 
War.  They  conclude  with  the  erection  of  Georgia  into  an  independent  State.  All 
available  sources  of  information  have  been  utilized.  The  two  concluding  volumes, 
which  will  deal  with  Georgia  as  a  Commonwealth,  are  in  course  of  preparation. 

We  refrain  from  an  enumerati<jn  of  gazetteers,  historical  essays,  and  publications, 
partial  in  their  character,  which  relate  to  events  subsequent  to  what  may  be  properly 
termed  the  period  of  colonization. 


*  [In  two  volumes.  It  passed  to  a  second 
and  third  edition.  Pickett  is  spoken  of  as  a 
priv.ite  gentleman  and  planter  of  Alalxima,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  leisure  when  he 
wrote  his  histor)',  bringing  to  his  task  a  manly 
industry  and  generous  enthusiasm.    He  was  for- 


tunate in  being  able  to  procure  much  material 
which  had  been  hitherto  inedited;  manuscripts 
of  early  adventurers  in  the  territory,  who  were 
traders  among  the  red  men,  and  in  some  cases 
the  testimony  of  the  red  men  themselves. 
Southern  Quarterly  Review,  Jan.,  1852.  —  Ed.] 


Portraits  of  Oglethorpe.  The  likeness 
given  on  a  preceding  page  follows  a  print  by 
liurford,  after  a  painting  by  Ravenet,  of  which  a 
reduction  is  given  in  John  C.  Smith's  British 
Mezzotint  Portraits,  p.  12S.  There  is  a  note  on 
the  portrait  of  Oglethorpe  in  the  Min^atine  of 
American  History,  1S83,  p.  13S.  See  the  cm  in 
bishop  Perrv's  Anurican  Episcopal  ChurJt,  \. 
336. 

The  head  and  shoulders  of  this  ISurford  print 
are  given  in  the  histories  of  Georgia  by  Stevens 
anil  Jones;  and  in  Ciay's  Popular  History  of  the 
United  States,  iii.  143;  Cassell's  United  States, 
i.  4S1.  The  expre>sion  of  the  face  seems  to 
be  a  hard  one  to  eatcli,  for  the  engravings  have 
little  likeness  to  one  another 


The  medal  -  likeness  is  given  in  Harris's 
Oi^lethorpe,  together  with  the  arms  of  Ogle- 
thorpe. 

There  is  beside  the  verj'  familiar  full-length 
profile  view,  representing  Oglethorpe  as  a  very 
old  man,  sitting  at  the  sale  of  Dr.  Johj\son'» 
library,  which  is  given  in  some  editions  of  Uos- 
well's  Johnson ;  in  White's  Historical  Collec- 
tions of  Georgia,  I17;  in  Harris's  Oglethorpe ; 
in  (iay's  Popular  History  of  the  United  States, 
iii.  165;  in  the  Magazine  of  American  History, 
February,  1SS3,  p.  ill  ;  in  Dr.  Edward  Eggle- 
ston's  papers  on  the  English  Colonies  in  the 
Century  Aiagazinc,  and  in  various  other  places 
—  Eu. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  WARS  ON  THE  SEABOARD:  THE  STRUGGLE  IN 
ACADIA  AND  CAPE  BRETON. 

BY  CHARLES  C.  SMITH, 
TrtMUr^r  9/  the  Atassachusttts  HistarUal  Socitty. 

ALL  through  its  early  history  Acadia,  or  Nova  Scotia,  suffered  from 
the  insecurity  to  life  and  property  which  arose  from  its  repeated 
changes  of  masters.  Neither  France  nor  England  cared  much  for  a  region 
of  80  little  apparent  value ;  and  both  alike  regarded  it  merely  as  debatable 
ground,  or  as  a  convenient  make-weight  in  adjusting  the  balance  of  con- 
quests and  losses  elsewhere.  Nothing  was  done  to  render  it  a  safe  or 
attractive  home  for  immigrants ;  and  at  each  outbreak  of  war  in  the  Old 
World  its  soil  became  the  scene  of  skirmishes  and  massacres  in  which  In- 
dian allies  were  cotispicumis  ailments.  Whatever  the  turn  of  victory  here, 
little  regard  was  paid  to  it  in  settlin;^^  the  terms  of  peace.  There  was 
hardly  an  attempt  at  any  time  to  establish  a  permanent  control  over  the 
conquered  territory.  In  spite  of  the  capture  of  Port  Royal  by  I'hips  in 
1690,  and  the  annexation  of  Acadia  to  the  government  of  Massachusetts  in 
1692,  it  was  only  a  nominal  authority  which  England  had.  In  1691,  the 
French  again  took  formal  possession  of  Port  Royal  and  the  neighboring 
country.  In  the  next  year  an  ineffectual  attempt  was  made  to  recover  it ; 
and  this  was  followed  by  various  conflicts,  of  no  historical  importance,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  much-harassed  territoiy.  In  August,  1696,  the  famous 
Indian  fighter.  Captain  Benjamin  Church,  left  Boston  on  his  fourth  eastern 
expedition.  After  skirting  the  coast  of  Maine,  where  he  met  with  but  few 
Indians  and  no  enemies,  he  determined  to  proceed  up  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
There  he  captured  and  burned  Beaubassin,  or  Chignecto,  and  then  returned 
to  St.  John.  Subsequently  he  was  superseded  by  Colonel  John  Hathorne, 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  council,  and  an  attack  was  made  on  the 
French  fort  at  Nachouac,  or  Naxoat,  farther  up  the  river  ;  but  for  some  un- 
exjilaincd  reason  the  attack  was  not  pressed,  and  the  English  retreated 
shortly  after  they  landed.  "  No  notice,"  says  Hutchinson  in  his  History  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  "was  taken  of  any  loss  on  either  side,  cxxept  the  burn- 
incc  of  a  few  of  the  enemy's  houses;  nor  is  any  sufficient  rea.son  iitven  for 
relinquishing  the  dcsiL^n  so  suddenly."  '  By  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  in  the 
following  year  (1697)  Acadia  was  surrendered  to  France. 

^  Hutchin»on.  ilultfry  ,/  MiUSMhusetts  liiis;  ii.  05» 
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The  French  were  not  long  permitted  to  enjoy  the  restored  territory.  In 
May,  1704,  Church  was  again  placed  in  command  of  an  expedition  fitted 
out  at  lioston  against  the  French  and  Indians  in  the  eastern  country.  He 
had  been  expressly  forbidden  to  attack  Port  Royal,  and  after  burning  the 
little  town  of  Mines  nothing  was  accomplished  by  him.  Three  years  later, 
in  May,  1707,  another  expedition,  of  one  thousand  men,  sailed  from  Boston 
under  command  of  Colonel  March.  Port  Royal  was  regularly  invested, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  take  the  place  by  assault ;  but  through  the 
inefficiency  of  the  commander  it  was  a  total  failure.  Recmbarking  his 
little  army,  March  sailed  away  to  Casco  Bay,  where  he  was  superseded  by 
Captain  Wainwright,  the  second  in  command.  The  expedition  then  re- 
turned to  Port  Royal  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  fortifications  had  been  dil- 
igently strengthened,  and  after  a  brief  view  of  them  Wainwright  drew  off 
his  forces.  In  17 10  a  more  successful  attempt  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  was  made.  In  July  of  that  year  a  fleet  arrived  at  Boston  from  Eng- 
land to  take  part  in  a  combined  attack  on  Port  Royal.  In  pursuance  of 
orders  from  the  home  government,  four  regiments  were  raised  in  the  New 
England  colonies,  and  sailed  from  Boston  on  the  i8th  of  September.  The 
fleet  numbered  thirty-six  vessels,  exclusive  of  hospital  and  store  ships,  and 
on  board  were  the  four  New  England  regiments,  respectively  commanded 
by  Sir  Charles  Hobby,  Colonel  Tailer,  of  Massachusetts,  Colonel  Whiting, 
of  Connecticut,  and  Colonel  Walton,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  a  detachment 
of  marines  from  England.  Francis  Nicholson,  who  had  been  successively 
governor  of  New  York,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  had  the  chief  command. 
The  fleet,  with  the  exception  of  one  vessel  which  ran  ashore  and  was  lost, 
arrived  off  Port  Royal  on  the  24th  of  September.  The  garrison  was  in  no 
condition  to  resist  an  enemy,  and  the  forces  were  landed  without  opposi- 
tion. On  the  ist  of  October  three  batteries  were  opened  within  one  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  fort  ;  and  twenty-four  hours  afterward  the  French  capitu- 
lated. By  the  terms  of  the  surrender  the  garrison  was  to  be  transported 
to  France,  and  the  inhabitants  living  within  cannon-shot  of  Port  Royal  were 
to  be  protected  in  person  and  property  for  two  years,  on  taking  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  queen  of  England,  or  were  to  be  allowed  to  remove  to 
Canada  or  Newfoundland.'  The  name  of  Port  Royal  was  changed  to  An- 
napolis Royal  in  compliment  to  the  queen,  and  the  fort  was  at  once  garri- 
soned by  marines  and  volunteers  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Samuel 
Vetch,  who  had  been  selected  as  governor  in  case  the  expedition  should 
prove  successful.  Its  whole  cost  to  New  England  was  upward  of  twenty- 
three  thousand  pounds,  which  sum  was  afterward  repaid  by  the  mother 
country.  Acadia  never  again  came  under  I-'rench  control,  and  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  (17 13)  the  province  was  formally  ceded  to  Great  Britain 

*  The  articles  of  capitulation  arc  in  llutchin-  collection  of  ducutncnts  connected  with  the  caj> 

son's  Ilistiyry  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  ii.  182-1.84;  turc  of  Port  Royal,  obtained  from  the  Statc- 

and  the  first  volume  of  the  Coilictions  of  the  Taper  f  >ttice  in  London,  and  covering  forty-sit 

N(n>a  Siotiii  Historical  Society  contains  an  ample  printed  pages. 
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"according  to  its  ancient  limits."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  limits  were 
never  determined  ;  but  the  question  ceased  to  have  any  practical  im|X)r- 
tance  after  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  English,  though  it  was  reopened 
long  afterward  in  the  boundary  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States. 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  France  was  left  in  undisputed  possession  of 
Cape  Breton  ;  and  in  order  to  establish  a  check  on  the  English  in  Nova 
Scotia,  the  French  immediately  began  to  erect  .strong  fortifications  at  Lou- 
isbourg,  in  Cape  Breton,  and  invited  to  its  protection  the  French  inhab- 
itants of  Acadia  and  of  Newfoundland,  which  latter  had  also  been  ceded  to 
Great  Britain.  Placentia,  the  chief  settlement  in  Newfoundland,  was  ac- 
cordingly evacuated,  and  its  inhabitants  were  tran.sferred  to  Cape  Breton ; 
but  such  great  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  a  voluntar)-  removal  of 
the  Acadians  that  very  few  of  them  joined  their  fellow  countrymen.  They 
remained  in  their  old  homes,  to  be  only  a  source  of  an.xiety  and  danger  to 
their  English  masters.  At  the  surrender  of  Acadia  to  Great  Britain,  it  was 
estimated  by  Colonel  Vetch,  in  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  there 
were  about  twenty-five  hundred  French  inhabitants  in  the  country  ;  and 
even  at  that  early  date  he  pointed  out  that  their  removal  to  Cape  Breton 
would  leave  the  country  entirely  destitute  of  inhabitants,  and  make  the 
new  French  settlement  a  very  populous  colony,  "and  of  the  greatest  dan- 
ger and  damage  to  all  the  British  colonies,  as  well  as  the  universal  trade  of 
Great  Britain."  ^  Fully  persuaded  of  the  correctness  of  this  view,  the  suc- 
cessive British  governors  refused  to  permit  the  French  to  remove  to  Can- 
ada or  Cape  Breton,  and  persistently  endeavored  to  obtain  from  them  a  full 
recognition  of  the  British  sovereignty.  In  a  single  instance  —  in  1729  — 
Governor  Phillips  secured  from  the  French  inhabitants  on  the  Annapolis 
River  an  unconditional  submission  ;  but  with  this  e.xception  the  French 
would  never  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  without  an  express  exemption  from 
all  liability  to  bear  arms.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  this  concession  was 
never  made  by  any  one  in  authority  ;  and  in  the  two  instances  in  which  it 
was  apparently  granted  by  subordinate  officers,  their  action  was  repudiated 
by  their  superiors.  The  designation  "  Neutral  French,"  sometimes  given 
to  the  Acadians,  has  no  warrant  in  the  recognized  facts  of  history. 

Meanwhile  the  colony  remained  almost  stationary,  and  attracted  very  lit- 
tle notice  from  the  home  government.  In  August,  171 7,  General  Richard 
Phillips  was  appointed  governor,  which  office  he  retained  until  1749,  though 
he  resided  in  England  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  During  his  ab- 
sence the  small  colonial  affairs  were  successively  administered  by  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Annapolis,  John  Doucette,  who  held  office  from  171 7  to 
1726,-  and  afterward  by  the  lieutenant-governors  of  the  province,  Lawrence 
Armstrong  (i  725-1 739)  and  Paul  Mascarene  (1740- 1749).    Phillips  was 

•  Seleelions  from  the  Public  DiKumetits  of  the  transmitted  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  by  ^aul  Mas- 
Pruvince  of  Ninui  Scotia,  pp.  5,  6.  carcnc,  engineer.    It  is  given  in  the  Selecttons 

'•'  [A  description  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1720  was  from  the  Pub.  Docs,  of  A'ova  Scotia,  p.  39.  —  Ld.) 
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succeeded  by  Edward  Cornwallis  ;  but  Cornwallis  held  the  office  only  about 
three  years,  when  he  resigned,  and  General  Peregrine  Thomas  Hopson  was 
appointed  his  successor.  On  Hopson's  retirement,  within  a  few  months, 
the  government  was  administered  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  council, 
Charles  Lawrence,  who  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  in  1754,  and 
governor  in  1756. 

In  1744  war  again  broke  out  between  England  and  France,  and  the 
next  year  it  was  signalized  in  America  by  the  capture  of  Louisbourg.  Im- 
mediately on  learning  that  war  had  been  declared,  the  French  commander 
despatched  a  strong  force  to  Canso,  which  captured  the  English  garrison 
at  that  place  and  carried  them  prisoners  of  war  to  Louisbourg.  A  second 
expedition  was  sent  to  Annapolis  for  a  similar  purpose,  but  through  the 
prompt  action  of  Governor  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  it  failed  of  success. 
Aroused,  no  doubt,  by  these  occurrences,  Shirley  formed  the  plan  of  cap>- 
turing  Louisbourg;  and  early  in  January,  1745,  he  communicated  his  de- 
sign to  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  about  the  same  time 
wrote  to  Commodore  Warren,  commanding  the  British  fleet  in  the  West 
Indies,  for  cooperation.  His  plans  were  favorably  received,  not  only  by 
Massachusetts,  but  also  by  the  other  New  England  colonies.  Massachu- 
setts voted  to  raise  3,250  men  ;  Connecticut  $00  ;  and  New  Hampshire  and 
Rhode  Island  each  300.  The  chief  command  was  given  to  Sir  William 
Pepperrell,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Kittery  in  Maine,  of  unblemished  repu- 
tation and  great  personal  popularity  ;  and  the  .second  in  command  was 
Samuel  Waldo,  a  native  of  Boston,  but  at  that  time  also  a  resident  of 
Maine.^  The  chief  of  artillery  was  Richard  Gridley,  a  skilful  engineer, 
who,  in  June,  1775,  marked  out  the  redoubt  on  Bunker  Hill.  The  under- 
taking proved  to  be  so  popular  that  the  full  complement  of  men  was  raised 
within  two  months.  The  expedition  consisted  of  thirteen  armed  vessels, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Edward  Tyng,  with  upward  of  two  hundred 
guns,  and  of  about  ninety  transports.  They  were  directed  to  proceed  to 
Canso,  where  a  block  house  was  to  be  built,  the  stores  landed,  and  a  guard 
left  to  defend  them.  The  Mas.sachusetts  troops  sailed  from  Nantasket  on 
the  24th  of  March,  and  reached  Can.so  on  the  4th  of  April.  The  New 
Hampshire  forces  had  arrived  four  days  before  ;  the  Connecticut  troops 
reached  the  same  place  on  the  25th.    Hutchinson  adds,  with  grim  humor, 

Rhode  Island  waited  until  a  better  judgment  could  be  made  of  the  event, 
their  three  hundred  not  arriving  until  after  the  place  had  surrenderefd."  ^ 

The  works  at  Louisbourg  had  been  twenty-five  years  in  construction, 
and  though  still  incomplete  had  cost  between  five  and  six  millions  of  dol- 
lars.   They  were  thought  to  be  the  most  formidable  defences  in  America, 

*  [There  is  a  portrait  of  Waldo  in  Jos.  Wil-  of  that  colony  in  London,  Dec.  20,  1745  (A'.  J. 

Wimsnn'f.  /list.  0/ Bel/>ist,  Me-.,  \>.      —  Kd.]  Col.  /Records,  \\  145),  sets  forth  a  justification. 

History  of  Massii^hiisetls  Buy,  \\.  Mr.  John  Kusscll  liartlcit,  in  a  cha|>tcr  of  his 

[Views  of  this  sort  regarding  the  prudence  or  naval  history  of  Rhode  Island  {Historical  Afas^, 

apathy  of  Rhode  Island  were  current  at  the  xviii.  24.  94).  claims  that  the  position  of  the 

time,  and  Gov.  Wanton,  in  a  letter  to  the  agent  colony  has  been  misrepresented.  —  Ll>.] 
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and  covered  an  area  two  and  a  half  miles  in  circumference.  A  space  of 
about  two  hundred  yards  toward  the  sea  was  left  without  a  rampart  ;  but 
at  all  other  accessible  points  the  walls  were  iVdm  thirty  to  thirty-six  feet 
in  height,  with  a  ditch  eighty  feet  in  width.  Scattered  along  their  line 
were  six  bastions  and  three  batteries  with  embrasures  for  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight  cannon,  of  which  only  sixty-five  were  mounted,  and  sixteen  mor- 
tars. On  an  island  at  the  ejii ranee  of  the  harbor  was  a  battery  mouulcd 
with  thirty  guns ;  and  directly  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  was  the 
grand  battery^  mounting  twenty-eight  heavy  guns  and  two  eighteen-pound* 
ers.  The  entrance  to  the  town  on  the  land-side  was  over  a  draw-bridge 
defended  by  a  circular  battery  mounting  sixteen  cannon.  It  was  these 
strong  and  welUplanned  works  which  a  handful  of  New  England  farmers 
and  fishermen  undertook  to  capture  with  the  assistance  of  a  small  Eng- 
lish fleet 

Pepperrell  was  detained  by  the  ice  at  Canso  for  nearly  three  weeks,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  he  was  joined  by  Commodore  Warren  with  four 
ships,  carrying  one  hundred  and  eighty  guns.  The  combined  forces 
reached  Gabarus  Bay,  the  place  selected  for  a  landing,  on  the  morning 
of  the  30th  of  April  ;  and  it  was  not  until  that  time  that  the  French  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  impending  attack.  Two  days  later  the  grand  bat- 
tery fell  into  Pepperrell's  hands  through  a  fortunate  panic  which  seized 
the  French.  Thus  encouraged,  the  siege  was  pressed  with  vigor  under  very 
great  difficulties.  The  first  battery  was  erected  immediately  on  landing, 
and  opened  fire  at  once  ;  but  it  required  the  labor  of  fourteen  nights  to 
diaw  all  the  cannon  and  other  materials  across  the  morass  between  the 
landing-place  and  Louisbourg,  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  May  that 
the  fourth  battery  was  ready.  On  the  18th  of  May,  Tyng  in  the  '*  Massa- 
chusetts "  frigate  captured  a  French  ship  of  sixty-four  guns  and  five  hun- 
dred men,  heavily  laden  with  military  stores  for  Louisbourg.  This  success 
greatly  raised  the  spirits  of  the  besi^ers,  who,  slowly  but  steadily,  pushed 
forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  object.  Warren's  fleet  was  re- 
inforced by  the  arrival  of  three  large  ships  from  England  and  three  from 
Newfoundland  ;  the  land-gate  was  demolished  ;  serious  breaches  were  made 
in  the  walls  ;  and  by  the  middle  of  June  it  was  determined  to  attempt  a 
general  assault.  The  French  commander,  Duchambon,  saw  that  further 
resistance  would  be  useless,  and  on  the  i6th  he  capitulated  with  the  hon- 
ors of  war,  and  the  next  day  Pepperrell  took  possession  of  Louisbourg. 

By  the  capitulation  six  hundred  and  fifty  veteran  troops,  more  than 
thirteen  hundred  militia,  and  other  persons,  to  the  number  in  all  of  upward 
of  four  thousand,  agreed  not  to  bear  arms  against  Great  Britain  during 
the  war,  and  were  transported  to  France  in  fourteen  ships.  Seventy-six 
cannon  and  mortars  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  with  a  great 
quantity  of  military  stores  and  provisions.  The  number  killed  on  Llic  side 
of  the  French  was  three  hundred,  and  on  the  side  of  the  English  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty ;  but  subsequently  the  larter  suffered  heavily  by  disease* 
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and  at  one  time  so  many  as  fifteen  hundred  were  sick  from  exposure  and 
bad  weather.  Tidings  of  the  victory  created  great  joy  in  New  England, 
and  the  news  was  received  with  no  small  satisfaction  in  the  mother  coun- 
try. Pcpperrell  was  made  a  baronet,  Warren  an  admiral,  and  both  Shirley 


A  FRENXH  FRIGATE.1 

and  Pepperrell  were  commissioned  as  colonels.  Subsequently,  after  a 
delay  of  four  years.  Great  Britain  reimbursed  the  colonies  for  the  expenses 
of  the  expedition  to  the  amount  of  ;^200.000. 

The  capture  of  Louisbourg  was  by  far  the  most  important  event  in  the 
history  of  Nova  Scotia  during  the  war,  and  the  loss  of  so  important  a  place 

>  [After  a  cut  in  Paul  I^croix's  XVIII"^  Sihle,  p.  129.  —  Ed.] 
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was  a  keen  mortification  to  France.  As  soon  as  news  o£  the  fall  of  Louis- 
bourg  readied  the  French  government,  steps  were  taken  with  a  view  to 
its  recapture  and  to  the  punishment  of  the  English  colonists  by  destroying 
Boston  and  ravaging  the  New  England  coast.  In  June.  1746^  a  fleet  of 
deven  ships  of  the  line,  twenty  frigates,  thirty  transports,  and  two  fire- 
ships  was  despatched  for  this  purpose  under  command  of  Admiral  D'An- 
vtlle ;  but  the  enterprise  ended  in  a  disastrous  failure.  Contrary  winds 
prevailed  during  the  voyage,  and  on  nearing  the  i\:ru  rican  coast  a  violent 
storm  scattered  the  fleet,  drivinj^  some  of  the  ships  back  to  France  and 
others  to  the  West  Indies,  unci  wrecking  some  on  Sable  Island.  On 
the  lOth  of  September  D'Anvillc  cast  ancht)r  with  llic  remaining  vessels 
—  two  i>hips  and  a  few  transports  —  in  Chcbucto;  and  six  days  later  he 
died,  of  apojilexy,  it  is  said.  At  a  council  of  war  held  shortly  afterward  it 
was  (leteiniiiied  to  attack  Anna])olis,  against  the  judgment  of  Vicc-Admiral 
D'Kstourncllc,  who  had  assumed  the  command.  Exasperated,  apparently, 
at  this  decision,  he  commuted  suicide  in  a  fit  of  tcniporaiy  msanity.  This 
second  misfortune  was  followed  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  small-pox  among 
the  crews ;  and  finally  after  scuttling  some  of  the  vessels  the  officer  next  in 
command  returned  to  France  without  striking  a  single  blow.  In  the  spring 
of  the  following  year  another  expedition,  of  smaller  size,  was  despatched 
under  command  of  Admiral  De  la  Jonquiere ;  but  the  fleet  was  intercepted 
and  dispersed  off  Cape  Finisterre  by  the  English,  who  captured  nine  ships 
of  war  and  numerous  other  vessels. 

Meanwhile,  and  before  the  capture  of  Louisbourg^  the  French  had  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Annapolis,  from  which  the  besieging  force  was 
withdrawn  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  Louisbourg,  but  they  dfd  not  arrive 
until  a  month  after  its  surrender.  In  the  following  year  another  army 
of  Canadians  appeared  before  AnnapoHs  ;  but  the  place  seemed  to  be  so 
strong  and  well  defended  that  it  was  not  thought  prudent  to  press  the 
attack.  The  French  accordingly  withdrew  to  Chignccto  to  await  the  ar- 
rival of  reinforcements  expected  from  France.  While  stationed  there  they 
learned  that  a  small  body  of  New  luigland  troops,  under  Colonel  Noble, 
were  quartered  at  (irand  Pre,  and  measures  were  speedily  adopted  to  cut 
them  off.  The  attack  was  made  under  cover  of  a  snow-stuiia  at  an  early 
hour  on  the  morning  01  the  iiih  of  February.  1747.  It  was  a  complete 
surprise  to  the  English.  Noble,  who  was  in  bed  at  the  time,  was  killed 
fighting  in  his  shirt  A  desperate  conflict,  however,  ensued  from  house 
to  house,  and  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  the  English  capitulated  with 
the  honors  of  war.^  This  terminated  active  hostilities  in  Nova  Scotia, 
from  which  the  French  troops  shortly  afterward  withdrew.  By  the  dis- 
graceful peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  (174S)  England  surrendered  Louisbourg 
and  Cape  Breton  to  the  French,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  war  in  America 
ivere  lost. 

After  the  condusion  of  peace  it  was  determined  by  the  home  govern- 

'  [For  Mtborities,  see  /w/,  p.  448.— £0.] 
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ment  to  strengthen  their  hold  on  Nova  Scotia,  so  as  to  render  it  as  far  aus 
possible  a  bulwark  to  the  other  I-^nglish  colonics,  instead  of  a  source  of 
danger  to  them.  With  this  view  an  advertisement  was  inserted  in  the 
London  Gazette,  in  March,  1749,  setting  forth  "that  proper  encouragement 
will  be  given  to  such  of  the  officers  and  private  men,  lately  dismissed  his 
Majesty's  land  and  sea  service,  as  are  willing  to  accept  of  grants  of  land, 
and  to  settle  with  or  without  families  in  Nova  Scotia."  Fifty  acres  were 
to  be  allotted  to  every  soldier  or  sailor,  free  from  the  payment  of  rents  or 
taxes  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  after  which  they  were  not  to  be  required 
to  pay  more  than  one  shilling  per  annum  for  every  fif ^  acres ;  and  an 
additional  grant  of  ten  acres  for  each  pa«>n  in  a  family  was  promised. 
Larger  grants,  with  simUar  conditions,  were  to  be  made  to  the  ofBcors ; 
and  still  further  to  encourage  the  settlement  of  the  province  the  same  in- 
ducements were  offered  to  "carpenters,  shipwrights,  smiths,  masons,  join* 
crs,  brickmakers,  bricklayers,  and  all  other  artificers  necessary  in  building 
or  husbandry,  not  being  private  soldiers  or  seamen."  and  also  to  surgeons 
on  producing;  certificates  that  they  were  properly  qualified.  These  offers 
were  prc^tnptly  acceptetl  by  a  large  number  of  persons,  but  apparently  by 
not  so  many  as  was  anticipated. 

In  the  following  May  Edward  Cornwaliis,  then  a  member  of  Parliament, 
and  uncle  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Cornwaliis,  was  appointed  captain-gen- 
eral and  governor  in  chief,  and  at  once  embarked  for  Nova  Scotia  with  the 
new  settlers.  Ou  the  21st  of  June  he  arrived  in  Chebucto  harbor,  which 
all  the  officers  agreed  was  the  finest  harbor  they  had  ever  seen ;  and  early 
in  July  he  was  joined  by  the  transports,  thirteen  in  number,  having  on 
board  upward  of  twenty-five  hundred  immigrants.  The  shores  of  the  har- 
bor were  wooded  to  the  water's  edge,  "  no  clear  spot  to  be  seen  or  heard 
of."  ^  But  by  the  25d  of  the  month  more  than  twelve  acres  were  cleared, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  building.  A  month  later  the  plan  of  the 
town  was  fully  laid  out,  and  subsequently  a  line  of  palisades  was  erected 
around  the  town,  a  square  fort  was  built  on  the  hill,  and  a  space  thirty 
feet  wide  cleared  outside  of  the  defensive  line.  By  the  end  of  October 
three  hundred  houses  had  been  completed,  a  second  f<irt  had  been  built, 
and  an  order  had  been  sent  to  Boston  for  lamps  to  light  the  streets  in 
the  winter  nights.  Halifax,  as  the  new  town  was  called,  had  already  hop;un 
to  wear  the  appearance  of  a  settled  community;  and  in  little  mrc  than 
a  year  its  first  church  was  oj^jcned  for  religious  services.  From  the  first, 
the  growth  of  Halifa.x  was  strong  and  healthy  ;  and  it  soon  became  a  place 
of  coiisidcrable  importance.  So  early  as  1752  the  number  of  inhabitants 
amounted  to  more  than  four  thousand.  Stringent  rules  were  adopted  to 
insure  public  order  and  morality  ;  and  very  soon  the  governor  and  council 
proceeded  to  exercise  legislative  authority.'    But  their  right  to  do  this 

*  Letter  to  the  Dtikf  of  Bcdf'ini  in  Seltctiont  -  July  17,  1750,  a  prochimation  w-m  nrdirccl 
/rem  tkf  Public  Documents  of  the  rrovintt  of  to  be  publiiihcd  "  against  the  rctaUmg  i>f  spirit- 
/K«M  ScsUa^  p.  j6a  uous  Itquon  without  a  lieeMe.**  August  aStl^ 
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was  expressly  denied  by  the  law  officers  at  home.*  Accordingly,  in  the 
early  part  of  1757  a  plan  was  adopted  for  dividing  the  province  into  elec- 
toral districts,  for  the  choice  of  a  legislative  body,  and  was  sent  to  England 
for  approval.  Some  exceptions,  however,  were  taken  to  the  plan  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  October,  1758,  that  the  first  provincial  assembly  met  at  Hal- 
ifax, nineteen  members  being  present 

In  the  mean  time,  in  1755,  occurred  the  most  memorable  and  tragic 
event  in  the  whole  history  of  Nova  Scotia.  Though  England  and  France 
were  nominally  at  peace,  frequent  collisions  took  place  between  their  ad- 
herents in  Nova  Scotia  and  elsewhere  in  America.  Early  in  1755  it  was 
determined  to  dispossess  the  French  of  the  posts  which  they  had  estab- 
lished on  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  a  force  of  eighteen  hundred  men  was 
raised  in  New  England,  for  that  purpose,  under  Lieutenant-Colonels  Scott 
and  John  Winslow.  The  chief  command  of  the  expedition  was  given  to 
Colonel  Robert  Monckton,  an  officer  in  the  English  army.  The  first  and 
most  honorable  fruits  of  the  expedition  were  the  capture  of  the  French  forts 
at  Beausejour  and  at  Gaspereau,  both  of  which  surrendered  in  June.  A 
few  weeks  later  Winslow  became  a  chief  instrument  in  the  forcible  removal 
of  the  French  Acadians,  which  has  given  his  name  an  unenviable  noto- 
riety. It  was  a  task  apparently  at  which  his  whole  nature  relucted  ;  and 
over  and  over  again  he  wrote  in  his  letters  at  the  time  that  it  was  the  most 
disagreeable  duty  he  had  had  to  perform  in  his  whole  life.  But  he  did  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment,  and  carried  out  with  unfaltering  energy  the  com- 
mands of  his  superior  officers. 

For  more  than  a  generation  the  French  inhabitants  had  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king  of  England,  except  in  a  qualified  form. 
Upon  their  renewed  refusal,  in  July,  1755,  it  was  determined  to  take 
immediate  steps  for  their  removal,  in  accordance  with  a  previous  deci- 
sion, "  to  send  all  the  French  inhabitants  out  of  the  province,  if  they  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath  ;  "  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  provincial  council  of 
Nova  Scotia,  held  July  28th,  '*  after  mature  consideration,  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  that,  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  their  attempting  to 
return  and  molest  the  settlers  that  may  be  set  down  on  their  lands,  it 
would  be  most  proper  to  send  them  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  several 
colonies  on  the  continent,  and  that  a  sufficient  number  of  vessels  should 
be  hired  with  all  possible  expedition  for  that  purpose."  *  Accordingly 
orders  were  sent  to  Boston  to  charter  the  required  number  of  transports  ; 

a  second  proclamation  was  ordered  to  be  pub-  liquors  without  the  governor's   license,  shall 

lishcd,  and  "a  penalty  be  added  of  20  shillings  for  the  first  offence  sit  in  the  pillory  or  stocks 

sterling  for  each  offence,  to  be  paid  to  the  in-  for  one  hour,  and  for  the  second  offence  shall 

formers,  and  that  all  retailers  of  liquors  be  for-  receive  twenty  lashes." — Sfhctious  from  the  Pub- 

bid  on  the  same  penalty  to  entertain  any  com-  //<■  Documrnts,  pp.  570,  579,  603. 
pany  after  nine  at  night."    In  the  following       '  Ihid.,  p.  710. 

February,  it  was  "  Resolved,  that  over  and  above       '  Sflediotn  from  the  Public  Documents  of  Neva 

the  penalties  declared  by  former  AcLs  of  coun-  Scotia,  p.  266. 
ci],  any  person  convicted  of  selling  spirituous 
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and  on  the  nth  of  August  Governor  Lawrence  forwarded  detailed  instruc- 
tions to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Winslow,  commanding  at  Mines,  and  to  Major 
John  Handficld,  a  Nova  Scotia  officer,  commanding  at  Annapolis,  to  ship 
off  the  French  inhabitants  in  their  respective  neighborhoods.  As  the 
crops  were  not  yet  harvested,  and  there  was  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the 
transports,  the  orders  could  not  be  executed  until  the  autumn.  At  that 
time  they  were  carried  out  with  a  sternness  and  a  disregard  of  the  rights 
of  humanity  for  which  there  can  be  no  justification  or  c.xcu.se.  On  the 
same  day  on  which  the  instructions  were  issued  to  Winslow  and  Hand- 
field,  Governor  Lawrence  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  the  other  English  gov- 
ernors in  America,  expressing  the  opinion  that  there  was  not  the  least 
reason  to  doubt  of  their  concurrence,  and  his  hope  that  they  would  receive 
the  inhabitants  now  sent  '*  and  dispose  of  them  in  such  manner  as  may 
best  answer  our  design  in  preventing  their  reunion."  According  to  the 
official  instructions  five  hundred  persons  were  to  be  transported  to  North 
Carolina,  one  thousand  to  Virginia,  five  hundred  to  Maryland,  three  hun- 
dred to  Philadelphia,  two  hundred  to  New  York,  three  hundred  to  Con- 
necticut, and  two  hundred  to  Boston. 

On  the  4th  of  September  Winslow  issued  a  citation  to  the  inhabitants 
in  his  immediate  neighborhood  to  appear  and  receive  a  communication 
from  him.  The  next  day,  he  recorded  in  his  journal,  "  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon, the  French  inhabitants  appeared,  agreeably  to  their  citation,  at  the 
church  in  Grand  Pre,  amounting  to  four  hundred  and  eighteen  of  their  best 
men  ;  upon  which  I  ordered  a  table  to  be  set  in  the  centre  of  the  church, 
and,  having  attended  with  those  of  my  officers  who  were  off  g^ard,  deliv- 
ered them  by  interpreters  the  king's  orders."  After  a  brief  preamble  he 
proceeded  to  say,  "  The  part  of  duty  I  am  now  upon  is  what,  though 
necessary,  is  very  disagreeable  to  my  natural  make  and  temper,  as  I  know 
it  must  be  grievous  to  you  who  are  of  the  same  species.  But  it  is  not  my 
business  to  animadvert,  but  to  obey  such  orders  as  I  receive,  and  therefore 
without  hesitation  shall  deliver  you  his  Majesty's  orders  and  instructions." 
He  then  informed  them  that  all  their  lands,  cattle,  and  other  property, 
except  money  and  household  goods,  were  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  and  that 
all  the  French  inhabitants  were  to  be  removed  from  the  province.  They 
were,  however,  to  have  liberty  to  carry  their  money  and  as  many  of  their 
household  goods  as  could  be  conveniently  shipped  in  the  vessels  ;  and  he 
added,  "  I  shall  do  everything  in  my  power  that  all  those  goods  be  se- 
cured to  you,  and  that  you  are  not  molested  in  carrying  them  off,  and  also 
that  whole  families  go  in  the  same  vessel,  and  make  this  remove,  which  I 
am  sensible  must  give  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  as  easy  as  his  Majesty's 
service  will  admit,  and  hope  that  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  you  may 
fall  you  may  be  faithful  subjects,  a  peaceable  and  happy  people."  ^  Mean- 
while they  were  to  remain  under  the  inspection  of  the  troops.  Toward 
night  these  unhappy  victims,  "not  having  any  provisions  with  them,  and 

*  Winslow's  Journal  in  Collections  of  Nova  Srotia  Historical  Satiety,  iii.  94,  95. 
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pleading  hunger,  begged  for  bread,"  which  was  given  them,  and  orders 
were  then  issued  that  for  the  future  they  must  be  supplied  from  their 
respective  families.     "Thus  ended  the  memorable  5th  of  September,' 
"Winslow  wrote  in  his  journal,  "a  day  of  great  fatigue  and  trouble."* 

Shortly  afterward  the  first  prisoners  were  embarked  ;  but  great  delay 
occurred  in  shipping  them  off,  mainly  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  con- 
tractor to  arrive  with  the  provisions  at  the  expected  time,  and  it  was  not 
until  November  or  December  that  the  last  were  shipped.  The  whole  number 
sent  away  at  this  time  was  about  four  thousand.  There  was  also  a  great 
destruction  of  property  ;  and  in  the  district  under  command  of  Winslow 
very  nearly  seven  hundred  buildings  were  burned.  The  presence  of  the 
French  was  nowhere  welcome  in  the  colonies  to  which  they  were  sent ; 
and  they  doubtless  experienced  many  hardships.  The  governors  of  South 
Carolina  and  (Georgia  gave  them  permission  to  return,  much  to  the  surprise 
and  indignation  of  Governor  Lawrence  ;  ^  and  seven  boats,  with  ninety 
unhappy  men  who  had  coasted  along  shore  from  one  of  the  Southern 
colonies,  were  stopped  in  Massachusetts.  In  the  summer  of  1762  five 
transports  with  a  further  shipment  of  these  unfortunate  people  were  sent 
to  Boston,  but  the  General  Court  would  not  permit  them  to  land,  and  they 
were  ordered  to  return  to  Halifax.' 

The  removal  of  the  French  Acadians  from  their  homes  was  one  of  the 
saddest  episodes  in  modern  history,  and  no  one  now  will  attempt  to  justify 
it ;  but  it  should  be  added  that  the  genius  of  our  great  poet  has  thrown  a 
somewhat  false  and  distorted  light  over  the  character  of  the  victims.  They 
were  not  the  peaceful  and  simple-hearted  people  they  are  commonly  sup- 
posed to  have  been  ;  and  their  houses,  as  we  learn  from  contemporary  evi- 
dence, were  by  no  means  the  picturesque,  vine-clad,  and  strongly  built  cot- 
tages described  by  the  poet.  The  people  were  notably  quarrelsome  among 
themselves,  and  to  the  last  degree  superstitious.  They  were  wholly  under 
the  influence  of  priests  appointed  by  the  French  bishops,  and  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  representatives  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Quebec. 
Many  of  these  priests  were  quite  as  much  political  agents  as  religious 
teachers,  and  some  of  them  fell  under  the  censure  of  their  superiors  for 
going  too  much  outside  of  their  religious  functions.  Even  in  periods  when 
France  and  England  were  at  peace,  the  French  Acadians  were  a  source  of 
perpetual  danger  to  the  English  colonists.  Their  claim  to  a  qualified  alle- 
giance was  one  which  no  nation  then  or  now  could  sanction.  But  all  this 
does  not  justify  their  expulsion  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  executed, 
and  it  will  always  remain  a  foul  blot  on  the  history  of  Nova  Scotia.  The 
knowledge  of  these  facts,  however,  enables  us  to  understand  better  the  con- 
stant feeling  of  insecurity  under  which  the  English  settlers  lived,  and  which 
finally  resulted  in  the  removal  and  dispersion  of  the  French  under  circum- 
stances of  such  heartless  cruelty. 

*  Winslow's  Journal  in  Collections  of  Nova  «  Selections  from  the  PuMie  Documents  of  Nova 
Scotia  Historical  Society,  iii.  98.  Scotia,  pp.  302,  303. 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  329-334- 
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In  May  of  the  following  year,  war  was  again  declared  between  France 
and  England ;  and  two  years  later  Louisbourg  again  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  English.  In  May,  1758,  a  powerful  fleet  under  command  of  Admiral 
Boscawen  arrived  at  Halifax  for  the  purpose  of  recapturing  a  place  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  given  up.  The  fleet  consisted  of  twenty-three 
ships  of  the  line  and  eighteen  frigates,  beside  transports,  and  when  it  left 
Halifax  it  numbered  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  vessels.  With  it  was  a 
land  force,  under  Jeffery  Amherst,  of  upward  of  twelve  thousand  men. 
The  French  forces  at  Louisbourg  were  much  inferior,  and  consisted  of  only 
eight  ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates,  and  of  about  four  thousand  sol- 
diers. The  English  fleet  set  sail  from  Halifax  on  the  28th  of  May,  and  on 
the  8th  of  June  a  landing  was  effected  in  Gabarus  Bay.  The  next  day  the 
attack  began,  and  after  a  sharp  conflict  the  French  abandoned  and  de- 
stroyed two  important  batteries.  The  siege  was  then  pushed  by  regular 
approaches ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  26th  of  July  that  the  garrison  capitu- 
lated. By  the  terms  of  surrender  the  whole  garrison  were  to  become  pris- 
oners of  war  and  to  be  sent  to  England,  and  the  English  acquired  two  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  cannon  and  eighteen  mortars,  beside  great  quantities  of 
ammunition  and  military  stores.  All  the  vessels  of  war  had  been  captured 
or  destroyed  ;  but  their  crews,  to  the  number  of  upward  of  twenty-six  hun- 
dred men,  were  included  in  the  capitulation.  Two  years  later,  at  the  begin 
ning  of  1760,  orders  were  sent  from  England  to  demolish  the  fortress, 
render  the  harbor  impracticable,  and  transport  the  garrison  and  stores  to 
Halifax.  These  orders  were  carried  out  so  effectually  that  few  traces  of 
its  fortifications  remain,  and  the  place  is  inhabited  only  by  fishermen. 

A  year  after  the  surrender  of  Louisbourg  a  fatal  blow  was  struck  at  the 
French  power  in  America  by  the  capture  of  Quebec  ;  and  by  the  peace  of 
Paris,  in  February,  1763,  the  whole  of  Canada  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain. 
The  effects  of  this  cession,  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  independence  of 
the  principal  English  colonies,  cannot  easily  be  overestimated  ;  but  to  Nova 
Scotia  it  only  gave  immunity  from  the  fear  of  French  incursions,  without  in 
the  slightest  degree  weakening  the  attachment  of  the  inhabitants  to  Eng- 
land. 


CRITICAL  ESSAY  ON  THE  SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION. 

IN  recent  years  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  study  of  Acadian  historj'  by  local 
investigators,  and  important  documents  for  its  elucidation  have  been  obtained  from 
England  and  France,  and  the  provincial  archives  have  been  put  in  excellent  order  by  the 
commissioner  of  public  records.  To  his  intelligent  interest  in  the  subject  we  are  indebted 
for  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  it,  his  Selections  from 
the  Public  Documents  of  the  Pro^'ince  of  Noxia  Scotia.'^    This  volume  comprises  a  great 

'  StU<tions  from  the  Public  Documents  of  the  March  15,  1865.  Edited  by  Thomas  B.  Akins, 
Province  of  NoT<a  Scotia.  Published  under  a  D.  C.  L.,  Commissioner  of  Public  Records.  Tht 
Resolution  0/  the  House  of  Assembly,   passed     Translations  from  the  French  by  Benj.  Curren, 
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mass  of  valuable  papers  illustrative  of  the  history  of  Nova  Scotia  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, systematically  arranged.  The  first  part  consists  of  papers  relating  to  the  French 
Acadians,  1714-1755;  the  second  part,  of  papers  relating  to  their  forcible  removal  from 
the  province,  1755-1768  ;  the  third,  of  papers  relating  to  the  French  encroachments,  1749- 
1754,  and  the  war  in  North  America,  1 754-1 761  ;  the  fourth,  of  papers  relating  to  the  first 
settlement  of  Halifax,  1 749-1 756;  and  the  last  part,  of  papers  relating  to  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  a  representative  assembly  in  Nova  Scotia.  Mr.  Akins  has  added  a  sufficient 
number  of  biographical  and  other  notes,  and  has  inserted  a  conveniently  arranged  Index. 

Next  in  importance  to  this  volume  are  the  publications  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Historical 
Society,  which  was  formed  in  NS7S,  and  incorporated  in  1879.  Since  that  time  it  has 
printed  four  small  volumes  of  Collections,  comprising  many  valuable  papers.  Of  these 
the  most  important  is  the  journal  of  Colonel  Winslow  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
Acadians,  printed  (vol.  iii.  p.  114)  from  the  original  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  There  are  also  (vol.  i.  p.  liy)  the  diary  ot  the  surgeon, 
John  Thomas,  at  the  same  time,*  beside  a  journal  of  the  capture  of  Annapolis  in  1710,  a 
history  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Halifax,  and  other  pa|)ers  of  historical  interest  and  value. 
The  fourth  volume  contains  a  Memoir  of  Samuel  Vetch,  the  first  Fnglish  governor  of 
Nova  Scotia,  with  illustrative  documents,  and  the  journal  of  Colonel  John  Winslow,  dur- 
ing the  Siege  of  Beaus^jour,  in  1 755.' 

Another  work  of  great  authority,  as  well  for  the  later  as  for  the  early  history  of  Nova 
Scotia,  is  Murdoch's  History  of  Nova  Scotia?  Written  in  the  form  of  annals,  it  is  some- 
what confu.sed  in  arrangement,  and  a  reader  or  student  is  under  the  necessity  of  picking 
out  important  facts  from  a  great  mass  of  chaff;  but  it  is  a  work  of  wide  and  thorough  re- 
search, and  should  be  carefully  studied  by  every  one  who  wishes  to  learn  the  minute  facts 
of  Nova  Scotia  history. 

The  early  history  of  Nova  Scotia,  from  its  first  settlement  down  to  the  peace  of  Paris 
in  1763,  is  treated  with  much  fulness  by  James  Hannay  in  a  well-written  narrative,  which 
is  not,  however,  entirely  free  from  prejudice,  especially  against  the  New  England  colo* 
nies.*  But,  for  thoroughness  of  investigation  and  general  accuracy  of  statement,  Mr. 
Hannay  must  hold  a  high  place  among  local  historians.  Fortunately  his  labors  are  well 
8U];plemented  by  Duncan  Campbell's  History  of  aVoto  Scotia,^  wliich  was,  indeed,  pub- 
lished at  an  earlier  date,  but  which  is,  however,  very  meagre  for  the  period  when  Acadia 
was  a  French  colony. 

Beside  these,  there  are  several  county  and  town  histories,  of  which  the  best  is  Dr.  Pat- 
terson's History  of  Pictou.^  It  is  a  work  of  diligent  and  faithful  research,  gathering  up 
much  traditional  knowledge,  and  especially  full  in  details  respecting  the  origin  and  later 
fortunes  of  Pictou  Academy.  There  are  also  a  considerable  number  of  local  histories  in 
manuscript  in  the  archives  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society. 


D.  C.  L.  Halifax,  N.  S.,  1869.  8vo,  pp.  755. 
(See  further  in  F.ditorial  Notes  following  the 
present  chapter.  —  Ed.] 

'  [This  journal  had  already  been  printed  in 
the  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal  Res;.,  Oct.,  1879,  p. 

38.3I 

2  Report  and  Collections  of  the  Ntrva  Scotia 
Historical  Society.  Vols  i.-iv.  Halifax:  Printed 
at  the  Morning  Herald  Office.  1879-1885.  8vo, 
pp.  140,  160,  20S,  258. 

'  A  History  of  A^cwa  Scotia,  or  Acadie.  By 
Beamish  Murdoch,  Esq.,  Q.  C.    Halifax,  N.  S. 


1865-1867.  3  vols.  8vo,  pp.  XV.  and  543,  xiv.  and 
624,  xxiii.  and  613. 

♦  TTte  History  of  Acadia,  from  its  first  Dis- 
coi'ery  to  its  Surrender  to  England  by  the  Treaty 
of  Parti.  By  James  Hannay.  St.  John,  N.  B., 
1879.    8vo,  pp.  vii.  and  44a 

'  Nova  Scotia,  in  its  Historical,  Mercantile, 
and  Industrial  Relations.  By  Duncan  Campbell. 
Halifax,  N.S.   Montreal,  1873.   8vo,  pp.  548. 

«  A  History  of  tfu  County  of  Pictou,  Ncrva 
Scotia.  By  the  Rev.  George  Patterson,  D.  D. 
Montreal,  1877*   Svo,  pp.  471. 
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AUTHORITIES 

ON  THE  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WARS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  AND  ACADIA, 

1688-1763. 

By  the  Editor- 


A.  King  William's  War.  —  This  was  be- 
gun Aug.  13,  1688.  A  truce  was  concluded  by 
Captain  John  Aldcn  at  Sagadahock,  Nov.  19, 

1690.  (Flutchinson's  Massachusetts,  i.  404  ;  Mass. 
Hist.  Collections, xxu^.  11 2, from  the  Hutchinson 
papers.) 

Pike  and  Hutchinson's  instructions  for  making 
a  truce,  Nov.  9,  iGgo,  are  given  in  James  S.  I'ikc's 
NeTv  Puritan  (p.  128),  and  (p.  131)  the  .igrec- 
mcnt  at  Wells,  May  i,  1691. 

Sewall  (Letter  Book,  p.  119)  writes  Aug.  I, 

1691,  "The  truce  is  over  and  our  Indian  war  re- 
newed. The  enemy  attempted  to  surprise  Wells, 
but  were  disappointed  by  a  party  of  ours  [who] 
got  into  the  town  but  about  half  an  hour  be- 
fore." 

Submission  and  agreement  of  eastern  Indians 
at  Fort  William  Elenry,  in  Pemaquid,  Aug.  11, 
1693.  (.\fass.  Archives,  xxx.  338  ;  Mather's 
Magnalia  ;  New  Hampshire  Provincial  Papers, 
ii.  1 10 ;  Johnston's  Bristol,  Bremen,  and  Pema- 
quid, p.  193.) 

Accounts  of  the  French  capturing  vessels  in 
Massachusetts  Bay  (1694-95),  correspondence 
between  .Stoughton  and  Frontcnac  (1695),  and 
various  plans  for  French  expeditions  to  attack 
Boston  (1696-97,  1700-1704),  are  in  Collection  de 
manuscrits  relatij's  h  fhistoire  de  la  Nouvelle 
France  (Quebec,  1884),  vol.  ii. 

A  bill  to  encourage  the  war  against  the  en- 
emy is  in  the  Mass.  Archives,  xxx.  358.  Details 
of  Church's  expedition  in  1696  to  Nova  Scotia 
arc  given  in  Murdoch's  Nova  Scotia,  i.  233.  Cf. 
also  J.  S.  Pike's  Life  of  Robert  Pike,  the  New 
Puritan. 

Nicholas  Xoyes,  Ne70  Etti^land's  Duty  and 
Interest  to  he  a  Habitation  of  Justice  and  a  Moun- 
tain of  Holiness,  an  election  sermon,  Boston, 
1698  (Sabin's  Dictionary,  xiii.  no.  56,229;  Ha- 
ven's list  in  Thomas's  History  of  Printin/^,  ii.  p. 
343;  Carter-Brown,  ii.  1,546),  has  in  an  appendix 
(pp.  S9-99)  an  account  of  a  visit  of  Grindall 
Rawson  and  Samuel  Danforth  to  the  Indians 
within  the  province,  in  1698. 

Submission  of  the  eastern  Indians  at  Pcjcb- 
•cot  (Brunswick),  Jan.  7,  1699.  {New  Hampshire 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  ii.  265 ;  N.  H.  Provincial  Papers, 


ii.  299;  E.  E.  Bourne's  Wells  and  Kennebuni, 
ch.  XV. ;  Mass.  Archives,  xxx.  439.) 

Submission  of  the  eastern  Indians,  Sept.  8, 
1699.    {Mass.  Archives,  \\x.  447.) 

Various  documents  concerning  the  making  oC 
a  treaty  with  the  eastern  Indians,  1700-1701,  are 
also  in  Mass.  Archives,  vol.  xxx. 

The  events  of  this  war  arc  covered  in  Cotton 
Mather's  Decennium  Luttuosum,  an  history  of  re- 
markable  occurrences  in  the  long  war  .  .  .  from 
1688  to  1698,  Boston,  1699.  (Sibley's  Harvard 
Graduates,  iii.  p.  67.)  It  was  reprinted  m  the 
Magnolia. 

.\  detail  of  the  sources  on  the  different  at- 
tacks and  tights  of  this  war  is  given  in  Vol.  IV. 
of  the  present  work,  pp.  159-161. 

B.  Queen  Anne's  or  Governor  Dud- 
ley's War.  —  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  min- 
istry of  Queen  Anne  was  to  issue  a  declaration 
of  war  against  France,  May  15,  1702,  opening 
what  is  known  in  Europe  as  the  "  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession."  Governor  Dudley  in  June, 
1703.  went  to  Casco,  to  avert  by  a  conference 
the  Indian  participano'  in  the  war,  if  possible. 
Campbell,  the  Boston  postmaster,  in  one  of  his 
Public  Occurrences  says  that  Dudley  found  the 
Indians  at  the  eastward  "two  thirds  for  peace, 
and  one  third  for  war."  {Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Prot.^ 
ix.  495.)  These  latter  were  the  more  easterly 
tribes,  who  came  under  French  influence,  and 
in  -Aug.,  1703,  Dudley  issued  at  Boston  a  broad- 
side  declaration  .igainst  the  Penicooke  and  east- 
em  Indians.  (Haven's  list,  p.  351.)  Plunder 
and  massacre  along  the  frontier  settlements  at 
the  eastward  soon  convinced  the  people  of  New 
England  that  they  must  prepare  for  another 
murderous  war.  (Cf.  "  Indian  Troubles  on  the 
Coast  of  Maine,"  documents  in  Maine  Hist.  Coll., 

iii.  341.) 

The  first  organized  retaliatory  assault  was  the 
maritime  expedition  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  led  in 
1704  by  Col.  Benjamin  Church. 

Church's  own  part  in  this  expedition  is  set 
forth  in  the  Entertaining  Passages}  where  will 
be  found  Governor  Dudley's  instructions  to 
Church  (p.  104).  John  Gyles,  who  in  his  youth 


1  See  post  for  fac-simile  of  title-page 
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count  by  Pastour  de  Costebelle,  dated  at  Plai- 
aanot,  Oiet.  32, 1705,  in  the  posaesftion  of  Dr.  Gca 
H.  Moore,  which  has  been  printed  in  tht  Af(7j^. 
of  Amtr.  ULst.,  Feb.,  1S77.  Charlevoix  (Shea's 
translation,  iv.  172)  naturally  relishes  the  miseiy 

of  these  sLivagc;  better  than  he  doCB  the  equally 
brutal  buiiiucss  of  Church. 

Palfrey  (iv.  269)  found  in  the  Britiab  Colonial 
Office  a  paper  dated  Quebec,  Oct.  20,  1 705,  con- 
taining proposals  for  a  peace  between  New  Eng- 
land and  Canada,  in  which  Vaudreuil  *  suggested 
that  both  sides  should  "  hinder  all  acts  of  has* 
tility  "  on  the  part  of  the  Indians. 

Cf.  for  this  attempted  true*.  auiJ  lor  correspon- 
dence at  this  tine  between  Dudley  and  Vaudreuil, 
('\  Iu,iu'i!  J,-  matiuscrits  rtlati/s  <i  rhistoire  de  la 
Aotn-eile  J'ratue  (Quebec,  18S4),  vol.  ii.  pp. 

The  .Abcnakjs  continuing  to  disturb  the  bor- 
ders,^ Dudley  planned  an  attack  on  Port  Royal, 
which  should  be  carried  out,  and  be  no  longer 
a  threat;*  and  Subcrcasc,  then  in  C"im?iar.d 
there,  was  in  effect  surprised  in  June,  1707,31 
the  formidable  fleet  which  entered  the  basin. 
Inefficiency  in  the  English  commander,  Colonel 
March,  and  little  self-confidence  and  want  of  dis- 
cipiine  in  his  force,  led  to  the  abandonment  of 
the  attack  and  the  retirement  of  the  force  to 
C.asco  Bay,  where,  reinforced  and  reiiis]iirited 
by  a  commission  of  three  persons"  sent  trom 
angry  Ro<;ton,  it  returned  to  the  basin,  bat  ao 
complishcd  no  more  than  before.* 

These  successive  disappointments  fell  at  a  time 
when  the  two  Mathers  were  defeated  (tbrongh 

1  We  encounter  Gyles  frequently  as  commander  of  posts  in  the  eastern  country.  He  lived  latterly  at  Rox* 
bury,  Mass.,  and  publL-ihed  at  Boston,  in  1736,  Memoirs  of  the  odd  adventures,  strange  deliverances,  etc.,  in 
the  cafitivity  of  John  Gyles,  Esq.,  Commander  of  the  garrison  on  St.  George's  River.  This  book  is  of  great 
mrify.  There  t'«  a  copy  in  Harvard  College  library  [5315.14]  and  a  defective  one  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc 
library  (Catalogue,  p.  553).  One  is  noted  in  S.  G.  Drake's  Sale  Catalogue,  1S45,  which  seems  also  to  have 
been  imperfect.  Drake  in  reprinting  the  book  in  his  Tragedie  s  of  the  Wilderness,  Boston,  1846  (p.  75)^ 
alfrrrd  the  text  throu's;hi)tit.  It  was  perhaps  Drake's  crpv  which  is  note<i  in  the  Hriii-fy  Catalogue,  i.  no.  476, 
selling  ior  537.  It  was  again  reprinted  in  Cincinnati,  by  U  iiliam  Dodge,  in  1869,  but  lie  followed  Drake dis- 
ordered text.  (Cf.  Carter-Brown,  Oi.  no.  547 ;  M«m.  Hist.  Butoit,  iL  336;  Church,  Entertaining  Passagtt^ 
Dexter'«i  ed  .  i;  i*-;.  Jrt^ ;  Johnston,  Bristol,  Bremen,  and  PemaftM^  183;  J.  A.  VintOO's  GfUs  PamUf^  122; 
N.  E.  Hist,  (ieneal.  Reg.,  Jan.,  1867,  p.  49;  Oct.,  1867,  p.  361.) 

•  Shea's  CkarUv^x^  171. 

*  Sec  Vol  IV.  p  A?. 

♦  There  were  two  governors  of  Canada  of  this  name,  who  roust  not  be  confounded.  This  was  the  earlier. 
(  L'Abb6  J.  A.  Uaunult,  HblMntdds  AUnatis,         chaplerB  9-15  cover  *'Les  Abteskts  en  Canada  et 

en  Acadie,  1701-1753." 

*  John  Marshall's  diary  under  March,  1707,  notes  the  disinclination  of  the  people  to  agree  with  the  deter- 
mination of  Oie  Genenl  Court  to  make  a  descent  on  Port  RoyaL  (Mast.  Hist.  S^e.  Pr»e,,  AprQ,  1884,  p 

i;r/ )  There  are  in  the  CollefH-n  ManusLrili.  etc.  fOuelxjc.  i^S4),  two  papers  on  this  matter :  one  rlatcd 
Port  Royal,  June  26,  1707, "  Entreprisc  dcs  Angluis  contre  1' Acadie  "  (voL  IL  p.  464) ;  the  other  dated  July  6, 
*  Batreprise  dcs  Bautonnais  siir  rAcsdie  per  M.  Labat  (p.  477). 

'  Cdlonels  Hutchinson  and  Townsend.  .nut  T"hn  I.cvprett.  Letters  fmni  the  latter  respecting  the  expedi- 
tion are  in  C.  E.  Leverett's  Mtmoir  0/  John  Leverttt,  and  in  Quincy's  Hist,  of  Harvard  Univ.  Cf.  SiUejr's 
Varmird  Gradmatts,  IIL  i8(;.  I<|7;  Msrshall's  dhryin  Mass.  Mist.  S*e.  Prte.^  April.  1884,  p.  159. 

8  Hannay  {Acadia,  269)  judijes  Cliarlcvuix's  storicb  of  hand-tf>-hancl  fit;htinj^  as  larRely  fabulous.  Hutch' 
uuoo  (iL  IJ4)  prints  a  letter  from  Wainwright,  who  had  succeeded  March  in  command,  in  which  the  sorry 
•oBdMea  «f  the  men  Is  set  forth. 
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bail  been  a  captive  among  the  French  and  In- 
dians, when  y 

he    learned         yf  /     P  ^ 

scrvi  (1  as  in-  ^  Ir 

terprcter  ' 

and  Heutenant.1  Church'^  conduct  of  the  ex« 

pcdition,  which  had  promisLrl  nuuh  and  hael 
been  of  heavy  cost  to  the  province,  had  not  an- 
swered public  expectation,  and  crossed  the  judg- 
ment of  such  as  disapproved  the  making  of  retal- 
iatory cruelties  the  object  of  war.  This  view 
qualities  the  opinions  which  have  Ijccn  cxprcs.sed 
upon  Church's  exploits  by  Hutchinson  I//.  /. 
Afass.,  ii.  132);  Williamson  {Hist.  Maine,  ii.  47)  ; 
and  I'alfrey  {Hist.  N.  En§.y  iv.  259).  Hannay 
{Aeadiot  364)  calls  Church  **bgubaroiia.*'  It  is 

his  own  ¥tr,r\-  and  that  nf  PcnhaUoW  which  have 
given  rise  to  these  opinions. 

Church's  instructions  Itad  not  contemplated 
the  risks  of  an  attack  on  Port  Royal,  and  in  ig- 
norance of  this  Charlevoix  accuses  the  assail- 
ants of  want  of  coors^e,  and  Dr.  Shea,  in  edit- 
ing th.it  writer,''  stigmatizes  the  devastations  as 
"  inhuman  and  savage,"  and  refers  to  a  French 
account  in  Canada  DiKumetUs  ^  (III.  ii.  pp.  64.S- 
652)  called  "  Expeditions  faitcs  jiar  les  .\iii;lc>is 
de  la  \otivc11c  Angleterre  nti  I'nrt  Royal,  aux 
Mines  ct  a  lieaubassin  de  I'Acadie." 

The  French  early  the  next  year,  under  Suber- 
case,  inflicted  similar  rlevastation  upon  the  New- 
foundland coast,  though  the  forts  at  St.  John 
resisted  an  attack.    There  is  an  original  ac^ 
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Dudley's  contrivances,  as  was  alleged)  in  the 
contest  for  the  presidency  of  Harvard  College. 
This  outcome  made  for  Dudley  two  bitter  and 
unscrupulous  enemies,  and  any  abuse  they  might 
shower  upon  him  gained  a  ready  hearing  in  a 
belief,  prevalent  even  with  fair  people,  that  Dud- 
ley was  using  his  own  position  for  personal 
gain  in  illicit  trade  with  Acadia.  There  have 
been  reprinted  in  the  second  volume  of  the  SrwaJl 
Papers  three  testy  tracts  which  grew  out  of  this 
conjunction  of  affairs.  In 
them  Dudley  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of 
these  militan."  miscarriages, 
and  events  are  given  a  turn 
which  the  careful  historian 
finds  it  necessar)'  to  scrutinize  closely.* 

Palfrey  (iv.  273)  pictures  the  universal 
chagrin  and  details  the  efforts  to  shift  the 
blame  for  the  failure  of  this  expedition. 
Charlevoix  gives  a  pretty  full  account,  but 
his  editor  claims  that  the  English  chroniclers 
resort  to  vagueness  in  their  stories.  In  some 
copies  of  Diereville's  Relation  du  voyage  du  Port 
Royal  tie  PAcadie  (Amsterdam,  1710)  there  is  an 
appendix  on  the  1707  expedition,  taken  from 
the  Gazette  of  Feb.  25,  1708.' 


Events  were  tending  towards  a  more  strena 
ous  eff  ort  at  the  reduaion  of  Acadia.  Jeremiah 
Dummer,  in  London,  had  in  ijoy  presented  a 
memorial  to  the  ministry  arguing  that  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  belonged  of  right  to  New 
England.'  It  is  printed  in  The  Jm/>ifrtanee  and 
Advanli,i,e  of  Cape  Breton,  London,  1746.*  In 
April,  1709,  the  home  government  despatched 
orders  to  the  colonies'*  for  an  extended  move- 
ment on  Montreal  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain, 


and  another  on  Quebec  by  water, —  the  latter 
part  of  the  plan  falling  to  the  lot  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Rhode  Island,  who  were  promised  the 
cooperation  of  a  royal  fleet  and  a  force  of  vet- 
erans." Colonel  Vetch,  who  was  a  prime  mover 
in  the  proceeding,  brought  the  messages  of  the 


1  These  tracts  arc :  A  Memorial  of  the  Present  Deplorable  State  of  Nev  England,  with  the  many  disad- 
vantages it  lyes  under  by  the  mall-administration  of  their  present  Governor,  Joseph  Dudley,  Es<}.,  and  kis 
son  Paul  .  .  .  to  which  is  added  a  faithful  but  melancholy  account  of  several  barbarities  by  the  PreneA 
and  Indians  in  the  east  and  west  parts  of  New  England,  Printed  in  the  year  1707,  and  sold  . .  .  in  Boston. 
Two  thinKS  seem  clear  :  tlial  Cotton  Mather  incited,  perhaps  WTotc,  this  tract,  and  that  the  printing  was  done 
in  London.  It  is  not  known  that  there  is  a  copy  in  this  country,  and  the  reprint  was  made  from  one  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Dudley  or  some  friend  rejoined  in  the  second  tract,  not  without  violent  recriminations  upon  Mather :  A 
modest  enquiry  into  the  grounds  and  occasions  of  a  late  pamphlet  intituled  a  Memorial,  etc.  By  a  disittttT' 
ested  hand.    London.  1707.    (Carter-Drown,  iii.  no.  99;  Murphy,  i.  327.) 

The  third  tract  touches  particularly  the  present  expedition  :  The  Deplorable  State  of  New  England,  hf 
reason  of  a  covetous  and  treacherous  Governor  and  pusillanimous  Counsellors,  .  ,  .  to  which  is  added  an 
account  of  the  shameful  miscarriage  of  the  late  expedition  against  Port  Royal.  London,  1708.  (Har^•.  CoH 
library,  10396.80;  and  Carter-Brown,  iii.  no.  115.)  This  tract  was  reprinted  in  Boston  in  1720.  The  North 
Amer.  Rev.  (iii.  305)  says  that  thb  pamphlet  was  thought  to  have  been  written  by  the  Rev.  John  MigKinson,  of 
Salem,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two;  but  the  "  A.  H."  of  the  preface  is  probably  Alexander  Holmes.  (Sabin,  v. 
19,639.)  Palfrey  (iv.  304,  etc.)  thinks  that  its  smartness  and  pedantry  indicate  rather  Cotton  Mather  or 
John  Wise  (Brinlcy,  i.,  no.  285)  as  the  author. 

•  Stevens,  Bibliotheca  Geog.,  no.  887  ;  Field,  Indian  Bibliog.,  no.  428;  Brinlcy,  L  no.  83;  Sabin,  v.  20,128. 
The  Boston  Public  Library  has  a  Rouen  edition  of  1708.  The  Carter-Brown  (iii.  109, 137)  ha*  both  c<litions.  as 
has  Mr.  Barlow  {Rough  List,  nos.  784,  789,  790).  The  full  title  of  the  Rouen  edition  is :  Relation  du  tvyagr 
du  Port  Royal  de  fAcadie  on  de  la  Nouvelle  Prance,  dans  laquelle  on  voit  un  detail  des  divers  mouvements 
de  la  mer  dans  une  trcrversee  de  long  cours  ;  la  description  du  Pats,  les  occupations  des  Francois  qui  y 
tont  elahlis,  les  maniires  des  differentes  nations  sauvages,  leurs  superstitions  et  leurs  chasses.  crvee  une  dis- 
sertation exacte  sur  le  Castor.  Ensuite  de  la  relation,  on  y  a  ajoute  le  detail  d^un  combat  donne  entrt 
Us  Francois  et  les  Acadiens  contre  les  Anglois. 

»  Jeremiah  Dummer's  memorial,  Sept.  10,  1709,  setting  forth  that  the  French  possessions  on  the  river  of 
Canada  do  of  right  belong  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.    (Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  xxi.  231.) 

•  Carter-Brown,  iii.  no.  823. 

»  Cf.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.  N.  K.,  v.  72 ;  A^.  E.  H.  and  Gen.  Reg.,  1870,  p.  129,  etc. 

•  Palfrey,  iv.  275,  quotes  Sunderland's  instructions  to  Dudley  from  the  British  Colonial  Papers.  The  profr 
lamation  which  the  British  agents  issued  on  their  arrival,  with  Dudley's  approval,  is  in  the  Mass.  Archivtx 
Vetch  had  as  early  as  1701  been  engaged  in  traffic  up  the  St.  Lawrence.  Cf.  Journal  of  the  voyage  of  th* 
sloop  Mary  from  Quebec,  1701,  with  introduction  and  notes  by  E.  B.  O'Callaghan,  Albany,  1866.  Through 
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royal  pleasure,  and  was  made  the  adjutant-gen- 
eral of  the  commander,  Francis  Nicholson ;  but 
the  promised  ticct  did  not  come,  and  the  few 
king's  ships  which  were  in  Boston  were  held 
aloof  by  their  commanders,  and  a  project  to  turn 
the  troops,  already  massed  in  Boston,  against 
Port  Royal,  since  there  was  no  chance  of  suc- 
cess against  Quebec  unaided,  was  abandoned  for 
want  of  the  convoy  these  royal  ships  might  have 
afforded.'  Nicholson,  the  companion  of  Vetch, 
returned  to  England,*  and  the  next  year  {1710) 


tion  covering  the  journal  of  Col.  Nicholson  dur- 
ing the  siege,  with  correspondence  appertaining, 
and  these  papers  from  the  Record  OtTice,  Lon- 
don, are  printed  in  the  Nova  Scotia  Hist.  See- 
Coilections,  i.  p.  as  (p.  64)  is  also  a  jounial 
from  the  Boston  \ews-Letter  oi  Nov.  6,  17 10.  Sa- 
bin  (ix.  no.  36,703)  notes  a  very  rare  tract :  Jour- 
nal of  an  Expedition  performed  by  the  forces  of 
cur  Soveraipt  Lady  Anne,  Queen,  etc.,  under  the 
command  of  the  f/tynourable  Francis  A'n  holson  in 
the  year  i"]  10,  for  the  reduction  of  Port  Royal  in 
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came  back  with  a  small  fleet,  which,  with  an  ex- 
peditionary force  of  New  Englandcrs,  captured 
Port  Royal,*  and  Vetch  was  left  governor  of  the 
country.* 

Col.  William  Dudley  under  date  of  Nov.  15, 
17 10,  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trade  a  communica- 


N<n>a  Scotia,  XjynAow,  171 1.  A  journal  kept  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Buckingham  is  printed  from  the 
original  MS.,  edited  by  Theodore  Dwight,  in  the 
Journals  of  Madam  Knight  and  Rev.  Mr,  Buck- 
ingham (New  York,  i825).<' 

The  war  was  ended  by  a  treaty  at  Portsmouth, 


diis  and  other  adventures  he  had  acquired  a  knowtedi^e  of  the  river;  and  in  pursuance  of  such  traffic  he  had 
gained  some  enmity,  and  had  at  one  time  been  fined  £.200  for  trading  with  the  French.  It  was  in  1706  that 
William  Rouse,  Samuel  Vetch,  John  Borbnd,  and  others  were  arrested  on  this  charge.  {Mass.  Hist.  Col^ 
vim.  340.) 

1  Hutchinson,  ii.  161 ;  Barry,  Mass.,  ii.  98,  and  references  ;  Charlevoix  (Shea's),  v.  222. 

•  Bearing  an  address  to  the  queen,  asking  for  assistance  in  another  attempt  the  next  year.  {Mass.  Ar- 
chives, XX.  1 10.  124.) 

•  One  of  Des  Barres'  coast  views  (in  Hamird  College  library). 

The  key  of  the  fort  at  Annapolb,  taken  at  this  time,  is  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Society.  (Cf. 
Catal.  Cab.  M.  H.  Sac,  p.  112;  Proceedings,  i.  101.) 

•  Some  documents  relative  to  the  equipment  arc  given  in  the  A'.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg.,  1876,  p.  n/>. 
Dudley  (July  31,  1710)  notified  the  New  Hampshire  assembly  of  the  provisions  to  be  made  for  the  expedi- 
tion.   A'.  H.  Prov.  Papers,  iii.  p.  435. 

•  The  Kcv.  George  PatterMjn,  D.  D.,of  New  Glasgow,  N.  S.,  contributed  in  1885  to  the  Eastern  Chronicle, 
published  in  that  town,  a  series  of  papers  on  "  Samuel  Vetch,  first  English  governor  of  Nova  Scotia."  Cf. 
also  J.  G.  Wilson  on  " -'^amucl  Vetch,  governor  of  .Acadia"  in  International  Reiieu;  xi.  462;  and  The  Scot 
in  British  North  America  (Toronto,  iSSo),  L  p.  2SS.  There  is  also  in  the  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Collections, 
voL  iv.,  a  memoir  of  Samuel  Vetch  by  Dr.  Patterson,  including  pa|>cnt  of  his  administration  in  Nova  Scotia, 
1710-13,  with  Paul  Mascarcnc's  narrative  of  events  at  .Annapolis,  Oct,  1710  to  Sept..  1711,  dated  at  Boston, 
Nov.  6,  1713;  as  also  a  "journal  of  a  voyage  designed  to  Quebeck  from  Boston,  July,  1711,"  in  Sir  Hove- 
den  Walker's  expedition.    (See  the  following  chapter.) 

•  Sabin,  ix.  p.  52; ;  Harv.  Col.  lib.,  6374.12.  The  general  authorities  on  the  French  side  are  Charlevoix 
(Shea's),  v.  224.  227.  etc.,  with  references,  including  some  strictures  on  Charlevoix's  account,  by  He  Gannes. 
An  estimate  of  Subercase  by  Vaudreuil  is  in  A^.  Y.  Col.  Doc,  ix.  8s3.  Cf.  Gameau's  Canada  O882),  ii.  42  ;  E. 
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July  II,  1713.  {^fass.  Archives,  xxix.  p.  I  ;  A'". 
//.  f/ist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i.  p.  S3;  N.  11.  Prffv.  Papers, 
iii.  543;  Maine  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi.  250;  Penhal- 
low,  78  ;  Williamson's  Maine,  ii.  67.) 

There  was  a  conference  with  five  of  the  lead- 
ing eastern  Indians  at  Boston,  Jan.  16,  1713-14, 
and  this  treaty  is  in  the  Mass.  Archives,  xxix.  22. 
A  fac-simile  of  its  English  signatures  is  annexed. 
Another  conference  was  held  at  Portsmouth, 
July  23-28,  1714  ;  and  this  document  is  also  pre- 
served. {Mass.  Archives,  TiXiX. Maine //ist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  vi.  257.) 

Dr.  Shea  {Charlevoix,  v.  267)  says  that  no  intel- 
ligent man  will  believe  that  the  Indians  under- 
stood the  law-terms  of  these  treaties,  adding 
that  Hutchinson  (ii.  246)  admits  as  much. 

The  papers  by  Frederick  Kidder  in  the  Maine 
Hist.  Soc.  Collections  (vols.  iii.  and  vi.)  were  re- 
published as  Abnaki  Indians,  their  treaties  of 
17 13  and  1717,  and  a  vocabulary  with  an  histor- 
ical introduction,  Portland,  1859.  (Field,  Indian 
Biblio^^.,  no.  S29  ;  Hist.  Miii;-,  ii.  p.  84.)  It  gives 
fac-similcs  of  the  autographs  of  the  Knglish  sign- 
ers and  witnesses ;  and  of  the  marks  or  signs 
of  the  Indians. 

A  later  conference  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  17 13 
was  published  under  the  title  of  Georgetinvn  on 
Arrmvsick  island,  Aui^.c),  1717.  .  .  .  A  conference 
of  Gov.  Shute  with  the  sachems  and  chief  men  of 
the  eastern  Indians,  Hoston,  1717.  (Harvard 
Col.  library,  no.  5325.24;  Brinley,  i.  no.  431.) 
This  tract  is  reprinted  in  the  Maine  Hist.  S<v. 
Coll.,  iii.  361,  and  in  the  A'.  II.  Prov.  Papers,  iii. 
693.  Sec  further  in  Penhallow,  p.  83;  Niles,  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  xxxv.  33S  ;  Hutchinson,  ii. 
199;  Williamson's  Maine,  ii.  93;  Belknap's 
A^eia  Hampshire,  ii.  47 ;  Shea's  Charlevoix,  v 
268 ;  Palfrey's  New  England,  iv.  42a 


Shute  was  accompanied  to  Arrowsick  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Baxter,  and  his  journal  of  this 
period,  annotated  by  Llias  Nason,  is  printed  in 
the  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Gcneal.  Reg.,  Jan.,  1S67, 
p.  45. 

Of  chief  importance  respecting  this  as  well  as 
other  of  the  wars,  enumerated  in  this  section, 
are  the  documents  preserved  in  the  State  House 
at  Boston.  The  Mass.  Archives,  vol.  xxix.,  cov- 
ers Indian  conferences,  etc.,  from  1713  to  1776; 
vol.  xxxiv.  treaties  with  the  Indians  from  1645  to 
1726;  and  vols.  xxx.  to  xxxiii.  elucidate  by  orig- 
inal documents  relations  of  all  sorts  with  the 
Indians  of  the  cast  and  west,  as  well  as  those 
among  the  more  central  settlements  between 
1639  and  1775. 

The  chief  English  authority  for  Queen  Anne's 
and  Lovewell's  wars  is  The  History  of  the  Wiirs 
of  New  England  'ivith  the  eastern  Indians,  or  a 
narratii-e  of  their  continued  perfidy  from  the  \otk 
of  August,  1703, /i>  the  peace  renewed  13M  of  July, 
1 7 1 3 ;  and from  the  2  yh  of  July,  22,  to  their  sub- 
mission,  15///  December,  1 7 25,  which  was  ratified 
August  yh,  17261  By  Samuel  Penhallow.  Bos- 
ton, 1726.  The  author  was  an  Englishman,  who 
in  1 686,  at  twenty-one,  had  come  to  America  to 
perfect  his  learning  in  the  college  at  Cambridge, 
designing  to  acquire  the  Indian  tongue,  and  to 
serve  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel among  the  Indians.  Trade  and  public  office, 
however,  diverte«.  his  attention,  and  he  became 
a  rich  tradesman  at  Portsmouth  and  a  man  of 
con.sideration  in  the  public  affairs  of  New  IIaini>- 
shire.  His  book  is  of  the  first  value  to  the  his- 
torian and  the  object  of  much  quest  to  the  col- 
lector, for  it  has  Inicome  vcr)'  rare.  Penhallow 
died  Dec^  1726,  shortly  after  its  publication.  It 
has  been  reprinted  in  the  first  volume  of  the 


Rairteau,  Une  Colonie  feodale  en  Amerique—  CAcadie,  1604-1710  (Paris,  1S77) ;  Cdlestin  I'Xoxtxa,  V Acadi* 
Fran^aise,  159S-1755,  cli.  10  (I'ans,  iS73).  TIjc  Englibh  side  is  in  Penhallow,  p.  59;  Hutchinson,  ii.  165; 
Haliburton,  i.  85;  Williamson,  il.  59;  Palfrey, iv.  277 ;  Barry,  ii.  100,  vrith  references;  Hannay,  273;  Mem. 
Hist.  Boston,  ii.  105,  Nicholson's  demand  for  surrender  (Oct.  3),  Subcrcasc's  reply  (Oct.  12),  the  iattcr's  re- 
port to  the  French  m.i.istcr,  and  a  paper,  "  .Moycns  dc  rcprendre  I'.Acadie"  (St.  Malo,  Jan.  10,  171 1),  arc  in 
Collection  de  Manuscrtts  (Ouebec,  1884),  it.  pp.  523,  525,  528,  532.  There  is  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  {iiltsc.  Papers,  41. 41)  a  dia^m  showing  the  plan  of  sailing  for  the  armed  vessels  and  the  trans- 
ports on  this  expedition,  with  a  list  uf  the  signal:^  tu  be  used,  and  instructions  to  the  couunanders  uf  the 
transports.  Major  Livingstone,  accom|)anied  by  the  younger  Castinc,  was  soon  sent  by  way  of  the  Pe- 
nobscot to  (Juebec  to  acquaint  V'audieuil,  the  French  governor, 
on  behalf  of  both  Nicholson  and  .'^ubcrcase, 
Port  Royal,  and  to  demand  the  discontinuance  ( 
Livingstone's  journal  is,  or  was,  in  the  possession 
Historical  Society,  when  William  Barry  (Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc, 
Oct.,  1861,  p.  230)  communicated  an  account  of  it,  showing  how 
the  manuscript  had  probably  been  entrusted  to  Governor  (iurdon 
Saltonstall,  and  had  descended  in  his  family.  (A'  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  v.  in.)  Cf.  Palfrey,  iv.  278 ;  Williamson, 
ii.  60;  a  paper  on  the  Baron  dc  St.  Castin,  oy  Noah  Brooks,  in  the  Mag.  of  Amer.  Hist.,  May,  1883  ;  Char- 
levoix (Shea's),  V.  233.  Penhallow  seems  to  have  had  Livingstone's  journal ;  Hutchinson  (ii.  168)  certainly 
had  it.  Cf.  account  in  iV.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  ix.  854.  Castinc's  instructions  arc  in  Collection  de  Manuscrtts,  il 
P-  534- 


the  French  governor,  >«-s 

t,  with  the  capture  of  y^J  (  J 

c  of  the  Indian  ravages.  y  >iy4» 

«ssion  of  the  Chicago  CCMtnTC  U^tJ^ 
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^'. //. //isf.  Siuu'fys  CfiUfc/itms,3aid  ngi'm  In  i^i^i)  A  more  comprehensive  writer  is  Samuel 
at  Cindnnati,  with  a  memoir  and  notes  by  W.  Ntles,  in  bis  French  and  Jndum  Wars^  1634- 
Do^e.^  176a  Niles  wai  a  Rhode  Islwider*  who  cane 


SIGNERS  OF  THE  CONFERENCR. 
{January  16, 1713-14.) 


*  Field,  Indian  Bibllog^  nos.  1,202-3  ;  Brinlcy,  i.  m  s.  41^,  413  ;  Palfrey,  Sew  England,  iv.  256;  Haven  Jn 
Tboma»,iL  p.  407  ;  Tyler,  Amer.  Littr<Uur€,  ii.  141  i  Hunoewell's  BUtiiog.  of  CAarUstnm,  p.  7.  Mr.  iieniy 
C.  Miiridty  {Caiaiogue,  no.  1,924)  refer*  to  the  original  MS.  of  this  book  as  bdng  in  the  Force  coUectioa, 
and  as  showing  some  occasional  variations  from  the  printed  copy.  (Cf.  Catalogue  of  the  Prince  Collection^ 
p.  49;  Cuter-Brown,  iii.  no.  384.)  Fenhallow  tad  been  engaged,  during  the  April  preceding  the  August  in 
wUdi  fee  began  his  history,  on  a  mission  to  0te  Penobscots,  the  reports  of  which  are  in  the  AT.  A  Hiat^  and 
Cental.  Reg.,  16S0,  p.  90.  There  is  a  sketch  of  him  and  his  family  in  Ibid,  1S78,  p.  28.  There  tie  many 
tera  of  Samuel  Penhatlow  among  the  Belknap  Papers  in  the  Mass.  Uist  Sode^  (6t.  A). 
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to  Harvard  College  the  first  from  that  colony  IVars  of  Hubbard,  the  Magnalia  of  Mather,  and 

to  seek  a  liberal  education,  and,  having  gradu-  the  Hist»ry  of  Penhallow;  so  that  for  a  period 

atcd  in  1699,  he  settled  in  Braintree,  Mass.,  in  down  to  about  1745,  Niles  is  of  scarcely  any 

17 1 1,  where  he  continued  till  his  death  in  1762.  original  value.   John  Adams  {Workj^  z.  361^ 


THE 

HISTORY 

O  F  TH  E 

Wars  of  Nenv-England, 

With  the  Eafiern  Indians. 

o  R,  A 

NARRATIVE 

Of  their  continued  Perfidy  and  Cruelty, 
I    from  the  loth  of  Augufi^  1703- 
iTo  the  Peace  renewed  13th  of  July^  1713. 
lAnd  from  the  X5th  of  Jw/y,  i7ix. 
To  their  SubmifGon  15th  Decemhery  171$. 
Which  was  Ratified  Augufl  5th  17x6. 


By  Samuel  Tenhallow,  Efqr. 

Nefcio  tu  t^uihus  ff ,  LtSioty  le&u'rus  OceSa, 
Hoc  fcio,  ejuod  ficctSf  fcribere  non  fotul 

BOSTON: 
Printed  bv  7.  Fleet,  for  5.  Gerrijfj  at  the  lower 
end  of  Cor«6ii/,  and  D.  Henchman  ovcr-againft 
the  Brick  MeetinR-Houfe  in  CornbiU^  1716. 

Pat-simile  from  a  copy  in  Harvard  College  library. 


Palfrey  (vol.  iv.  256)  has  pointed  out  that  Niles 
did  little  more  than  add  a  sentence,  embody  a 
reflection,  and  condense  or  omit  in  the  use  which 
he  made  of  the  Memorial  of  Nathaniel  Morton, 
the  Entertaining  Passages  of  Church,  the  Indian 


who  knew  the  author,  lamented  in  1818  that  no 
printer  would  undertake  the  publication  of  his 
histor)'.  The  manuscript  of  the  work  was  neg- 
lected till  some  time  after  i8jo  it  was  found  in 
a  box  of  papers  belonging  to  the  Mass.  Hist 
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Society,  and  was  subsequently  printed  in  tlieir  oranda  from  which  his  son  Thomas  constructed 
CUUaStHs,  vols.  mi.  and  xsnr.*  »  book,  very  popular  in  it*  day,  and  wUch  was 


EnCertaiaing  PallSsiges 

Edatii^  to 

mm  WAR 

WHICH 

in  the  MoQth  ofjitinty  x  6  7  $» 
AS  ALSO  OP 

EXPEDITIONS 

More  lately  noade 

Againfl  the  Gommoa  Enemy,  atid     tttl^dtl  Bebdb» 
intheEaflieni  fiarts  of  iBettMCnglatlll ; 

WITH 

Some  Accounc  of  theDivioePfOvidence 

TOWARDS 

Benj.  Church  Efqr; 


BO  ST  ONi  Frimtd  by  A  Gnm,  ia  dw  Tar,  171^ 


I'a^imiU  tiightijf  nduced  from  tk*  ctfy  in  Utinmrd  Cdbgt  JSUnvjb 

Tbere  are  two  otfier  tmportant  contemporuy  published  in  Boston  in  1716,  as  Entertaining 
frinted  accounts  of  this  war.  Pasiagts^  etc, 

CoL  Benjamin  Church  furnished  the  mem-      Cotton  Mather,  on  the  nstoration  of  peaoe^ 

^  Tyler.  Amer.  I. it.,  ii.  143. 

«  Ci  Vol  IlL  p.  j6t ;  ako  Tyler's  Amtr.  Lit.,  ii.  140 ;  Brinley,  i.  not.  383^4.    Qmritch  priced  it  in  1885  at 
tiM  best  woddBg  edition  Is  that  edited  by  Dr.  11.  M.  Dexter. 
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reviewed  the  ten  years'  sorrows  of  the  war  in 
a  sermon  before  the  governor  and  legislature, 
which  was  published  as  Duodecennium  Luctuo- 
tum  —  the  History  of  a  long  tuar  with  Indian 
savages  and  their  directors  and  abettors,  1702- 

The  uneasy  disposition  of  the  times  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  may  be  followed  in 
Gov.  Shutc's  letter  to  the  Jesuit  Father  Rasle, 
Feb.  21,  1718  {^fass.  Hist.  Coll.,  v.  112) ;  in  the 
conference  with  the  Pcnobscots  '■'  and  Norridge- 
wocks,  at  Georgetown,  Oct.  12,  1720  {Mass.  Ar- 
chives, xxix.  68) ;  and  in  the  letter  of  the  eastern 
Indians  (in  P'rench)  to  the  governor,  July  27, 
1721  (Miiss.  Hist.  Coll.,  xviii.  259). 

C.  Lovewell's  or  Gov.  Dummer's  War. 
—  There  are  documents  from  the  Penhallow 
Papers  relative  to  the  Indian  depredations  at 
the  eastward  in  the  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Regis- 
ter, 1878,  p.  21.  Some  of  them  antedate  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  Charlevoix  (Shea's  ed., 
vol.  v.  268)  tells  the  story  of  the  counter-mis- 
sions of  the  French  and  English ;  and  the  In- 
dians, incited  by  the  French,  made  demands  on 
the  English,  who  held  some  of  their  chiefs  as 
hostages  in  Boston.  (Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  2d  ser., 
viii.  259 ;  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  x.  903 ;  Kip,  Jesuit 
Missions,  13.)  The  seeming  truce  with  the  Ab- 
enakis  was  further  jeopardized  by  the  act  of  seiz- 
ing (Dec,  1721 )  the  younger  Baron  de  St.  Castin, 
when  he  was  taken  to  lioston  for  examination. 
After  a  detention  of  five  months  he  was  set  at 
liberty.'  A  more  serious  source  of  complaints 
with  the  Indians  before  the  war  was  the  attempt 
to  seize  F'ather  Rasle  in  Jan.,  1722,  by  an  expe- 
dition sent  to  Norridgewock  under  Col.  West- 
brook,  but  in  the  immediate  charge  of  Capt.  Har- 
mon. (iV.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  \x.  qio;  Rasle  in  Kip, 
15.)  Rasle  was  warned  and  escaped,  but  the 
party  found  letters  from  Vaudreuil  in  his  cabin, 
implicating  the  Quebec  governor  as  having  in- 
cited the  increasing  depredations  of  the  Indians.* 


The  war  began  in  the  summer  of  1722.  Got 
Shute  made  his  declaration,  July  25, 1722  (Mcus. 
Archives,  xxxi.  106),  and  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Wadsworth,  at  the  Thursday  lecture,  Aug.  16, 
made  it  the  subject  of  his  discourse.  (Brinley, 
L  no.  429.) 

In  March,  1723,  Col.  Thos.  Westbrook  made 

a  raid  along  the  Penobscot.  (Mass.  Hist.  Colt^ 
xxii.  264;  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  ix.  933.) 

Capt.  Jeremiah  Moulton,  under  orders  of  CoL 
Westbrook,  made  a  scouting  expedition  in  the 
early  summer  of  1723,  and  dated  at  York,  July, 
4,  his  report  to  Lieut.-Gov.  William  Dummer, 
which  is  printed  in  the  Matne  Hist,  and  Genealog. 
Recorder,  \.  p.  204.  (Cf.  Penhallow,  96;  Niles 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  xxxv.  345;  Williamson,  iL 
120.)  In  1723  there  was  an  Indian  raid  on  Rut- 
land, in  which  the  Rev.  Joseph  Willard  and 
two  children  were  killed,  and  two  others  were 
carried  off.  (Cf.  Israel  Loring's  TViw  Sermons, 
Boston,  1724,  cited  in  Brinley,  i.  no.  1,928.) 

A  conference  was  held  at  Boston,  August  22, 
1723,  of  which  there  is  a  printed  account  among 
the  Belknap  Papers  (MSS.),  in  the  Mas.s.  HisL 
Soc.  library. 

On  the  21st  July,  1724,  there  was  another  con- 
ference with  the  Indians  held  at  St.  Georges 
fort.    (Mass.  Archir<es,  xx\x.  154  ) 

In  Aug.,  1724,  Moulton  and  Harmon  were  sent 
to  make  an  end  of  Rasle's  influence.  They  sur- 
prised the  Norridgewock  settlement,  and  Rasle 
was  killed  in  the  general  slaughter.  The  oppos- 
ing chroniclers  do  not  agree  as  to  the  manner 
of  his  death.  Charlevoix  (Shea's  ed.,  v.  279) 
says  he  was  shot  and  mutilated  at  the  foot  of 
the  village  cross.  The  English  .say  they  had 
intended  to  spare  him,  but  he  refused  quarter, 
and  had  even  killed  a  captive  English  boy  in 


1  Carter-Brown,  iii.  no.  186;  Haven  in  Thomas,  ii.  p.  371 ;  Sibley,  Harvard  Graduates,  iii.  p.  117. 

'  Cf.  James  Sullivan's  Hist,  of  the  Penobscot s  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  ix.  207 ;  and  a  memoir  respecting  the 
Abenakis  of  Acadia  (1718)  in  A'^  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  ix.  879. 

I  Hutchinson,  ii.  246;  Palfrey,  iv.  423.  For  the  Castin  family,  sec  Bangor  Centennial,  23  ;  Shea's  Charle- 
voix, V.  274,  and  references  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  147,  Williamson  (ii.  71,  144)  seems  to  confuund  the  two  sons  of  the 
first  Baron  dc  Castin,  judging  from  the  letter  of  Joseph  Dabadis  dc  St.  Castin,  dated  at  Pentagouet,  July  23, 
1725,  where  he  complains  of  the  treachery  of  the  commander  of  an  English  vessel.  ^A^.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen. 
Reg.,  Ap.,  i860,  p.  140,  for  a  letter  from  Mass.  Archives,  Iii.  p.  226.)  See  also  Maine  Hist.  Coll.,  vii.,  and 
Wheeler's  Hist,  of  Casiine,  24. 

*  Penhallow,  90 ;  Vaudreuil  and  Begon  in  A^.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  ix.  933.  Dr.  Shea  {Charlevoix,  v.  278)  thinks 
some  rude  translations  of  letters  of  Kasle  (Mass.  Hist.  Co//.,  xviii.  245,  266),  alleged  to  have  been  found 
at  Norridgewock,  arc  suspicious.  Cf.  Palfrey,  iv.  422.  42^  ;  Farmer  and  Moore's  Hist.  Coll.,  ii.  108.  .\  dis- 
tinct asseveration  of  the  incitement  of  the  French  authorities  and  their  priests  is  in  the  Observations  on  th* 
late  and  present  conduct  of  the  French,  published  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  Boston  in  175;,  quoted  by  Franklin  in  his 
Canada  pamphlet  (1760),  in  Works,  iv.  p.  7.  Cf.  on  the  French  side  a  *' M6moire  sur  Tentreprise  que  les 
AngloM  de  Baston  font  sur  les  tcrrcs  des  Abenakis  sauvages  allies  des  Francois  "  in  Collection  de  manuscriti 
(Quebec,  1882),  iL  p.  68,  where  are  various  letters  which  passed  between  Vaudreuil  and  Shute. 
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The  day  before  (Maj  16)  the  Rev.  Thomas 

Svnnn-s,  of  Bradford,  who  had  gathered  his  in- 
formatioQ  from  some  of  those  who  had  escaped* 
delivered  a  termm  in  that  town^  whidi,  when 
printed  with  an  "  historical  preface  or  memoirs 
of  the  battle  at  Piggwackctt"  became  popular, 
and  two  editions  were  printed  at  Boston  during 
the  same  year,  both  editions  are  of  the  great- 
est rarity.  The  first  is  called  :  Lavtwtll  la- 
menttJ,  or  a  Sermon  occasion'd  by  the  fall  of  the 
brave  Ca^.  John  Limnvdi  and  several  of  his  tW* 
hint  company  in  the  late  heroie  aetion  at  Pigg- 
VKuket.  Boston,  1725.^  The  other  edition  was 
entitled:  NislfHeai  mumtirs  ^  the  late  fi^ 
Ptg^'uhicket ;  with  a  sermon  ofiasii'ii'il  by  the 
fail  of  the  brave  Capt.  John  Lavetoell  and  several 
kit  valnmt  eomfany.  .  .  .  Tke  seetud  edUiMi, 
eorreeted.  Boston,  17:5  '  A  third  edition  was 
printed  at  P'ryeburg,  with  some  additions,  in 
1799.  The  narrative,  but  not  tlie  somon,  was 
later  printed  in  Farmer  and  Moore's  Historieal 
Collections,  i.  25.  At  Concord  (N.  H.),  in  1S61, 
it  wan  again  issued  by  Nathaniel  liouton,  as 
77ic  :';cjI  account  of  Capt.  John  LmuivelPs 
Great  Fight  -vith  the  ftniiiius  at  Pequawket,  May 
8,  1725.*  Mr.  Frederic  Kidder,  in  N.  E.  Hist, 
emd  Cemeal.  Jt^^  Jan.,  1853  (p.  6i),  printed 
an  account  of  I.ovewcll's  various  expeditions, 
with  sundry  documents  from  the  Massachusetts 
Arehtvest  which,  together  with  the  second  edi* 
lion  of  Symmcs,  were  later,  in  1S65,  embodied 
in  his  Expeditions  of  Capt,  John  Lmewell  and 
Ms  etMmmUts  wUh  ike  ImBem,  UuhidiMg  a  par- 

1  On  the  Pmcb  side  we  have  Chsrievoix  (Shes'k  ed.,  v.  aSo),  and  the  Lettree  Bd^Utnlet,  tub  anno  i7a»B 

172^  (i,f.  \'<>1.  W.  p.  Hi],  with  the  Xiuiflifs  <fti  .\firtions  ;  Missions  d<-  F  Amhupie.  170^-43,  Paris,  1827, 
both  giving  Father  dc  la  Chasse's  letter,  dated  Quebec,  Oct  29,  1724,  which  is  also  given  in  English  by  Kip^ 
p.  69.  Cf.  Z«yixifdirf  i/arfyrr^  CtfiVAi/a,  Mentita!,  1877,  p.  There  is  a  letter  «f  Vaadicuillii  AT.  K 
Col.  Doc,  \x.  936.  These  and  on  the  English  side  the  Ictteni  of  Raslf,  t  Ji'.td  by  Thaddeus  Mason  Harris,  in 
the  Mass,  Hist,  CoiL,  vol.  xviii.,  are  the  chief  authorities ;  but  Harmon's  journal  and  a  statement  by  Mooltoa 
were  used  by  Rutdiiaaon  {IL  sSi).  Upoo  fbis  material  die  Ufs  af  Rode,  by  Coo  vers  Pfsnds  bi  Sparks'S 
Amer.  Bteg.,  voL  ly,  and  dttt  bi  iMe  XMkMseket  Kinke  im  dm  FerHm^gtem  StatsH  (R^geaifaacg,  ilKf)  are 
baaed. 

Theesdantesef  Raa]e*Bdiancterareas(HveraeastteRoaudiandPrirtn  The 
times  permitted  and  engendered  inhumanity  and  perfidy.  There  is  no  sentimentality  to  be  lost  over  Rasle  or 
his  adversaries.  Cf.  Shea's  Charleiotx^  v.  a8o ;  Palfrey's  Hevf  England^  iv.  438 ;  Uannay,  Acadia,  32a, 
Ratdunson  (ii.  238)  says  the  Engli^  chssed  htm  "amonig  the  most  infamous  vilhma^"  while  fht  French 
ranked  him  with  "  saints  and  heroes." 

Cf.  further  Dr.  Sbea,  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  373,  with  note;  Williamson's  Maine,^  tjo;  Bancroft,  United  StateSf 
final  revision,  ii.  itS,  etc  ;  Drake,  Booh  of  the  Indians,  iii.  127;  Atlanlie  Sowenir,  1829;  Mtttdod^S  Neva 
Scotia,  i.  41J:  Mem.  Hist.  Boston,  ii.  109;  William  Allen,  Hist,  of  Norridgeuock(ii\i\  \  Hist.  Maganne, 
Vi.  63 ;  Hanson's  S'orridgnvofk  and  Canaan,  with  a  view  of  the  Rasle  monument 

2  An  uncut  copy  was  in  the  Brinley  sale,  no.  422.  Cf.  Haven  in  Thomas,  p.  404 ;  Hunncwcll's  BiHiog. 
ef  CharUstown,  p.  7. 

»  Brinl.  y,  i.  nn,  423;  Harw  ColL  lib.,  3325.27;  Haven's  Dibliog.  in  Thoma.s,  p.  404.  T'\t\A  {Indian  Bibliog,^ 
no.  1,527)  says  the  copy  sold  in  the  Mcnzics  sale  (no.  1,940)  is  the  only  perfect  copy  sold  at  public  auction  in 
saany  years,  and  this  one  had  passed  mtder  tlie  hammer  fow  times,  bringing  once  #175,  and  afabt  #131.50 
when  it  wa<;  bst  sold. 

*  Field,  no.  1,527.   This  editiuti  ha:>  a  map  of  the  scene  of  action  which  is  repeated  in  Kidder  and  repro* 
duced  herewith.  M  B.  Hist.  6*  Geneal.  Reg.,  Oct.,  1861,  p,  3S4*  Only  astnds  ol  the  aenDoa  are  gives, 
s  A  small  number  of  copies  was  printed  separately. 
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Ae  eonfadon.   Rb  scilp  and  those  of  otha 

slain  were  taken  to  liostoiu' 

In  Nov.,  1724,  Capt  John  Lovewell  and  two 
othefs  had  petttionni  to  be  equipped  to  acotv 

the  woods  to  the  ca.stward  after  Iiuliatis,  and, 
the  legislature  acceding  (Nov.  17)  to  their  re- 
quest, Lovewell  enrolled  his  men  and  made 
three  campaigns  in  quick  -  a  ^  i  >ion.  The  jour- 
nal of  his  second  expedition  (jaii,-Fcb.,  i7.:4-5) 
is  in  the  Mass.  Archives,  vol.  Ixxxvi.,  and  is 
jninted  by  Kidder  in  the  A.  E.  Hist,  and  Cencal. 
}ask,t  1S53,  and  in  his  EscpedUmu  afCaft. 


John  Lovewell.  It  was  on  the  third  of  these 
expeditions.  May  8^  1725,  that  Lovewell  encoun- 
tered the  Indians  near  a  pond  in  Frjebing^ 
Maine,  now  known  as  Lovewell's  pond,  upon 
wiKwe  wood-girt  surface  the  summer  tourist  to- 
day looks  down  from  the  summit  of  the  Jockey- 
Cap.  Their  leader  was  killetl  early  in  the  ac- 
tion, which  lasted  all  day,  and  only  nine  of  the 
English  who  remained  alive  were  nnwoonded 
when  the  savages  drew  off. 

The  news  reached  Boston  on  the  13th  of  May. 
Kidder  gives  riie  despatches  received  by  riie 
governor,  with  the  action  of  the  council  ujjon 
them.  On  the  17th  an  account  vras  printed  in 
Che  Boston  Gaaettet  which  is  also  in  Kidder. 
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ticular  account  of  the  Ptquauket  battUy  This  is 
a  faithful  reprint  of  the  Symmes  tract,  while 
those  of  Farmer  and  Moore,  and  of  Bouton,  in- 
troduce matters  from  other  sources.  The  bibli- 
ography of  Symmcs's  sermon  is  traced  in  Dr.  S. 
A.  Green's  Groton  during  the  InJian  Wars,  p.  1^4. 

The  relations  of  the  French  to  the  Abenaki 
war  during  1724-25  are  shown  in  various  docu- 
ments printed  in  the  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  vol.  ix, 
as  when  the  French  ministry  prompts  the  gov- 
ernor of  Canada  to  sustain  the  savages  in  their 
struggle  with  the  Elnglish  (p.  935) ;  a  memoir 
is  registered  upon  their  condition  (p.  939)  ;  In- 
tendant  Begon  reports  on  the  war  (p.  941); 
other  letters  are  written  (p.  945) ;  and  the  min- 
istry again  counsel  the  governor  to  instigate 
further  hostilities  (p.  956). 

A  journal  of  a  scout  by  Westbrook,  begin- 
ning June  23,  1725,  IS  among  the  Belknap  Papers 
(MSS.). 

Four  eastern  sagamores  came  to  Boston,  Nov. 
10,  1725  (Mass.  Archh'es,  xxix.  191  ;  Murdoch's 
fi/ava  Scotia,  i.  429),  and  a  treaty  with  them  was 
signed  Dec.  15,  1725,  known  as  "  Dummer's 
treaty  "  {Afass.  Archives,  xxxiv.),  which  was  rat- 
ified at  Falmouth,  Aug.  6,  1726.  (Mass.  Ar- 
chives,  xxix.  230;  xxxiv.  See  also  Penhallow, 
117;  N.  H.  Hist.  Coll.,  i.  123;  N.  H.  Prov, 
Papers,  iv.  188  ;  Nilcs  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll., 
xxxv.  360;  Williamson,  ii.  145,  147;  Palfrey,  iv. 

443  ) 

This  treaty  was  separately  printed  under  the 
title  of  Conference  with  the  Indians  at  the  ratifi- 
cation of  peace  held  at  Falmouth,  Casco  Bay,  by 
Govcrnour  Dummcr,  in  July  and  August,  1726. 
Boston,  1726,  pp.  24.  It  was  reprinted  in  1754. 
(Cf.  Brinlcy,  i.  432,  434;  Harvard  College  li- 
brary, 5325-32.) 

There  was  another  Indian  treaty  at  Casco 
Bay,  July  25,  1727.  (Mass.  Archri'cs,  xxix.  256.) 
In  Akins's  Pub.  Doc.  of  Nova  Scotia  is  a  fac- 
simile of  a  copy  of  this  treaty,  attested  by  l)um- 
mer,  evidently  made  to  be  used  by  Cornwallis  in 
1749,  in  negotiating  another  treaty.    (Cf.  N,  H. 


Hist.  Coll.,  ii.  260,  where  the  treaty  is  printed; 
and  the  explanation  of  the  Indians  in  ^V.  K 
C<d.  Docs.,  ix.  966.) 

This  treaty  of  1727  was  separately  printed  as 
Conference  with  the  Eastern  Indians  at  the  fur* 
ther  ratificatton  of  the  peace,  held  at  Falmouth,  in 
Casco  Bay,  in  July,  1727.  Boston,  1727,  pp.  31. 
It  was  reprinted  in  1754.  (Cf.  Brinley,  i.  43^ 
434) 

Cf.  also  Conferences  of  Lieut.-Cov.  Dummcr 
with  the  Eastern  Indians  in  1726  and  1727.  Bos- 
ton, 1754.  For  the  treaties  of  1726-27,  see  also 
Maine  Hist.  Coll.,  iii.  377,  407  ;  ^\'.  H.  Prov. 
Papers,  iv.  255-258 ;  Palfrey,  iv.  444. 

There  is  in  the  Mms.  Archives  (xxix.  283)  the 
document  which  resulted  from  a  conference  with 
the  Eastern  Indians  in  the  council  chamber  in 
Boston,  Dec.  9-Jan.  15,  1727-28. 

Dr.  Colman's  memoir  of  the  troubles  at  the 
eastward  in  1726-27  is  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Coll^ 
vi.  108.    (Cf.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.,  x.  324.) 

The  French  were  disconcerted  by  the  treaty 
of  1727,  as  sundr)'  papers  in  the  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs., 
vol.  ix.,  show.  They  reiterate  their  complaints 
of  the  English  encroachments  on  the  Indians' 
lands  (p.  981);  observe  great  changes  in  the 
Abenakis  since  they  made  peace  with  the  Eng- 
lish (p.  990);  and  the  king  of  France  tells  the 
Canadians  he  does  not  see  how  the  Indians 
could  avoid  making  the  treaty  with  the  English 
(P-  995)- 

The  letters  of  caution,  which  Belcher  was 
constantly  WTiting  (1731-1740)  to  Capt.  Larra- 
bee,  in  command  at  Fort  George,  Brunswick, 
indicate  how  unstable  the  peace  was.  (A'.  E. 
Hist.  &*  Gen.  Peg.,  Apr.,  1865,  p.  129.)  The 
continued  danger  from  French  intrigue  is  also 
shown  in  Colman's  memoir,  etc,  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Coll.,  vi.  109,  and  in  the  repeated  conferences 
of  the  next  few  years  :  Conference  of  his  Excel' 
lency  Governor  Belcher  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Pe- 
nobscot, Horridgewock,  and  Ameriscoggin  tribes 
at  Falmouth,  July,  1732.  Boston,  reprinted  at 
London.  ( Haven  in  Thomas,  ii.  p.  428 ;  Cartcr- 


1  There  were  copies  on  large  and  small  paper,  and  a  fe*r  on  drawing  paper.  Brinlcy,  nos.  406,  407 ;  N.  E. 
Tlist.  and  Geneal.  Keg.,  Jan.,  1866,  p.  93 ;  also  see  Ibid.,  1S80,  p.  382. 

'  Other  accounts  are  in  Penhallow,  107,  and  the  edition  of  Dodge,  app. ;  Niles  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  xxxr. 
355.  etc.;  A'.  Hampshire  Prov.  Papers,  iv.  168;  Worcester  Mag.,  i.  20;  Xew  Hampshire  Book  (xZ^^)', 
Williamson's  Maine,  ii.  135  ;  Daveis'  Centennial  Address  (1S25);  Drake's  Book  of  the  Indians,  book  iii.  ch. 
9;  Belknap,  .VVw //«w/j4/rr,  209;  Palfrey,  iv.  440;  Maine  Hist.  Coll.,\\.  275,  290;  Mason's /7mm^/<t^/«; 
Fox's  Dunstable,  p.  1 1 1 ;  C.  E.  Potter,  Manchester,  N.  //.,  p.  145  ;  S.  A.  Green,  Groton  in  the  Indian  Wars  ; 
Bay  State  .Monthly,  Feb.,  1884,  p.  80.  Dr.  Dclknap  dcscril>cs  a  visit  to  Lovcwcll's  Pond  in  1784  in  Belknap 
Papers,  i.  397-^  ;  ii.  159.  A  list  of  the  men  making  up  Lovcwcll's  company  is  in  the  A'.  H.  Adj.  Genl.  Pept.^ 
1866,  p.  46. 

Various  popular  ballads  commemorating  the  fight  were  printed  In  Farmer  and  Moore's  Hist.  Coll..  ii.  64, 
94,  and  they  arc  repeated  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  Cincinnati  (1859)  edition  of  Penhallow,  and  in  Kiddeiv 
Palfrey,  etc. 

Longfellow  wrote  a  poem  in  the  measure  of  Bums'  Bruce,  for  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  fight.  May 
19,  182;,  .ind  this  was  his  first  avowed  poem.  It  has  been  reprinted  in  connection  with  Daniel  Webster^ 
youthful  Fourth  of  July  oration,  delivered  at  Frj'eburg,  July  4,  1802,  in  \ht  Fryeburg  Webster  MemoriaL 
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Brown,  iii.  482  ;  Harv.  Coll.  lib.,  5325.33 ;  Brin- 
Icy,  i.  no.  435.) 

A  CoHj'ertntt  fuld  at  Deerjuld,  the  T]th  ./  Au- 
ptst  [to  Sept.  l],  1735,  by  his  Excdltncy,  Jvn- 
athan  Belcher,  and  Ountaussoogoe  and  others,  etc. 
[Boston,  1735].  (Krinley,  i.  no.  437.)  This  tract 
is  reprinted  in  the  Maine  Hist.  Coll.,  iv.  123. 


is  suggestive.  He  charges  for  three  half-pints 
of  wine,  per  day,  each  ;  for  twelve  |)ence  worth 
of  rum  per  day,  each  ;  for  120  gallons  of  cider; 
for  damage  done  in  breaking  of  sash  doors, 
frames  of  glass,  China  bowl,  double  decanter, 
and  sundry  glasses  and  mugs ;  for  two  gross  of 
pipes  and  tobacco ;  for  candles  all  night ;  for 


A  MAP 

LOCALITT 


Lovewell's  Fight. 


Indlmn  Village. 
Where  the  packt  were  leA. 
NVIicre  the  firtt  Indian  w«i  »ccn. 
The  place  of  the  Fight 
Capt.  Lovewell's  Route. 


LOVEWELL'S  FIGHT.l 


Conference  with  the  Penobscots  at  the  coun-  showing  them  the  rope-dancers  ;  for  washing 

cil  chamber  in  Hoston,  June,  1736.    {Mass.  Ar-  49  of  their  "  grc.isy  shirts  ;  "  and  "for  cleaning 

thh'es,  xx'ix.  317.)  and  whitewashing  two  rooms  after  them."  The 

The  nine  Penobscot  chiefs  who  held  this  con-  following  "memorandum  "  is  attached  :  "They 

ferencc  were  lodged  with  one  John  Sale  in  Bos-  eat  for  the  most  part  between  50  and  60  pounds 

ton,  who  renders  an  account  of  his  charges  for  of  meat  per  day,  beside  milk,  cheese,  etc.  The 

twenty-four  days'  entertainment  of  them,  which  cider  which  they  drank  I  sold  for  tn-elve  shil- 

1  From  the  map  in  Bouton  and  Kidder. 
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lings  per  quart.  Besides,  they  had  beer  when 
they  pleased.  And  as  for  meat,  they  had  the 
best,  as  I  was  ordered." 

Conference  with  the  Penobscots  and  Nor- 
ridgewocks,  June  28-July  6,  1738.  [Mass.  Ar- 
chives^  xxix.  336. ) 

Conference  with  the  Penobscots  at  the  coun- 
cil chamber  in  Boston,  Aug.  2S-Sept.  2, 1740. 
{Mass.  Archives,  xxix.  364.) 

Conference  with  the  Penobscots,  Dec 
1741.    {Mass.  Archives,  xxix.  376.) 

"  Projets  sur  la  prise  dc  I'Acadie,  1741." 
(Parkman  MSS.  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  New 
France,  i.  p.  i.) 

Conference  held  at  the  Fort  at  St.  Geor/^e  in  the 
County  of  York,  the  4/A  of  Autpdst,  1 742,  between 
William  Shirley,  Governor,  and  the  Chief  Sa- 
chems and  Captains  of  the  Penobscott,  Norridge- 
wock,  Pigwaket  or  Amiscogging or  Saeo,  St.  John's, 
Bescommonconty  or  Amerescogging  and  St.  Fran- 
cis tribes  of  Indians,  August,  1742.  (Carter- 
Brown,  iii.  no.  703 ;  Brinley,  i.  no.  440.  Cf.  Wil- 
liamson, ii.  209.) 

D.  King  George's,  Shirley's,  or  Five 
Years'  War.  —  France  had  declared  war  against 
England,  Mar.  15,  1744  {Coll.  de  Manuscrits, 
Quebec,  iii.  p.  196),  and  the  capitulation  of 
Canso  had  taken  place,  May  24.  {/hid.,  iii 
p.  201.)  In  July,  1744,  Pepperrell  and 
ers,  including  some  chiefs  of  the  V 
tions,  met  the  Penobscots  at  St.  Georges  and 
agreed  to  join  in  a  treaty  against  the  Cape  Sable 
Indians.  The  Penobscots  did  not  keep  the  ap- 
pointment. War  was  declared  against  the  Cape 
Sable  and  St.  John's  Indians,  Oct.  19,  1744. 
The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  offered 
a  reward  for  scalps ;  and  a  proclamation  was 
made  for  the  enlistment  of  volunteers,  Nov.  2, 
1744.  (Mass.  Archives,  xxxi.  506,  514  ;  printed 
in  W.  W.  Wheildon's  Curiosities  of  History,  Bos- 
ton, 1880,  pp.  107,  109.) 

The  most  brilliant  event  of  the  war  was  im- 
pending. 

The  French  had  begun  the  construction  of 
elaborate  defences  at  Louisbourg  in  1720.  A 
medal  struck  in  commemoration  of  this  begin- 
ning is  described  in  the  Transactions  (1872-73, 
p.  75)  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of 
Quebec. 

It  has  always  been  open  to  question  from 
whom  came  the  first  suggestion  of  the  cx|}edi- 


tion  of  1745.  The  immediate  incentive  seems 
to  have  been  a  belief,  prompted  by  the  reports 
of  prisoners  released  from  Canso,  that  Louis* 
bourg  could  be  captured,  if  attacked  before  relief 
could  reach  it  from  France.  Judge  Robert  Aucb> 
mutj',  of  Koxbury,  developed  a  plan  for  the  cajv 
ture  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  July,  1745, 

—  the  same  number  in  which  was  also  printed 
the  news  of  the  attack  and  capture.  When  the 
paper  was  reprinted  in  a  thm  folio  tract  shortly 
afterwards,  he  or  some  one  for  him  emphasized 
his  claim  to  the  suggestion  in  the  title  itself  as 
follows  :  The  importance  of  Cape  Breton  to  the 
British  Nation,  humbly  represented  by  Robert 
Auckmuty  [sic],  Judge,  &'c.,  in  New  England. 
N.  B.  Upon  the  plan  laid  down  in  this  represen- 
tation  the  island  was  taken  by  Commodore  War* 
ren  and  General  Pepperill  the  14/A  of  June,  1745- 
London,  1745.' 
It  is  claimed  on  behalf  of  W'illiam  Vaughan 


ffcs  and 


that  he  suggested  the  expedition  to  Governor 
Wcntworth,  of  New  Hampshire,  who  in  turn 
referred  him  to  Governor  Shirley.  An  anony- 
mous tract,  published  in  London  in  1746,  The 
Importance  and  Advantage  of  Cape  Breton  truly 
stated  and  impartially  considered,"^  often  assigned 
to  William  Bollan,  and  believed  by  some  to 
have  been  inspired  by  Vaughan,  says  that 
Vaughan  had  "  the  honor  of  reviving,  at  least, 
if  not  of  having  been  the  original  mover  or  pro- 
jector," of  the  expedition,  since  it  is  claimed 
that  Lieutenant-Governor  Clarke,  of  New  York,' 
had  suggested  the  attack  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle as  early  as  1743.  Douglass  {Summary, 
etc.,  i.  348)  says  that  Shirley  was  taken  with  the 
"hint  or  conceit"  of  Vaughan,  "a  whimsical, 
wild  projector."  Hutchinson  says  that  Vaughan 
"  was  called  the  projector  of  the  expedition," 
and  Belknap  accords  him  the  priority  in  common 
report.*    When  Thomas  Prince  came  to  ded»> 


1  A  tract  of  seven  paRcs,  —  in  Harvard  CoIIcrc  librar>'.  A  paper  of  this  title,  as  printed  in  X\\eMass.  Hist. 
Coll.,  V.  202,  is  datctl  "  From  my  lodgings  in  Cecil  Street,  9  April,  1744."  An  early  MS.  copy  is  in  a  volume 
•f  Louisbourg  Papers  in  the  Mass.  Hist  Soc  library, 

3  Carter-Brown,  iii.  no.  823 ;  Brinley,  i.  no.  70. 

•  Sec  on  the  contribution  of  New  York  to  the  expedition,  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  vi.  284. 

<  Cf.  William  Goold  on  "  Col.  William  Vaughan  of  Matinicus  and  Damariscotta,"  in  the  Collections  (viiL  p 
291)  of  the  Maine  Historical  .Society.  S.  G.  Drake's  Five  Years'  French  and  Indian  War  (.Albany,  1870)1 
Palfrey  {Compendious  History  of  New  England,  iv.  257)  gives  Vaughan  the  credit  Cf.  Johnston's  Bri» 
tol,  Bremen,  and  Pemaquid,  p.  290. 
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cate  his  sennon,  preached  on  the  Thanksgiving  the  organization,  though  Shirley  was  generally 

day  following  the  triumph,  he  inscribed  it  to  Shir-  recognized  as  the  moving  spirit  in  its  6nal  deter- 

.ey  as  the  "  principal  former  and  promoter  of  mination.^ 

the  expedition :  "  but  the  language  hardly  claims  The  earliest  account  of  this  mettlesome  enter« 


PEPPERRELL.* 


*  Cf.  Chatincy's  Sermon  on  the  victory,  p.  9 ;  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  vii.  69.  The  Rev.  Amos  Adams,  of  Rox- 
bury,  in  \\vs  Concise  History  of  S'cw  Enj^lanJ,  etc.  ( Button,  reprinted  in  London,  1770),  written  at  a  time 
when  many  of  us  remember  the  readiness  with  which  thousands  engaged  themselves  in  that  hazardous  enter- 
prise," credits  Shirley  with  the  planning  of  it. 

-  After  a  painting,  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Anna  H.  C.  Howard,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  V..  and  which  has  descended 
from  PcppcrTclI.  (Cf.  Penna.  Mag.  of  Hist.,  iii.  p.  358.)  This  likeness,  painted  in  London  in  1751  by  Srai- 
bert,  is  also  engraved  in  Parsons'  Life  of  Pef/errell,  in  Drake's  Bos- 
ton, and  in  the  A'.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  Jan.,  iS'V),  where  Dr. 
Parsons  gives  a  genealogj-  of  the  Pepperrell  family.  There  is  in  the 
Memorial  Hist,  of  Boston  (ii.  114)  an  engraving  after  an  original  full- 
length  picture  in  the  hall  of  the  Essex  Institute  at  Salem,  —  artist  un- 
known. Sec  also  Higginson's  Larger  History,  p.  188.  A  sword  of 
Pepperrell  is  shown  in  the  group  of  weapons  engraved  in  Vol.  III.  p. 
374.  (Cf.  Catal.  Cab.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc,  p.  12}  ;  Proc.  Mass.  Hist. 
Soe.,v.  373;  and  Parsons'  Life  of  Pefperrell.')  Views  of  the  Pepper- 
rell mansion  at  Kittery,  where  considerable  state  was  kept,  are  given  in  Parsons  (p.  329).  and  in  a  paper  oa 
Pepperrell  by  J.  A.  Stevens  in  t!ic  Mag.  of  Amer.  History,  vol.  ii.  673,  Cf.  also  Lamb's  Homes  of  ^Xmtrica 
(1879),  and  Af futon's  Jmrnal,  xi.  O5. 
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prise,  which  showed  special  research  and  oppor- 
tunities, was  that  of  Dr.  btelknap  in  his  Htstory 
of  Nno  Hampshire,  which  was  written  in  1784, 
less  than  forty  years  after  the  event,  and  when 
he  might  have  known  some  of  the  participants. 
The  most  important  of  the  Pepperrelt  Papers 
had  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  he  made  good  use 
of  them,  after  which  he  deposited  them  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
where  they  now  arc,  bound  in  two  volumes,  cov- 
ering the  years  1699-1779,  but  chiefly  concerning 
the  Louisbourg  expedition.    With  them  in  the 


same  depositor)'  arc  the  Belknap  Papers,  three 
volumes,'  as  well  as  a  composite  volume,  Louis' 
bourg  Papers,  devoted  entirely  to  the  expedi- 
tion." Others  of  the  scattered  papers  of  Pep- 
perrell  have  since  been  found  elsewhere.  Dr. 
Usher  Parsons,  in  his  Life  of  Pepperrell^  be- 
side using  what  Belknap  possessed,  sifted  a 
mass  of  papers  found  in  an  old  shed  on  the 
Pepperrell  estate.  This  lot  covered  the  yean 
1696-1759,  and  some  of  them  were  scarcely  legi- 
ble. The  mercantile  letters  and  accounts  among 
them  yielded  little,  but  there  was  a  smaller 


PEPPERRELL  ARMS.* 

1  A  memorandum  of  Dr.  Belknap,  printed  In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  (x.  p.  313)  shows  ai 
being  in  the  cabinet  of  that  society  in  1 792  the  following  sets  of  papers  :  Correspondence  between  Shirley  and 
Wentworth,  1 742-1 753;  between  Shirley  and  Pepperrell,  1745-174A;  between  Pepperrell  and  Warren,  1745; 
between  these  last  and  the  British  ministry,  1745-1747;  and  between  Pepperrell  and  jiersons  of  distinction 
throughout  America,  1745-1747.  These  papers  as  now  arranged  cover  the  preparations  for  the  siege,  as  weCl 
as  its  progress,  and  the  events  immediately  succeeding.  Pcpperrell's  letters  are  mostly  drafts,  in  his  own  hand. 
The  instructions  from  Shirley  are  dated  Mar.  19  (p.  13).  We  find  here  "A  register  of  all  the  Commissions" 
(p.  26);  the  notification  of  the  capitulation,  June  20  (p.  63).  There  are  letters  of  Benning  Wentworth,  Com. 
Warren,  Gen.  Waldo,  John  Gorhani,  John  Bnidstreet,  Arthur  Noble,  William  Vaughan,  John  Rous.  Robert 
Auchmuty,  Ammi  R.  Cutter,  N.  Sparhawk,  etc  There  are  also  various  letters  of  Benj.  Colman,  who  from 
his  relations  to  Pepperrell  took  great  interest  in  the  movement.  (Cf.  the  Colman  papers,  1697-1747,  presented 
to  the  same  society  in  1793.)  The  editor  of  N.  H.  Prov.  Papers,  vdI.  v.,  prints  various  papers  as  from  the 
*  Belknap  Pajjers  "  in  the  N.  H.  Hist.  Society  library.    Cf.  Belknap  Papers  {Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.),  i.  laa 

*  It  contains  manuscript  books,  bound  together,  which  were  in  part  the  gift  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Sargent,  and 
in  part  came  from  the  heirs  of  Dr.  Belknap.  These  books  contain  copies  of  the  leading  official  papers  of  the 
expedition  and  capitulation,  the  records  of  the  councils  of  war  from  .Apr.  5,  1745,  at  Canso,  to  May  16, 1746,  at 
Louisbourg,  the  letters  of  Pepperrell,  Shirley,  Warren,  and  others  between  Mar.  27,  1745,  May  30,  1746; 
records  of  consultation  on  board  the  "  Superbe,"  Warren's  flag-ship ;  with  various  other  letters  of  Warren ; 
several  narratives  and  journals  of  the  siege  and  later  transactions  at  Louisbourg,  some  of  them  bearing  inter- 
lineations and  erasures  as  if  original  drafts ;  and  papers  respecting  pilots  and  deserters.  The  writer  of  the 
diaries  and  narrative  is  given  in  one  case  only,  that  of  an  artillerist  who  records  events  between  May  17  and 
June  16,  1745,  and  signs  the  name  of  Sergeant  Joseph  Sherbum.  There  are  also  some  notes  made  at  the  bafr 
tery  near  the  Light-house  beginning  June  11. 

*  Boston  and  London,  iS;;;-,'}.  three  editions.    Sabin,  xiv.  no.  58,921. 

*  This  cut  of  the  Pepperrell  arms  is  copied  from  one  in  the  Mag.  of  Am*r,  Hist.,  Nov.,  1878,  p.  684. 
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body  of  Pepperrcll's  own  letters  and  those  of 
his  correspondents,  which  proved  of  more  or  less 
historical  value.  Unremitting  search  yielded 
gain  to  Dr.  Parsons  in  other  directions.  Some 
manuscripts  coming  from  a  Kittery  house  into 
the  hands  of  Capt.  Luther  Dame,  of  Newbury- 
port,  were  reported  upon  by  Col.  A.  H.  Hoyt 
in  the  JVna  England  Hist,  and  Cental.  Reg. 
(Oct.,  1874,  p.  451),  in  a  paper  afterwards  re- 
printed by  him,  separately,  with  revision ;  but 
they  throw  no  considerable  light  upon  the  Lou- 
bbourg  siege.  They  would  add  little  to  what 
Parsons  presents  in  chronologically  arranged  ex- 
cerpts from  letters  and  other  records  which  make 
op  his  account  of  the  expedition.* 

Of  all  other  contemporar)'  accounts  and  aids, 
most,  so  far  as  known,  have  been  put  into  print, 
though  George  liancroft  quotes  a  journal  of 
Seth  Pomeroy,'  not  yet  in  type ;  and  there  are 
papers  which  might  still  be  gleaned  in  the  Mass. 
Arthives.  There  are  in  print  the  instructions 
of  Shirley,  and  a  correspondence  between  Pep- 
pcrrell  and  Warren  (Mass.  /fist.  Collections,  i. 
13-60)  ;  letters  of  Wentworth  and  Shirley  on 
the  plan  of  attack,  and  other  letters  of  Shirley 
(Provincial  Papers  of  New  Hampshire,  vol.  v. 
PP-  93 949>  etc.) ;  and  many  others  of  Pepper- 
rell,  Warren,  Shirley,  etc.  (Rhode  Island  Colonial 
Records,  vol.  v.).  The  Colonial  Records  of  Con- 
necticut  (vol.  ix.)  for  this  period  give  full  details 
of  the  legislative  enactment  regarding  the  part 
that  colony  bore  in  the  expedition ;  but  the  ab- 
sence of  most  of  the  illustrative  dcKuments  from 
her  archives  during  that  interval  deprives  us, 
doubtless,  of  a  correspondence  similar  to  that 


which  is  included  in  the  Rhode  Island  printed 
Records. 

Shirley's  letters  to  Governor  Thomas,  of 
Penna.,  respecting  the  preparations  for  the  Lou- 
isbourg  expedition,  are  in  Penna.  Archives,  i. 
667,  etc 

Stray  letters  and  documents  of  some  interest, 
but  throwing  no  essential  light  upon  historical 
events,  are  found  in  the  A'.  E.  Hist,  and  Gcneal 
Reg.,  V.  88  ;  xii.  263 ;  xix.  225,  etc. 

Various  accounts  of  the  siege,  of  no  great  ex 
tent  were  published  soon  after  its  close.  Chief 
among  them  was  an  Accurate  journal  and  ac' 
count  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Nrw  England  land 
forces,  during  the  late  expedition  against  the  French 
settlements  on  Cape  Breton  to  the  time  of  the  sur- 
render of  Louisbourg,  Exon,  1746  (40  pp.).  The 
manuscript  of  this  journal  was  sent  to  England 
by  Peppcnrell  to  his  friend  Capt.  Henr)'  Stafford 
and  as  printed  it  was  attested  by  Pepperrell 
Brig.-General  Waldo,  Col.  Moore,  Lieut.-Col 
Lothrop,  and  Lieut.-Col.  Gridley."   This  jour 
nal  was  printed,  with  some  curious  verbal  differ 
ences,  as  an  appendix  to  a  Letter  from  William 
Shirley,  Esq.,  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  with  a 
Journal  of  the  Siege  of  Louisbourg,  London,  1746. 
It  was  by  vote  of  the  legislature,  Dec.  30,  1746, 
reprinted  in  Boston,  once  by  Rogers  and  Fowle, 
and  again  by  J.  Draper.*    An  account  by  Col. 
James  Gibson,  published  in  London  in  1745,  as 
a  Journal  of  the  late  siege  by  the  troops  of  North 
America  against  the  French  at  Cape  Breton,''  con- 
tained a  large  engraved  plan  of  the  siege,  of 
which  a  reduced  fac-simile  is  annexed.*'  The 
narrative  was  edited  in  Boston  in  1847  by  Lo- 


1  Other  special  accounts  of  Pepperrell  are  by  Ward  in  the  appendix  of  Curwen's  Journal  and  in  Hunfs 
Merchants'  .Kfag..  July.  1S58;  Mag.  0/ Amer.  Hist.,  Nov.,  1878;  Potter's  Amer.  .Monthly,  Sept.,  1881. 

«  Seth  Pomeroy's  letter  to  his  wife  from  Louisbourg.  May  8,  1745,  was  first  printed  by  Edward  Everett  in 
connection  with  his  oration  on  "  The  .Seven  Years'  War  a  School  of  the  Revolution."  Cf.  his  Orations,  >. 
p.  402. 

•  Har\-.  Coll.  library,  4375.46 ;  Boston  Pub.  Library,  4417.27  ;  Carter-Brown,  ui.  no.  824. 

«  Han-.  Coll.  lib.,  4375.41,  5316.38;  Haven  in  Thomas,  ii.  p.  489;  Carter-Brown,  iii.  no.  585;  Stevens, 
Hist.  Coll.,  i.  nos.  815,  816.  It  again  appeared  as  An  accurate  and  authentic  account  of  the  taking  0/ Capt 
Breton  in  the  year  1745,  London.  1758  (cf.  Carter-Brown,  :ii.  no.  1,175;  Stevcn.s,  Bibl.  Amer.,  1885,  £3  ly. 
6d.),  and  in  the  American  Magazine,  1746. 

»  Carter-Brown,  iii.  801,  805.  Gibson  accompanied  the  prisoners  as  cartel-agent  when  they  sailed  for  France, 
July  4,  1745. 

•  Of  the  vessels  shown  in  this  view  the  "  Massachusetts"  friipitc  (no.  Jo)  was  under  the  command  of  Ed 
ward  Tyng,  the  senior  of  the  provincial  naval  ufficers.  who, 
acting  under  Shirley's  commission,  had  found  a  merchant- 
man on  the  stocks,  which  under  Tyng's  direction  was  con- 
verted into  this  cruiser  of  24  guns.  (Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  x. 
iSi  ;  Williamson's  Maine,  ii.  223  ;  Preble's  "  Notes  on 
Early  Ship-Building."  in  A'.  £.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg., 
Oct.,  1 87 1,  p.  363;  Alden's  Epitaphs,  ii.  328  ;  Drake's  Five 
Years'  War,  246.)  Tyng  had  been  a  successful  officer. 
The  previous  year  he  had  captured  a  French  privateer  which, 
tailing  from  Louisbourg.  had  infested  the  bay,  and  on  May  24,  1744,  the  town  of  Boston  had  thanked  hinu 

The  next  ranking  pn)vincial  naval  officer  was  Capt.  John  Rous,  or  Rouse,  who  commanded  the  "  Shirley 
Galley,"  a  snow,  or  two-masted  vessel,  of  24  guns.  Rouse  had  the  previous  year,  in  a  Boston  privateer,  spread 
tome  consternation  among  the  French  fishing-fleet  on  the  Grand  Banks.    It  was  this  provincial  craft  and  the 
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renzo  D.  Johnson,  under  the  misleading  title  A 
Boston  merchant  of  1745.  Other  diaries  of  the 
siege,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  have  been  printed, 
like  Wolcott's.i  in  the  Collections  (vol.  i.)  of  the 
Connecticut  Historical  Society;  Curwen's  in  his 
letters  [Hist.  Collections  Essex  Institute,  vol.  iii. 
186),  and  in  his  Journal,  edited  by  Ward  (p. 
8);  Craft's  journal  {/list.  Coll.  Essex  Inst.,  iv. 
p.  tSi)  ;  that  of  .\donijah  Bidwell,  the  chap- 
lain of  the  fleet  (.\':  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg., 
April,  1873)  ;  and  the  folio  tract  entitled  A 
particular  Account  of  the  taking  of  Cape  Bre- 
ton by  Admiral  Warren  and  Sir  William  Pepper- 
ell,  with  a  description  of  the  place  .  .  .  and  the 
articles  of  capitulation,  By  Philip  Durcll,  Esq., 
Capt.  of  his  majesty's  ship  "  Superde."  To  which 
is  added  a  letter  from  an  officer  of  marines,  etc., 
etc.,  London,  1745.  Durell's  account  is  dated 
June  20,  1745,  in  Louisbourg  harbor.  Douglass 
gives  the  force  by  sea  and  land  before  Louis- 
bourg.   Summary,  etc.,  i.  350. 

A  list  of  the  commissioned  officers  of  the  ex- 
pedition, drawn  from  the  Belknap  Papers,  is  ed- 
ited by  Charles  Hudson  in  the  N.  E.  Hist,  and 
Geneal.  Keg.,  Oct.,  1870.2  In  Ibid.,  April,  1868, 
a  list  of  221  names  of  the  common  soldiers  had 
been  printed;  but  in  July,  1871,  a  much  longer 
enumeration  is  made  out  by  Mr.  Hudson  from 
the  Pepperrell  papers,  the  C'ouncil  Records,  and 
other  sources.  Potter  in  the  N.  H.  Adj.-Gen- 
eroTs  Report,  ii.  (1866,  pp.  61-76),  afterwards 


published  as  Mil.  Hist,  of  N.  H.,  gives  the  New 
Hamiiahire  roils  of  Louisbourg  soldiers. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  Thanksgiving  (July  18, 
1745)  in  Boston,  two  sermons  preserve  to  us 
some  additional  if  slight  details.  That  of 
Thomas  Prince,  Extraordinary  events  the  doings 
of  God  and  marvellous  in  pious  eyes,  Boston  and 
London,  1745  (Harv.  Coll.  lib.,  4375.42  and  43), 
is  mainly  reprinted  in  S.  G.  Drake's  Five  Years' 
French  and  Indian  Wars,  p.  1S7 ;  and  that  of 
the  Rev.  Charles  Chauncy,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Pepperrell,  Marvellous  Things  doru  by  the  rigkl 
hand  and  holy  arm  of  God  in  getting  him  the  vie 
tory,  was  printed  both  in  Boston  and  London.' 

The  capture  of  Louisbourg  and  the  question  of 
the  disposition  of  the  island  at  the  peace  led  to 
several  expositions  of  its  imagined  value  to  the 
British  Crown,  among  which  may  be  named:  — 

The  importance  and  advantage  of  Cape  Breton 
considered,  in  a  letter  to  a  member  of  Parltament 
from  an  inhabitant  of  A'ew  England,  London, 
1746.  (Brinley,  no.  69.)  This  is  signed  "Mas- 
sachusettensis."* 

Two  letters  concerning  some  farther  advantaga 
and  improvements  that  may  seem  necessary  to  be 
made  on  the  taking  and  keeping  of  Cape  Bretm, 
London,  1746.    (Carter- Brown,  iii.  no.  S22.) 

The  imfHtrtance  and  advantage  of  Cape  Breton, 
truly  stated  and  impartially  considered.  With 
proper  maps,  London,  1746.    (Carter-Brown,  iii. 


royal  ship  the  "  Mermaid,"  of  40  guns,  Capt  James  Douglas,  which  captured  the  French  man-of-war  the 
"\'igilant,"  64  giins  (no.  15),  as  she  was  approaching  the  coast.  (Drake's  Five  Vearr'  War,  App.  C.)  Doug- 
las was  transferred  to  the  captured  ship,  and  a  requisition  was  made  ujxjn  the  colonics  to  furnish  a  crew  to 
nian  her.  (Corresp.,  etc,  in  N.  /.  Col.  Rec,  v.)  Capt.  W  illiam  Montague  was  put  in  command  of  the  "  Mer- 
maid," and  after  the  surrender  she  sailed,  June  22,  for  England  with  despatches,  arriving  July  20.  DupUate 
despatflies  were  sent  by  Rouse  in  the  "  Shirley  Galley,"  which  sailed  J  uly  4.  The  British  government  took 
the  '*  Shirley  Galley  "  into  their  serv  ice  and  commissioned  Kouse  as  a  royal  post-captain.  This  vessel  disap 
pears  from  sight  after  1749,  when  Rouse  is  found  in  command  of  a  vessel  in  the  fleet  which  brought  Com 
wallis  to  Chebucto  (Halifax).  At  the  time  of  Rouse's  death  at  Portsmouth,  Apr.  3,  1760,  he  was  in  coninund 
of  the  "Sutherland,"  50  guns.  (Chamock, /?/<ifrti///m  Xavalis ;  Isaac  J.  Greenwood's  "First  American 
built  ve%Nels  in  the  Hritish  navy,"  in  the  .V.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  Oct.,  1S66,  p.  323.  There  arc  notes 
on  Rouse,  with  references,  in  //ist.  Mag.,  \.  1 56,  and  A'.  V.  Col.  Docs.,  x.  59 ;  cf.  also  Drake's  Fhe  Years' 
French  and  Indian  War,  p.  240,  and  Xo-.-a  Scotia  Docs.,  ed.  by  .Akins.  p.  22s  )  Preble  {N.E.  //.  and  Gen. 
Reg.,  1868,  p.  396)  collates  contemporar>'  authorities  for  a  precise  description  of  a  "  galley."  Such  a  ship  was 
usually  a  "  snow,"  as  the  largest  two-masted  vessels  were  often  called,  and  would  seem  to  have  carried  all  her 
guns  on  a  continuous  deck,  without  the  higher  tiers  at  the  ends,  which  was  customar>'  with  frigates  built  low 
only  at  the  waist. 

The  "Ca-sar,"  of  20  guns,  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Snclling.  the  third  ranking  provincial  officer. 

1  Gov.  Wolcott,  of  Connecticut,  wrote  to  Gov.  Hamilton,  of  Pennsylvania,  that  llie  secret  of  the  success  of  the 
Louisbourg  expedition  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  besiegers  were  freeholders  and  the  besieged  mercenaries,  {Pa 
Archii'cs,  ii.  p.  1 27.) 

3  Petitions  of  one  Capt.  John  I^ne,  who  calls  himself  the  first  man  wounded  in  the  siege,  are  in  the  Mass. 
Archives,  and  are  printed  in  the  /fist.  .\fag.,  xxi.  118. 

•  Carter-Brown,  iii.  nos.  79^>,  805.  Cf.  Samuel  Nilcs,  A  brief  and  plain  essay  on  Gats  vonder-vforking 
Providence  for  Xew  England  in  the  reduction  of  Louisbourg.  N.  London  (T.Green),  1747.  This  is  in 
verse.    (Sabin,  xiii.  55,330.) 

<  Burrows  (Life  of  Lord  Hawke,  p.  341)  says  of  this  tract :  "  Few  papers  convey  a  more  accurate  dcscrip 
tion  of  contem|x)rary  opinion  on  the  colonial  questions  disputed  between  Great  Britain  and  France  in  the  lait 
century." 
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no.  823.)  The  maps  follow  those  of  Bellin  in 
Charlevoix.  Its  authorship  is  usually  ascribed 
to  William  Bollan.    (Sabin,  ii.  6,215.) 

The  great  importante  of  Cape  Breton  demon- 
strafed  and  exemplified  by  extracts  from  the  best 
writers,  Frenek  and  English,  London,  1746.  This 
is  a  plea  against  the  surrender  of  it  to  the  French. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Governor  Shirley,  and  con- 
tains Charlevoix's  map  and  plan.  (Carter- 
Brown,  iii.  no.  831.) 

An  accurate  description  of  Cape  Breldn,  Situa- 
tion, Soil,  Ports,  etc.,  its  Importance  to  France,  but 
of  hiTW  much  greater  it  might  have  been  to  Eng- 
land ;  with  an  account  of  the  taking  of  the  city 
by  the  New  England  forces  under  General  Pep- 
perell  in  1 745,  London,  1755. 

Memoir  of  the  principal  transactions  of  the  last 
•war  between  the  English  and  French  in  North 
America,  from  1744  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  containing  in  particular  an 
(ucount  of  the  importance  of  Nffva  Scotia  and  Cape 
Breton  to  both  nations  (3d  ed.,  London,  reprinted, 
Boston.  1758.) 

Douglxss  (Summary,  etc.),  the  general  his- 
torian nearest  the  time,  was  an  eager  opponent 
of  Shirley,  and  in  his  account  of  the  expedition 
he  ascribes  to  good  luck  the  chief  clement  in  its 
success.  He  calls  it  "  this  infinitely  rash  New 
England  Corporation  adventure,  though  l)eyond 
all  military  or  human  probability  successful." 
(Summary,  etc.,  1751,  ii.  p.  II.)  "Fortified 
towns  are  hard  nuts  to  crack,  and  your  teeth 
hiR-e  not  been  accustomed  to  it,"  wrote  Benja- 
min Franklin  from  Philadelphia  to  his  brother 
in  Boston.    {Franklin'' s  Works, 

Accounts  of  the  expedition  enter  necessarily 
into  the  more  general  narratives,  like  those  of 
Hutchinson  [Mass.  Bay)  ;  Chalmers  (Revolt, 
etc.);  Minot  (Massachusetts);  Gordon  (Amer. 
Rev.);  Marshall  (  Washington);  Bancroft  (United 
States);  Grahame  (United  States)  ;  Williamson 
(Hist,  of  Maine) ;  Murdoch  (jVinui  Scotia,  ii.  ch. 
5)  :  Haliburton  (Nova  Scotia)  ;  Stone  (Sir  Wm. 


Johnson,  vol.  i.) ;  Palfrey  ( Compendious  Hist,  of 
New  England,  iv.  ch.  9)  ;  Bury  (Exodus  if  the 
Western  Nations,  ii.  ch.  6) ;  Gay  (Pop.  Hist.  United 
States) ;  Drake  (Boston).  The  Memorial  Hist. 
Boston  (ii.  117)  and  Barrj-'s  Massachusetts  (ii. 
140,  etc.)  give  numerous  references.  Joel  T. 
Headlcy  has  a  popular  narrative  in  Harper's 
Monthly,  xxviii.  p.  354.  Garncau  (Hist,  du  Can- 
ada,  4th  ed.,  ii.  190)  offers  the  established  French 
account.  Cf.  Lettre  cTun  habitant  de  I.ouisbourg 
contenant  une  relation  exacte  de  la  prise  de  Pile 
Royale  par  les  Anglais,  Quebec,  1745.  (Sabin, 
X.  no.  40,671.)  2 

The  present  condition  of  the  site  of  Louis- 
bourg  is  described  by  Parsons  (Life  of  Pefperrell, 
332);  by  Parkman  (Montcalm  and  Wolfe);  by 
J.G.  Bourinot  in  his  "The  old  forts  of  Acadia" 
in  Canadian  Monthly,  v.  369 ;  and  in  the  Cana- 
dian Antiquarian,  iv.  57. 

Maps,  both  French  and  English,  showing  the 
fortifications  and  harbor  of  Louisbourg  are  nu- 
merous. 

Both  editions  of  Charlevoix's  Histoire  de  la 
Nouvelle  France,  the  duodecimo  in  six  volumes, 
and  the  quarto  in  three  volumes  issued  in  1744, 
the  year  before  the  siege,  have  plans  of  Louis- 
bourg and  its  fortifications,  and  the  same  are 
rcpro<iuced  in  Dr.  .Shea's  translation  of  Charle- 
voix. They  arc  the  work  of  Nicholas  Bellin,  and 
to  the  same  draughtsman  belongs  Z/-  Petit  Atlas 
Maritime,  1764,  in  the  volume  of  which  devoted 
to  North  America,  there  are  other  (nos.  23,  24) 
plans  of  the  harljor  and  fortifications. 

Following  French  sources  is  a  Plan  des  fortifi- 
cations de  Louisbourg,  published  at  Amsterdam 
by  H.  de  Leth  about  1750.  A  "  Plan  special  de 
louisbourg  "  is  also  to  be  found  on  the  ma])  pub- 
lished by  N.  Visscher  at  Amsterdam,  called 
'*  Carte  Nntvelle  contenant  la  partie  de  FAnUrii/ue 
la  plus  septentrionale." 

Among  the  French  maps  is  one  "levc  en 
1756,"  after  a  plan  of  Louisbourg,  preserved  in 


^  "  A  train  of  favorable,  unforeseen,  and  even  astonishing  events  facilitated  the  conquest."  say*  Amos  Adams 
in  his  Concise  Hist.  0/ Xrw  England,  etc.  Palfrey  in  his  review  of  Mahon  speaks  of  it  as  "one  of  the  wildest 
undertakings  ever  projected  by  sane  fjeoplc."  Whatever  the  fortuitous  character  of  the  conquest,  there  wa»  an 
attempt  made  in  Eni;l.tnU  to  give  the  chief  credit  of  it  to  Warren,  who  never  landed  a  marine  during  its  prog- 
re**.  This  assumption  was  violently  maintained 
in  the  debates  in  Parliament  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.  The  question  is  exam- 
ined by  Stone  in  his  Life  of  Johnson,  i.  152,  who 
also,  p.  5S,  gives  an  account  of  Warren  and  his 
residence  in  New  York.  English  statesmen  were 
not  so  instructed  later,  but  that  Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Bedford  Correspondence,  \.  p. 
xliv.,  could  say  :  "  Commodore  Warren,  liaving  been  despatched  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  for  that  purpose, 
took  Louisbourg." 

*  The  P'rench  record  of  some  of  the  principal  official  documents  is  in  the  Collection  de  Manuscrits  (Que- 
bec), vol.  iii.,  such  as  the  summons  of  May  7,  the  declination  of  May  18  (pp.  220,  221),  the  pajiers  of  the  final 
surrender  and  exchange  of  prisoners  (pp.  221-236,  265,  314,  377),  and  Du  Chambon's  account  of  the  siege, 
written  from  Rochefort,  Sept  2,  1745  (p.  237). 
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the  D^p6t  des  Cartes  de  la  Marine  in  Paris.  This 
appeared  in  1779  in  the  Neftune  AmertcoStp- 
Untrionai,  "  publiee  par  ordrc  du  Roi ;  "  and  an- 
other, dated  175^,  "  leve  par  le  chev.  de  la  Rigau- 
dicrc,"  was  accompanied  by  a  view,  of  which 
there  is  a  copy  in  the  Mass.  Archh'fs  ;  Docs,  col' 
Ucted  in  Frame,  Atlas,  \\.  5.  In  this  last  (com- 
posite) Atlas  (ii.  nos.  44,  45)  arc  maps  of  the  was  present  as  an  officer  of  the  artillery,  made 
town  and  harbor,  and  a  large  plan  of  the  for-    a  plan  of  the  fortifications  after  the  suirender, 
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tifications,  marked  "  Tome  i.  no.  23,"  which  can  and  this,  called  a  Plan  of  the;  City  and  Fortifica- 
probably  be  identified.  tions  of  Louisbourg  frtmt  sur-Z'cys  made  hf  Rick- 

Richard  Gridley,^  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  who    ard  Gridlcy  in  1745,  was  engraved  and  published 

>  Reduced  fac-simile  of  the  "  Map  of  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton  a!i  laid  down  by  the  Sieur  Bellin,  J746." 
annexed  to  The  Importance  and  Adrantace  of  Cafe  Breton,  truly  stated  and  impartially  considered,  Lon- 
don. 1746.  A  ycncr.»l  imp  of  the  isLind  of  Cape  Breton,  with  Bellin'5  name  attached,  is  found  in  the  *evml 
editions  of  Charlevoix  .md  in  the  Petit  Atlas  maritime,  par  le  S.  Bellin,  1764.  The  earliest  more  elabonte 
survey  of  this  part  of  the  coast  wx*  the  one  published  by  J.  F.  \V.  Des  Barres.  in  lySt.  in  four  sheets,  Tki 
South  East  Coast  of  Cape  Breton  Island,  surveyed  by  Samuel  Holland.  A  map  by  Kitchen  was  published 
in  the  I^ndom  ifajf.,  1747. 

«  Inquiry  has  not  disclosed  that  any  portrait  of  Gridlcy  exists. 
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by  Jcffcrys,  in  1758,  and  was  used  by  him  in  his  9. 9.  e«c.  Casemates. 

History  of  the  French  Dominions  in  America,  ^°"*«»- 

London,  1760  (p.  124),  and  in  his  Gcnerai  ToMs;-  " 

,                        ^"                                   '  I  a.  Governor  s  apart  ments. 

raphy  of  North  America  and  the  West  Indus,  ,3.  church. 

London,  176S  (no.  l^].*  14.  Barrack*. 
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Gridley's  survevs  have  been  the  basis  of  many 
of  the  subsequent  I-lnglish  plans.  The  draught 
reduced  from  Gridley  in  Richard  Brown's  ////- 
tory  of  the  Islattd  of  Cape  Breton  (London, 
1869)  is  herewith  given  in  fac-similc,  and  is  un- 
derstood by  the  following  key:  — 

A.  Dauphin  bastion  and  circuLir  battery. 

B.  KinK's  bastion  and  dtadel. 

C.  0"«^"'*  bastion 

D.  Princess'  bastion. 

E.  Rniirillon  bastion. 

F.  MaurcjMis  bastion. 

G.  Battcric  de  la  Gr^re. 
I,  I,  etc.  OUcis. 

s,  »,  etc.  Covered  way. 

J,  J,  etc-  Traverses. 

4,  4«  etc.  Pilch. 

J,  5,  etc.  Parapet. 

6,  f>,  etc.  Ramparts. 

7,  7,  etc.  .SIo|-)e»  of  same. 
^,    etc.  Places  of  arms. 


I  J,  Powder  matratine. 

16.  Fortification  house. 

17.  Arsenal  and  bakchouM. 

18.  Ordnance. 

ig.  r.encral  storehouse. 

30.  West  gate. 

31.  Queen's  jcale- 
ij.  East  i;ate. 

>j.  Gates  in  quay  curtain  (b.  i.  b.'^. 

34.  Parade. 

35.  Nunnery. 

16.  Hospital  and  church. 
a.  a.  Palisade,  with  ramparts  for  small  arms. 
e.  c.  Picquet  <raiKd  duKof;  the  siege). 

Another  plan  of  an  early  date  is  one,  likewise 
anne-ved,  which  appeared  in  A  set  of  plans  and 
forts  in  Am  eric  a,  reduced  from  cutual  surveys, 
1763,  and  published  in  London.-  The  plan 
which  George  Bancroft  added  to  his  History  of 
the  United  States,  in  one  of  the  early  editions, 
was  used  again  by  Parsons  in  his  Life  of  Pep- 


•  Roth  of  these  works  contain  another  map.  Plan  of  the  City  and  Harhimr  of  Louisbourg,  shoxvinc  the 
landtnn;  place  of  the  British  im  1745  and  1758,  and  their  enntm/tnent  in  I7;S. 

The  C«^||A|||MBWiM^  (iii.  no.  i.4Ari>  gives  the  dale  xf  piihli.:.iti<>n  17^.;.  and  assigns  its  publica- 
Uun  to    Ml^^^^^^^^^HB0*pher  to  ht»  Roral  Ifighness,  the  Duke  of  Gloucesiter." 
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VIEW  OF  LOUISBOURG.l 


1  A  reduced  sketch  from  a  paintini;  owned  by  Mrs.  Anna  H.  C.  Howard  of  Brookljm,  N.  Y.,  which  cam* 
to  her  by  descent  from  Sir  William  I'epperrell.  Tiic  canvas  is  very  dark  and  obscure,  and  the  artist  may 
have  missed  some  of  the  details,  particularly  of  the  walls  along  the  shore.  The  point  of  view  seems  to  b» 
from  the  northwest  side  of  the  interior  harbor,  near  the  bridge  (seen  in  the  foreground),  which  spans  one 
of  the  little  inlets,  as  shown  in  some  of  the  maps.  This  position  is  near  what  arc  called  "  Hale's  Harracks" 
in  the  draft  of  the  town  and  harbor  on  the  preceding  page.  The  dismantled  ships  along  the  opposite  shor* 
are  apparently  the  French  fleet,  while  an  English  ship  is  near  the  bridge. 

The  following  letter  describes  the  present  condition  of  the  ground : —  , 

Boston,  June  4,  iS$6. 

My  dear  Mr.  Winsor,  —  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  comply  with  your  request,  and  to  give  my  recol- 
lections of  Louisburg  as  seen  in  September  last. 

The  historical  town  of  that  name,  or  rather  the  ruin  of  the  old  fortress,  lies  perhaps  three  miles  from  the 
modern  town,  which  is  a  small  village,  situated  on  the  northeasterly  side  of  the  bay  or  harbor.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  neighborhood  live,  for  the  most  part,  by  fishing  and  other  business  conncctcti  with  that  branch  of  indus- 
try,  eking  out  their  livelihood  by  the  cultivation  of  a  rocky  and  barren  soil.  The  road  from  the  village  to  the 
old  fortress  runs  along  the  western  shore  of  the  bay,  passing  at  intcr%'als  the  small  houses  of  the  fishermen 
and  leaving  on  the  left  the  site  of  the  Royal  Battery,  which  is  still  discernible.  This  was  the  first  outpost  of 
the  French  taken  at  the  siege,  and  its  gallant  capture  proved  subsequently  to  be  of  the  greatest  scnice  to  the 
English.  From  this  point  the  niins  of  the  fortress  begin  to  loom  up  and  show  their  real  character.  Soon 
the  walls  are  reached,  and  the  remains  of  the  former  bastions  on  the  land  side  are  easily  recognized.  This 
land  front  is  more  than  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  stretches  from  the  sea  on  the  left  to  the  bay  on  the  right, 
forming  a  line  of  works  that  would  seem  to  be  impregnable  to  any  and  all  assaults.  From  its  crown  a  good 
idea  can  be  gained  of  the  size  of  the  fortifications,  which  extend  in  its  entire  circuit  more  tlian  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  length,  and  inclose  an  area  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  more  or  less.  The  public  buildings  within 
the  fortress  were  of  stone,  and,  with  the  help  of  a  guide,  their  sites  can  easily  be  made  out  The  burying- 
ground,  on  the  point  of  land  to  the  eastward,  where  hundreds  of  bodies  were  buried,  is  still  shown ;  and  the 
sheep  and  cattle  graze  all  unconscious  of  the  great  deeds  tlvat  have  been  done  in  the  neighborhood.  Taken 
all  in  all,  the  place  is  full  of  the  most  interesting  associations,  and  speaks  of  the  period  when  the  sceptre  of 
power  in  America  was  balancing  between  France  and  England ;  and  Louisburg  forms  to^y  the  grandest 
niin  in  this  part  of  the  contineaL 

Very  truly  yourt.  Samubl  A.  Green. 
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perrell.  It  follows  an  English  plan  procured  by 
Mr.  Bancroft  in  Ixtndon,  and  closely  resembles 
the  sketch  owned  by  a  descendant  of  Pepperrell, 
and  herewith  given.  Haliburton  in  his  History 
of  Nova  Scotia  gives  a  similar  plan,  as  well  as  a 
draught  of  the  harbor.  The  plan  of  the  town  and 
the  vicinity  which  is  given  by  Brown  in  his  C<jr/V 
Breton  is  also  reproduced  herewith.  The  ear- 
liest of  the  more  elaborate  charts  of  the  harbor 
is  that  published  by  Des  Barrcs  in  Oct.,  1781. 
Wc  find  a  rude  sketch  of  the  Island  battery  in 
Curwen's  Jourtuil  as  edited  by  Ward  (Boston, 
4th  cd,  1864),  which  wa.s  sent  by  that  observer 
from  Louisbourg,  July  25,  1745.  A  reproduc- 
tion of  this  sketch,  herewith  given,  needs  the  fol- 
lowing key : — 


There  is  in  the  Collections  of  the  Maine  Hist. 
Soc.  (viii.  p.  120)  a  life  of  Lieut.-Col.  Arthur 
Noble,  who,  by  order  of  Brigadier  Waldo,  led 
on  May  23  the  unsuccessful  attack  on  this  bat- 
tery. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  king's  maps  in  the  British 
Museum  (vol.  i.  718,  etc.)  shows  plans  of  the 
town  and  fortifications  (1745)  in  MS.  by  Durell 
and  Bastide ;  others  of  the  town  and  harbor 
{1755)  by  William  Green;  with  views  by  Bas- 
tide (1749),  Admiral  Knowles  (1756),  Incc  (175S, 
engraved  by  Canot,  1762),  and  Thomas  Wright 
(1766). 

Jefferys  also  published  in  copperplate  A  vierm 
of  the  landing  of  the  New  England  forces  in  tht 
expedition  against  Cape  Breton^  '745-  (Carter- 


"  The  embrasures  in  the  front  are  not  more 
than  three  feet  alrave  the  ground. 
•  I.  Fronting  mouth  of  harbor :  22  embrasures  ; 
21  guns,  36  and  48  pounders. 

2.  Barracks. 

3.  Sally-ports. 

4.  Wall  framed  of  timber,  and  covered  with 

plank,  and  filled  with  stone  and  lime, 
in  which  is  an  embrasure  with  a  48 
pounder. 

5.  Wall,  defended  with  two  small  swivels. 

6.  The   place    at   which   whale-boats  might 

easily  land  500  men. 

7.  One  entire  rock,  perpendicular  on  the  face, 

and  absolutely  impossible  to  be  climbed. 

8.  Piquet  of  large  timber,  fastened  by  iron 

damps,  drilled  into  the  solid  rock. 

9.  Commandant's  apartment,  five  feet  high. 
10.  The  gate  under  the  wall,  about  four  feet 

wide,  formed  like  a  common  sally-port; 
not  straight,  hut  made  an  angle  of  160 
degrees.  Ten  men  can  prevent  ten  hun- 
dred making  their  way ;  this  wall  has  but 
four  guns  and  two  swivels. 
"  I  paced  the  island,  and  judjjcd  it  to  be  about 

56  yards  wide  and  1 50  long  at  the  widest  part, 

nearly." 


Brown,  iii.  p.  335.)  A  copy  of  this  print  belongs 
to  Dr.  John  C.  Warren  of  Boston. 

Three  months  after  the  fall  of  Louisbourg 
there  was  another  treaty  with  the  eastern  Indi- 
ans, Sept.  28 — Oct.  22,  1745.  {Mcus.  Archives, 
xxix.  386.)  The  renewed  activity  of  the  French 
is  shown  in  the  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  x.  p.  3. 

A  little  later,  Dec.  12,  1745,  Shirley  made  his 
first  speech  to  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  after 
his  return  to  Boston,  and  communicated  the 
King's  thanks  for  "  setting  on  foot  and  execut- 
ing the  late  difficult  and  expensive  enterprise 
against  Cai>e  Breton."  * 

The  next  event  of  importance  in  the  Acadian 
p»eninsula  was  the  attack  of  the  French  upon 
an  F.nglish  post,  which  is  known  as  the  "battle 
of  .Minas." 

The  F-nglish  accounts  {Botton  Weekly  Post 
Bovy  March  2  and  9,  1747),  which  give  the  date 
Jan.  31,  old  style,  and  the  P'rcnch  (official  report), 
Feb.  1 1,  new  style,  arc  edited  by  Dr.  O'Callaghan 
with  the  articles  of  capitulation,  in  the  A^<*t0 
Eng.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  .April,  1855,  p.  107. 
For  general  references  see  Haliburton's  A'otnt 
Scotia,  ii.  132  ;  Williamson's  Afaine,  ii.  250;  Han- 


1  Amer.  .\fagatine  (Boston),  Dec..  I74v  Some  of  Shirley's  admirers  cauM:d  his  portrait  to  be  painted,  and 
iome  years  later  they  gave  it  to  the  town  of  Boston,  and  it  was  hung  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Town  Records,  1742- 
S7i  P-  36. 
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(p  349)  and  tlw  other  historiea  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

Douglass  (Summary,  etc^  i.  316)  says:  "Three 
companies  from  Rhode  Island  were  shipwrecked 


For  the  attack  at  Minas  in  particular  see  the 
"Relation  d'une  expedition  fattc-  sur  les  Aqglois 

dans  Ics  pays  de  I'Acadie,  le  1 1  Fcv.,  1747,  par  un 
detachement  de  Canadiens,"  dated  at  Montreal, 


ENTRANCE  OF  MINES  BASIN.I 


•ear  Martha's  Vineyard ;  two  cx>mpanies  of  New 
Hampshire  went  to  sea,  but  for  some  trifling 
reaaoQ  pot  badcand never  proceeded.  The  want 
of  these  five  oompaales  was  the  occasion  of  our 


38  Sept^  1747,  and  signed  Le  Chev.  de  la  rnme. 
{/bid.,  pp.  155-163.)  Cf.  also  N,  Y.  Cd.  Do<i^ 
X.  78,  91. 

The  treaty  of  Aix-la<:hapelle»  Oct,  1748,  was 


CAPE  BAPTIST.* 


fwces  being  overpowered  by  the  Canadians  at 
Mfaias  with  a  considerable  slanghter." 

The  French  account  of  these  transactif>n«  nf 
the  command  of  Ramezay  is  in  a  "Juurnal  de 
la  coropsgne  do  detachement  de  Canada  k  1*Aai> 
i!if  if  aux  Mine-  en  1746 et  1747  "  (Tunc.  i74r),to 
March,  1747).  It  is  in  the  Parkman  MSS.  in  the 
Mass.  Hbt.  Sodety,  A^ew  France,  i.  pp.  59-153. 


proclaimed  in  Boston,  May  10,  1749,  .md  a  re> 
print  of  it  issued  there. 

Shirlcv  (June  3,  1740)  writes  toCiov.  Went- 
worth  that  he  had  agreed  with  nine  Indian 
chieb,  then  in  Boston,  to  hold  a  conference  at 
Cisco  bay,  Sept.  17.  {N.  H.  Prmt.  Paperst  ▼. 
127.) 

Meanwhile  the  English  government,  in  pnrso* 


t  One  of  Des  Banes'  coast  viesvs  1770.   (In  Harvard  Collpijc  libmn.-.) 

*  One  of  Des  Barren'  coast  views,  marked  A  view  of  Cafe  Bnflist  tn  the  entranee  into  the  batin  of  Mitut^ 
WaHmg  W.  h  ^»  *^        dittant.  (In  Hanrsid  College  libiary.) 
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ance  of  an  ciifort  to  angliciie  the  peninsula^* 
had  planned  the  transportation  to  Nova  Scotia 
of  an  equipped  colony  under  Edward  Cornwal- 
lis,  which  arrived  at  Chebucto  harbor  in  the 
summer  of  1749,  and  founded  Halifax.  A  treaty 
with  the  Indians  was  held  there  Aug.  15,  1749. 
{.Ifiiss.  Hist.  Coll.,  ix.  220.)  There  is  a  full-size 
fac-simile  of  the  document  in  Akins's  Publu  Doc. 
of  Nova  Scotia.  It  was  in  confirmation  of  the 
Boston  treaty  of  Dec.  15,  1725,  which  is  embod- 
ied in  the  new  treaty. 

Another  treaty  with  the  eastern  Indians  was 
made  at  Falmouth,  Oct.  16,  1749.  (Mass.  Ar- 
chives^ xxix.  427  ;  xxxiv. ;  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  ix. 
220;  N.  H.  Hist.SiK.  Coll.,  ii.  264;  Williamson's 
Maine,  i.  259,  taken  from  Mass.  Council  Records, 
1734-57,  p.  108  ;  Hutchinson,  iii.  4.) 

This  treaty  was  proclaimed  in  Boston,  Oct. 
27.  Cf.  yourmil  of  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
missioners  appointed  for  managing  a  treaty  oj 
peace  at  Falmouth,  Sept.  27,  between  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  John  Choate  [and  others],  commis- 
tioned  by  G<rv.  Phips,  and  the  eastern  Indians, 
Boston  [1749].  (Hrinley,  i.  no.  441  ;  Harv.  Col. 
lib.  5325.39.)  This  tract  is  reprinted  in  Maine 
Hist.  Col!.,  iv.  145. 

There  was  another  conference  with  the  Pe- 
nobscots  and  Norridgcwocks,  Aug.  3-8,  1750. 
(Mass.  Archives,  xxix.  429.) 

A  tract  to  encourage  emigration  to  the  new 
colony  at  Halifax  was  printed  in  London  in  1750, 
and  reprinted  in  Dublin  :  A  genuine  account  of 
Nonra  Scotia,  to  which  is  added  his  majesty's  pro- 
posals as  an  encouragement  to  those  who  are  wil- 
ling to  settle  there.  Cf.  the  German  tract :  His- 
torische  und  Geographische  Beschreibung  von  Ncu- 
Schottland,  Franckfurt,  1750.  (Carter-Brown,  iii. 
no.  935.)  Counter-statements  not  conducive  to 
the  colony's  help,  appeared  in  John  Wilson's 
Genuine  narrative  of  the  transactions  in  Nova 
Scotia  since  the  settlement,  June,  1749,  /'//  Aug. 
5,  1 7 51  ...  with  the  particular  attempts  of  the 
Indians  to  disturb  the  colony,  London,  1 751. 
(Carter-Brown,  iii.  no.  966.) 

There  arc  papers  relating  to  the  first  settle- 
ment of  Halifax  in  Akins's  Documents,  i^c)^  ;  and 
a  paper  on  the  first  council  meeting  at  Halifax, 
by  T.  B.  Akins,  in  the  Nova  Scotia  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
vol.  ii.  See  also  .M urdoch's  No-^'a  Scotia,  ii.  ch.  1 1 . 
Various  maps  of  Halifax  and  the 
harbor  were  made  during  the 
subsequent  years.  The  Catalogue 
of  the  king's  maps  (i.  4S3)  in  the 
British  Museum  shows  several 
manuscript  draughts.  A  small 
engraved  ])lan  was  published  in 
the  Gentleman^ s  Magazine,  1750, 


p.  295.  A  large  map,  dedicated  to  the  Earl  ci 
Halifax,  is  called:  Carte  du  havre  de  Chtbucto 
avec  le  plan  de  la  ville  de  Halifax  sur  la  coste  cU 
PAccadie  ou  Nova  Scotia^  public  par  Jean  Rocqiu^ 
Charing  Cross,  XT^O? 

A  smaller  Plan  des  havens  von  Chebucto  und 
der  stadt  Halifax  was  published  at  Hamburg, 
1751.  Jcffcrjs  issued  a  large  Chart  of  the  Har- 
bor of  Halifax,  1759,  which  was  re|K'atcd  in  his 
General  Topography  of  North  America  and  West 
Indies,  London,  1768.  A  "Plan  dc  la  Bayc  de 
Chibouctou  nommee  par  les  Anglois  Halifax," 
bears  dale  1763.  Another  is  in  the  Set  of  plans 
and  forts  (No.  7)  published  in  London  in  1763. 
In  the  Des  Barres  series  of  coast  charts  of  a 
later  period  (17S1)  there  is  a  large  draft  uf  the 
harbor,  with  colored  marginal  views  of  the  coast. 

In  1752-54  there  were  other  conferences  with 
the  eastern  Indians. 

Instructions  for  treating  with  the  eastern  Indi' 
ans  given  to  the  commissioners  appointed for  that 
service  by  the  Hon.  Spencer  Phips  .  .  .  in  1752, 
Boston,  1S65.  Fifty  copies  printed  from  the 
original  manuscript,  for  Samuel  G.  Drake.  (Sa- 
bin,  XV.  62,579 ;  Brinlcy,  i.  no.  443.) 

Jour  mil  of  the  proceedings  of  Jacob  Wendell ^ 
Samuel  IVatts,  Thomiu  Hubbard,  and  Chamber 
Kussel,  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  eastern 
Indians,  held  at  St.  Georges,  Oct.  13,  1752,  tn 
order  to  reiino  and  confirm  a  general  peace,  Bos- 
ton, 1752.  (.Sabin,  ix.  36,736;  Brinley,  i.  no. 
442.)  The  original  treaty  is  in  the  Mass.  Ar- 
chives, xxxiv. 

A  conference  held  at  St.  Georf^'s  cm  the  20tA 
day  of  September,  1753,  hetioeen  commissioners 
appointed  by  [Gov.]  Shirley  and  the  Indians  of  th£ 
Penobscot  [and  Norridgewock]  tribes,  Boston, 
1753.  (Krinley,  i.  no.  444;  Sabin,  no.  15,436; 
Harv.  Coll.  lib.,  5325.42.)  Cf.  the  treaty  in 
Maine  Hist.  Coll.,  iv.  16S.  The  original  treaties 
with  the  Penobscots  at  St.  Georges  (Sept.  21) 
and  the  Norridgcwocks  at  Richmond  (Sept.  29) 
arc  in  the  Mass.  Archives,  xxxiv. 

A  journal  of  the  proceedings  at  tioo  conferences 
begun  to  be  held  at  Falmouth,  zSth  June,  1754,  be- 
tween IVilliam  Shirley,  Go7'ernor,  etc.,  and  tht 
Chiefs  of  the  Xorridegwoek  Indians,  and  on  thr 
yh  of  July  with  the  Chiefs  of  the  Penol>scot  In- 


1  Mascarene  in  a  letter  to  Shirley,  April  6,  1748,  undertakes  to  show  the  difficulties  of  composing  the  )ea* 
•usics  of  the  English  towards  the  Acadians.    Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  vi.  120. 
a  In  Harv.  Coll.  library  "  Collection  ol  Nova  Scotia  maps." 
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dians,  Boston,  1754.  (Brinley,  i.  no.  444  ;  Sabin, 
<«•  36,730;  A'.  H.  Prov.  Papers,  vi.  292.)  The 
original  treaties  with  the  Norridgewt>cks,  July  2, 
and  Fcnobscots,  July  6,  1754,  are  in  the  Mass. 
Archives,  xxxiv. 

E.  Olij  French  War.  —  This  was  begun  in 
April,  1755.  There  was  a  declaration  of  war 
against  the  Penobscots,  Nov.  3,  1755.  [^Mass. 
Archives,  xxxii.  6yo.) 

Meanwhile,  towards  the  end  of  April,  1755, 
Cornwallis  at  Halifax  had  sent  Lawrence  >  to 
the  neck  of  the  peninsula  ^  of  Nova  Scotia  to  for- 


tify himself  un  English  ground,  opposite  the 
French  post  at  Bcausejour.  Instigated  by  the 
French  priest,  Le  Loutre,  the  Micmacs*  were 
BO  threatening  and  the  French  were  so  alarmingly 
near  that  the  English,  far  outnumbered,  with- 
drew ;  but  they  returned  in  the  autumn,  better 
equip|)ed,  and  began  the  erection  of  Fort  I^w- 
fence.  The  French  attempted  an  "  indirect  "  re- 
sistance through  the  Indians  and  some  indian- 
ized  Acadians,  and  were,  in  the  end,  driven  off ; 
but  not  until  the  houses  and  bams  of  neighbor- 
ing settlers  had  been  burned,  with  the  aim  of 


compelling  the  Acadians  to  fly  to  the  French  for 
shelter  and  sustenance.*  The  French  now  be- 
gan a  fort  on  the  Beausejour  hill.  A  petty  war- 
fare and  reprisals,  not  unmixed  with  treachery, 
became  chronic,  and  were  well  set  off  with  a 
background  of  more  portentous  rumors.^  It  hap- 
pened that  letters  crossed  each  other,  or  nearly 
so,  passing  between  Lawrence  (now  governor) 
and  Shirley,  suggesting  an  att&ck  on  Bcausejour. 
So  the  conquest  was  easily  planned.  Shirley 
commissioned  Col.  John  Winslow  to  raise  2.COO 
men,  and  but  for  delay  in  the  arrival  of  muskets 
from  England  this  force  would  have  cast  anchor 
near  Fort  Lawrence  on  the  first  of 
May  instead  of  the  first  of  June. 
Monckton,  a  regular  officer,  who  had 
'^Y/'^  I^wrence's  agent  on  the  Bos- 

^ _     ton  mission,  held  the  general  com- 
mand over  Winslow,  a  provincial 
officer.    The  fort  surrendered  before 
the  siege  trains  got  fairly  to  work. 
Parkman,  who  gives  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  confusion  of  the  French,  refers  for  his  au- 
thorities to  the  Mhnoires  sttr  le  Canada,  1 749-; 
1760;  Pichon's  Cape  Breton,  and  the  journal  of 
Pichon,  as  cited  by  Murdoch  in  his  Hist,  of  Nova 
Scotia^    The  captured  fort  became  Fort  Cum- 
berland ;  Fort  Gaspereau,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  isthmus,  surrendered  without  a  blow.  Kousc, 
the  Boston  privateersman,  who  had  conmiandcd 
the  convoy  from  Boston,  was  sent  to  capture  the 
fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John,  and  the  Indi« 
ans,  whom  the  French  had  deserted  on  Rouse's 
a|>proach,  joyfully  welcomed  him. 
Three  hundred  of  the  voung  Acadians,  the  so- 


>  Cf.  Ijiwrence  to  Monckton,  28  March,  1755,  in  Asfinwall  Papers  {Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  xxxix.  214). 

5  Th-  annexed  pbn  is  from  the  .Memoires  stir  le  Canada,  1749-1760,  as  published  by  the  Lit.  and  Hist. 
Soc.  of  Ouebec  (r^  impression),  1S-3.  p.  45.  The  s.ime  Memoires  has  a  plan  (p.  40)  of  Fort  Lawrence.  Vari- 
ous plans  and  views  of  ChiRncctou  arc  noted  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  King's  Maps  (British  Museum),  i.  239. 
A  "  LarRc  and  particular  plan  of  Shegnckt4»  Bay  and  the  circumjacent  countr>',  with  forts  and  settlements  of 
the  French  till  dispossess;*!  by  the  English,  June,  1755,  drawn  on  the  s\yoi  by  an  officer,"  was  published  Aug. 
16.  1755.  by  Jefferys.  and  is  given  in  his  General  Topografhy  of  North  America  and  West  Indies,  Iu)ndon, 
I7«;.    Cf.  l.O.  Bourinot's  "  Some  old  forts  by  the  sea.  '  in  Trans,  h'oyal  Soc.  of  Canada,  i.  sect.  2,  p.  71. 

•  A  contemporary  account  of  these  Indians,  by  a  French  missionary  among  them,  was  printed  in  London  in 
1758.  as  An  account  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  Micmakis  and  Maricheets  sax  age  nations  now 
defendeni  on  the goi-ernment  of  Cafe  Breton.  (Field,  Ind.  Bibliag.,no.  1,062;  Quaritch.  18S5,  no.  29,984, 
£4  AS.) 

•  The  Life  and  Fiuferings  of  Henry  Grace,  Reading,  1764  [Marv.  Coll.  hb.  5315.5],  gives  the  expen- 
ence  of  one  of  I^awrrncc's  n»cn,  captured  by  the  Indians  at  this  time. 

6  The  French  ministn,-  were  advising  Vaudreuil.  "  Nothing  better  can  be  done  than  to  foment  this  war  ek 
the  Indians  on  the  English,  which  at  least  delays  their  settlements."    (A'.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  x.  949.) 

•  Cf.  references  in  Barr>'s  Mats.,  ii.  109.  The  journal  of  Winslow  during  the  siege  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1755  is  printed  from  the  original  MS.  in  the  Ma>*s.  Hist.  SrK:.  library,  in  the  Nova  Scotia  Hist 
Soc.  Coll..  vol.  iv.  Tracts  of  the  time  indicate  the  disparagement  which  the  provincial  men  received  during 
these  events  from  the  regular  officers.  Cf.  Account  of  the  present  state  of  Noi-a  Scotia  in  tuv  letters  to 
a  nohle  lord.  —  one  from  a  gentleman  in  the  naiy  lately  arrived  from  thence  :  the  other  from  a  gentle- 
man who  long  resided  there.  London.  1756.  Cf.  also  French  policy  defeated,  Mng  an  account  of  all  tht 
hostile  proceedings  of  the  French  against  the  British  colonies  in  .Vorth  America  for  the  last  scien  years, 
.  .  .  with  an  account  of  the  naval  engagement  of  Newfoundland  and  the  taking  of  tht  ftrts  in  tit  Bay 
tf  Fundy,  London,  1755.    (Carter-Brown,  iii.  no.  i/)6o.) 
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called  "  neutral  French,"  were  found  among  the  fax  had  no  easy  question  to  solve  in  dctermin- 
dcfenders  of  Ikauscjour.*    The  council  at  Hali-    ing  the  next  step  to  be  taken.    With  the  docu- 


FORT  BEAUSfejOUR  AND  ADJACENT  COUNTRY.* 


1  On  the  loth  of  Aiir.,  1754,  Lawrence  had  sent  a  messajfe  to  the  Acadians,  who  had  gone  over  to  ♦he 
Frenclt,  that  he  should  still  hold  them  to  their  <)aths,  and  this,  as  well  as  a  letter  of  Lc  Loulrc  to  La»T"nce, 
Aug.  26,  1754,  will  be  found  in  the  Parkman  M-S-S.  in  the  Mass.  Hist  Society,  AVw  Prance,  \.  pp.  271,  281. 

*  Part  of  a  foldint;  map,  "  Fort  Bcaus^ jour  and  adjacent  country,  taken  possession  of  by  Colonel  Monck- 
ton,  in  June.  17^;  :"  in  Mantc's  Hist,  of  the  Late  War  (London,  1772),  p.  17.  Cf.  Dcs  Barres'  Environs  ul 
Fort  Cumberland,  17S1,  and  various  drawn  maps  in  Catal.  King's  Library  (Brit.  Mus.),  i.  2S1. 
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'  After  a  mezzotint  preserved  in  the  Amv.  Antiq.  Soc  library,  in  which  he  is  called  "  Major-Genend,  and 
Colonel  of  the  Seventeenth  Foot,  and  Governor  of  New  York,"  as  he  later  was.  Cf.  other  mc/.iotints  noted 
In  J.  C.  Smith's  Brit.  Aftizotint  Portraits,  ii.  SS3 ;  iv.  1,525,  There  is  a  portrait  in  Entick's  Hist,  tf 

tie  Latt  War,  v.  335.   See  account  of  Monckton  in  Akins's  Nova  S<:otta  Docs.,  391. 
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mcntary  evidence  now  in  hand,  chiefly  the  records 
of  the  French  themselves,  wc  can  clearly  see  the 
condition  which  the  Knglish  rather  suspected 
than  knew  in  detail.'  They  indeed  were  aware 
that  the  neutrals  of  Chignecto  in  1750  had  been 
in  effect  coerced  to  crossing  the  lines  at  the  neck, 
while  the  burning  of  their  houses  and  barns  had 
been  accomplished  to  prevent  their  return.  They 
further  knew  that  this  gave  an  increased  force  of 
desperate  and  misguided  men  to  be  led  by  priests 
like  I>e  Loutre,  and  encouraged  by  the  French 
commanders,  acting  under  orders  of  the  central 
government  at  Quebec.  They  had  good  reason 
to  suspect,  what  was  indeed  the  fact,  that  the 
emissaries  of  the  C  atholic  church  and  the  civil 
powers  in  Canada  were  confident  in  the  use  they 
could  in  one  way  and  another  make  of  the  mass 
of  Acadians,  though  still  nominally  subjects  of 
the  British  king.^  Their  loyalty  had  always 
been  a  qualified  one.  A  reservation  of  not  being 
obliged  to  serve  in  war  against  the  French  had 
been  in  the  past  allowed  in  their  oath  ;  but  such 
reservation  had  not  been  approved  by  the  Crown, 
though  it  had  not  been  practically  disallowed. 
It  was  a  reservation  which  in  the  present  con- 
junction of  affairs  (Jovernor  Lawrence  thought 
it  inexpedient  to  allow,  and  he  required  an  un- 
qualified submission  by  oath.  He  had  already 
deprived  them  of  their  arms.  The  oath  was  jxt- 
sistently  refused  and  the  return  of  their  arms 
demanded.  This  act  was  in  itself  ominous.  The 
British  plans  had  by  this  time  miscarried  in  New 
Vork  and  Pennsylvania,  and  under  Hraddock 
the  forces  had  suffered  signal  defeat.  The  terms 
of  the  New  England  troops  in  .Acadia  were  fast 
expiring.  With  these  troops  withdrawn,  and  oth- 
ers of  the  .\cadian  garrisons  sent  to  succor  the 
defeated  armies  farther  west,  and  with  the  Cana- 
dian government  |)rompted  to  make  the  most  of 
the  disaffection  toward  the  English  and  of  the 
loyalty  to  the  French  flag  which  existed  within 
the  peninsula,  there  could  hardly  have  been  a 
hope  of  the  retention  of  the  country  under  the 
British  flag,  unless  something  could  be  done  to 
neutralize  the  evil  of  harboring  an  enemy.'  "  In 
fact."  says  Parkman,  "  the  Acadians,  while  call- 
ing themselves  neutrals,  were  an  enemy  encamped 


in  the  heart  of  the  province."*  Colonel  Higgin- 
son  (Larger  History,  etc.)  presents  the  antithesis 
in  a  milder  form,  when  he  says,  "They  were 
as  inconvenient  as  neighbors  as  they  are  now 
picturesque  in  history."  It  has  been  claimed 
that  the  cruelty  of  deportation  might  have  been 
avoided  by  exacting  hostages  of  the  Acadians. 
That  involves  confidence  in  the  ability  of  an  ab- 
jectly priest-ridden  people  to  resist  the  threats  of 
excommunication,  should  at  any  time  the  emis- 
saries of  Quebec  find  it  convenient  to  sacrifice 
the  hostages  to  secure  success  to  the  French 
arms.  Under  such  a  plan  the  English  might  too 
late  learn  that  military  execution  ujwn  the  hos- 
tages was  a  likely  accompaniment  of  a  military 
disaster  which  it  would  not  avert.  The  alterna- 
tive of  deportation  was  much  surer,  and  self- 
preservation  naturally  sought  the  securest  means. 
Simply  to  drive  the  Acadians  from  the  country 
would  have  added  to  the  reckless  hordes  allured 
by  the  F"rench  in  1750,  whitli  had  fraterniied 
with  the  Micmacs,  and  harassed  the  English 
settlements.  To  deport  them,  and  scatter  tlicm 
among  the  other  provinces,  so  that  they  could 
not  combine,  was  a  safer  and,  as  they  thought, 


the  onlv  certain  way  to  destroy  the  Acadians  as 
a  military  danger.  It  was  a  terrible  conclusion, 
and  must  not  be  confounded  with  possible  errors 
in  carrying  out  the  plan.  The  council,  taking 
aid  from  the  naval  commanrkr.s  deci<led  u|)on  it.* 
The  decision  and  its  execution  have  elicited 
opinions  as  diverse  as  the  characters  of  those 
who  have  the  tender  and  the  more  rigid  pa.ssions 
mixed  in  them  in  different  degrees.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  is  simply  one  of  necessity  in  war 
to  be  judged  by  laws  which  exclude  a  gentle 


t  Minot,  without  knowledge  of  these  documents,  says :  "  They  [the  Acadians]  maintained,  with  some  ex. 
ccptions,  the  character  of  neutnds." 

Cf.  Bury's  Exotiusof  the  Western  A'ationt,  vol.  ii.  ch.  7. 

•  "  They  call  themselves  neutrals,  but  are  rebels  and  traitors,  assisting  the  French  and  Indians  at  all  oppor- 
tunities to  nuirtler  and  cut  our  thr(ats."    Ames's  Almanac,  \';^■^(^.  — a  household  authority. 

<  This  condition  was  thoroughly  understood  by  the  French  authorities.  Cf.  Vaudreuil's  despatch  when  he 
heard  of  the  deportation,  Oct.  18,  1755.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.  N.  K.,  x.  358.  On  Nov.  2.  1756  Lotbiniirc,  address- 
int;  the  French  ministr>-  on  a  contemplated  movement  against  Nova  Scotia,  says :  "  The  English  have  de- 
prived us  of  a  great  .nlvantage  by  removing  the  French  families." 

*  Winslow's  instructions,  dated  Halifax,  Aug.  11,  1755,  are  printed  in  Akins's  Selections,  etc,  271.  It  has 
sometimes  been  alleged  that  a  greed  to  have  the  .Acadian  lands  to  assign  to  English  settlers  was  a  chief  motive 
m  this  «lrcision.  Letters  bt  twccn  Lawrence  and  the  Board  of  Trade  (Oct.  18,  17.;;,  etc.)  indicate  that  the 
bope  of  such  succession  to  lands  was  entertained  after  the  event ;  but  it  was  several  years  before  the  hope  had 
fruition. 
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GEN.  JOHN  WINSLOW.l 


forlx:arancc  in  regard  to  smaller  for  the  military' 
advantages  of  larger  communities. 

Writers  of  the  conipxssionatc  school  have 
naturally  sought  to  heighten  the  enormity  of  the 
measure  by  ])ictures  of  the  guilclessness  of  the 


people,  w  ho  were  the  sufferers.  It  was  not  long 
after  the  event  when  the  Ahlx*  Kaynal  pJayed 
upon  such  sympathetic  responses  in  his  dc!>cri|> 
tion*  of  the  Acadians,  setting  forth  an  ideal 
simplicity  and  content  to  which  Longfellow  in 


•  After  an  original  formerly  in  the  Rallery  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  but  now  in  riljfrim  Hall,  Plymouth. 
Cf.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Prtx..  xx.  ig2.  and  Mem.  Hist.  Boston,  ii.  123.  The  sword  of  (General  Winslow.  showr 
in  the  cut  (\'ol.  III.  p.  274),  has  also  been  transferred  to  Plymouth,  as  well  as  the  jxirtraits  of  Govcmoi 
hUwarcl  and  Governor  Josiah  Winslow.  {Ibid.,  pp.  277,  282.)  Other  enRravint;s  of  (General  Winslow  are  given 
in  Kaikcs'  Hon.  Artillery  C 0.  of  LonJon  (1S7S).  i.  p.  348,  and  in  Gay's  /'i'/.  /fist.  U.  S.,  iti.  27^>. 

>  Guillaume  Thomas  KaynaJ's  HiUoire  fhilosofhiquc  tt  foliti^tu  des  Etablusemuns  tt  du  Commurct  d'x 
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his  Evamgditu  has  added  the  unbounded  channs 
of  his  verse.  That  the  Acadians  were  a  pro- 
lific people  might  argue  content,  but  Hannay 
{AtaiUa^  cb.  xvi.),  whu  best  traces  their  muta- 
fions  and  j^rn\Ntli,  sho'vs  evidences  that  this 
tmittulness  had  not  l>een  wiiiiout  some  admix- 
ture, at  least,  with  the  Micmao.^  Though  it  is 
the  ii«Tnl  :i'!<icrtion  that  ba.stardy  \va<«  almost 
unknown  among  them,  Hannay  adduces  te>ti- 
mony  to  their  Ucentiotisness  whi^  he  deems 
sufficient.*  We  may  pick  out  the  most  oj^posite 
views  regarding  the  comforts  of  their  daily  life. 
A  French  authority  describes  thefr  houses  as 
*  wretched  wooden  boxes,  without  ornament  or 
convenience  ;  "  '  but  George  Bancroft  *  and 
many  others  tell  us,  after  the  Raynal  ideal,  that 
these  same  houses  were  "neatly constructed  and 
comfortably  fumisiicd." 

A  simple  ]ieopie  usually  And  it  easy  to  vary 
the  monotony  of  their  existence  byWdcerlngs 
and  litigation^: ;  and  if  we  may  believe  the  French 
authorities  whom  Hannay  quotes,  the  Acadians 
were  no  ezoepdon  to  the  rule,  which  makes  up 
for  the  absence  of  excitements  in  .1  diver>ifi<^cl 
life  by  a  counterbalance  of  such  evils  as  mix  and 
obscure  the  affections  of  society. 

Their  religious  trail  i  ;  rompted  them  to 
place  their  priests  in  the  :>aiuc  scale  of  infallibil- 
ity with  their  Maker,  while  the  machinations  of 
Le  Loutre^  ensnared  ilicm  and  became,  quite 
as  much  as  (hat  "scr^pullM)^  sen^e  of  the  in- 
dis!iulublu  nature  of  their  ancient  obligation  to 
their  king,"*  a  great  cause  of  their  misfortunes. 
To  glini|)ses  nf  ;hc  char.i'.trr  of  the  Acadian'^ 
which  we  get  in  the  published  documents,  French 


and  English,  of  their  own  day,  we  can  add  but 

few  estimates  uf  fihservers  who  were  ceit.iiiil\ 
writing  for  the  C}e  ut  tlie  public.  1  here  i.s  a 
rather  whimsical,  but,  as  Parkman  thinks,  a  faith* 
fill  de-it:ri[Ui<)n  of  them,  earlier  in  the  rcntory,  tO 
be  found  in  the  JKelalwn  of  Diercviile. 

Let  us  now  observe  some  of  the  mutations  of 
opinion  to  which  allusion  h.T^  been  made.  Gov. 
Lawrence,  in  his  circular  letter  to  the  other  col- 
onies, naturally  set  forth  the  necessity  dl  the  case 
in  justification.  Kdmund  Hurke,  not  long  after, 
judged  the  act  a  m<>>t  inhumane  one,  and  "we 
did,"  hesavs,  "dim.i,  j  retences  not  worths &f 
thing,  root  out  this  poor,  innocent,  deserving 
people,  whom  our  utter  inability  to  govern  or  to 
reconcile  gave  us  no  sort  of  right  to  extirpate." 
But  this  was  in  the  guise  of  a  running  comroenF 
tarj'  from  a  partv  [>oiiU  of  view,  and  in  ignorance 
of  much  now  known.  1  he  French,  English, 
and  American  historians  nearest  the  event  take 

divergent  positions.  Raynal  .started  the  {loctic 
ideal,  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  Abb^ 
had  a  purpose  in  his  picture,  aiming  as  he  did 
to  set  off  by  a  foil  the  condition  of  the  French 
peasantry  at  a  period  preceding  the  French  Rev- 
olutiiin."  I  ntick*  commends  the  nu  1  1  ,  bm 
not  the  method  of  its  execution.  A  pamphlet 
published  in  London  in  1765,  setting  forth  the 
sacrifices  of  the  province  during  the  Frendl  and 
Indian  warfs,  referring  to  the  deport.ition,  says: 
"This  was  a  most  wise  step,"  but  the  exiles 
**have  been  and  still  remain  a  heavy  bill  of 
rhar;^c  to  this  province."  "  Hutchinson  simply 
allows  that  the  authors  of  the  movement  supposed 


Eurcfiens  dans  Us  dtux  InsUs,  Paris,  1770;  Geneva,  1780  (in  5  vols,  ^to,  and  10  vok,  8va};  revised,  Paris. 
iSsA  (Rich,  liter  1700,  p.  S90;  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Mtxieo,  iii.  648.) 

I  M.  Pascal  Puiricr  in  tl>c  Rn  ue  Canaditnne  (xi.  pp.  850,  927;  xii.  pp.  71,  316,  310,  462,  524)  discusses 
the  question  of  mixed  blood,  and  gives  reasons  for  the  mutual  attachments  of  the  Acadians  and  Abenakis, 
eoofronting  the  views  of  Rameau.  He  follows  the  Acadian  story  down,  sad  tnces  the  migrations  of  families^ 

'  A  writer  in  the  Amtr.  Calk.  Q.  Rev.  (1884),  ix.  592,  defends  the  "  Acadian  confessors  of  the  faith,"  and 
Cbaiges  Hanaay  with  **  monstrous  and  InreTaccd  perverskms  of  hbtory."  Cf.  among  the  Parkman  MSS. 
(lina.  Hist  Society,  New  Framet^ L  |iu  165)  a  paper  called  "  Etst  pr£aMt  das  nlislons  de  PAcidift.  Eflbib 
impHiisants  des  Rouvcrneurs  angiois  pour  d^Klmir  fa  rdi^on  csthoiiiqne  dsns  l'Acadi&" 

*  D»e.  CtL  Hist.  N.Y^x.^  j. 

*  UmiUd  SlaUs,  final  revision,  IL  436. 

»  These  are  set  forth  in  Manna y's  Acadia,  ch.  xx. ;  Doe.  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  x.  p.  11,  etc  :  Parkman's  Afomt' 
ra/m  and  lVo//r,  L  114,  266,  etc. ;  AktnsS  Sflecliims  from  the  Pub.  Docs,  of  S'ova  Scotia  (with  authorities 
there  cited);  Memmres  stir  U  Canada,  1749-1760  (Oiicbec.  1838).  Lc  Loutre  was  a  creature  of  whom  it  Is 
ditiicult  to  say  how  much  of  his  conduct  Was  due  to  faiuticism,  and  how  much  tn  a  heartless  villainy.  The 
French  were  <piite  as  much  incline'!  .k  anv  one  to  consi.lcr  him  .1  villain.  The  AcadtSOS  themselves  had  often 
found  that  he  could  use  his  Micmacs  against  then,  like  bioodhuumla. 

*  Minot,  i.  320. 

"  Kampaii  {I.a  Frfzrrr  nuv  C-^'-^ni'-r.  p.  97)  allows  Raynal's  description  to  be  a  forced  fantasy  to  point  a 
moral ;  but  he  contends  for  a  basis  of  tact  in  it  Cf.  Antoinc  Marie  Cerisier's  Rcmarqucs  sur  Us  trrturs 
it  Fkittaire  fkUatafkifM*  tt  poiUiqu*  de  Mr.  GmUlamm*  Thomas  Raynal,  far  re/fort  aux  ^airts  dt 

fAmiriipic  ffftrntrionaU,  .Amsterdam, 

*  The  General  History  0/  the  Late  War,  [.on don,  1763.  etc 

*  A  SHtf  StiiU ^ the  SenOettmitd  Et^etuti^tU  i/4UJis<4«ustf/ London,  1765, p»  ly. 
»  MM.  ^Mtut.       iii.  3» 
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that  scIf-prcscrvation  was  its  sufficient  excuse. 
When  Minot '  surveyed  the  subject,  he  was  quite 
as  chary  of  an  opinion.  He  probably  felt,  as  in- 
deed was  the  case,  that  no  one  at  that  time  had 
access  to  the  documents  on  which  a  safe  judg- 
ment could  be  based.  The  first  distinct  defence 
of  the  En(>lish  came  when  Raynal's  views  were 
printed,  in  translation,  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1791. 
Secretary  Bulkely  and  Judge  Deschamps  now 
published  a  vindication  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, but  it  was  necessarily  inadequate  in  the 
absence  of  proof.  It  served  not  much  pur- 
pose, however,  in  diverting  the  general  opinion 
from  the  channels  of  compassion.  In  1787,  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Brown,  a  Scotchman,  was  called 
to  settle  over  a  church  in  Halifax.  He  re- 
mained till  1795,  when  he  returned  to  Scotland, 
where  he  lived  till  1S34,  a  part  of  the  time  occu- 
pying the  chair  of  rhetoric  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  which  had  been  previously  filled  by 
Dr.  Blair.  During  his  sojourn  in  Nova  .Scotia, 
and  down  to  so  late  a  period  as  1815,  he  collected 
materials  for  a  history  of  the  province.  His 
papers,  including  original  documents,  were  dis- 
covered serving  ignoble  purposes  in  a  grocer's 
shop  in  Scotland,  and  bought  for  the  collections 
of  the  British  Museum.  Transcripts  from  the 
most  interesting  of  them  relating  to  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Acadians  have  been  made  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Nova  Scotia  Record  Commission, 
and  have  been  printed  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  Collections  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Histori- 
cal Society.  They  consist  of  letters  and  state- 
ments from  people  whom  Brown  had  known,  and 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  expulsion,  with  other 
contemporary  papers  regarding  the  condition 
of  the  Acadians  just  previous  to  their  remo- 
val. Brown's  own  opinion  of  the  act  classed  it, 
for  atrocity,  with  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. 

Robert  Walsh,  in  his  Appeal  from  the  Judg- 
ment of  Great  Britain  (2d  ed.  1819,  p.  86),  says : 
"  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  reason 
of  state  was  never  more  cheaply  urged  or  more 
odiously  triumphant  than  on  this  occasion."  He 
follows  .Minot  in  his  account. 

Jud.ne  Thomas  C.  Haliburton  approached  the 
subject  when  he  might  have  known,  among  the 


very  old  people  of  the  province,  some  whose 
earliest  recollections  went  back  to  the  event,  or 
to  its  train  of  succeeding  incidents.  Haliburton's 
sympathy  is  unmistakably  aroused,  and  failing  to 
find  in  the  records  of  the  secretary's  office  at  Hal« 
ifax  any  traces  of  the  deportation,  his  deduction 
is  that  the  particulars  were  carefully  concealed. 
For  such  an  act  he  finds  no  reason,  save  that  the 
parties  were,  "  as  in  truth  they  well  might  be,'' 
ashamed  of  the  transaction.  "  I  have  therefore," 
he  adds,  "  had  much  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
facts."  He  seems  to  have  dei>endcd  almost 
wholly  upon  Hutchinson,  Raynal,  and  Minot, 
and  through  the  latter  he  got  track  of  the  journal 
of  Winslow.  Haliburton's  A'iptw  Scotia  was  pub- 
lished in  1829,'^  and  Hutchinson's  third  volume 
had  only  the  year  before  (1828)  been  printed  in 
England  from  his  manuscript.  Of  Winslow's 
journal  he  seems  to  have  made  but  restricted 
use.'  Haliburton's  allegations  in  respect  to  the 
archives  of  Halifax  were  founded  on  a  miscon- 
ception. The  papers  which  he  sought  in  vain 
in  fact  existed,  but  were  stored  away  in  boxes, 
and  the  archive-keepers  of  Haliburton's  day  ap- 
parently had  little  idea  of  their  importance.  .K 
recent  writer  (Smith's  Acadia,  p.  1G4)  hastily  in- 
fers that  this  careless  disposition  of  them  was 
intentional.  I'arkman  says  that  copies  of  the 
council  records  were  sent  at  the  time  to  Eng- 
land and  are  now  in  the  Public  Record  Office; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  Haliburton  sought 
them  ;  and  had  he  done  so,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  printed  copy  which  we  now  have  of  them,  he 
would  have  discovered  no  essential  help  between 
July,  1755,  and  January,  1756.  It  was  not  till 
1S57  that  the  legislative  assembly  of  Nova  Scotia 
initiated  a  movement  for  completing  and  arrang- 
ing the  archives  at  Halifax,  and  for  securing  in 
addition  copies  of  documents  at  London'  and 
Quebec,  —  the  latter  being  in  fact  other  copies 
from  papers  in  the  archives  at  Paris. 

Between  1857  and  1864,  Thomas  B.  .-Xkins, 
Esq.,  acting  as  record  commissioner  of  the 
province,  bound  and  arranged,  as  appears  by  his 
Report  of  Feb.  24.  1864,  and  deposited  in  the 
legislative  library  of  the  province,  over  200  vol- 
umes of  historical  papers.  The  most  important 
of  these  volumes  for  other  than  the  local  liisto- 


1  Massachusctli,  ch.  i.  x.  • 

8  Vul.       j>.  I        (Jf.  Morgan,  Bibliotheca  Canadensis,  p.  168. 

*  Cf.  Mem.  Hist.  Boston,  ii.  123.  This  journal  is  in  three  volumes,  the  fitst  opening  with  a  letter  of  pro- 
posals by  W  inslow,  addressed  to  Shirley,  followed  by  a  copy  of  Winslow's  commission  as  lieutenant-colonel, 
Feb.  10,  1755.  Transcripts  then  follow  of  instructions,  letters,  accounts,  orders,  rosters.  log-b<Hiks,  reports, 
duwn  to  Jan.,  1756.  I  bis  volume  is  mostly,  if  not  wholly,  in  Winslow's  own  hand.  It  has  been  printed 
in  vol.  iii.  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Hist.  Soc.  Collections,  be^innin);  with  a  letter  from  Grand  Pr^,  Aug.  12,  I755' 
The  second  Volume  (Fcb.-.\ug.,  175^')  b.is  a  certificate  that  it  is,  "  to  the  l)cst  of  my  skill  and  judRnient,  a 
true  record  of  original  pa{>ers  committed  to  my  care  for  that  purpose."  This  is  signed  "  Henry  Letldel, 
Secretary  to  General  Winslf>w."  The  third  volume  (.\ug.-Dec,  i7|>6)  is  similarly  certified.  There  is  in  the 
Mass.  Hi.st.  Soc.  another  collection  of  Winslow's  papers  (cf.  Proe.,  iiL  92)  covering  1737-1766,  being  mostly  ci 
a  routmc  military  character. 
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rian,  and  covering  the  period  of  the  present  vol- 
ume appear  to  be  the  following  — 

Despaiches  from  the  Lord*  of  Trade  to  the  governor  at 
Annapolis,  1714-48;  and  to  the  governor  at  Halifax, 

Despatches  from  the  Kovemors  of  Nora  Scotia  tn  the 
Lords  uf  Trade,  171^-17^1  ;  and  to  the  Secretaries  of 
Slate,  i72o-i7<x4  (all  (roni  the  State  P.ipcr  Office). 

Despatches  from  the  governor  at  l>oui!>l>ourg  to  the  Sec 
of  State,  1 74 5 -4f*  (from  State  Paper  Office). 

Despatches  from  the  governor  of  Mass.  to  ihe  Sec  of 
State,  1748-51  (State  Paper  Offece). 

Documents  from  the  files  of  the  legislative  council,  1760- 
iSicy ;  and  of  the  assembly,  175S-1831,  with 

Miscellaneous  pa{>ers,  174H-1841. 

Aciidia  under  French  rule,  1631-1748  (copied  from  the 
transcnpts  in  Canada  from  the  Paris  archives'). 

Tyrell's  (Pichon's)  |xa|>cr  relating  to  Monckton's  capture 
of  Fort  Ciunberland,  i75}-i75S- 

Council  minutes  at  Annapolis,  1730-49 

Crown  prosecutions  for  treason,  1 749-88. 

Koyal  instructions  to  the  governors,  I7a»-i84i. 

Koyal  proclamations,  174H-1807. 

Orders  of  the  Privy  Council,  i75^iSa7. 

Indians,  1751-1848. 

But  before  this  arranging  of  the  Halifax  Ar- 
chives wa-s  undertaken,  Bancroft  in  his  United 
States'^  had  used  language  which  he  has  allowed 
to  stand  during  successive  revisions  :  "  I  know 
not  if  the  annals  of  the  human  race  keep  the 
records  of  sorrows  so  wantonly  inflicted,  so  bit- 
ter and  so  perennial,  as  fell  upon  the  French  in- 
habitants of  Acadia."  About  the  same  time  the 
Canadian  historian,  Garneau,'  simply  quotes 
the  effusions  of  Kaynal.  The  publication  of 
the  N^futral  French,  by  Catharme  R.  Williams, 
in  184 1,  a  stor)'  in  which  the  writer's  interest  in 
the  sad  tale  had  grown  with  her  study  of  the 
subject  on  the  spot,*  followed  by  the  Evangeline 
of  Longfellow  in  1847,  which  readily  compelled 
attention,  drew  many  eyes  upon  the  records 
which  had  been  the  basis  of  these  works  of  fic- 
tion. The  most  significant  judgment,  in  conse- 
quence, made  in  America  was  that  of  the  late 


President  Felton,  of  Harvard  University,  in  the 
North  American  Review  (Jan.,  1848,  p.  231), 
wherein  he  called  the  deportation  "  a  most  ty« 
rannical  exercise  of  superior  force,  resting  for 
its  justification  not  upon  sufficient  proofs,  but 
upon  an  alleged  inevitable  state  necessity."  This 
gave  direction  to  current  belief.*  Barry  {Massa- 
chusetts, ii.  200)  wrote  as  if  Raynal  had  com- 
passed the  truth.  Chambers'  Journal  (xxii.  342, 
or  Living  Age,  xliv.  51)  called  an  article  on  the 
subject  "The  American  Glencoc."  In  1S62, 
Mr.  Robert  Grant  Haliburton,  a  son  of  Judge 
Haliburton,  gave  token  of  a  new  conception  in 
the  outline  of  a  defence  for  the  British  govern- 
ment, which  he  drew  in  an  address.  The  Past 
and  the  Future  0/  Aova  Scotia  (Halifax,  1862). 
A  more  thorough  exposition  was  at  hand.  Mr. 
Akins  had  been  empowered  to  prepare  for  pub- 
lication a  selection  of  the  more  important  papers 
among  those  which  he  had  been  arranging.  In 
1869  a  volume  of  Selections,  etc.,  appeared.  In 
his  preface  Mr.  Akins  says:  "Although  much 
has  been  written  on  the  subject,  yet  until  lately 
it  has  undergone  little  actual  investigation,  and 
in  consequence  the  necessity  for  their  removal 
has  not  been  clearly  perceived,  and  the  motives 
which  led  to  its  enforcement  have  been  often 
misunderstood."  The  views  which  he  enforces 
are  in  accord  with  this  remark.  Mr.  \V.  J.  An- 
derson followed  up  this  judgment  in  the  Trans- 
actions  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society 
of  Quebec,  and  termed  the  act  "  a  dreadful 
necessity."  The  old  view  .still  lingered.  It  was 
enforced  by  Cilestin  Moreau  in  his  Histoire  de 
FAcadie  Franfoise  de  15984}  1755  (I'aris,  1873), 
and  Palfrey,  in  the  Compendious  Hist,  of  New 
England [\%T>^),  which  carried  on  the  story  of  his 
larger  volumes,  leaves  his  adhesion  to  a  view  ad- 
verse to  the  English  to  be  inferred.  As  to  the 
character  of  the  Acadians,  while  he  allows  for 
"a  d.-ish  of  poetry"  in  the  language  of  Raynal. 
he  mainly  adopts  it.^ 


*  Compare  the  enumeration  of  M.SS.  on  Acadia,  as  indexed  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Parlia- 
ment, Toronto,  i8;S.  p.  1451.  There  are  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  registrar  of  the  I'rovincc  of  (Juebcc 
ten  volumes  of  MS.  copies  of  documents  relating  to  the  history  of  Canada,  covcrinj;  many  ]>ertaining  to  Aca- 
dia. A  list  of  their  contents  was  printed  in  18S3,  entitled  Refonse  h  un  ordre  de  la  chambre,  demandant 
tofie  de  la  liste  des  documents  se  ra/fortant  h  Phistoire  du  Canada,  cofies  et  conscn-es  au  difartcmcnt 
du  registraire  de  la  Prai'ince  de  Quebec.  J.  Blanchet,  Secretaire.  Cf.  "  Evangeline  and  the  Arcltivcs 
of  Nova  .Scotia."  in  Trans.  Lit.  and  Hist.  Soc.  of  Quebec,  \'^U()-^o. 

^  Or\i(.  ed.  (1852),  iv.  206.  In  writing  his  first  draft  of  the  transaction  in  1852,  Bancroft,  referring  seem- 
ingly to  Haliburton's  statement,  says  :  "  It  has  been  supiwisetl  that  these  records  of  the  council  are  no  longer 
in  existence  ;  but  I  have  authentic  copies  of  them."    (Orig.  ed.,  iv.  200). 

'  Ed.  1S82,  vol.  ii.  225. 

*  "  The  publications  of  C.  R.  Williams,  with  notes  concerning  them,"  in  R.  I.  Hist.  Tracts,  no.  xi.  For 
other  accounts  concerning  the  condition  of  the  "  Evangeline  Country,"  see  E.  H.  Chase's  Over  the  Border, 
Acadia,  the  home  of  Evangeline  (Boston,  18S4),  with  various  views ;  J.  Dc  Mille  in  Putnam^s  Magazine,  it. 
'40;  O.  Mackenzie  in  Canadian  Monthly,  xvi.  337;  C.  D.  Warner's  Baddeck  (Boston,  1882);  and  the  view 
^  Orandpr^  in  Pictureajue  Canada,  ii.  780. 

•  There  is  a  sample  of  this  purely  sympathetic  comment  in  Whittier's  Prose  Works,  ii.  64. 

•  New  scries,  vol.  vii.  (1870). 

'  i'alfrcy  {Com fend.  Hist.  New  England,  iv.  209)  says :  "  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  they  were 
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In  1879  Mr.  James  Hannay,  perceiving  the 
necessity  of  a  well -ordered  history,  to  embody 
in  more  readable  shape  the  vast  amount  of  ma- 
terial which  Heamish  Murdoch  in  his  History 
of  Nova  Scotia  '  had  thrown  into  the  form  of 
annals,  published  his  History  of  Acadia  from  its 
first  disccnrry  to  its  surrender  to  England  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  (St.  John,  N.  B.,  1879).  Hannay 
emboQicd  in  this  book  the  most  elaborate  account 
which  had  yet  been  written  of  the  deportation, 
and  referring  to  it  in  his  preface  he  says  :  "  Very 
few  people  who  follow  the  story  to  the  end  will 
be  prepared  to  say  that  it  was  not  a  necessary 
measure  of  self-j)reservation  on  the  part  of  the 
English  authorities  in  Nova  Scotia." 

Still  the  old  sympathies  were  powerful.  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  in  his  Short  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish Colonies'^  (1881)  finds  the  Acadians  "  harm- 
less." Hannay's  investigations  were  not  lost, 
however,  on  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis,  who  in  his 
/ifd  Man  and  White  Afan  in  North  America 
(Hoston,  18S2)  prefigured  the  results  which  two 
years  later  were  to  be  adduced  by  Parkman. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Philip  H.  Smith  published  at 
Pawling,  N.  Y.,  a  book,  doubly  his  own,  for  he 
inserted  in  it  rude  wood-cuts  of  his  own  graving. 
The  book,  which  was  coarsely  printed  on  an  old 
Liberty  job  press,  was 
called  Acadia,  a  lost  chap- 
ter in  American  history, 
—  why  lost  is  not  ap- 
parent, in  view  of  the 
extensive   literature  of 
the  subject.    He  refers  ^^""/^  >^ 
vaguely  to  fifty  authori-    t^'h'^  / 
ties,  but  without  giving 
us  the  means  to  track 
him  among  them,  as  he 


in  an  uncompromising  way  condemns  the  course 
of  the  British  government.  He  is  found,  how- 
ever, to  draw  largely  from  Judge  Haliburton, 
and  to  adopt  that  writer's  assertion  of  the  loss 
or  abstraction  of  records.  A  few  months  later 
Mr.  Parkman  published  the  first  volume  of 
his  Montcalm  and  Woife,  using  some  material 
particularly  from  the  French  Archives,  which 
his  predecessors  had  not  possessed.'  In  refer- 
ring to  the  deportation,  he  says  that  its  causes 
have  not  been  understood*  by  those  who  follow 
or  abet  the  popular  belief.  Though  he  does  not 
suggest  any  alternative  action,  he  sets  forth 
abundantly  the  reasons  which  palliate  and  ex- 
plain a  measure  "  too  harsh  and  indiscriminate 
to  be  wholly  justified."' 

Widely  different  statements  as  to  the  number 
of  those  de|K)rted  have  been  made.  Lawrence  in 
his  circular  letter,''  addressed  (Aug.  11,  1755)  to 
the  governors  of  the  English  colonies,  says  that 
alK>ut  7,000  is  the  number  to  be  distributed,  and 
it  is  probably  upon  his  figures  that  the  Lords  of 
Trade  in  addressing  the  king,  Dec.  20, 1756,  place 
the  numlxrr  at  near  7,000.  "  Not  less  than  6,000  at 
least  "  is  the  language  of  a  contemporary  letter." 
That  these  figures  were  approximately  correct 
would  appear  from  the  English  records,  which 


2^ 


a  virtuous,  simple-minded,  industrious,  unambitious,  religious  people.  They  were  rich  enough  for  all  their 
wants.  They  lived  in  equality,  contentment,  and  brotherhood ;  the  priest  or  some  trusted  neighbor  settled 
whatever  differences  arose  among  them." 

1  Halifax,  1865-67,  vol.  ii.  ch.  aa   Cf.  VoL  IV.  p.  156. 

a  Page  369. 

•  Ch.  iv.  and  viii. 

*  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  \.  90. 

*  He  does  intimate,  in  some  later  published  letters,  that  a  taking  of  hostages  might  perhaps  have  sufficed. 
The  controversy  of  which  these  letters  are  a  part  began  with  the  anticipator)'  publication  by  Mr.  Parkman  of 
his  chapter  on  the  Acadians  in  Harper's  Monthly,  Nov.,  1884.  This  drew  out  from  Mr.  Philip  H.  Smith  a 
paper  in  the  Nation,  Oct.  30,  18S4,  in  which  incautiously,  and  depending  on  Malibtirton,  he  charged  the 
English  with  rifling  their  archives  to  rid  them  of  the  proofs  of  the  atrocity  of  the  deportation.  Parkman  ex- 
posed his  error,  in  the  same  journal,  Nov.  6,  1884,  and  also  in  the  A'.  Y.  Ei'ening  Post,  Jan.  20,  1S85,  and 
Boston  Evening  Transcript, \ix\.  22.  Smith  transferred  his  challenge  to  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  of 
Feb.  II.  i}*i>5,  making  a  good  point  in  quoting  the  Philadelphia  .Memorial  of  the  Acadiaiu.  which  athrmcd  tliat 
papers  which  could  show  their  innocence  had  been  taken  from  them :  but  he  unwisely  claimed  for  the  exiles 
the  literary  skill  of  that  memorial,  which  seems  to  have  been  prepared  by  some  of  their  Huguenot  friends  in 
Philadelphia.  A  few  more  letters  appeared  in  the  same  journal  from  Parkman.  Akins,  and  Smith,  but  added 
nothing  but  iteration  to  the  question.  (Cf.  Transcript,  Feb.  25, by  Parkman;  March  19  by  Akins;  March 
23,  April  ;h.) 

•  Akin^  •    ''  *.  £)ol-.,  ^77:  Smith's  Acadia,  219. 

'  A  ktt<  -tan  in  ,\ . :  d  Scotia  to  a  person  of  distinction  in  the  continent,  describing  the 

freseni  state  of  gevemment  in  that  colony,  1756,  p.  7, 
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foot  op  together  for  the  several  centres  of  the 

movement  —  I'cauhiis^in,  Fort  Fdw.irtl,  Minas, 
and  Aima{x>iis  —  a  little  over  0,000,  as  i^arkman 
siwws.  The  Canadian  government  in  inalung  a 
retrospective  ccnvus  in  figured  the  number 
of  Acadians  within  the  peninsula  in  1755  at  8,200. 
In  giving  iSyooo  as  the  number  of  Acadians  in 
1753,  llaiiburton  nm-t  h,i\t  iiK.int  to  include  all 
of  that  birth  in  the  maritime  provinces,  for  he 
accepts  Lawrence's  statement  that  7,000  were 
deported.  P.  H.  Smith '  uses  these  ^vl;url•^ 
(18,000)  so  loosely  that  he  seems  to  believe  that 
aJl  but  a  few  hundred  of  them  were  removed. 
Rameau,  a  recent  French  authority,  makes  the 
number  6,000."'^  Ilannay,  a  lite  New  Bruns- 
wick writer,  allows  only  3,000,  but  thin  number 
seems  to  have  been  reached  by  ignoring  some 
p.m  i  f  the  fi)ur  distinct  movement-;,  ri^  conducted 
by  Monckton,  Winslow,  Murray,  and  Handficld. 
Mtnot  accepts  this  same  ysoo,  and  he  is  fol> 
ln\\t  (1  t.y  Gay  in  the  Popular  Hist,  of  the  United 
iHiUts,  and  by  liltis  in  bis  R«d  Man  and  IVkiU 
Man  im  North  Ameriea. 

(lov.  Lawrence  agreed  with  some  Boston  mer- 
chants, A|)thorp  and  tiancocli,  to  furnish  the 
transports  for  conveying  the  exiles  away.*  These 
contractors  furnished  the  nei.<  ss.irv  Hour,  bread, 
pork,  and  beef  for  the  sfr\icc.  Tht  i)f 
tin:  vessels  to  arrive  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
Lawrence's' not  giving  timely  notice  to  tlie  con* 
fractiir^.  fur  fear  th.it  the  Acadians  mfi^ht  Icarn 
of  the  intention.^  Winslow  had  told  those  who 
came  under  liis  svpenrision,  that  he  would  do 
everything  in  Ms  power  to  transport  "whole 
families  in  the  same  vessel."  Parlunan  thinks 
(i.  379)  that  the  failures  in  this  respect  were  not 
numerous.  Smith,  with  little  regaiti  for  the  con- 
fusion which  the  tardy  arrival  of  the  transports 
occasioned,  thmlcs  they  indicate  (hat  Winslow 
violated  his  word  as  aaoldter.  One  of  the  acton 
in  the  movement,  as  reported  in  the  Brown 
Papers  {Nova  Scotia  Hist.  Sot.  Coll.,  ii.  131), 
says  that  **  he  fears  some  funilies  were  divided» 


notwithstanding  aU  possible  care  was  taken  to 

prevent  it." 

Hutchinson  (iii.  40)  says;  "  Five  or  six  fam- 
ilies were  brought  to  Boston,  the  wife  and  dail* 
dren  only,  without  the  husbands  and  fathers,  who 
by  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  came  from 
Philadelphia  to  Boston,  being  till  then  utterly 

uncertain  what  had  htconiL-  of  tliLtr  faTnilic!>." 

Mi»&  Caulkins  {New  L^fudon,  p.  469)  says  more 
were  landed  at  New  London  than  at  any  other 
New  England  port.  The  Conitedtcut  Colony  Kec' 
ords  (vol.  X.  pp.  452,  461,  615)  show  how  the 
Acadians  were  distributed  throughout  the  towns, 
and  that  some  were  brought  there  from  Maryland. 

The  journals  of  the  Hot!«e  of  Representatives 
in  Massachusetts  (1755-56)  note  the  official  ac- 
tion which  was  taken  in  that  province  respecting 
them.  There  arc  two  volumes  in  the  Mass.  A"- 
chivts  Ivols.  xxiii.,  xxiv.)  marked  "French  Neu- 
trals," which  explain  that  for  fifteen  years  (1755- 
!76f))  the  oli  irge  of  their  support  entctnl  innn  or 
less  into  the  burdens  of  the  towns  among  which 
they  were  then  scattered.^  A  committee  was  in 
charge  of  benefactions  which  wi  n  bestowed 
upon  them,  and  papers  relating  to  their  doings 
make  part  of  the  collection  of  old  documents  in 
the  Charit}'  Building  in  Boston. 

Hutchinson  Oil.  40),  who  had  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  tacts,  says  of  their  sojourn  in  Mas- 
sadiusetts :  **  Many  of  them  went  through  great 
hardships  ;  but  in  general  thcv  were  treated  with 
humanity."  He  also  tells  uh  (iii.  41}  that  he  in- 
terested himself  in  drafting  ^r  them  a  petition 
to  the  English  kinu  to  be  "'lowed  to  return  to 
their  lands  or  to  be  paid  fo«  them ;  but  they  re- 
fused to  sign  it,  on  the  ground  that  they  would 
thereby  be  cut  off  from  the  sympathy  of  the 
French  icing. 

When  in  the  spring  of  1756  Major  Jedediah 
Preble  returned  with  some  of  the  New  England 
troops  to  Boston,  he  was  directed  In  T.awrencc 
to  stop  at  Cape  Sable  and  seize  such  Acadians 
as  he  could  find.*  Though  Smith  (p.  2  j3)  sayt 


1  Transcript,  Feb.  11, 1885.   In  his  Acadia,  p.  256,  he  says  (j.-^ro  wtrc  "forcibly  extirpated"  [mc]. 

bat  he  probabiT  includis  later  deporution^,  mainly  from  the  northern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Fuiidy. 

*  Unt  Colonic  fiodale  tn  Amiriqut  (Paris.  1877).  To  this  6,000  Rameau  adds  4/100 as  the  number  prsi 
vioualy  removed  to  the  islands  of  the  giilf,  4,000  as  having  crossed  the  neck  to  come  under  French  protection, 
and  2,000  as  having  escaped  the  English,  —  thus  making  a  total  of  16,000,  which  he  believes  lo  have  been  the 
original  population  of  the  peninsula.    Cf.  on  Karaeau.  Daniel's  Nos  Gloires,  ii.  345. 

«  See  Lawrence's  letter  to  Monckton  hi  the  "  Aspinwall  Papers."  ^^a^s.  Hist.  Soe.  Cbitf..XXXla.  814. 

*  f  .Twn  no"-    tUr  to  llan<  ls.  >¥pt  10,  1755.  in  .V.  E.  /lift.  ,:>:.!  Crn.  /i^ei.r.  1876,  p.  17. 

•i  1  here  are  large  extracts  trom  these  Archives  in  the  [Viu^litv  Hafers  (Mass.  HisU  Soc).  North  Amer. 
Ret^  184S,  p.  351.  There  is  usually  scant,  if  any,  mention  of  Uiem  in  tlie  puUislied  town  histories  of  Massa 

diUMtts.  In  Bailey's  Audover  (p.  2()~)  there  is  v)mc  arr  a  r.t  -A  those  sent  to  that  town,  and  a  copy  a  [ivti- 
tion  {A/ass.  Archives,  xxiii.  49}  from  those  in  Andoveranrl  ad|.«cent  towns  to  the  General  Court,  urging  that 
their  diiklrea  should  not  be  bound  out  to  serviee.  Cf.  also  Aaran  Hobart*s  AMnxton,  .^pp.  F.,  and  "  Lan> 
caster  in  Acadie  and  Acadiens  in  Lancaster."  by  H.  S  Nr>i'sr.  in  Pay  .^'.jff  Monthly,  i.  im;  Cnutilr 
Monthly,  vii.  239.  More  came  to  Boston  in  the  first  shipment  than  were  expected,  and  New  Hampshire  was 
•iked  to  receive  the  execs*.  N.  H.  Prtm,  iiVcvrvfj',  vi.445, 

*  N.  £.  Mia.  and  Gen.        iSte,  14a. 
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he  did  not  see  fit  to  obey  the  order,  a  letter  from 
him,  dated  April  34,  1756,  printed  in  the  N.  E. 
Hist,  and  Gtneal.  Keg.,  1876,  p.  19,  shows  that  he 
carried  out  the  order  and  burnt  the  houses. 
When  these  newer  exiles  arrived  at  Boston,  the 
provincial  authorities  declined  to  receive  them. 
A  vessel  was  hired  to  convey  them  to  North  Car- 
olina, but  the  captives  refused  (May  8,  1756)  to 
reembark.  {^Ihid.,  p.  18.)  In  1762  the  work  of 
deportation  was  still  going  on,  and  five  more 
transports  arrived  in  Boston,  but  these  seem 
largely  to  have  been  gathered  outside  the  pen- 
insula. They  were  returned  by  the  Massachu- 
setts authorities  to  Halifax,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Lords  of  Trade  and  General  Amherst,  who 
thought  there  was  no  longer  occasion  to  continue 
the  deportation.' 

The  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  Sept.  4,  1755, 
the  clay  before  the  action  of  Winslow  at  Minas, 
informed  that  province  of  the  intended  action  in 
Nova  Scotia.  The  exiles  were  hardly  welcome 
when  they  came.  Governor  Morris  wrote  to 
Shirley  {Penna.  Archh'es,  ii.  506;  Col.  Pec,  vi. 
712)  that  he  had  no  money  to  devote  to  their 
support,  and  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  retain, 
for  guarding  them,  some  recruits  which  he  had 
raised  for  the  field.'  There  were  kind  people, 
however,  in  Philadelphia,  of  kindred  blood, 
among  the  descendants  of  Huguenot  emigrants, 
and  their  attention  to  the  distresses  of  the  exiles 
renders  it  possible  for  Akins  to  say:  "They  ap- 
pear to  have  received  better  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  government  of  I'hiladclphia  than 
was  accorded  to  them  in  some  of  the  other  prov- 
inces." (Select,  from  Pub.  Docs,  of  Nova  Scotia^ 
p.  278.)  Haliburton  (i.  1S3),  averred  that  the 
proposition  was  made  in  Pennsylvania  to  sell 
the  neutrals  into  slavery.  Mr.  William  B.  Reed, 
in  a  paper  on  "  The  Acadian  exiles,  or  French 
neutrals  in  Pennsylvania  (1755-57),"  published 
in  Memoirs  (vol.  vi.  p.  2S3)  of  the  Penna.  Hist. 
Soc,*  refutes  the  assertion.  The  poor  people 
seem  to  have  had  less  fear  of  provoking  the 
ill-will  of  France  than  their  brethren  in  Massa- 


chusetts had  shown,  and  a  petition  to  the  king 
of  Great  Britain  is  preserved,  apparently  in- 
dited for  them,  as  Robert  Walsh,  Jr.,  in  his  Ap- 
peal from  the  Judgment  of  Great  Britain  respect- 
ing the  United  States  (Philadelphia,  1829,  p. 437), 
printed  it  "from  a  draft  in  the  handwriting  of 
Benezet,"  one  of  the  Philadelphia  Huguenots.  It 
is  reprinted  in  the  appendix  of  Smith's  Acadia 
(p.  369).  Another  document  is  preserved  to  us 
in  A  Pelation  of  the  Misfortunes  of  the  French 
Neutrals  cu  laid  before  the  Assembly  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Pennsylvania  by  John  Baptist  Ga/erm,  one 
of  the  said  People.  It  con.stitutes  a  broad>ide 
extra  of  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  alxjut  Feb- 
ruar)',  1756,  —  the  document  being  dated  Feb. 
II.  It  sets  forth  the  history  of  their  troubles, 
but  did  not  specifically  ask  for  assistance,  which 
was,  however,  granted  when  the  neutrals  were 
apportioned  among  the  counties.  It  is  reprinted 
in  the  Memoirs  (vi.  314)  of  the  Penna-  Hist 
Soc,  in  Smith's  Acadia  (p.  378),  and  in  Penna. 
Archives,  iii.  565.  Walsh  (p.  90)  says  that,  not- 
withstanding charitable  attentions,  more  than 
half  of  those  in  Pennsylvania  died  in  a  short 
time. 

Daniel  Dulany,  writing  of  the  Acadians  ar- 
riving in  Man.-Iand  in  1755,  says  that  they  insist 
on  being  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  —  thereby 
claiming  to  be  no  subjects.  "  They  have  almost 
cat  us  up,"  he  adds ;  "  as  there  is  no  provision 
for  them,  they  have  been  supported  by  private 
subscription.  Political  considerations  may  make 
this  [the  deportation]  a  prudent  step,  for  any- 
thing I  know,  and  perhaps  their  behavior  may 
have  deser\'edly  brought  their  sufferings  upon 
them  ;  but 't  is  impossible  not  to  compassionate 
their  distress."  * 

In  Virginia  Governor  Dinwiddie  received 
them  with  alarm,  at  a  time  when  their  country- 
men were  scalping  the  settlers  on  the  western 
frontiers.  He  seemed  to  suppose  from  Law- 
rence's letter  that  5,000  were  coming,  but  only 
1,140  actually  arrived.  He  wTites  that  they 
proved  lazy  and  contentious,  and  caballed  with 


1  Jasper  Mauduit's  letter  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  relatinf;  to  a  reimbursement  of  the  expense  ol 
supporting  the  French  neutrals,  1763.  Mass.  Hist.  Cell.,  vi.  iSo.  .\mong  the  Bernard  Papers  {Sfarki 
MSS.),  ii.  279,  is  a  letter  from  Bernard  to  Capt  Bnxikes,  dated  Castle  William.  Sept  26,  1762,  forbidding  the 
landing  of  Acadians  from  his  "  transports."  There  is  also  in  Ibid.,  ii.  83,  a  letter  of  Gov.  Bernard,  July  20, 
1763,  in  which  he  speaks  of  a  proposition  which  had  been  made  to  the  French  neutrals  then  in  the  pronnce, 
to  go  to  France  on  inviution  of  the  F-rcnch  government  "  Many  of  these  people,"  he  adds,  "  are  industrious, 
and  would,  I  believe,  prefer  this  country  and  become  subjects  of  Great  Britain  in  earnest  if  they  were  assured 
of  liberty  of  conscience."  The  goremor  accordingly  asks  instructions  from  the  Lords  of  Trade,  The  number 
of  such  people  intending  to  go  was,  as  he  says,  1,019  in  all,  which  he  considers  very  near  if  not  quite  the  whole 
number  in  the  province.    Bernard  expressed  a  hope  that  he  could  induce  them  to  settle  rather  at  >f  iramichi. 


as  he  had  formed  a  high 
grate  to  Saint  Pierre,  the 
cmor  and  council  tried  to 

•  See  further  i- 

•  Cf.  also  his  t 

<  Penna.  Mag.  of  i 


'id  frugality  (p.  86).  When  some  of  them  wished  tn  mi 
awrence  Gulf,  then  lately  confirmed  to  France,  the  go^ 


rcmam. 


147,  CL  al^ 


Col.  Reef.,  vii.  45.  55,  239-241,  4o^4ia 
;S),  and  Philad.  .American  and  Gazette,  Mar.  29.  i8;6. 
i  Marjtlamd,  'L  47^-79 ;  Johnston's  Cr«/  County  (1S81X 
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the  slaves,  and  tried  to  run  away  with  a  sloop 
at  Hampton.  He  managed  to  maintain  them 
till  the  assembly  met,  when  he  recommended 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  their  support ; 
but  the  clamor  against  them  throughout  the  col- 
ony was  so  great  that  the  legislature  directed 
their  reshipment  to  England  at  a  cost  of  5,000. 
When  Governor  Ulen,  of  Carolina,  sent  fifty 
more  of  them  to  Virginia,  Dinwiddie  sent  them 
north.* 

In  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  they  were  not 
more  welcome.  Jones  ^  says  that  the  400  re- 
ceived in  Georgia  went  scattering  away.  Din- 
widdie reports  *  that  in  these  southern  colonies 
vc&sels  were  given  them,  and  that  at  one  time 
several  hundreds  of  them  were  coasting  north  in 
vessels  and  canoes,  so  that  the  shores  of  the  Do- 
minion were  opened  to  their  descents  for  provi- 
sion as  they  voyaged  northward.  When  Dinwid- 
die sent  a  sloop  after  some  who  had  been  heard 
of  near  the  capes,  they  eluded  the  search.  When 
Lawrence  learned  of  this  northern  coursing,  he 
sent  another  circular  letter  to  the  continental 
governors,  bcgf;ing  them  to  intercept  the  exiles 
and  destroy  their  craft.*  Some  such  destruction 
did  take  place  on  the  Massachusetts  coast,'  and 
others  were  intercepted  on  the  shores  of  Long 
Island.« 

In  Louisiana  many  of  them  ultimately  found 
a  permanent  home,  and  50,000  "Cajeans,"  as 
they  are  vulgarly  called,  constitute  to-day  a  sep- 
arate community  along  the  "  Acadian  coast  "  of 
the  Mississippi,  in  the  western  parts  of  the  State.^ 
After  the  |)cace  and  during  the  next  few  years 
they  wandered  thither  through  different  chan- 
nels :  some  came  direct  from  the  English  col- 
onies," others  from  Santo  Domingo,  and  still 
others  passed  down  the  Mississippi  from  Can- 
ada, where  their  reception  had  been  even  worse 
than  in  the  English  colonies.' 

Until  recent  years  have  given  better  details, 
the  opinions  regarding  the  ultimate  fate  of  most 
of  the  Acadians  have  remained  erroneous.  So 
little  did  Hutchinson  know  of  it  that  he  s|)eaks 
|iii.  42)  of  their  being  in  a  manner  extinct,  the  few 


which  remained  being  mixed  with  other  subjects 
in  different  parts  of  the  Krench  dominions.  Later 
New  England  writers  have  not  been  better  in- 
formed. Hildreth  (UniUd  States,  ii.  459)  says 
that  "  the  greater  part,  spiritless,  careless,  help- 
less, died  in  exile."  Barr)'  (ii.  204)  says,  "  Tht / 
became  extinct,  though  a  few  of  their  descend- 
ants, indeed,  still  live  at  the  South!  "  The  later 
Nova  Scotia  authorities  have  come  nearer  the 
truth.  Murdoch  says  very  many  of  them  re- 
turned within  a  few  years.  Kameau,  in  his  Une 
Colonie  feodale,  speaks  of  1 50  families  from  New 
England  wandering  back  by  land-  Some  of  them, 
pushing  on  past  their  old  farms,  reached  the  bay 
of  St.  Mary's,  and  founded  the  villages  which 
their  descendants  now  occupy.  Those  which 
returned,  joined  to  such  as  had  escaped  the  hunt 
of  the  English,  counted  2,500,  and  in  187 1  their 
numbers  had  increased  to  87,740  souls.  Ra- 
meau,  in  an  earlier  work,  La  France  aux  Colo- 
nies :  Etudes  sur  le  diveloppement  de  la  race  fran- 
faise  hors  de  r Europe:  Les  franfais  en  Ami- 
rique,  Acadiens  et  Canadiens  (Paris,  1859),  had 
reached  the  same  conclusion  (p.  93)  about  the 
entire  number  of  Acadians  within  the  peninsula 
(16,000)  as  already  mentioned,  and  held  that 
while  6,000  were  deported  (p.  144),  about  9,000 
escaped  the  proscription  (p.  62).  He  traces 
their  wanderings  and  enumerates  the  dispersed 
settlements. 

A  more  recent  writer,  Hannay  (pp.  406,  408), 
says :  "  The  great  bulk  of  the  Acadians,  how- 
ever, finally  succeeded  in  returning  to  the  land 
of  their  birth.  ...  At  least  two  thirds  of  the 
3,000  (?)  removed  eventually  returned." 

The  guide-books  and  a  chapter  in  Smith's 
Acadia  tell  of  the  numerous  settlements  now 
existing  along  the  Madawaska  River,  partly  in 
New  Brunswick  and  partly  in  Maine,  which  are 
the  villages  of  the  progeny  of  such  as  fled  to 
the  St.  John,  and  removed  to  these  upper  waters 
of  that  river  when,  after  the  close  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  they  retired  before  the  influx  of 
the  loyalists  which  settled  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  present  city  of  St.  John.*"' 


1  Dinwiddie  Papers,  ii.  268,  280.  293,  306,  347,  360,  363,  379,  380,  396,  408,  444,  538. 
'  Hist.  Georj^ia,  i.  505. 

»  Dinwiddie  Papers,  ii.  410,  41a,  417,  463,  479,  544. 

•  Akins'  Selections,  etc.,  303;  It.  /.  Col.  Pec,  v.  529. 

•  In  July,  1756,  Governor  Spencer  Phips  gave  orders  to  detain  seven  boats,  containing  ninety  persons. 
«  Doc.  Col.  Hist.  N.  K,  vii.  125. 

'  R.  L.  Daniels  in  Scribner's  Monthly,  xix.  383. 

•  From  January  to  May,  1765,  650  arrived  from  the  English  colonies.  Gayarri,  Louisiana,  its  history  as 
a  French  colony  (N.  Y.,  r852),  pp.  122,  132. 

•  Parkman,  i.  382-3.  There  arc  various  p.ipcrs  of  uncertain  value  in  the  Parlunan  MSS.  in  the  Mass.  Hist 
Society,  AVw-  France,  vol.  i.,  respecting  the  fate  and  numbers  of  the  exiles.  One  paper  cbted  at  London  in 
1763  says  there  were  866  in  England,  2,000  in  France,  and  10,000  in  the  English  colonies.  Another  French 
document  of  the  same  year  places  the  number  in  France  at  from  three  thousand  to  thirty-five  hundred.  There 
are  among  these  papers  plans  for  establishing  some  at  Guiana,  with  letters  from  otliers  at  Miquelon  and  at 
Cherbourg. 

»  Cf.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  xiiL  77. 
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Lord  Loudon's  abortive  attempt  on  Louis- 
bourg  has  been  mentioned  in  another  place.* 
Parkman  gives  the  authorities.  {Montcalm  and 
Wolfe,  i.  473 ;  cf.  Barry's  Massachusetts,  ii.  223.) 

An  agreement  (Sept.  12)  for  the  supply  of 
arms,  etc.,  between  sundry  merchants  and  others 
of  Maine  and  certain  men,  "  for  an  mtendcd 
scout  or  cruise  for  the  killing  and  captivating 
the  Indian  enemy  to  the  eastward,"  to  be  under 
the  command  of  Joseph  Bayley,  Jr.,  for  sixty  days 
from  Sept.  20,  1757,  is  in  the  Maitu  Hist,  and 
Geneal.  Recorder,  i.  p.  11. 

The  journal  (1758)  of  Captain  Gorham's  ran- 
gers and  other  forces  under  Major  .Morris,  in  a 


marauding  expedition  to  the  Bay  of  Fundv.  is 
given  in  the  Aspinwall  Papers,  in  Mtus.  Hist. 
Coll.,  xxxix.  222. 

Franquet,  who  a  year  or  two  before  the  war 
began  was  sent  by  the  French  to  strengthen 


Louisbourg  and  inspect  the  defences  of  Canada, 
kept  a  journal,  which  Parkman  uses  in  his  Mont- 
calm and  Woije. 

Admiral  Knowles,  in  the  memorial  for  back 
pay  which  he  presented  in  1774  to  the  British 
government,  claimed  the  credit  of  having  planned 
the  movements  for  this  second  capture  of  Louis- 
bourg. 

The  most  authoritative  contcmporar>'  account 
of  the  siege  of  1758,  on  the  English  side,  is  con- 
tained in  the  despatches  of  Amher.st  and  Bos- 
cawensent  to  Pitt,  extracts  from  which  were  pub 
lishcd  as  A  journal  of  the  landing  of  his  maj- 
esty's forces  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  and 
of  the  siege  and  surrender  of  Louisbourg  (22  pp.) 

What  is  called  a  third  edition  of 
this  tract  was  printed  in  Bostoa 
m  175S.''  The  so<allcd  journal  of 
Amherst  was  printed  in  the  Lon- 
don Magazine,  and  is  included  in 
Thomas  Mante's  Hist,  of  the  Late 
JVar  in  North  America  (London, 
1772). 

Of  the  contcmporar^•  French  ac- 
counts, Parkman  says  he  had  be- 
fore him  four  long  and  minute  dia- 
ries of  the  siege.  The  first  is  that 
of  Drucour,  the  French  command- 
er, containing  his  correspondence 
with  Amher.st,  Boscawen,  and 
Despouttcs,  the  naval  chief  of 
the  P'rcnch.  Tourville,  who  com- 
manded the  "  Capricieux."  one  of 
the  French  fleet,  kept  a  second  of 
these  diaries.  A  third  and  fourth 
arc  without  the  names  of  their 
writers.  They  agree  in  nearly  all 
essential  particulars.*  The  Parlf 
man  .MSS.,  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  So- 
ciety's library,  contain  many  let- 
ters from  participants  in  the  siege, 
which  were  copied  from  the  Paris 
Archives  de  la  Marine.  The  man- 
uscript of  Chevalier  Johnstone,  a 
Scotch  Jacobite  $er>'ing  with  the 
French,  gives  an  account  of  the  siege,  which  is 
described  elsewhere  ( post,  in  chapter  viii.)  and 
has  been  used  by  Parkman.  The  Documents  Col- 
lected in  France — MasachuMsetts  Archives  (vol. 
ix.  p.  i.)  contains  one  of  the  narratives. 
The  printed  materials  on  the  French  side  are 


1  See  chapter  vilL 

a  .^iter  an  engraving  by  Ravenet    Cf.  David  Ramsay's  Mil.  Memoirs  of  Great  BrUain,  or  a  History  of 
tkt  War,  1755-1763  (Edinburgh,  1779),  p.  193  ;  and  John  Entick's  Hist,  of  the  Late  War,  iH.  p.  ^3. 
•  Sabin.  ix.  36.727 :  Boston  Pnblic  l  ibrary,  44^6.17 :  Harvard  ColL  lib.,  4375.30 ;  Haven.  Ante  Rev.  BihiMg^ 


p.  54a  Parkmat 


CM,,  1    1 ,  y. 


•e,  iL  JJi)  refers  to  five  letters  from  Amherst  to  Pitt,  written  during  thi 
blic  Record  Office,  copies  of  which  are  in  the  Parkman  MSS.  in  th« 
1  ser.,  L  p.  3^01. 

act  in  English  of  the  ioumal  of  a  French  officer  during  the  siege,  b  N.  Y.  Hist.  Set. 
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not  nearly  so  numerous  as  on  the  English.  Of 
importance  is  Thomas  Pichon's  Lettres  et  Mi- 
moires  pour  servir  J  Pkistoire  du  Cap  Breton  (a 
la  Hayc,  1760),  of  which  there  is  an  English 
translation,  of  the  same  year,  purporting  to  be 
copied  from  the  author's  original  manuscript.'' 

Of  individual  ex|}criences  and  accounts  there 
are,  on  the  English  side,  John  Montresor's  jour- 
nal, in  the  Coll.  of  the  N.  V.  Hist.  Soc,  1881  (p. 
151);'  An  Authentic  Account  of  the  Reduction  of 


WOLFE.* 

Lfiuisbourg  in  June  and  July,  1 7  58,  l>y  a  Spectator 
(London,  1758),'  which  Parkman  calls  excellent, 
and  says  that  Entick,  in  his  General  History  of 


the  Late  War  (London,  1764),*  used  it  without 
acknowledgment.  The  same  authority  charac- 
terizes as  admirable  the  account  in  John  Knox's 
Historical  Journal  of  the  Campaigns  in  A'ortk 
America,  1757-1760'  (vol.  i.  p.  144),  with  its  nu- 
merous letters  and  orders  relating  to  the  siege. 
Wright,  in  his  Life  of  Wolfe,  gives  various  let- 
ters uf  that  active  officer.  Parkman  also  uses 
a  diary  of  a  captain  or  subaltern  in  Amherst's 
army,  found  in  the  garret  of  an  old  house  at 
Windsor,  Nova  Scotia.  Somecontem- 
porarv'  letters  will  be  found  in  the  Gren- 
ville  Correspondence  (vol.  i.  pp.  240- 
265) ; "  and  other  views  of  that  day  re- 
specting the  event  can  be  gleaned  from 
Wal pole's  Memoirs  of  George  the  Sec- 
ond (2d  ed.,  vol.  iii.  134).*  Of  the  mod- 
em accounts,  the  most  considerable 
are  those  in  Warburton's  Conquest  of 
Canada  (\.  Y.,  1850,  vol.  ii.  p.  74), 
Brown's  History  of  Cape  Breton,  and 
the  story  as  recently  told  with  un- 
usual spirit  and  acquaintance  with  the 
sources  in  Parkman's  Montcalm  and 
Wolfe  (vol.  ii.  chap.  xix). 

Amherst  had  wished  to  push  up  to 
Quebec  immediately  upon  the  fall  of 
Louisbourg,  but  the  news  from  Abcr- 
crombie  and  some  hesitancy  of  Bos- 
cawen  put  an  end  to  the  hope.  Chat^ 
ham  Correspondence,  i.  331-333. 

The  reports  of  the  capture  reached 
London  August  18.  (Grenville  Corre- 
spondence, i.  p.  258.) 

Jcnkinson  writes  (Sept.  7,  1758), 
"  Yesterday  the  colours  that  were  taken 
at  Louisbourg  were  carried  in  proces- 
sion to  Saint  Paul's  ;  the  mob  was  im- 
mense."   (Grenville  Corresp.,  i.  265.) 
Speaking  of  Amherst's  success  at  Louisbourg, 
Burrows,  in  his  Life  of  Lord  Htrwie  (London, 
1883,  p.  340),  says:  "So  entirely  has  the  impor- 


1  He  sometimes  called  himself  Thomas  Sijfnis  Tyrrell,  after  his  mother's  family.  Cf.  Akins'  Select,  from 
Pub.  Doc.  of  N.  Scotia,  p.  229,  where  some  of  Pichon's  papers,  preserved  at  Halifax,  are  printed. 

Sabin,  xv.  62,610-11;  Brinlcy,  i.  no.  71  ;  Carter-Drown,  iii.  no».  1,274-75.  There  are  in  iht  Collection 
de  Manuscrits  (Quebec,  1SS3,  etc.)  Dnicour's  account  of  the  defences  of  Louisbourg  (iv.  143) ;  Lahouliire'a 
account  of  the  siege,  dated  Aug.  6,  1758  (iv.  176),  and  other  narratives  (iii.  465-486). 

•  .Mso,  Ibid.,  p.  J  88,  is  a  journal  of  a  subsequent  scout  of  Montresor's  through  the  island. 

•  After  the  print  in  Entick's  Gen.  Hist,  of  the  Late  War,  3d  ed.,  vol.  iv.  p.  90.  See  the  engraving  from 
Knox's  journal,  on  another  |)age,  in  ch.  viiL 

•  Carter-Brown,  iii.  no.  1,184. 

•  Carter-Brown,  iii.  no.  1,389. 
'  Carter-Brown,  iii.  no.  i,6So. 

•  Particularly  letters  of  Nathaniel  Cotton,  a  chaplain  on  one  of  the  ships. 

•  Cf.  references  in  Barry's  .\fassai:husetts,  ii.  p.  230.  There  are  some  letters  in  the  Penna.  Archives,  iL. 
442,  etc 

•  From  the  northeast.  One  of  Des  Barres' coast  views.  (In  Harvard  College  library.)  Dr.  A.  H.  Nich- 
ols,  of  Boston,  possesses  a  plan  of  Louisbourg  made  by  Geo.  Follings,  oi  Boston,  a  gunner  m  the  ser%'ice. 
He  has  also  a  contemporar)'  sketch  of  the  fort  at  Canso. 

t  One  of  Des  Barres'  coast  views,  1779.  (In  Harvard  College  library.)  A  contemporary  view  showing  the 
town  from  a  point  near  the  light-house  is  given  in  Casselts  United  States,  i.  $28. 


LOriSBOURG,  175S. 

Part  of  a  map  in  Jcffcr)'s'  French  Dominions 
in  Am  erica  f  p.  125. 

Refkkences: 

A.  The  place  where  the  Knglish  landed, 
li.  Lines  made,  and 

C.  iJattery  erected  1>y  the  French  to  oppose 
the  English  landing. 


///.r,  i/h  NrtTTUijiliinJ  ron«c« 
^f..ui.LJ.Kr:>n- tli>  J-Ai,Am»tif  •'Vt 
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tance  of  this  place  receded  into  tlie  badcgroimd 

that  it  rcqiiircs  an  effort  to  undcrst-md  why  the 
success  of  Uoscawen  and  Amherst  should  have 
been  thought  worthy  of  the  solemn  thanks  of 
I'arliament,  and  why  the  ca])turi.d  colors  of  the 
enemy  should  have  been  paraded  through  the 
streets  of  London.** 

Mr.  William  S.  Applcton,  in  the  Pro<.  Mass. 
JiuL  Stx.,  vol.  xL  pp.  297,  298,  describes  three 
medals  struck  to  comioemorate  the  siege  of 
■758.  Cf.  also  Draiu.  QmtAee  Idt-andMsi.  Ar.* 
1S72-73.  p.  70. 

.-t  vtev)  0/  Ltmtsburg  tn  North  Amerka,  taken 
Jrom  mar  tk*  /ijpi/<JMMr,  mIm  Aat  tity  was  it^ 
si'^r.f  in  17CS,  is  the  tit^fi  of  a  con  temp  or  ar\-  cop- 
per-plate engraving  published  by  Jetterys.  (Car- 
tcr-Browttt  tii.  p.  335.}  Cf.  the  view  in  Casaellli 
UttUid  Slatts/y.  5*8. 

The  plan  of  the  si^,  here  presented,  is  re- 
produced  from  Brown's  Sut,  tf  Cape  Breton 

(p.  297):— 

Key:  The  French  batterks  to  oppose  the 
landing  were  as  follows :  — > 

C.  One  swivel. 

D.  Two  swivels. 

£.  Two  fix-pounders. 

P.  One  twenty-poundg  sod  two  sbfrpoandew. 

G.  One  seven-inch  sad  ono  d(ht4ach  morlar* 

H.  Two  swivels. 

I.  Two  tiX'poiuidert. 
K.  Two  six-pounders. 

X.  Two  twelve-pounders. 

O.  Two  six-poundsfS. 

P.  Two  twenty-four  pooadeii. 

Q.  Two  suc-pouiKkn. 

IL  Two  twdve-poanderSi 

The  points  of  attack  were  as  follows:— 

A.  Landing  of  the  first  colamn. 

B.  Landinr;  nf  the  second  c'llnmn. 

These  troops  carried  the  adjacent  batteries  and 
pnrsued  their  defenders  towards  the  dty.  The 
headquarters  nf  the  English  were  now  t-talv 
lished  at  H  Q,  while  the  position  of  the  various 
regiments  is  maiked  by  die  figares  ctnrespond* 
|n>j  to  their  numbers.  Three  redoubts  (R  i,  2, 
3)  were  thrown  ap  in  advance,  and  two  block* 


houses  (B  H  i,  3)  were  built  on  lhe&-  left  Amk: 

and  later,  to  .assist  communication  with  Wolfe, 
who  had  been  sent  to  llic  east  side  of  the  harbor, 
a  third  blocii-hoose  {B  H  3)  was  constructed. 
Then  a  fourth  redoubt  was  raised  at  Green  Hill 
(G  H  R  4)  to  cover  work  in  the  trenches. 
Meanwhile  the  English  batteries  at  the  Iigh^ 
house  had  destroyed  the  island  battery,  and  the 
French  had  sunk  ships  in  the  channel  to  impede 
the  entrance  of  the  English  fleeL  The  first  par- 
allel was  opened  at  T,  Ti,  Ta,  and  a  rampart 
was  raisei!,  E  P,  to  protect  the  men  pa<!«"ng  tn 
the  trenches.  Woifc  now  erected  a  new  redoubt 
at  R  5,  to  drive  off  a  French  frigate  near  the 
Barachois,  which  annnved  the  trencher  ;  and  an- 
other at  R  6,  which  soon  successfully  sustained 
a  strong  attack.  The  second  (T  3«  4)  *nd  third 
(T  5.  6)  parallel';  were  lu-vt  e>taMishcd.  A  boat 
attack  from  the  English  fleet  outside  led  to  the 
destruction  and  capture  of  the  two  remaining 
French  ships  in  the  harbor,  opening  the  way  for 
the  entrance  of  the  English  fleet  At  this  junc* 
ture  the  town  surrendered. 

Cf.  also  the  plaii^  in  Jefferys'  Natural  and 
Civil  ffist.  cf  tJu-  Fri  tteh  Dominions  in  North 
America  {i7U>),  and  in  Monte 's  Hist,  of  the 
War  (annexed).  Parkman,  in  his  MotUcalm  md 
Wo/fr,  ii.  52,  gives  an  eclectic  map.  F^iHnr 
Abraham's  Almanac,  published  at  Philadelphia 
and  Boston  bi  1759^  has  a  map  of  the  siege. 

Treaty  at  Halifax  of  Governor  Lawrence  with 
the  St.  John  and  Fassamaquoddy  Indians,  Feb. 
23,  1760W  {Man,  Arehiuest  xaxiv. ;  Williamson, 
L  344.) 

Conference  with  the  Esstem  Indians  at  Fort 
Pownall,  Mar.  2,  17601  {Mass.  Arehinet^  xaix. 

47S.) 

Pownall's  treaty  of  April  29,  1760.  Brigadier 
Preble's  letter,  April  30,  1760.  respecting  the 
term*!  on  \vli!<:h  lie  li.nl  r<  i  Li\  Ltl  tliC  Penobscots 
under  the  protection  of  the  government.  {Mass. 
Atehivesj  xntii.)  Conference  with  the  Penob- 
scots at  the  council  chamber  in  Boston,  .\ug.  22, 
1763.  {,Mass.  Archives^  xxix.  482.)  Cf.  on  the 
Indian  treaties,  Maim  ffitt.  Soe.  CoI/eeHams,  iii. 
341.  ivi  The  treaty  of  Paris  had  been  signed 
Feb.  10, 1763. 
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THE  MAPS  AND  BOUNDS  OF  ACADIA. 


By  the  Editor. 


The  cartography  of  Acadia  begins  with  that 
coast,  "discovered  by  the  English,"  which  is 
made  a  part  of  Asia  in  the  map  of  La  Cusa  in 
1500.*  The  land  is  buried  beneath  the  waves, 
west  of  the  land  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  in  the 
Cantino  map  of  i502.''  It  lies  north  of  the  "  Pli- 
sacus  Sinus,"  as  a  part  of  Asia,  in  the  Kuysch 
map  of  150S/''  It  is  a  vague  coast  in  the  map 
of  th'^  Sylvanus  Ptolemy  of  1511.*  For  a  long 
time  the  eastern  coast  of  Newfoundland  and 
neighboring  shores  stood  for  about  all  that  the 
early  map-makers  ventured  to  jiortray  ;  called  at 
one  time  Haccalaos,  now  Cortcrealis,  again  Terra 
Nova ;  sometimes  completed  to  an  insular  form, 
occasionally  made  to  face  a  bit  of  coast  that 
might  pass  for  Acadia,  often  doubtless  embra- 
cing in  its  insularity  an  indefinite  extent  that 
might  well  include  island  and  main  together, 
vaguely  expressed,  until  in  the  end  the  region 
became  angularly  crooked  as  a  part  of  a  conti- 
nental coast  line.  The  maps  which  will  show 
all  this  variety  have  l>een  given  in  previous  vol- 
umes. The  Ilomem  map  of  iSsS"*  is  the  ear- 
liest to  give  the  Bay  of  Fundy  with  any  definite- 
ness.  There  was  not  so  much  improvement  as 
might  lie  expected  for  some  years  to  come,  when 
the  map-makers  followed  in  the  main  the  types 
of  Ruscclli  and  Ortelius,  as  will  be  seen  by 
sketches  and  fac-similcs  in  earlier  volumes. 

In  1592  the  Molineaux  globe  of  the  Middle 
Temple*  became  a  little  more  definite,  but  the 


old  type  was  still  mainly  followed.  In  1600  Les- 
carbot  gave  special  treatment  to  the  Acadian 
region  •  for  the  lirst  time,  and  his  drafts  were 
not  so  helpful  as  they  ought  to  have  been  to  the 
more  general  maps  of  Hondius,  Michael  Mer- 
cator,  and  Uliva,  all  of  1613,  but  Chaniplain  in 
161 2*  and  1613"  did  better.  The  Dutch  and 
English  maps  which  followed  bogan  to  develop 
the  coasts  of  Acadia,  like  those  of  Jacobsz 
{i62l),»'J  Sir  William  Alexander  {1624),"  Cajv 
tain  Uriggs  in  Purchas  (1625),'^  Jannson's  of 
1626,  and  the  one  in  Speed's  Prospecty  of  the 
same  year."  The  Dutch  I)c  Lact  began  to  es- 
tablish features  that  lingered  long**  with  the 
Dutch,  as  shown  in  the  maps  of  Jannson  and 
Visscher ;  while  Champlain,  in  his  great  map  of 
1632,"'  fashioned  a  type  that  the  French  made 
as  much  of  as  they  had  opportunity,  as,  for  in- 
stance, Du  Val  in  1677.  Dudley  in  1646"  gave 
an  eclectic  survey  of  the  coast.  After  this  the 
maps  which  pass  under  the  names  of  Covens 
and  Mortier,*'  and  that  of  Visscher  with  the 
Dutch,  and  the  Sanson  epochal  map  of  1656  " 
among  the  French,  marked  some,  but  not  much, 
progress.  The  map  rf  Heylin'^  Cosmograpkie 
in  1663,  the  missionary  inap  of  the  same  year," 
and  the  new  drafts  of  Sanson  in  1669  show 
some  variations,  while  that  of  Sanson  is  followed 
in  Blorae  (1670).  The  map  in  Ogilby,*^  though 
recngraved  to  take  the  place  of  the  maps  in 
Montanus  and  Dapper,-"  docs  not  differ  muclt 


383- 
384. 

148. 


»  Vol.  III.  p.  8.  «  Vol.  II.  p.  108.  •  VoL  III.  p.  9. 

4  Vol.  M.  p.  122.  «  Vol.  IV.  p.  92.  •  Vol.  III.  p.  2i> 

f  Vol.  IV.  pp.  107, 15a.  This  is  the  earliest  map  given  in  the  blue  book.  North  American  boundary.  Part  I 
London,  1840. 

•  Vol.  IV.  p.  38a  »  Vol.  IV.  p.  382.  JO  Vol.  IV. 

"  Vol.  III.  p.  306.  W  Vol.  IV.  p.  383.  U  Vol.  IV. 

1«  Vol.  IV.  p.  384.  W  Vol.  IV.  p.  386.  Xe  Vol.  IV. 

»'  Vol.  IV.  p.  39a  J8  Vol.  IV.  p.  391.  M  Vol.  IV. 

»  Vol.  IV.  p.  393. 

*1  The  cartography  of  these  three  books  deserves  discrimination.    In  Dt  NUuwe  en  onMemde  Weereld  of 

MontaiiLi>  (Amsterdam.  1670-71 )  tlic  m.»))  ot  .\inciic.i,  "  |H-r  ("icwrdum  a  .Schagcn,"  represents  the  great  lakef- 
beyond  Untario  merged  into  one.    The  German  version.  Die  unbekante  Neue  Welt,  ol  Olfcrt  Dapper  has  the 
same  map.  newly  engraved,  and  marked  "per  Jacobum  Mcursium."   ORilby's  English  version.  America,  heimf 
an  aciurate  description  of  the  New  World  (I^ndnn,  1670),  though  usin;:  f^r  ttu'  nio--*  v\r\  the  pbtr-^  <■'■  \f  n- 
tanus,  has  a  wholly  different  map  of  America,  "  per  Johannem  Ogiluiui. 
the  Chesapeake,  in  addition  to  the  Mon' 
tanus.    These  maps  are  repeated  in  thi  . 

pcndix  \s  added,  and  a  new  title,  reading,  A»  '^^^^Bis/rt/  amd  moit  aerw 

world.   It  will  be  reraenjbered  that  Pope, 
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C.  'O  :.--"i-  **^-".-.v 

tnttJ./u:  fit-  ^, 

4  W  M  E  R 


ACADIA. 


To  eeaptete  the  two  oentaries  from  La  Con.  onegi^enlif  Ledera^in  tliei?dtAri£nmM/i/iri^ 

we  may  indicate  among  the  French  maps  a  inis-  /v>)'  (1691).  The  latest  Dutch  development  waS 

Monary  map  of  1680,'  that  of  Hennepin,*  the  seen  in  the  great  Atlas  of  lilacu  in  1685.* 

great  map  o£  Franqueltn  ( 1684),*  the   partie  ori>  With  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century, 

otfale*  of  Con»dIi%  nap  of            and  the  m  have  hgr  Hennan  Moll«  a  leading  EnglUh 

>  Vol  HI.  p.  383.  t  Vol  IV.  p.  a49b  *  Vol.  IV.  p.  318. 

*  See  VoL  f\'.  p.  239.  Tfdain^'WttihoxtipiodmeAbkfkKjffvrtkAmtH^  London, 

*  For  futtiicr  referoioes,  see  aectioas  t.  and  vL  of  "The  Kohl  CoHecdoa  «f  Map*,"  poUiahed  in  Jiar- 
MnT  t/mhf.  BmOtHn,  1884-$;.  Ct  alao  fhe  Memuift  ptHr  Ut  ttmiUfdt  la  ffntvdU  Frame*  a  df  la  ^&th 

vtll*  Angleterre  (ifiS.,)  in  Collection  de  Afanuscrits  relaiifsh  rhisioirtde  ta  NouitHe  France,  Quebec,  iSSj, 
voi.  i.  p.  jji.  lo  later  volumee  of  this  Collection  will  be  found  (voL  iit  p.  49)  M^nioire  sur  les  limited  de 
PAouBe  envoys  &  MonseiipKiir  le  Due  d'OrMans  par  Je  Pire  Charlevoix,"  dated  at  Quebec,  Oct  29,  1720  (iii. 
P  ;  23) ;  M^moire  sur  les  limites  de  t'  Ac.iHir."  dated  173C  Theie  it  an  Uatsrlcal  euauBaiy  of  the  Prendi 
daim  <i304-i7o6)  in  the  N,  K  C0/.  Dftts^  iz.  781. 
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geographer  of  his  day,  a  Nrw  Map  of  Newfound- 
land, New  Scotland,  tlu  isles  of  Breton,  Anticoste, 
St.  Johns,  together  with  the  Jishing  bancks,  which 
appeared  in  Oldmixon's  British  Empire  in  Amer- 
ica, in  1 70S,*  and  by  Lahontan's  cartographer  the 
Carte  f^inirale  de  Canadti,  which  appeared  in  tiic 
La  Ilayc  edition  (1709)  of  his  travels,  repeated 
in  his  Mimoires  (1741,  vol.  iii.).  \  section  show- 
ing the  southern  bounds  as  understood  by  the 
French  to  run  on  the  parallel  of  43°  30*,  is  an- 
nexed. 

From  171.1  to  T722  we  have  the  maps  of  Guil- 
lauinc  Dclislc,  which  embody  the  French  view 
of  the  bounds  of  Acadia. 

In  171S  the  Lords  of  Trade  in  England  recog- 
nized the  rights  of  the  original  settlers  of  the  de- 
batable region  under  the  Duke  of  York,  —  which 
during  the  last  twenty  years  had  more  than  once 
changed  hands, — and  these  claimants  then  peti- 
tioned to  be  set  up  as  a  province,  to  be  called 
"  Georgia."  ■« 

In  1720,  Pirc  .Anbury  wrote  a  Mfmoire,  which 
confines  .Acadia  to  the  Nova  Scotia  peninsula, 
and  makes  the  region  from  Casco  bay  to  Beau- 
bassin  a  part  of  Canada.' 

In  March,  1723,  iM.  Hohe  reviewed  the  histori- 
cal evidences  from  1 504  down,  but  only  allowed 
the  southern  coast  of  the  peninsula  to  pass  under 
the  name  of  .Acadia.* 

In  1731  the  crown  took  the  opinion  of  the  law- 
officers  as  to  the  right  of  the  English  king  to  the 
lands  of  I'emaquid,  between  the  Kennebec  and 
the  St.  Croix,  because  of  the  conquest  of  the 
territory  by  the  French,  and  reconqucst  causing 
the  vacating  of  chartered  rights;  and  this  doc- 
ument, which  is  long  and  reviews  the  history  of 
the  region,  is  in  Chalmers*  Opinions  of  Eminent 
Lawyers,  i.  p.  78,  etc. 

In  1732  appeared  the  great  map  of  Henry 


Popple,  Afap  of  tJu  British  Empire  in  Ameriea 
and  the  French  and  Spanish  settlements  adjatettt 
thereto.  It  wa^i  reproduced  at  Amsterdam  al)out 
1737.  Popple's  large  MS.  draft,  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,'  is  dated  1727. 
When  in  1755  sonic  points  of  Popple  told  against 
their  claim,  the  English  commissioners  were 
very  ready  to  call  the  map  inaccurate.  Wc  have 
the  Acadian  region  on  a  small  scale  in  Keith's 
Virginia,  in  1738.  The  Uelislc  map  of  North 
America  in  1740  is  reproduced  in  Mills'  Boun- 
daries of  Ontario  (1873).  The  English  Pilot  of 
1742,  published  at  London,  gives  various  charts 
of  the  coast,  particularly  no.  5,  **  Newfoundland 
to  Maryland,"  and  no.  13,  "  Cape  Breton  to  New 
York." 

Much  better  drafts  were  made  when  Nicolas 
Bellin  was  employed  to  draw  the  maps  for  Char- 
levoix's Nouvelle  Erame,''  which  was  published 
in  1744.  These  were  the  Carte  de  la  partie  ori- 
entale  de  Im  Noicfelle  France  ou  du  Canada  (vol. 
i.  43S),  a  Carte  de  CAccadie  dressee  sur  les  manu- 
scrits  du  depost  des  cartes  et  plans  de  la  marine 
(vol.  i.  12),^  and  a  Ccurte  de  Plsle  Roy  ale  vol.  ii.) 
p.  3S5),  beside  lesser  maps  of  La  Hevc,  Milford 
harbor,  and  Port  Dauphin.  These  are  repro- 
duced in  Dr.  Shea's  English  version  of  Charle- 
voix. Benin's  drafts  were  again  used  as  the  basis 
of  the  map  of  Acadia  and  Port  Royal  (nos.  26, 
27)  in  Le  petit  atlas  maritime,  vol.  i.,  Amerique 
Septentrionale,  par  le  S.  Bellin  ( 1764). 

The  leading  English  and  French  general  maps 
showing  Acadia  at  this  time  are  that  of  .Amer- 
ica in  Bowen's  Complete  System  of  Geography 
{ '747 ) '  D'Anville's  Amfrique  Septentriontile 
(Paris),  which  was  reengraved,  with  changes,  at 
Nuremberg  in  1756,  and  at  Boston  (reprinted, 
London)  1755,  in  Douglass's  Summary  of  the 
British  Settlements  in  North  America.     It  is 


1  Moll's  maps  were  used  again  in  the  1741  edition  of  Oldmixon.  Moll  combined  his  maps  of  this  period 
in  an  atlas  called  The  world  Jisflayed,  or  a  new  and  correct  set  of  maps  of  the  several  empires,  etc.,  the 
maps  themselves  liearing  dates  usually  from  1708  to  1720. 

'  This  memorial  was  printed  by  Bradford  in  Philadelphia  about  1721.  Hildcbum's  Century  of  Printing, 
no.  170.  There  was  a  claim  upon  the  Kennebec,  arising  from  certain  early  grants  to  Plymouth  Colony,  and  in 
elucidation  of  such  claims  A,fatent  for  Plymouth  in  New  England,  to  which  is  annexed  extracts  from  tht 
Records  of  the  Colony,  etc.,  was  printed  in  Boston  in  1751.  There  is  a  copy  among  the  Belknap  Papers,  in 
the  .Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  (61,  c  105,  etc.),  where  will  be  found  a  printed  sheet  of  extracLs  from  deeds,  to  which  is 
annexed  an  cni-ravLtl  plan  of  the  coast  of  Maine  between  Cape  Elizabeth  and  Peinaciiiid,  and  of  the  Keno^ 
bee  valley  up  to  Norridgewock,  which  is  called  A  true  cofy  of  an  ancient  plan  of  E.  Hutchtnson^s^  Esf., 
from  fos.  Heath,  in  i7!<>,  and  Phin\  Jones'  Survey  in  1751,  and  from  John  North^s  late  survey  in  175J 
.Attest,  Thomas  Johnston,  The  Belknap  copy  has  annotations  in  the  handwriting  of  Thomas  Pri-i 
with  it  is  a  tract  called  Remarks  on  tht  plan  and  extracts  of  deeds  lattlyfublished  by  the  frof 
the  firwnshif  of  Brunswick,  dated  at  Boston,  Jan.  liq^lMHttli  notes  upon  it. 

'  .V.     Col.  Does.,  ix.  804.   Cf.  Pcnna.  Archives,  -a  »ci, 

<  .V.  K.  Col.  Docs.,  ix.  915. 

6  Brit.  Afus.  AfSS.,  no.  23,615  (fol.  72). 

4  Charle\oix  was  brought  to  th  .•  »• 

at  Bf»stnn,  An  account  of  the  J 
French  king.    By  a  gentleman. 

'  leffcr>'s  reproduced  this 

*  Among  the  more  popular  I 
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here  called  "  improved  with  the  back  settlements 
of  Virginia."  i 

The  varying  territorial  claims  of  the  French 
and  English  were  illustrated  in  a  (jeograpkkal 
History  ef  Nmta  SMia,  published  at  London  in 
1749 ;  *  French  version  of  which,  as  Ilistoire 
Heografhtqut  dt  la  A'ouveiU  Ec^tst^  made  by 
fitienne  de  Lafargue,  and  issued  anonymously, 
was  pubiibhcd  at  Paris  in  1755,  but  its  author- 
ship was  acknowledged  when  it  was  later  in- 
cluded in  I^argue's  CEuvres?  The  MSmoir* 
wh»ch  Galissoniire  wrote  in  December,  1750, 
claimed  fur  France  westwnnl  to  tiic:  Krnnclxc, 
and  thciicc  lie  LMJundcd  .New  i  ranee  on  the 
watershed  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  MiuissippL* 
In  1750-51  Joseph  Hcrrinrd  rh.il>crt  was  sent  by 
the  French  king  to  rectify  the  charts  of  the 
coasts  d  Acadia,  and  his  V«yagt  /ait  far  vrdre 
du  Roi  en  1750  <  /  1 7  51  dans  PAm^riqUi  Sc-/A  /t- 
triotuiii  four  retiijur  its  cartes  dts  tdtts  dt  rAta- 
die,  lie  Ptsie  Koyalft  H  de  Phte  de  Terre  Ahav, 
Paris.  1753,  ha^j  majw  of  Acadia  and  of  the  coast 
of  Cape  Uretoiu* 

In  1753  the  futile  seaaioiw  of  the  oomnission- 
cn  of  England  and  France  began  at  Paria.  Their 
aim  was  to  define  by  ai'rwmcnt  the  bounds  i  f 
Acadia  a5  ceded  to  England  by  the  Ircatj  of 
Utrecht  (1713),^  under  the  indefinite  designation 
of  its  "ancient  Iiinif>."  What  were  tl^c<c  ancient 
limits?  On  this  question  the  French  had  con- 
stantly shifted  their  grounds.  The  commission 
of  De  Monts  in  1603  mnde  Acadia  stretch  from 
Central  Htv  Brunswick  to  Southern  Pennsylva- 
nia, or  between  the  40th  and  46th  degrees  of  la^ 
ifudc  ;  but,  as  Parkman  sav>,  nciihtr  side  tartd 
to  produce  the  doctuuenU    When  the  French 


held  without  dispute  the  adjacent  continent,  they 
never  hesitated  to  confine  Acadia  to  the  peo' 

insula.''  Fqtinilv,  .is  interest  ].r(>nii>ted,  they 
could  extend  it  to  the  Rcnnebfc,  or  limit  it  to 
the  southern  half  of  the  peninsijla.  Cf.  the  ilf/> 
moire  sur  les  limiUs  de  VAcadie  (joint  \  la  Icttre 
de  iiegon,  Nov.  9^  1713),  in  the  Parkman  MSS. 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc^  New  Franee,  \.  \i.  9. 

In  July,  1749,  l.a  (lalissoniere,  in  writing  to  his 
own  unni.stry,  had  declared  that  Acadia  em* 
braced  the  entire  peninsula  ;  but,  as  the  KngHsh 
knew  nothing  of  this  admission,  he  could  later 
rnaint.iin  th.it  it  was  rontitv;  d  to  tin  s.uithern 
shore  only.  KA.  again  J-ixaiutn  des  iimites  de 
PAeadkt  ete^  1753,  among  the  Parkman  MSS.  in 

Mass.  Hist.  Snr.,  .V-J'  Franre,  \.  pp.  203-2(391 

On  this  question  of  the  "  ancient  limitii,"  the 
English  commissioners  had  of  course  their  way 
of  .tnswering,  nri<!  tlir  X(  w  T";i;d.ind  i  laitns  were 
well  sustained  in  the  arguing  of  the  cose  by  Gov* 
cmor  Shirley,  of  Massachusetto,^  who  with  Wit' 
liam  Mildmay  was  an  accrcdi^ted  agent  of  the 
English  ntonarch.  The  views  the  opposing 
representatives  were  irreconcilable,*  and  in  1755 
the  French  court  appealed  to  the  worEd  by  pre* 
si  iitiiiL;  lliL  two  sides  of  the  case,  as  shown  in 
the  counter  memoirs  of  the  commissioners,  in  a 
printed  work,  which  was  sent  to  all  the  foreign 
courts.  It  appc.ired  in  two  editions,  quarto 
(1755)  and  duodecimo  (1756),  in  three  and  six 
volumes  respectively,  and  was  entitled  MJmmrei 

di's  Cpfnmifjairer  du  Roi  et  de  ceux  de  sa  Majestf 
Britannique.  Both  editions  have  a  preliminary 
note  saying  that  the  final  reply  of  the  English 
( omnii-.sinncr^  was  n<it  ready  for  the  prcs:-.  :ind 
so  waji  not  included."  This  omission  gave  occa- 


1  Sabin,  xii.  no.  47,5$a.  ^ 
'  Sec  \'ol.  IV'.  p.  154. 

*  A',  y.  Col.  Docs.,  \.  330. 

*  KUiifSiil.  Amer.  (after  1 700),  p.  103;  Lcclcrc,  no.  691. 

'  The  articles  of  the  treaty  of  I'tn.clit  ti nc'iii,:;  tlio  American  possessions  of  En^'-'n'!  ;ire  cited  and  com- 
mented upon  in  William  lioUan's  imforiancc  and  Advantage  0/  Cafe  Breton,  etc.  (Lundon,  \T\'^>)  1  he 
diidotnacy  of  the  treaty  of  Utredit  can  be  followed  in  the  MisteUansous  State  Papers,  1 50 1- 1 726,  In  two  Vol- 
umes, usual!',  citetl  by  the  nntru"  nf  the  1  .!ifnr.  at  the  Ifnrdrt'i.-kr  f'afers.  Cf.  also  .-Icfei,  memoirfs  et  atitrrt 
fi'tces  authtntiqiics  coneernant  la  fatx  d' Utrecht,  depttis  Pannce  ijob  /usfu'h /resent.  Utrecht,  1712-15, 
6  vob.  J.  W.  Gerard's  Peaee  e/  Utrecht ^  a  iisterUal  reriem  ef  tite great  treaty  ^  i7ij-i4i  and  0/ tk*  /Wm- 
ei/al  n.-K.'T  .-f  the  war  of  the  Spanish  sueeetriau  (Kew  York,  etc.,  1885)  has  veiy  little  (p^  386)  about  the 
American  aspects  of  the  treaty. 

*  AT.  Y.  CM  Dees.^  ix.  S7S,  894,  913, 933, 981. 

'  To  Shirley  was  dedicated  n  '.r.f  \  hy  William  Clarke,  of  Dosfon.  Observations  on  the  late  and  present  con- 
duet  of  the  Preneh,  wUh  regard  to  their  eneroacAments  upan  the  British  cehnies  in  X^rtA  America  ;  to- 
ftther  tHtk  remarks  en  the  impertanee  ef  these  teenies  te  Great  Britain,  Boston,  173;,  which  was  reprinted 
iti  London  the  same  year.  Cf.  Thjiuison's  Bibtioi^.  of  Ohio,  ntw.  234,  235  ;  Hildebum's  Century  of  Printing, 
no.  1,407;  Catal.  of  works  rei.  tv  Franklin  in  Bosten  Pmb,  Lit.,  p.  ij.  The  commissioners  seem  also  to 
have  used  an  account  of  Nova  Scotia,  written  bi  1743,  which  is  printed  in  the  Neva  Seetia  Nist.  Ceff.,  L  toj. 

f  The  correspondence  of  the  Karl  of  .Mbem.trlc,  the  British  mini-t.  r  ,tt  F'.iris,  will',  '.l.-:  \ewca*tlc  adniiniv 
tratioo,  to  heal  the  ditterences  of  Uie  conflicting  claims,  is  noted  as  among  the  Lansdowne  il^S.  in  the  /Jist. 
ifSS.  Cem.  Report^  iiL  141. 

'■'  The  three  quarto  volumes  were  found  on  bo.ird  a  Frem  h  pri/c-  'aIucIi  was  taken  into  New  Vork,  and  from 
them  the  French  claim  was  set  forth  in  A  memorial  eontaining  a  summary  view  of  facts  with  their  anthari- 
ties  in  ansteer  to  the  Observations  sent  by  the  Engiiik  ministry  te  the  eeurtt  of  Mnrepe.  Translated  from 
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sion  to  the  English,  when,  the  same  year  (1755),  by  including  this  final  response  of  the  Engli&h 

they  published  at  London  their  Memorials  of  the  commissioners,  their  record  of  the  conference 

Engiish  and  French  commissaries  concerning  the  was  more  complete.    This  London  quarto  vol* 

limitt  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  to  claim  that,  ume  *  contained  various  documents." 

the  French.  New  York,  1757.  The  2d  volume  of  the  original  4to  ed-  and  the  3d  volume  of  the  izmo  editioo 
contain  the  following  treaties  which  are  not  in  the  London  edition,  later  to  be  mentioned:— 

1639,  Apr.  94,  between  Louis  XIII.  and  Charles  I.,  at  Suxe. 

1632,  Mar.  3v,  between  I^uis  XIII.  and  Cliarles  I.,  at  Saint  Germaiiven-Laye. 

1655,  Nov.  3,  between  France  and  England,  at  We»tminMer. 

1667,  July  31-31,  between  France  and  England,  at  Breda;  and  one  of  alliance  between  Charlei  IL  and  the  Nether^ 
lands. 

1678,  Auk-  10,  between  Loitis  XIV.  and  the  NetherLmds,  at  Ntrn^gue. 

i'>86,  Nov.  16.    Neutrality  for  America,  between  France  and  England,  at  London. 

1687,  Dec.  i-ii.    Provisional,  between  France  and  England,  concemin;;  America,  at  Whitehall. 

1697,  Sept.  30,  between  France  and  England,  at  Ryswick. 

[This  treaty  is  aUo  in  the  Collect ixm  <U  Manutcritt  relaiift  h  rkiilairt  de  la  Ninto*lU  Prance  (Quebec,  18S4),  voi  iL] 
1713,  Aug.  19.    Suspension  of  arms  between  France  and  England,  at  Paris. 

1713,  Mar.  31-1 1  Apr.    Peace  between  France  and  England,  and  treaty  of  navigation  aad  commerce,  at  Utredit 
1748,  Oct.  18,  between  France,  England,  and  the  Netherlands,  at  Aix-lo-Chapelle. 

The  Bedford  Correspondence  (3  vols.,  1843)  is  of  the  first  importance  in  elucidating  the  negotiations  which 
led  to  the  treat>-  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle.  The  Memo'tres  of  I'aris  and  the  Memorials  of  London  also  track  the 
dispute  over  the  St  Lucia  (island)  question,  but  in  the  present  review  that  part  need  not  be  referred  to. 

1  It  is  said  to  have  been  arranged  by  Cliarles  Townshend.    Cf.  VoL  IV.  index. 

^  I.  Memorial  describing  the  limits,  etc  (in  French  and  English),  signed  Sept  21,  1750^  by  W.  Sliirky  and 
W.  Mildmay. 

2.  "  M6moircs  sur  I'Acadic"  of  the  French  commissioners,  Sept.  21  and  Nov.  16,  1750. 

3.  Memorial  of  the  English  commissioners  (in  French  and  English),  Jan.  11,  1751. 

4.  Memoir  of  the  French  commissioners  (en  rdponse),  Oct.  4,  1751.  The  "preuves"  are  cited  at  the  foot 
of  each  page. 

5.  Memorial  of  the  English  commissioners  (in  French  and  English)  in  reply  to  no.  4.  The  "authorities" 
are  given  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  It  is  signed  at  Paris,  Jan.  23,  1753,  by  William  Mildmay  and  Ruvigny  de 
Cosne. 

6.  "Pieces  justificatives,"  supporting  the  memoir  of  the  English  commissioners,  Jan.  11,  1751,  via. :  — 
Concession  of  James  L  to  Thomas  Gates,  Apr.,  1606  (in  French  and  English). 

Concession  of  James  L  to  Sir  Wm.  Alexander,  Sept.,  1621  (in  Latin),  being  the  same  as  that  of  Charles  L, 
July  12,  1625. 

Occurrences  in  Acadia  and  Canada  in  1627-28,  by  Louis  Kirk,  as  found  in  the  papers  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  (in  French  and  English). 
Lettres  patentes  au  Sicur  d'.\ulnay  Chamisay,  Feb.,  1647. 

Lettres  patentes  au  Sieur  de  la  Tour,  1651.    [There  arc  various  papers  on  the  La  Tour-D'A  ulnay  coatro 
versy  in  Collection  de  Manuscrits,  Quebec,  1884,  ii.  351,  etc.] 
Extract  from  Memoirs  of  Crowne,  1654  (in  French  and  English). 
Orders  of  Cromwell  to  Capt  Levcrett,  Sept  18,  1656  (in  French  and  English). 
Acte  de  cession  de  I'Acadie  au  Roi  de  France,  17  Feb.,  1667-ii  (in  French  and  English^ 
Letters  of  Temple,  1668  (in  French  and  English). 
Lettre  du  Sicur  Morillon  du  Bourg,  dated  "  ^  Ikiston,  le  9  Nov.,  1668." 
Order  of  Charles  II.  to  Temple  to  surrender  Acadia,  Aug.  6,  1669  (in  French  and  English). 
Temple's  order  to  Capt  Walker  to  surrender  Acadia,  July  7,  1670  (in  French  and  English). 
Act  of  surrender  of  Pentagoet  by  Walker,  Aug.  5,  1670  (in  French  and  English). 
Procfcs  verbal  de  prise  de  possession  du  fort  de  Gcmisick,  Aug.  27,  1670. 
Certificate  de  la  retlition  de  Port  Royal,  Sept  2,  1670. 
Ambassadcur  de  France  au  Roi  d'Anglctcrrc,  Jan.  16,  1685. 
Vins  saisis  4  Pentagoet,  1687. 

John  .Nelson  to  the  lord  justices  of  England,  1697  (in  French  and  English). 
Gouvemeur  Villebon  1^  Gouvcmcur  Stoughton,  Sept.  5,  1698. 
Vernon  to  I.ord  I^xington,  Ap.  29,  1700  (in  French  and  English). 
Board  of  Trade  to  Queen  Anne,  June  2,  1709  (in  French  and  English). 
Promesse  du  Sieur  de  Subcrcase,  Oct  23,  1710. 
Premieres  Propositions  de  la  France,  Ap.  22,  1711. 

R^ponses  dc  la  France,  Oct.  S,  1711,  aux  dem.mds  de  la  Grand  Brctagne  (in  French  and  English). 
Instruction  to  British  plenipotentiaries  for  making  a  treaty  with  France,  Dec  23, 1711  (in  French  and  En| 
lish). 
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In  1757  ft  foorth  volanie  wu  added  to  thie 

ruarto  Paris  edition,  containing  the  final  reply 
ot  thu  £ngUsh  comnmsioncrs,  and  cumpkting 
the  record  of  the  two  years*  conference.  The 

four  volumes  are  a  very  valuable  repository  of 
historical  material ;  and,  from  printing  at  length 
the  ducumeuti)  offered  in  evidence,  it  is  a  much 
more  useful  gathering  than  the  single  English 

volume,  which  Imvc  alrtady  described.  The 
points  of  difference  between  the  two  works  arc 
these: — 

The  iiumorlaj  of  Shirley  and  Mildmay  (Jan. 
II,  1751),  given  in  French  only  in  the  Paris  edi- 
tion, and  accompanied  by  observations  of  the 
French  commissioners  in  foot-notes,  is  here 
given  in  French  ami  l.n;^li>h,  Tnjt  without  the 
foot-notes.  The  English  memorial  of  Jaa.  33, 
1753,  lacks  the  observations  of  the  FVeach  com- 
mlssimicrs  whicfi  acujinpany  it  in  their  vol.  iv.' 

Among  the  "  pieces  justificatives  "  in  the  Lon- 
don edition,  variotts  papers  are  omitted  wbidi 


are  given  in  the  Paris  edition.  The  reason  of 

the  omi^^sion  is  that  tht y  already  existed  in  print. 
Such  are  the  texts  of  various  treaties,  and  ex- 
tracts from  printed  boolcs. 

The  London  edition  prints,  however,  the  MS. 
sources  among  these  proofs,  but  docs  not  give 
the  observations  of  the  French  commissioners 
which  accompany  them  in  the  Paris  edition. 
Among  the  paper*;  thus  omitted  in  the  London 
edition  are  the  provincial  cltartcr  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay  and  Gen.  John  Hill'k  manifesto,  print- 
ed at  Boston  from  Charlevoix. 

Vol.  iv.  of  the  Paris  edition  has  various  addi- 
tional pieces  produites  par  les  commissures 
du  Roi,"  including  extracts  from  Hakluyt,  Peter 
Marivr,  Ramusio,  Gomara,  Fabi.ui,  Wytfliet,  as 
well  as  the  English  charters  of  Carolina  (1662- 
63, 166s)  and  of  Georgia  (1732). 

The  Paris  edition  was  also  reprinted  at  Co- 
penhagen, with  a  somewhat  different  arrange- 
ment^ under  tlie  tiUe  Mimoiivt  da  cemutusaint 


Mimoire  de  M.  St,  Jean,  May  24,  1712  (in  French  a.nd  English). 
K^ponscs  du  Roi  an  m^moire  envoy^  de  Londres,  June  5~lOk  1712, 

Offers  of  Fi.uicc,  nem.-it)d>,  fur  Ku^iau'i.  t!ic  King's  Answen, Sept.  so^  171a (hi  FVench  and  EngfisbX 
Treaty  of  L  trecht,  art.  xii.  (in  Latin  and  French). 
Acte  de  cession  de  l*Acadie  par  Louis  XIV.,  Maj,  1713. 

7.  Table  dcs  Citations,  etc.,  dans  le  m^molre  dcs  Com.  Fran^ais,  Oct.  4,  t7ji,  vli. :  — 
Ouvragts  imprime$:  Trait^s,  i6a9-i749;  Mimoires,  etc,  par  Ics  Com.de  sa  Majest6  Britannique;  Xitres 
cl  pikccs  coounaniqute  sux  Com.  de  sa  Majestt  BtitaaaiqiMi 
Piic^s  mauuscritts :  — 
1632,  Klay  19.   Concession  1  Rasilly. 
1635,  Jan.  15.  Concession  ik  Charles  de  St  tideane. 
1638,  Feb.  10.    Lettre  du  Roy  au  Sicur  d'Aunay  Chamisaj. 
164 1,  Feb,  13.  Ordre  du  Roi  au  Sieor  d'Aoaay  Chamisaj. 
1645,  Mar.  6.  AirCt 

1645,  June  61.   Commission  du  Roi  au  Sicur  dc  iSoataagUfm 
165 1,  Jan.  17.    Provisions  en  faveur  du  Sieur  Lausoa, 
1654,  Jan.  3a   Provision  pour  Ic  .Sicur  Denis. 
1654,  Aug.  16.    Capitulation  de  Port  RoyaL 

1656,  Aug.  9.    ConcT'-sinn  faite  par  Crotnwtll. 

1657,  Jan.  26.   Lettrcs  patentes  en  faveur  du  Vicomtc  d'Argensoo. 
t6$8.  Mar.  is.  Arrtt  {against  departing  without  leave). 

1663,  Jan.  19.    Concession  des  isles  de  le  Madelain^  CtC^  au  SisOT  DosUflL 

1663,  May  I.   Lettres  patentes  au  Gov.  dc  Mezy. 

1664,  Fdb.  t.  Concmion  au  Sieur  Doublet  (discovery  !n  St  Jean  Idand). 

1668,  Nov.  29.    l.ettre  du  Temple  au  Sieur  du  B'-ur^. 

1669,  Mar.  S.   Ordre  du  Roi  d'Anj^eterre  au  Temple  pour  restituer  I'Acadi^ 
(676,  Oct  16.  Conosasioa  de  la  tern  de  Soulangcs  par  Franleme  «t  Docbssneani 

1676^  Oct  16.  CoDoession  au  Sieur  Joibert  de  Soulanges  du  fort  ds  Gemiiilt  par  Fmntenac  et  Dnche» 
•can. 

1676,  Oct.  24.   Concession  dc  Chlgneto  au  Sicur  le  Ncuf  dc  b  Vallifere  par  Frontcaac  et  Duchcsneau. 
1684.  M.  de  Meules  au  Roi 

16S4.    Requftc  des  habitans  de  la  Coste  di;  -siid  du  fleuvc  St  I,anrrnt. 

1684,  Sept.  20.   Concessions  des  Sieurs  de  la  Barre  et  de  Meules  au  bieur    Amour  I^cuyer,  de  la  rivi^e  d« 
Rtdiibooctoa,  et  au  Sieur  Ctigiunoourt,  de  terrea  k  hi  liviire  St  Jean. 
]6S6.    M6moirc  dc  M.  dc  Meules  sur  la  Baye  dc  ChedsbcttCtou. 
1689,  Jan.  7.  Concession  k  h  riviere      Jean  au  ^teur  du  BrenlL 
1710,  Oct  5.  Lettre  de  Nicholson  i  Subercsse. 

t  This  doniment  u  as  alto  published  at  the  TT.i;'iio  In  175^.  /fi/MfUtS dl$$  Ctmmts$iUww  Ai^fUtt  SH 
iiimmrt  friunti,  U  2^  Janvier,  J753,  with  a  large  folding  njap. 
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THE  FREMCH  CLAIM,  1755.1 

»  Key  or  the  French  Map:  I.imiU  proposed  by  English  commissaries,  Sept  21,  1750,  and  Jar 
1751  (exclusi'  e  of  Cape  Breton),   ^ 

By  tlie  treaty  of  Utrecht,  +  +  -»-  +  +  + 

Port  Royal  district,  by  the  same  treaty,  

Grant  to  Sir  William  Alexander,  Sept.  10,  1621,  

Cromwell's  grant  to  Li  Tour,  Crown,  and  Temple,  Aug.  9,  1656,  =z 

What  was  restored  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Breda  includes  Cromwell's  grant  and  the  country  from 
legash  to  Canseau. 

Denys'  government  (1654),  shaded  horisontally.  ^ 

Chamesay's  government  (i6;8),  shad(d  odliifnety. 

La  Tour's  government  (163S),  shaded  f^erfendkularly. 


THE  STRUGGLE  IN  ACAUIA  AND  CAPE  BRETON. 
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THE  ENGLISH  CLAIM,  1755.1 

1  Key  of  the  English  Map  :  Claim  of  the  English  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713),  marked  

_  Grant  tn  Sir  William  Alexander  (1621),  and  divided  by  him  into  Alexandria  and  Caledonia,  being  all  east  of 
line  marked 

According  to  Champlain  (1603-1629),  all,  excepting  Cape  Breton,  east  of  this  line,  

Grants  of  Ix>uis  XIII.  and  XIV'.  (1632-1710),  the  same  as  the  claim  of  the  English  for  Nova  Scotia  or 
Acadia. 

ova  Scotia,  enlarged  westward  to  the  Kennebec,  as  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Sterling  (Alexander). 
""""Acadia  proper,  ia  defined  by  Charlevoix  in  accordance  with  the  tripartite  division,  shaded  ferfendicularly. 

Chamesay's  government  (1638),  

La  Tour's  go*emment  (1638),  ^  ^  ■\.  ^  4^  Jr  ■^■ 
•^Cromwell's  grant  to  La  Tour,  Crown,  and  Temple,  being  the  same  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Breda 
(1667X  —  

Norembega,  according  to  Montanus,  Dapper,  and  Ogilby,  is  the  countr>'  between  the  Kennebec  and  Pe- 
nobscot. 

The  Etechemin  region,  as  defined  by  Champlain  and  Dcnys.  shaded  obliquely. 
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JEFFERYS*  NOVA  SCOTIA  {W<sUrl/  Prrf), 
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JEFFEkVS'  NOVA  SCOTIA  (F.asltrh  Part). 
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de  sa  Majestl  trit  ehritiemu  et  de  ctux  dt  M  Jlf0- 

Jtsti'  p!  i'liti'nqne.    A  d^ppenhagiie,  1755. 

All  three  oi  the  cditiuas  in  French  have  a 
map,  marking  off  the  limits  of  Acadia  undw  dif* 
fcrent  grants,  .md  ik-fining  the  claiins  of  France. 
It  is  engraved  on  diflcrcnt  scales,  however,  in 
the  two  Paris  editions,  and  shows  a  larger  extent 
of  the  continent  westerly  in  the  Copenhagen  edi- 
tion. The  fourth  vnUimc  of  the  quarto  Paris 
edition  has  also  a  map,  in  which  the  bounds  re- 
spectively of  the  charters  of  1610,  166^,  1665, 
and  1732  (Virginia,  Carolina,  and  Georgia), 
claimed  by  the  English  to  run  through  to  the 
Pacific,  are  drawn.^ 

Thomas  Jeffcrys,  the  Fnglish  cartographer, 
published  at  London  in  1754  his  Condmt  of  th* 
Firench  with  regard  to  Nam  Scotia  from  its  fir$t 
Uttitment  to  the  pn  stnt  time.  In  •cvhich  are  4JB^ 
posed  (lie  falsehood  !>i  {  df'.'urJity  of  fhe!r  i:rj^' 
ments  made  use  t>f  la  etude  the  Jorce  oj  the  treaty 
^  (Itreekt^  and  support  tktir  ui^ist  proetedinp. 
In  ft  L-f't-r  fi-  a  »i:  mber  of  J'ar! lament? 

The  map  of  the  French  claims  and  another 
of  the  English  claims  are  copied  herewith  from 
Jcfferys'  reproduction  of  the  former  and  from 
his  engraving  of  the  latter,  both  made  to  ac* 
company  his  later  Retnarks  m  tht  French  Me- 
mona's  eoncerning  the  limits  of  Acadia,  printed  at 
the  KovaI  Printing  House  at  Paris,  and  di-  tr  -huti  d 
by  the  Freneh  ministers  at  all  t/ie  foreign  courts  of 
Eurepe,  vritk  tu»  tmtpt  exki^tii^  tie  limits  ;  otte 
acccy-dii!!^  A'  the  system  of  the  French,  the  other 
conforpuible  to  the  Jingiish  rights.  To  which  is 
tuUed  An  Answer  to  the  Summary  I}»scussion^ 
etc,  London,  T.  Jefferys, 


Both  of  these  JefTerys  maps  were  included  by 
that  geographer  in  his  Gemia!  7T'/.v' •  j  of 
North  America  and  the  H'est  /na'ses,  London, 
1768k  and  one  of  them  will  also  be  found  in 
the  -■1f!^^s  AmMquain,  177S,  entitled  "  N<iij\  c!le 
Ecossc  ou  partic  orientale  du  Canada,  traduitte 
de  I'Anglais  de  la  Carte  de  Jefferys  ptibli^  k 
Londres  en  May,  1755.  A  P.u  is  par  I,e  Roujje." 
Jeffcrys  also  included  in  the  l^ndon  edition  of 
the  Memorials  (1755)  a  Arw  map  if  Aova  Sc'tia 
and  Cape  Britain,  with  the  adjacent  parts  of  A'ew 
England  and  Canada,^  nhich  is  also  found  h»  his 
History  of  the  J'rench  Dominion  tn  North  aitJ 
South  Amerieo^  London,  1760,  and  also  in  bi« 

General  To/iX''''/^'yi  f  t*"-    A  seriion  of  tlils  m&|)(y 

showing  Acadia,  is  reproduced  herewith.*^ 


TliL  frrratmnp  of  D'Anvillc  in  1755'  ciiforred 
the  extreme  French  claim,  carrjing  the  boundary 
line  along  the  height  of  land  from  the  Connect]- 

C'lt  to  Nurridprwock.  thcnre  doi\ni  the  Kf'nr.rbcr 
to  the  sea.  i  he  secret  instructions  to  Vaudrcuil 
this  same  year  (1755)  allow  that  dieF^nch  ^aim 
may  be  moved  easterly  from  the  Sagadahock  to 
the  St.  Georges,  and  even  to  the  Penobscot,  if 
the  Knglish  show  a  conciliatory  disposition,  but 
direct  him  not  to  waver  if  the  watershed  ia 
c.illi.-d  in  i|uc>t:on  .it  the  north.* 

A  German  examination  of  the  question  ap- 
peared at  Leipdg  in  17  56k  in  Das  Brittische  ReieA 
in  .  Uu  ■'  ik,:  .  .  .  nehst  naehricht  von  den  d 
streitigkeiten  und  Kriege  mit  den  Fratuossen.  It 
is  eluddated  with  maps  by  John  Georg  Schrfr 
ben.* 


t  The  maps  of  Huskc  and  .Mitchell  {1755),  showing  the  claims  of  the  French  and  English  throughout  the 
continent,  arc  noted  on  a  previous  page  {ante,  p.  S4),  and  that  of  Huske  is  there  sketched.  In  a  Nrtv  and 
C^irnfi't  tf  His!,  of  the  Brit.  Empire  in  Amrrica,  rx)ndon,  1756,  etc.,  .irp  maps  nf  "  Nrwfmind!and  and  \'m-a 
Scotia,''  and  of  "  New  England  and  parts  adjacent,"  showing  the  French  claim  as  extending  to  the  line  of 
flw  KtmidKC^  and  following  the  waloihed  between  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Athntic. 

*  Carter-Brown,  iii.  no.  i,r<38.  A  French  translation  :ipi>i:ared  the  next  year:  Conduiie  dts  Francois  par 
rapport  h  la  Noavelle  Eeossty  depuis  I*  premier  itablisstment  de  cettt  eoloMte  jusfWh  not  jours.  Traduit 
da  fAnghisatieedes  nattsdun  Francois  (George  Marie  Butel'Dtunoot].  Londres,  1755,  The  next  year 
(1756)  a  reply,  said  to  be  by  M.  de  la  Gr.niL;!.-  de  Cbessieux,  was  printed  at  Utredit*  La  CtndnUe  das  Fram^ 
fois  just^et.    (Carter-Brown,  iiL  no.  1,129.) 

*  Diseussien  sommairs  sur  Us  aneiennes  Hwdtes  de  PActtdie  [par  Mat^eu  Pianfois  Pidansat  de  If air»- 
bert].  Basle,  1755.  (Stevens,  Nuggets,  no.  2.071.)  Cf.  also  A  fair  representation  of  his  Mafest/s  right  to 
Nova  Scotia  or  Acadio,  briefly  stated  from  the  Memorials  of  the  English  CommissarioSf  wUh  am  amsmr  to 
the  Fronck  Memortats  amd  to  the  treatiss  Discussion  sommaire  par  les  ancismut  tlmtttods  PAeadie,  Lea- 
don,  1756.  (Carter-Brown,  iiL  no.  1,130)1 

*  Stevens,  Nuggets,  no.  2,97'^. 

*  It  includes,  for  the  most  disUnt  points,  Boston,  Montreal,  and  Labrador. 

«  Various  maps  of  Nova  Scotia,  dnwn  by  order  of  Gov.  Lawrence  (175$),  are  noted  in      British  Mtuemmi, 

ICin/i  .1/(7/ <  (ii.  ns  well  as  other?!  of  date  i7f)S.  Of  tlii^i  hst  dntc  U  an  cnt^raved  ^fa/  of  Nova  Scotia 
or  Acadia,  uith  the  islands  of  Cape  Breton  and  St.  John,  from  actual  surveys  by  Capt.  Montresor,  Engr. 
Themis  a  map  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundhnd  fai  A  PPomand  CmptHt  Mist,  sftho  BwU.  Bsstpiro  its 
America,  Lond.,  :  .md  one  of  New  Kn.;1.-ind  and  Nov.-i  Sc<>ti.i  by  Kitchin,  in  the  London  .^ftjj^ujtine, 
Has.,  1738.  ^  In  the  Des  Barres  series  of  British  Coast  Charts  of  i775-i77<^  will  be  found  a  chart  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  others  on  a  larger  scale  of  the  aootheast  and  sonthweat  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia. 
T  On  three  sheets,  c.icli  .  2^  Xl<lhldieS,  and  called  ZMf«rf<in«<^  Terres  Angloises. 

*  N.  Y.  Cot.  Docs.,  X.  39J.  »  Stevens,  BitL  Goeg,^  no.  451. 
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THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  GREAT  VALLEYS  OF  NORTH 

AMERICA. 

BY  JUSTIN'  WINSOR, 
«  Tlu  Bdittr. 

THE  death  of  Frontenac^  and  the  peace  of  Ryswick  (September,- 1697) 
found  France  in  possession  of  the  two  great  valleys  of  North  Amer- 
ica,—  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  the  laices,  and  that  of  the  Mississippi, 
with  its  afflnents.2  In  1697  the  Iroquois  were  steadfast  in  their  adherence 
to  Cf>rlcar,  ns  they  termed  the  ]-!nj:i^lish  c^ovcrnor,  while  they  refused  to  re- 
ceive French  missionaries.  In  negotiations  which  Bellomont  was  conduct- 
ing (160S)  with  the  Canadian  governor,  he  tried  ineffectually  to  induce  a 
recognition  of  the  F'ive  Nations  as  subjects  of  the  English  king.^  Mean- 
while, the  French  were  omitting  no  opportunity  to  force  conferences  with 
these  Indians,  and  Longueil  was  trying  to  brighten  the  chain  of  amity  with 
them  as  far  west  as  Detroit,  where  in  Julv,  1701,  La  Motte  Cadillac  began 
a  French  post.  Within  a  month  the  I-  rench  ratified  at  Montreal  (August 
4,  1701)  a  treaty  with  the  Iroquois  just  in  time  to  secure  their  neutrality  in 
the  war  which  England  declared  against  France  and  Spain  the  next  year 
(1702).  So  when  the  outbreak  came  it  was  the  New  England  frontiers 
which  suffered  (1703-4),^  for  the  Canadians  were  careful  not  to  stir  the 
blood  of  the  Iroquois.  The  French  jealously  regarded  the  English  glances 
at  Niagara,  and  proposed  (1706)  to  anticipate  their  rivals  by  occupying  it 
When,  in  1709,  it  was  determined  to  retaliate  for  the  ravages  of  the  New 
England  borders,  the  Iroquois,  at  a  conference  in  Albany^  (1709),  were 
found  ready  to  aid  in  the  expedition  which  Francis  Nicholson  tried  to  or* 
ganize,  but  which  proved  abortive.  Already  Spotswood,  of  Virginia*  was 
urging  the  home  government  to  push  settlers  across  the  Alleghanies  into 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio.*  But  attention  was  rather  drawn  to  the  petty  suc- 
cesses in  Acadia,*^  and  the  spirit  of  conquest  seethed  again,  when  Sir  Ho- 
venden  Walker  appeared  at  Boston,^  and  a  naval  expedition  in  the  summer 

*  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  356.  '  There  is  a  contemporary  MS.  record  of  iliis 
I  The  Indians  held  the  Ohio  to  be  the  voaan   conference  in  the  Prince  Collection,  Boeton  Pub> 

stream,  the  U  pper  Mississippi  an  affluent  Male,  lie  Libmn'.   ( Catal.,  p.  1 5S.) 

Book  of  Kites,  14.  •  For  the  movement  instituted  by  Spotswood, 

*  Ct  also  J*rvponHms  made  bv  the  Koe         and  his  inspection  of  the  country  beyond  tlie  Blue 

Julv,  Ricli^c,  see  chapter  iv^  and  the  authoiitiet  there 

1698,  New  Vork,  169H  (22  pp.).  Sabin,xv.66to6i.  cited. 

Brtidey's  copy  brought  $4ia  '  See  duipter  WL 

<      chapteia  IL  and  viL  *  See  chapter  ii. 
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of  171 1  was  well  under  way  to  capture  the  great  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Stupidity  and  the  elements  sent  the  fleet  of  the 
English  admiral  reeling  back  to  Boston,  leav- 
ing Quebec  and  -anada  once  more  safe.  The 
next  year  (171 2)  the  distant  Foxes  tried  to  wrest 
Detroit  from  the  French  ;  but  its  garrison  was 
too  enduring.  France  had  maintained  herself 
all  along  l.cr  Car  .dian  lines,  and  she  was  in 
fair  hopes  f  gaining  the  active  sympathy  of 
the  Iroquois,  wh.n  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713) 
brought  the  war  to  a  close. 

The  language  of  this  treaty  declared  that 
the  "Five  Nations^  were  subject  to  the  do- 
minion of  England."  The  interpretation  of 
this  clause  was  the  occasion  of  diplomatic  fence 
at  once.  The  French  claimed  a  distinction 
between  the  subjectivity  of  the  Indians  and 
domination  over  their  lands.  The  English  in- 
sisted that  the  allegiance  of  the  Five  Nations 
carried  not  only  their  own  hereditary  territo- 
ry, but  also  the  regions  of  Iroquois  conquests, 
namely,  all  west  of  the  Ottawa  River  and  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  to  the  Mississippi  River.* 
The  peace  of  Utrecht  was  but  the  prelude  to 
a  struggle  for  occupying  the  Ohio  \'allcy,  on 
the  part  of  both  French  and  English.  Spots- 
wood  had  opened  a  road  over  the  Blue  Ridge 
from  Virginia  in  17 16,  and  he  continued  to 
urge  the  Board  of  Trade  to  establish  a  post 
on  Lake  Erie.  Governor  Keith,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, reported  to  the  board  (1718)  upon  the  ad- 
vances of  the  French  across  the  Ohio  Valley, 
and  the  ICnglish  moved  effectually  when,  in  1721,  they  began  to  plant 


FRENCH  i^OLOIEK  (1700)8 


1  This  Indian  confedcrac)' of  New  York  called 
themselves  Ilodcnusaunee  (variously  sii>elled)  ; 
the  French  styled  them  Iroquois ;  the  Dutch, 
Maquas ;  the  English,  the  Five  Nations;  th: 
Delawarcs,  the  Menwe,  which  last  the  I'cnnsyl- 
vanians  converted  into  Ming  cs,  later  applied  in 
turn  to  the  Senecas  in  Ohio.  Dr.  Shea,  in  his 
notes  to  Lossing's  cd.  of  Washington's  diaries, 
says  :  "The  Mengwe,  Minquas,  or  Mingocs  were 
properly  the  .Andxstcs  or  (iandast  >gues,  the  In- 
dians of  Conestoga,  on  the  Susquehanna,  known 
by  the  former  name  to  the  Algonquins  and  their 
allies,  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  ;  the  Marylanders 
knew  them  as  the  Susfpiehannas.  Upon  their 
reduction  by  the  Five  Nations,  in  1672,  the  .An- 
dAiitcs  were  to  a  great  extent  mingled  with  their 


conquerors,  and  a  party  removing  to  the  Ohio, 
c  mmonlycalhd  Ming  es,  was  thus  jnade  up  of 
Iroquois  and  Mingoes.  Many  treat  Mingo  as 
synonymous  with  .Mohawk  or  Iroquois,  but  erro- 
neously." 

The  inscription  on  Moll's  Map  of  tht  north 
parlsof  America  claimed  by  Francf  (1720)  makes 
the  Iroquois  and  "Charakeys"  the  bulwark  and 
security  of  all  the  English  plantations.  This 
map  has  a  view  of  the  fort  of  "  .Sasquesahanock." 
.•\  map  of  the  region  of  the  Cherokees.  from  an 
Indian  draught,  by  T.  Kitchen,  is  in  the  London 
Miii:.,  Feb.,  1760. 

"  .After  a  water-color  sketch  in  the  Mass.  Ar- 
chwes :  J)o,  umcnts  collected  in  France,  v.  p.  27* 
The  coat  is  red,  faced  with  brown. 
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colonists  on  the  Oswego  River.  By  1726  they  had  completed  their  fort 
on  the  lake,  and  Montreal  found  its  Indian  trade  with  the  west  inter- 
cepted. Meanwhile,  New  York» 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia 
strengthened  their  alliance  with 
the  Iroquois  by  a  conference  at 
Albany  in  September,  1722,  and 
in  1726  the  Indians  confirmed  the 
cession  of  their  lands  west  and 
north  of  Lake  Erie. 

When  Vaudreuil,  in  1725,  not 
long  before  his  death  (April  10) 
suggested  to  the  ministry  in  Paris 
that  Niagara  should  be  fortified, 
since,  with  the  Iroquois  backing 
the  English,  he  did  not  find  him- 
self in  a  position  openly  to  at- 
tack them,  the  minister  replied 
that  the  governor  could  at  least 
craze  the  Indians  by  dosing  them 
with  brandy.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  commission  of  his  successor, 
Beauhaniois,  impressed  on  that 
governor  the  necessity  of  always 
having  in  view  the  forcible  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Oswego  garrison. 
In  1727  the  French  governor  tried 
the  effect  of  a  summons  of  the 


BRITISH  INFANTRY  SOLDIER  (i73$X* 


English  post,  with  an  e3q>ressed  intention  "  to  proceed  against  it,  as  may 
seem  good  to  him,"  in  case  of  refusal ;  but  it  was  mere  gasconade,  and 
the  minister  at  home  cautioned  the  governor  to  let  things  remain  as  they 
were. 


Note  to  Annexed  Map.  —  In  the  N.  Y.  Col. 
Dget^  ix.  1021,  is  a  fatc^imile  of  a  map  in  the  Ar- 
chives of  the  ^t.^rine  and  Colonics,  rallerl  Carte 
du  lac  ChiimfiiUH  avec  Us  rtvtirts  debuts  U  J'ort 
de  CkauMy  Jiuput  h  Onu^viUe  [Albany]  de  Ut 
Nottvetle  AngUttrre,  dressf  sur  Jirm  memoir es. 
It  is  held  to  liave  been  made  about  1731.  There 
is  in  tbe  Dot.  Hist.  N,  K,  vol.  i.  p.  557,  a  Carte 

du  lac  Ckamplain  dcputs  U  fori  (  Jiamf  lyjtuqt^au 
fort  Sf.  Fii  J.  rii,  iV  f.tr  't-  Sr.  .Ir.yr,  arfrrt- 
Uur  du  R<y  en  \  iy.,jait  h  Quebec  le  10  Oct.,  1748, 
'^^ni  de  Lay. 

\icolns  Bellin  made  his  Carte  d:  It  rh'iire  de 
liicAelieu  et  du  lae  Champlain  in  1744.  and  it  ap- 
peared In  Charlevoix's  tfomttlie  France^  i.  144, 
reproduced  in  Shea's  cd.,  ii.  15.  There  is  also 
a  map  of  Lalce  Champlain  in  BcUin's  Petit  Atlat 
Mar^met  1764. 


There  were  surveys  made  of  Lake  Champlain, 
in  1763,  by  William  Brassier,  and  of  lake  George 

by  Captain  Jackson,  in  17  ;6.  These  werr  prib- 
lisbed  by  order  of  Amherst  in  1762,  and  repro- 
duced in  177&  (Cf.  AmerieoH  Atiax^  f77&)  The 
original  drawings  are  noted  in  the  <•>/  the 

King's  Mafs  (Brit.  Mus.),  i.  223.  The  Brassier 
map  is  also  given  in  Dr.  Hough's  edition  of  Rog- 
ers's Jmrnals.  The  same  British  Museum  Cat* 
aiogue  (i.  4^0)  i;ivL  -~  a  drawn  Miip  of  Neit<  Hirmp- 
shire  {1756),  which  shows  the  route  from  Albany 
by  lakes  Geoife  and  Champlain  to  Qtiebee. 
Cf.  the  Map  .'/"  A^t/*  ffamf^hir,-,  bv  Coi.  Joseph 
Blancbard  and  Rev.  Samuel  Langdon,  engraved 
by  Jcfferys,  and  dated  2t  Oct.,  1761,  which  shovs 
the  road  to  Ticonderoga  in  17  59. 

'  Fir  -imilc  of  a  cut  in  Grant's  British  Bat- 
tlii,  i.  p.  364. 
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A  few  years  later  a  sort  of  flank  movement  was  made  on  Oswego,  as 
well  as  on  New  England,  by  the  French  pushing  up  Lake  Champlain,  and 
establishing  themselves  in  the  ndghbarbood  of  Crown  Point  (1731),  where 
tbey  shortly  after  built  Fort  St.  Frederick.  The  movement  alarmed  New 
England  more  than  it  did  New  York. 

The  French  persisted  in  seeking  conferences  with  the  Six  Nations,-— 
as  they  had  been  called  since  the  Tuscaroras  joined  them  about  171 3»  — 
and  in  1734  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  meeting  with  the  Onondagas.  They 
ventured  in  1737  to  ask  the  Senecas  to  let  them  establish  a  post  at  Iron- 
dequot,  farther  west  on  Lake  Ontario  than  Oswego.  The  Iroquois  would 
not  permit,  however,  eith^  side  to  possess  that  harbor.  For  some  years 
Oswego  was  the  burden  of  the  French  despatches,  and  the  English  seemed 
to  take  every  possible  occasion  for  new  conferences  with  the  fickle  In- 
dians. 

The  most  important  of  these  treaties  was  made  at  Lancaster,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1744,  when  an  indefinite  extent  of  territory  beyond  the  moun- 
tains was  ceded  to  the  English  in  the  form  of  a  confirmation  of  earlier 
implied  2;^rants.  A  fresh  war  followed.  The  New  Enc^landers  took  Louis- 
hour:;,'  hut  New  York  seemed  sujjine,  and  let  French  maraudin^^  parties 
from  Crown  Point  fall  upon  and  destroy  the  fort  at  SaratOEja  without  hcin^^ 
aroused.-  Osweq^o  was  in  danger,  but  still  the  New  York  assembly  pre- 
ferred to  quarrel  with  the  governor  ;  and  tardily  at  best  it  undertook  to 
restore  the  post  at  Saratos^a,  while  the  Albanians  were  suspected  of  trading 
clandestinely  through  the  Caughnawagas  with  the  French  in  Canada. 
Both  sides  continued  in  their  efforts  to  propitiate  the  Iroquois,  while  a 
parade  of  arming  was  made  for  au  intended  advance  on  Crtjwn  Point  and 
Montreal.  Governor  Shirley,  from  Boston,  had  urged  it,  since  a  demonstra- 
tion which  had  been  intended  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  had  to  be  given 
up,  because  the  promised  fleet  did  not  arrive  from  England.  To  keep  the 
land  levies  in  spirits,  Shirley  had  written  to  Albany  that  he  would  send 
them  to  join  in  an  expedition  by  the  Lakes,  and  had  even  despatched  a 
13-inch  mortar  by  water  to  New  York.^  Before  the  time  came,  however, 
the  rumors  of  D'Anville's  fleet  frightened  the  New  Englanders,  and  they 
thought  they  had  need  of  their  troops  at  home.'*  It  was  some  time  be* 
fore  Governor  Clinton  knew  of  this  at  Albany,  and  preparations  went  on. 
Efforts  to  enlist  the  Iroquois  in  the  enterprise  halted,  for  the  inaction  of 
the  past  year  had  had  its  effect  upon  them,  and  it  needed  all  the  influence 
<tf  William  Johnson,  who  now  first  appears  as  Indian  commissioner,  to  in- 
duce them  to  send  a  sufficient  delegation  to  a  conference  at  Albany.  The 

• 

^  Chapter  vii.  while  Fort  Clinton,  built  in  1746,  was  on  the 

*  This  fort  had  been  built  in  1739,  and  called  cast  side.    (//vV/.,  ii.  pp.  126,  254.)    A  plan  of 

Fort  St.  Frederick.   G.  W.  Schuyler  {Colattiai  x\\\^  later  fort  ( 1757)  is  noted  in  the  King's  A/a/s 

X.  )'.,  ii.  pn,  fi3,  114)  uses  the  account  of  the  {hut.  Museutni,  ii.  300.    Sec  nck  I7  a£  <Sr/  ^ 

adjutant  ot  the  Frcucb  force,  probably  found  in  Flans,  etc.,  London,  J763. 

Canada  at  the  conquest.  The  fort  stood  on  the  *  American  Mag.  (Boston),  Nov.,  1746. 

west  side  of  the  Hiid«on,  south  of  Schuylervitle,  ^  Chapter  ii.  p.  147. 
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business  still  further  dragp:ed  ;  the  withdrawal  of  New  England  became  in 
the  end  known,  and  by  September  16  Clinton  had  determined  to  abandon 
the  project,  and  the  French  governor  had  good  occasion  to  twit  old  Hen- 
drick,  the  Mohawk  chie^  when  be  ventured  with  more  purpose  than  pru- 
dence to  Montreal  in  November.^ 

Early  the  next  summer  (June,  1747)  the  French  had  some  experience  of 
a  foray  upon  their  own  borders,  when  a  party  of  English  and  Indians  raided 
upon  the  islfind  of  Montreal, — a  little  burst  of  activity  conspicuous  amid 
the  paralysb  that  the  quarrels  of  Clinton  and  De  Lancey  had  engendered 


BKITISH  FOOTGUARD,  174$.^  FRENCH  SOLDI£K,  1745.* 


Shirley  had  formed  the  plan  of  a  winter  attack  upon  Crown  Point,  intend- 
ing to  send  forces  up  the  Connecticut,  and  from  Oswego  towards  Fron* 
tenac,  by  way  of  distracting  the  enem/s  councils ;  but  the  New  York 
assembly  refused  to  respond. 

The  next  year  (1748)  the  French,  acting  through  Father  Picquet,  made 
renewed  efforts  to  enlist  Iroquois  converts,  while  Galissoni^re  was  urging 
the  home  government  to  send  over  colonists  to  occupy  the  Ohio  Valley. 
A  number  of  Virginians,  on  the  other  hand,  formed  themselves  into  the 

^  N.  E.  Hist.  Cental.         l866b  p<  237.  drawing  in  the  British  Museum,  in  The  Century^ 

•  This  sketch  of  a  footguard,  with  grenade  nix.  891. 

and  match,  is  taken  from  r.r.uit's  British  B.it-  ^  After  a  water-color  sketch  in  the  ^fass.  Ar" 

tUtf  ii.  60.    Cf.  Mag.  of  Amer.  Hut.,  i.  462  \  chives  :  DocumenU  collected  in  France^  viii.  p. 

and  tbe  miifianii  of  the  fort3^third  regiment  of  199.    The  cost  i»  red,  foced  with  blue;  the 

hot  (labed  in  America),  represented  from  a  breeches  are  Uiie. 
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Ohio  Company,  and  began  to  send  explorers  into  the  disputed  valley.  In 
order  to  aniicipate  the  English,  the  French  governor  had  already  de- 
spatched Cclorun  de  l^ienville  to  take  formal  possession  by  burying  lead 
plates,  with  inscriptions,  ai  Lhc  mouths  of  the  streams.' 

For  the  present,  there  was  truce.  1  he  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  entered 
upon  in  May,  and  signed  in  October  (1748),  had  given  each  side  time  to 
manoeuvre  for  an  advantage.  Picquet  established  a  new  barrier  against 
the  English  at  La  Presentation,  where  Ogdensburg  now  is  ;  ^  ^nd  in  1749 
Fort  Roui)16  was  buUt  at  the  present  Toronto.^ 

The  Virginians,  meanwhile,  began  to  push  their  traders  farther  and  £ar<- 
ther  beyond  the  mountains.  The  Pennsylvanians  also  sent  thither  a 
shrewd  barterer  and  wily  agent  in  George  Croghan,  and  the  French  emis- 
saries  whom  he  encountered  found  themselves  outwitted.^  The  Ohio  Com- 
pany kept  out  Christopher  Gist  on  his  explorations.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
poor  Ohio  Indians  were  distracted.  The  ominous  plates  of  C^Ioron  meant 
to  them  the  loss  of  their  territory ;  and  they  i^pealed  to  the  Iroquois,  who  in 
turn  looked  to  the  government  of  New  York.  That  province,  however,  was 
apathetic,  while  Picquet  and  Jean  Coeur.  another  Romish  priest,  who  be- 
lieved in  rousing  the  Indian  blood,  urged  the  tribes  to  maraud  across  the 
disputed  territory  and  to  attack  the  Catawbas.  William  Johnson,  on  the 
one  side,  and  Joncaire,  on  the  other,  were  busy  with  their'  conferences, 
each  trying  to  checkmate  the  other  (1750)  ;  while  the  English  legislative 
assemblies  hagpjled  about  the  money  it  cost  and  the  expense  of  the  forts. 
The  Iroquois  did  not  fail  to  observe  this  ;  nor  did  it  escape  them  that 
the  French  were  building  vessels  on  Ontario  and  strengthening  the  Niag> 
ara  fort  (1751). 

While  Charles  Townsheiid  was  urging  the  ICnglish  home  government  * 
(1752)  to  seize  the  Ohio  region  forcibly,  the  French  were  attacking  the 
English  traders  and  overcoming  the  allied  Indians,  on  the  Miamis.  Vir- 
ginia, by  a  treaty  with  the  Indian.',  at  Logstown,  June  13,  1752,  got  per- 
mission to  erect  a  fort  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio  ;  but  the  undertaking  was 
delayed. 

In  the  spring  of  1753  Duqucsne,  the  governor  of  Canada,  sent  an  ex- 
pedition ^  to  possess  by  occupation  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  the  party  ap~ 


*  See  unit,  p.  9. 
■  Sec  antf,  p.  3. 

'  Ginadiam  AfMftiarian,  vii.  97. 

*  He  was  accompanied  by  Andrew  Montour, 
a  conspicuous  frontiersman  of  this  tin>e.  Cf. 
Parkman^s  MMUealm  and  W«tfe^  i.  54 ;  Schwein- 
itz's  Ztisbfrgrr,  112;  Thomas  Crcsap's  letter  in 
Palmer's  Caiendar,  Va.  Staie  Paptrt^  245;  and 
on  hi»  fomily  the  Pienna,  Mai^.  0/ Hisl^  {».  79^ 
tv.  218. 

In  1750  John  Pattin,  a  Philadelphia  trader, 
W3W  lalten  captive  among  the  IndUana  of  the 
Ohio  Valley,  and  his  own  nairativc  of  hb  cap- 


tivity, with  a  table  of  distances  in  that  country, 
Ib  preserved  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Mass.  Hbtor- 
ical  Society,  together  with  a  letter  res|>ecting 
Pattln  from  William  Clarke,  of  Boston,  dated 
March,  1754,  addressed  to  Benjamin  Franklin, 
in  which  Clarke  rcturs  to  a  recent  mission  of 
Pattin,  promptLci  bv  (lov.  Ilnrrtsnn,  of  Pcnn«vl- 
vania,  into  that  region,  to  gain  -ah  thorough  a 
knowledge  as  may  be  of  the  late  and  present 
transactions  of  the  Freodi  upon  the  back  of  the 
English  settlements." 

*  The  English  got  word  of  this  movement  in 
May.  N.  K  C«/.  D«et^  vl.  779^ 
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proached  it  by  a  new  route.^  They  landed  at  Presquisle,  built  a  log  fort  • 
carried  their  munitions  across  to  the  present  French  Creek,  and  built 

there  another  defence 
called  Fort  Le  Boeuf.* 
This  put  them  during  high 
water  in  easy  communica- 
tion by  boat  with  the  Alle- 
ghany River.  French  tact 
conciliated  the  Indians,  and 
where  that  failed  arrogance 
was  sufficient,  and  the  expedition  would  have  pushed  on  to  found  new  forts, 
but  sickness  weakened  the  men,  and  Marin,  the  commander  now  dying, 
saw  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  hold  the  two  forts,  while  he  sent  the  rest  of  his 
force  back  to  Montreal  to  recuj^erate.  Late  in  the  autumn  Legardeur  de 
Saint-Pierre  arrived  at  Le  Boeuf,  as  the  successor  of  Marin.  He  had  not 
been  long  there,  when  on  the  nth  of  December  a  messenger  from  Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddie,  of  Virginia,  with  a  small  escort,  presented  himself  at  the 
fort.  The  guide  of  the  party  was  Christopher  Gist ;  the  messenger  was 
George  Washington,  then  adjutant-general  of  the  Virginia  militia,*  Their 
business  was  to  inform  the  French  commander  that  he  was  building  forts 
on  English  territory,  and  that  he  would  do  well  to  depart  peaceably. 
Washington  had  been  made  conscipus  of  the  aggressive  character  of  the 
French  occupation,  as  he  passed  through  the  Indian  town  of  Venango,  at 
the  confluence  of  French  Creek  and  the  Alleghany  River,  for  he  there  had 
seen  the  French  flag  floating  over  the  house  of  an  English  trader,  Fraser, 
which  the  French  had  seized  for  an  outpost  of  Le  Boeuf,  and  there  he  had 
found  Joncaire  in  command.^  Washington  had  been  received  by  Joncaire 
hospitably,  and  over  his  wine  the  Frenchman  had  disclosed  the  unmistak- 
able purpose  of  his  government.  At  Le  Boeuf  Washington  tarried  three 
days,  during  which  Saint-Pierre  framed  his  reply,  which  was  in  effect  that 
he  must  hold  his  p)ost,  while  Dinwiddle's  letter  was  sent  to  the  French 
commander  at  Quebec.  It  was  the  middle  of  January,  1754,  when  Wash- 
ington reached  Williamsburg  on  his  return,  and  made  his  report  to  Din- 
widdie. 

*  See  papers  on  the  early  routes  between  the       '  Now  Waterford,  Erie  Co.,  Penna, 

Ohio  and  Lake  Erie  in  Mag.  of  Amer.  Hist.,  i.  •  The  road  over  the  mountains  followed  by 
683,  ii.  52  (Nov.,  1877,  and  Jan.,  1878) ;  and  also  Washington  is  identified  in  Lowdcrmilk's  Cum- 
in  Bancroft's  United  States,  orig.  ed.,  iii.  346.    berland,  p.  51. 

For  the  portage  by  the  Sandusky,  Sciota,  and  •  Sargent  says  the  ruins  of  the  fort  which  the 
Ohio  rivers,  see  Darlington's  ed.  of  Col.  James  French  completed  in  1755  at  Venango  were  still 
Smith's  Remarkable  Oceurrences,  p.  174.  The  (1855)  to  be  seen  at  Franklin,  Pcnna. ;  it  was 
portages  from  Lake  Eric  were  later  discovered  400  feet  square,  with  embankments  then  eight  feet 
than  those  from  L.*»ke  Michipan.  For  these  lat-  hiph.  Sargent's  Praddock's  Exped.,  p.  41;  Day, 
ter  earlier  ones,  see  Vol.  IV.  pp.  200,  224.  Cf.  Hist.  Coll.  Petitia.,  312,  642.  There  is  a  notice 
the  map  from  Colden  given  herewith.  of  the  original  engineer's  draft  of  the  fort  in 

•  The  ruins  of  this  fort  are  still  to  be  seen  ^fass.  Hist.  Soe.  Proe.,  ix.  348-249.  Cf.  S.  J.  M. 
(1855)  within  the  town  of  Eric.  Sargent's  Brad-  Eaton's  Cfnt,-nnial  Discourse  in  Venango  County^ 
dock's  Expedition,  ^l.  Cf.  Egle's  Pcntisylva-  1S76;  .iiul  Kgle's  Pennsylvania,  pp.  604,  1122 
nia.  where  there  is  (p.  1123)  a  plan  of  the  fort. 
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The  result  was  tliat  Dinwiddic  drailcd  two  hundred  men  from  the  Vir- 
ginia militia,  and  despatched  them  under  Washington  to  build  a  fort  at 
the  forks  of  the  Ohio.  The  Virginia  assembly,  forgetting  for  the  mo- 
ment its  quand  with  the  governor,  voted  X  10,000  to  be  expended,  but 
only  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  its  own.  Dinwiddte  found  dif« 
ficulty  in  getting  the  other  colonies  to  assist,  and  the  Quaker  element  in 
Pennsylvania  prevented  that  colony  from  being  the  immediate  helper,  which 
it  might  from  its  position  have  become. 

Meanwhile,  some  backwoodsmen  had  been  pushed  over  the  mountuns 
and  had  set  to  work  on  a  fort  at  the  forks.    A  much  larger  French  force 
under  Contrecceur  soon  summoned  them,^  and  the  English  retired.  The 
French  immediately  began  the  erection  of 
Fort  Duquesne.  /'^T>n  X  - 

While  this  was  doing.  Dinwiddie  was  toil-  ^  ^^^^f'*^CCf0^4d^ 
ing  with  tardy  asiiemblies  and  their  agents 

to  organize  a  regiment  to  support  the  backwoodsmen.  Joshua  Fry  was  to 
be  its  colonel,  with  Washint,^ton  as  second  in  command.  The  latter,  with 
a  portion  of  the  men,  had  already  pushed  forward  to  Will's  Creek,  the  pres- 
ent Cumberland.  Later  he  advanced  with  150  men  to  Great  Meadows, 
where  he  learned  that  the  French,  who  had  been  reinforced,  had  sent  out 
a  party  from  their  new  fort,  marchint;  towards  him.  A^^ain  he  got  word 
from  an  Indian  —  who,  from  his  tributary  character  towards  the  Iroquois, 
was  called  Half-King,  and  who  had  been  Washington's  companion  on  his 
trip  to  I,e  Bceuf  —  that  this  chieftain  with  some  followers  had  tracked  two 
men  to  a  dark  glen,  where  he  believed  the  French  party  were  lurking. 
Washington  started  with  forty  men  to  join  Half-King,  and  under  his  guid- 
ance they  approached  liic  ^len  and  found  the  French.  Shots  were  ex- 
changed. The  French  leader,  Jumon- 
ville,  was  killed,  and  all  but  one  of  his 
followers  were  taken  or  slain. 

The  mission  of  Jumonville  was  to 
scour  for  English,  by  order  of  Contre* 
cceur,  now  in  command  of  Duquesne,  and  to  bear  a  summons  to  any  be 
could  find,  warning  them  to  retire  from  French  territory.  The  precipi- 
tancy of  Washington's  attack  gave  the  French  the  chance  to  impute  to 
Washington  the  crime  of  assassination ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  a  pre- 
tence on  the  part  of  the  French  to  cover  a  purpose  which  Jumonville  had 
of  summoning  aid  from  Duquesne.  while  his  concealment  was  intended  to 
shield  him  till  its  arrival.  Rash  or  otherwise,  this  onset  of  the  youthful 
Washington  began  the  war. 

The  English  returned  to  Great  Meadows,  and  while  waiting  for  rein- 
torcements  from  Fry,  Washington  threw  up  some  entrenchments,  which 
he  called  Fort  Necessity.   The  men  from  Fry  came  without  their  leader, 

1  Tbia  aimuDons  is  in  Mats,  ffist.  Coll.,  vi  141.  CC  AC  K  Coi.  Does^  vi.  84a 
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who  had  sickened  and  died,  and  Washington,  succeeding  to  the  command 
of  the  regiment,  found  himself  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  men,  increased 
soon  by  an  independent  company  from  South  Carolina. 

Washington  again  advanced  toward  Gist's  settlement,  when,  fearing  an 
attack,  he  sent  back  for  Mackay,  whom  he  had  left  with  a  company  of 
regulars  at  Fort  Necessity.  Rumors  thickening  of  an  advance  of  the 
French,  the  English  leader  again  fell  back  to  Great  Meadows,  resolved 

to  fight  there.  It  was  now  the  first  of  July, 
1754.  Coulon  de  Villiers,  a  brother  of  Jumon- 
ville,  was  now  advancing  from  Duquesne. 
The  attack  was  made  on  a  rainy  day,  and  for 
much  of  the  time  a  thick  mist  hung  between 
the  combatants.  After  dark  a  parley  resulted  in  Washington's  accepting 
terms  offered  by  the  French,  and  the  English  marched  out  with  the  hon- 
ors of  war.^ 

The  young  Virginian  now  led  his  weary  followers  back  to  Will's  Creek. 
It  was  a  dismal  march.  The  Indian  allies  of  the  French,  who  were  only 
with  difficulty  prevented  from  massacring  the  wounded  English,  had  been 
allowed  to  kill  the  cattle  and  horses  of  the  little  army  ;  and  Washington's 
men  had  to  struggle  along  under  the  burdens  of  their  own  disabled  com- 
panions. Thus  they  turned  their  backs  upon  the  great  valley,  in  which 
not  an  English  flag  now  waved. 

Appearances  were  not  grateful  to  Dinwiddie.  His  house  of  burgesses 
preferred  to  fight  him  on  some  domestic  differences  rather  than  to  listen  to 
his  appeals  to  resist  the  French.  He  got  little  sympathy  from  the  other  col- 
onies. The  Quakers  and  Germans  of  Pennsylvania  cared  little  for  boun- 
daries. New  York  and  Maryland  seemed  slothful.*  Only  Shirley,  far  away 
in  Massachusetts,  was  alive,  but  he  was  busy  at  home.^  The  Lords  of 
Trade  in  London  looked  to  William  Johnson  to  appease  and  attach  the 
Indians  ;  but  lest  he  could  not  accomplish  everything,  they  directed  a  con- 
gress of  the  colonial  representatives  to  be  assembled  at  Albany,  which 
talked,  but  to  the  liking  neither  of  their  constituents  nor  of  the  govern- 
ment in  England.* 

Dinwiddie,  despairing  of  any  organized  onset,  appealed  to  the  home  gov- 
ernment. The  French  king  was  diligently  watching  for  the  English  min- 
istry's response.  So  when  Major-General  Braddock  and  his  two  regiments 
sailed  from  England  for  Virginia,  and  the  Baron  Dieskau  and  an  army, 

'  The  terms  of  the  capitulation,  as  rendered  aspersing  the  character  of  Washington.  See 

by  Villiers,  had  a  reference  to  the  "assassinat "  Critical  Essay,  post. 

of  Jumonvillc,  which  a  Dutchman,  Van  Braam,  «  In  December,  1754,  Croghan  reported  to  Gov. 

who  .acted  as  interpreter,  concealed  from  Wash-  Morris  that  the  Ohio  Indians  were  all  ready  to 

ington  by  translating  the  words  "death  of  Ju-  aid  the  Knglish  if  they  would  only  make  a  move- 

monville."     This  unintended  acknowledgment  ment.    Penna.  Archwes,  ii.  209. 

of  crime  was  subsequently  used  by  the  French  in  '  .See  chapter  ii. 

*  See  post. 
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with  the  Marquis  of  Vaudreuil  ^  to  succeed  Duquesne  as  governor,  saOed 
for  Quebec,  the  diplomates  of  the  two  crowns  bowed  across  the  Channel, 
and  protested  to  each  other  it  all  meant  nothing. 

The  English  thought  that  with  their  superiority  on  the  sea  they  could 
intercept  the  French  armament,  and  Admiral  Boscawen  was  sent  to  hover 
about  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  He  got  only  three  ships  of  them, — the 
rest  eluding  him. 

The  two  armies  were  to  enter  the  great  valleys,  one  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
the  other  of  the  Ohio^  but  not  in  direct  opposition.  Dieskau  was  hurled 
back  at  Lake  Geoige ;  Braddock  on  the  Monongahela.   We  must  follow 

their  fortunes. 

In  February,  1755,  Braddock  landed  at  Hampton,  Virginia,  and  presently 
he  and  Dinwiddic  were  living  "  in  great  harmony."  A  son  of  Shirley  of 
Massachusetts  was  serving  Braddock  as  secretary,  and  he  was  telling  a  cor- 
respondent how  "disqualified  his  general  was  for  the  service  he  was  em- 
ployed in,  in  almost  every  respect."  This  was  after  the  young  man  had 
seen  his  father,  for  Braddock  had  gone  up  to  Alexandria  -  in  April,  and  had 
there  summoned  for  a  conference  all  ihe  governors  of  the  colonies,  Shirley 
among  the  rest,  the  most  active  of  them  all,  ambitious  of  militar)'  renown, 
and  full  of  plans  to  drive  the  French  from  the  continent.  The  council 
readily  agreed  to  the  main  points  of  an  aggressive  campaign.  Braddock 
was  to  reduce  Fort'  Duquesne  ;  Shirley  was  to  capture  Niagara.  An  army 
of  provincials  under  William  Johnson  was  to  seize  Crown  Point  These 
three  movanents  we  are  now  to  consider;  a  fourth,  an  attack  by  New 
Englanders  upon  the  Acadian  peninsula,  and  the  only  one  which  succeeded, 
is  chronicled  in  another  chapter.' 

Braddock's  first  mistake  was  in  moving  by  the  Potomac,  instead  of  across 
Pennsylvania,  where  a  settled  country  would  have  helped  him ;  but  this 
error  is  said  to  have  been  due  to  the  Quaker  merchant  John  Hanbury. 
He  cajoled  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  into  ordering  this  way,  because  Han- 
bury, as  a  proprietor  in  the  Ohio  Company,  would  profit  by  the  trade  which 
the  Virginia  route  would  bring  to  that  corporation.  Dinwiddle's  desire  to 
develop  the  Virginia  route  to  the  Ohio  had  doubtless  quite  as  much  to  do 
with  the  choice.  While  plague  1  w  Irh  impeded  supplies  and  the  want  of 
conveyance  as  he  proceeded,  Braddock  chafed  at  the  Penrisylvanian  indiffer- 
ence  which  looked  on,  and  helped  him  not.  He  wished  New  England  was 
nearer.  The  way  Pennsylvania  finally  aided  the  doomed  general  was 
through  Benjamin  Franklin,  whom  she  had  borrowed  of  New  England.  He 
urged  the  Pcnns\'lvania  farmers  to  supply  wagons,  and  they  did,  and  Brad- 
dock began  his  march.    Un  the  loth  of  May  he  was  at  Will's  Creek,^  with 

1  Cf.  Le  Chftteau  de  Vaadreail,  by  A.  C.  de  *  This  was  now  Fort  Coinberland.  There  if 

Lery  Macdonald  in  /ftv.  Canadifnttf,  new  ser.,  a  drawn  plan  of  it  iu>tc<I  in  the  Catal,  of  tfu 

iv.  pp.  1,69,  165;  Daniel's  Net  Gn'irrf,  73,  Kiujfs  Maps  (Brit.  Mus.),  i.  282.    Parkman  (i. 

•  A  view  of  the  house  in  .Mexandria  used  as  200)  describes  it.    The  Sparks  CataL,  p.  207, 

headquarters  by  Braddock  » in  ApfiH0n*t  ymt^  notes  a  sketch  of  the  "  Situation  of  Fort  Cttin* 

mal,  X.  p.  785.  berlandi"  drawn  by  Washington,  Jtily,  1755. 

'  See  chapter  vii. 
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2,200  men,  and  as  his  aids  he  had  about  him  Captains  Robert  Orme  and 
Roger  Morris,  and  Colonel  George  Washington.  Braddock  invested  the 
camp  with  an  atmosphere  little  seductive  to  Indian  allies.  There  were  fifty 
of  them  present  at  one  time,  but  they  dwindled  to  dght  in  the  end.^  Brad- 
dock's  disregard  had  also  driven  off  a  notorious  ranger,  Captain  Jack,  who 
would  have  been  serviceable  if  he  had  been  wanted. 

-  On  the  loth  of  June  the  march  was  resumed,  —  a  long,  thin  line,  strug* 
gling  with  every  kind  of  difficulty  in  the  way,  and  making  perhaps  threr 


FKENCH  SULD1£K,  1755.S  FRENCH  SOLDI£K,  iJSy* 


or  four  miles  a  day.  By  Washington's  advice,  Braddock  took  his  lighter 
troops  and  pushed  ahead,  leaving  Colonel  Dunbar  to  follow  more  dehber- 

*  Sargent  summarizes  the  points  that  are  1885,  p.  334-    Braddock  had  promised  to  receive 

known  relative  to  the  unfortunate  management  the  Indians  kindly.   Penna,  Arckms,  ii.  290. 

of  the  Indians  which  deprived  Braddock  of  their  *  After  a  water-color  sketch  fci  tbe  hfan,  ifr 

services.  Sargent,  pp.  168,310;  AmWi^fvAnilRr,  dlioa:  Documents  eolUded  in  France,  vtAt>  ix 

ii.  239.  308,  316,  31S.  321 ;  vi.  130,  134,  140,  \.\fi,  p.  499.    Tlic  co  it  is  blue,  faced  with  red. 

189,  218,  257,  353,  39S,  443;  Penna.  tW.  Rec^  vi.  •  After  a  w.-itcr-tulor  .sketch  in  the  Mass.  Ar- 

^5>  397*  4^!  Olden  Timt^  ii  358;  Sparks'  Mtet:  Donmtmts  tMeeted  in  France^  vol.  ix 

Franklm^  1 189;  Penna,  Mag.  of  Oistory^  Oct,  p.  377-  The  coat  is  oC  a  sted  gny,  trimmed 

with  blue  and  orange. 
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ately.  On  the  7th  of  July  this  advance  body  was  at  Turtle  Creek,  about 
eight  miles  from  Fort  Duquesne. 

The  enemy  occupying  the  fort  consisted  of  a  few  companies  of  French 
regulars,  a  force  of  Canadians,  and  about  800  Indians,  — all  under  Contre- 
coeur.  with  Beaujeu,  Dumas,  and  Ligneres  as  lieutenants.  They  knew  from 


FRBNCH  SOLDIER,  175P  FORT  DUQU£SN£  AND  VICINITY.' 


scouts  that  Braddock  was  approaching;,  and  Beaujeu  was  sent  out  with  over 
600  Indians  and  300  French,  to  ambush  the  adventurous  Briton. 
As  Braddock  reached  the  ford,  which  was  to  put  him  on  the  land-side  of 


*  After  awatcr<olor  in  the  Afass.  Archives: 
Dtemmtnts  colUcUd  in  Frame,  vol.  ix.  p.  4*5. 
The  coat  is  blue,  faced  with  red. 

Parkman  (voL  i.  36S),  speaking  of  the  troops 
•  irhich  came  whh  Dieslcui  and  Montcalm,  says 
that  their  uniform  wxs  white,  faced  with  blue, 
red,  yellow,  or  violet,  and  refers  tu  the  plates 
die  r^^imental  miforms  accompanying  Sosane** 
Atuientu  Infanterie  Fran^aisc.  Parkman  (i.  p. 
370)  also  says  that  the  troupes  de  la  marine,  the 
permanent  military  establishment  of  Canada, 
wore  a  white  uniform  faced  'with  black.  He 
givaa  (p.  370b  iMCr)  various  references. 


*  From  Father  Abraham* t  Almanae,  1761. 
Key:  l,  Monongahela  River ;  2,  Fort Du Quesne, 
or  Pittsburgh ;  3,  the  small  fort ;  4,  Alleghany 
River;  5,  Alleghany  Indian  town;  6^  Shanapins; 
7,  Yauyaugany  Riyer;  8,  Ohio,  or  Alleghany, 
River;  9,  Logs  Town;  10,  Heaver  Creek;  ri, 
Kuskaskies,  the  chief  town  of  the  Six  Nations ; 
12,  Shingoes  Town;  13,  AUeguippes;  14,  Sen- 
nakaas;  15,  Tattle  Creek;  16,  Pine  Creek.  The 
arrows  show  the  course  of  the  river. 

A  "  Plan  of  Fort  le  Qucsnc,  built  by  the 
French  at  the  fork  of  the  Ohio  and  Mononga- 
hela in  1754,"  was  published  by  Jeffeiys,  and  b 
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the  fort,  Colonel  Thomas  Gage>  some  years  later  known  in  the  opening 
scenes  of  the  American  Revolution,^  crossed  in  advance  without  the  oppo- 
sition that  was  anticipated.  Beaujeu  had  intended  to  contest  the  passage^ 
but  lus  Indians,  being  refractory,  delayed  him  in  his  march. 

Gage,  with  the  advance,  was  pushing  on,  when  his  engineer,  laying  out 
the  road  ahead,  saw  a  man,  apparently  an  of&cer,  wave  his  cap  to  his  fol- 
lowers, who  were  unseen  in  the  woods.  From  every  vantage  ground  of 
knoll  and  bole,  and  on  three  sides  of  the  column,  the  concealed  muskets 
were  levelled  upon  the  English,  who  returned  the  fire.  Beaujeu  soon  fell' 
Dumas,  who  succeeded  in  command,  thought  the  steady  front  of  the  red- 
coats was  going  to  carry  the  day,  when  he  saw  his  Canadians  fly,  followed 
by  'he  Indians,  after  Gage  had  wheeled  his  cannon  upon  the  woods.  A 
little  time,  however,  changed  all.  The  Indians  rallied  and  poured  their 
bullets  into  the  massed,  and  very  soon  contused,  British  troops. 

Braddock.  when  he  spurred  up,  found  everybody  demoralized  except  the 
Virginians,  wlio  were  firing  from  the  tree-trunks,  as  the  enemy  did.  The 
British  general  was  shocked  at  such  an  unmilitary  habit,  and  ordered  them 
back  into  line.  No  one  under  such  orders  could  i:nd  cover,  and  every  puff 
from  a  concealed  Irulian  was  followed  by  a  soldier's  fall.  No  exertion  of 
Braddock,  or  of  Washington,  or  of  anybody,  prevailed.*   The  general  had 


included  in  his  General  Tfpvgrapkf  tf  Nertk 

America  and  the  West  f/tJies,  London,  176S.  I 
suppose  tiiis  to  be  based  upon  the  MS.  pbn 
noted  In  the  Otiat.  ^  Kind's  Afaps  (Brit. 
Mus.),  ii.  1 84.  Cf.  the  plan  (i7S4)  Mem- 
eirs  of  Robert  Stobo,  Pittsburgh,  1854,  which  is 
repealed  in  Sargent's  Braddoek's  Exped.,  p.  182, 
who  refers  to  a  plan  published  in  London  in 
1755,  mentioned  in  the  Gentleman's  ^l/l/;- ,  xxv. 
p.  3S3.  Stobo's  plan  is  aUo  engraved  in  Penna. 
Arehhtes,  ti.  147,  and  the  letters  of  Stobo  and 
Croghan  rLS})ccting  it  arc  in  Penna.  Col.  Rec., 
vi.  i^i,  161.  Parkman  refers  (i.  208)  to  a  plan 
in  the  Public  Record  Office,  London,  and  (p. 
207)  describes  the  fort  as  dues  Sargent  (p.  1S2). 
See  the  pinn  in  liancroft,  orig.  ed.,  tv.  189^  and 
Gay's  Pof.  Hist.  U.  S.,  iii.  260. 

Duquesne  was  finished  in  May,  1755.  Cf.  Du- 
quesne's  Memoir  on  the  Ohio  nt)tl  its  dependen- 
cies, addressed  to  Vaudreuil,  dated  Quebec,  July 
6,  1755,  and  given  in  English  in  Petma.  Archkret, 
2d  ser.,  vi.  253.  M'Kinney's  Description  of  Fort 
Duquesne  (1756)  is  in  Hazard's  Penna.  Reg.,  viii. 
318 ;  and  letters  of  Robert  Stobo,  who  was  a 
hostage  there  atter  the  siirrender  of  Fort  Neces- 
sity, rirc  in  Col.  AVi .  of  Pennn.,  vi.  141,  l6r.  Cf. 
notice  of  .Stobo  by  L.  C.  Draper  in  Olden  Time, 
L  369.  Parlunan  also  refers  to  a  letter  of  Cap 
taiti  H:i?let  in  0!J,  n  Tune,  5.  tS  |. 

Sargent  says  (p.  184}  that  in  1854  the  magazine 
was  unearthed,  which  at  that  time  was  all  re- 
maining visible  of  the  old  fort.  (Hazard's  Penna. 
Regitter^  v.  191  \  viiL  192.)   There  is  a  view  of 


the  magazine  in  John  Frosfk  Bm*  tf  Ott  Ctl^ 

nies,  \.  v.,  1S46. 

'  Two  other  officers,  as  well  as  Washington, 
were  destined  to  later  fame,— Daniel  Morgan, 
who  was  a  wagoner,  and  Horatio  Gates,  who 

led  an  indcpeiulent  company  from  New  York. 

^  Tlierc  is  an  engraving  uf  Beaujeu  in  Shea's 
CkarUvoix^  iv.  ($3;  and  in  Shea's  ed.  of  the  Re^ 
lation  dhvrsi's  sttr  la  hatai'llr  ilii  .'ifaliin^trnf/, 
N.  Y.,  i860,  in  which  that  editor  aims  to  estab- 
lish for  Beaujeu  the  important  share  in  the 

French  attack  whldi  is  not  always  recopni/ed.  as 
he  thinks.  Cf .  Nist.  Mag.,  vii.  265 ;  and  the  ac- 
count of  Beaujeu  by  Shea,  in  the  Piemm.  Mug* 
of  Hist.,  1S84,  p.  121.  Cf.  also  "La  famillc  d« 
Beaujeu/'  in  Daniel's  Not  giefbres 

131- 

*  The  annexed  ptan  of  the  field  is  from  a  con* 

tcmporan,'  MS.  in  Harvard  College  library.  See 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.,  xvii.  p.  118  (1879). 

Parkman  ( Jl!mft«^t  ami  Wrifi,  i.  214)  repro- 
duces two  plans  of  the  fight :  one  representing^ 
the  disposition  of  the  line  of  march  at  the  mo- 
ment of  attack;  the  other,  the  situation  when 
the  British  were  thrown  into  confusion  and  aban- 
doned their  guns.  The  'irit^inals  of  these  plans; 
accompany  a  letter  of  Shirley  to  Robinson,  N'ov. 
5, 1755.  ""^  preserved  in  the  Public  Record 
Office,  in  the  volume  .imeriea  and  Weft  Indies, 
Ixxxii.  They  were  drawn  at  Shirley's  request  by 
Patrick  Maekellar,  chief  engineer,  who  was  with 

G.ii^r  ill  the  advance  column.    Parkman    ;i\  : 

"  They  were  examined  and  fully  approved  by  the 
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four  horses  shot  under  him ;  Washington  had  two.  Still  the  hillsides  and 
the  depths  ol  the  wood  were  spotted  with  puffs  of  smoke^  and  the  slaugh* 
ter-pen  was  in  a  turmoil.  Young  Shirley  fell,  with  a  bullet  in  his  brain.^ 
Horatio  Gates  and  Thomas  Gage  were  both  wounded.  Scarce  one  English- 
man in  three  escaped  the  bullets.  The  general  had  given  the  sign  to  re- 
treat, and  was  wildly  endeavoring  to  restore  order,  when  a  ball  struck  him 
from  his  horses  The  flight  of  the  survivors  became  precipitous,  and  when 
the  last  who  succeeded  in  fording  the  river  stopped  to  breathe  on  the  other 
side,  there  were  thirty  Indians  and  twenty  Frenchmen  almost  upon  them. 
The  I'Yench,  however,  pursued  no  farther.  They  had  enough  to  do  to  gather 
their  plunder,  while  the  Indians  unchecked  their  murderous  instincts  as 
they  searched  for  the  wounded  and  dying  Britons.  The  next  morning  a 
large  number  of  the  Indians  left  Contrecceur  for  their  distant  homes,  laden 
with  their  booty.  The  !•  rench  general  feared  for  a  while  that  Braddock, 
reinforced  by  Dunbar,  would  return  to  the  attacii.  He  little  knew  the  con- 
dition of  hi.s  enemy.  The  British  army  had  become  bewildered  fugitives. 
Scarce  a  guard  could  be  kept  for  the  wounded  general,  as  he  was  borne 
along  on  a  horse  or  in  a  litter.  When  they  met  Dunbar  the  fright  ir^- 
creased.  Wagons  and  munitions  were  destroyed,  for  no  good  reason,  and 
the  mabi>  surged  eastward.  The  sinking  Braddock  at  last  died,  and  they 
buried  him  in  the  road,  that  the  tramp  of  the  men  might  obliterate  his 


chief  surviving  officers,  and  they  closely  corre- 
spond with  another  plan  made  by  the  aide-de- 
canip  Ormc,  —  which,  however,  shows  only  the 
beginning  of  the  affair."  l  itis  yhtn  ol  Onnt  is 
the  Inst  in  a  scries  uf  six  jilans,  engraved  in 
1758  by  Jefferys  (Thomson,  Bibiiog.  of  Ohio,  no. 
107 ;  SaWn,  if.  no.  7»3i«),  and  used  hy  him  in 

his  Genera!  Tif^'t^raffiy  of  A'orth  Ameriai  and 
the  Wat  Indies,  I^ndon,  176S.  There  is  a  set 
of  them,  also,  in  the  Sparlcs  MSS.,  in  Harvard 
Coll.  library,  vol.  xxviii. 

These  six  plans  are  all  reproduced  in  connec- 
tion with  Ormc's  Journal,  in  Sargent's  Brad- 
doeVi  ExptditwH.  They  are :  — 

I.  Map  of  \hc  country  between  Will's  Creek 
and  Monongahcia  Kiver,  showing  the  route  and 
encampments  of  the  English  army. 

TT.  TMstribtttion  of  the  advanced  party 
nen). 

TTT.  line  of  march  of  the  detachment  from 
Little  Afeadows. 

IV.  Fnr.^mpment  of  the  detachment  from  Lit- 
tle Meadows. 

V.  Line  of  march  with  the  whole  baggage. 

VT.  Pl:in  r,f  flir  fi,M  of  battle.  0  T'llv,  1755. 
Sec  also  the  plans  of  the  battle  given  in  Ban- 
croft's United  States  (orig.  ed.),  iv.  189;  Sparks* 
Washitt:^on,  ii.  00.  tb(  <.nm  plate;  l)einp  used  by 
Sargent,  p.  354,  and  in  Guizot's  WashiHgion.  In 
the  Faden  Collection,  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
press,  there  are  several  MS.  plans.  ICLE.E. 
Haie's  Cat/ihgue  of  the  Faden  M«ps,) 


Beside  the  map  of  T.r.iddock's  advance  across 
the  country,  given  in  the  series,  aJready  meti- 
tioned,  there  it  another  in  Neville  B.  Craig's 
Olden  Time  (iL  539),  with  explanations  by  T.  C. 
.Atkinson,  who  surveyed  it  in  1S47,  which  is  cop- 
ied by  Sargent  (p.  198),  who  also  describes  the 
route.  Cf.  Egle*s  Penn^fhamia^  p.  84 ;  and  the 
American  Htsl.  Record ,  Nov.,  1874.  A  map 
made  by  Middleton  and  corrected  by  Luwder- 
milk  is  given  hi  the  latter's  History  of  Cumitr>- 
land,  1).  t4l.  A  letter  of  Sparks  on  the  subject 
is  in  De  1 1  ass's  IVest,  Virginia,  p.  125.  The 
condition  of  Braddock's  route  in  1787  is  de* 
scribed  by  Samuel  Vaughan,  of  London,  in  m 
M.S.  journal  owned  by  Mr.  Charles  Dcane. 

The  Catal,  of  Paiutitigs  itt  the  Penna.  Hist. 
no.  65,  shows  a  view  of  Braddock's  Fiekl, 
and  an  enJ'r.^^  itip  is  in  f  iay's  Pof>.  f/ist.  S., 
iii.  254,  and  another  in  Sargent,  as  a  frontispiece. 
Judge  Yeatcs  describes  a  visit  to  the  field  in 
1776,  in  Hazard's  Register,  vi.  104,  and  in  Pctma. 
Archrt'fs,  2d  ser.,  ii.  740;  and  Saigcnt  (p.  275) 
tells  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  skeleton* 
of  the  Ilalkcts  in  1758.  Cf.  P.irkiTian,  ii.  160; 
n.ilt's  IJfr  (>/  Jf'e'f  (tS:o),  i.  6^.  Snme 

views  illustrating  the  campaign  are  in  Harftrs 
Majfomne^  xtv.  593,  etc. 

'  "poor  Shirlcv  shot  tlirmKjh  tin  head,' 
wrote  Major  (^rmc.  t^t.  A  kins'  Ptib.  Dcr.  if  A'ofa 
Settia,  pp.  415,  417,  where  is  a  list  of  officera. 
Various  of  vount;  Shirley's  lettet*  an  in  the 
Pensia,  Archives^  ii. 
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grave.*  Nobody  stopped  till  they  reached  Fort  Cumberland,  which  was 
speedily  turned  into  a  disordered  hospital.  The  campaign  ended  with 
gloomy  forebodings.  Dunbar,  the  surviving  regular  colonel,  instead  of  stay- 
ing at  Cumberland  and  guarding  the  frontier,  retreated  to  Philadelphia, 
leaving  the  Virginians  to  hold  Cumberland  and  its  hospitals  as  best  they 
could. 

By  the  death  of  Braddock  Shirley  became  the  ranking  officer  on  the  con^- 
tinent,  and  we  must  turn  to  see  how  the  tidings  of  his  new  responsibilities 
found  him. 

The  Massachusetts  governor  was  at  Albany  when  the  bad  news  reached 
him,  and  Johnson  being  taken  into  the  secret,  the  two  leaders  tried  to  keep 
it  from  the  army.  Shirley  immediately  pushed  on  the  force  destined  for 
Fort  Niagara,  at  the  other  end  of  Lake  Ontario;  while  Johnson  as  speedily 
turned  the  faces  of  his  men  towards  Lake  George.  Shirley's  army  found 
the  path  to  Oswego,  much  of  the  way  through  swamp  and  forest ;  and  the 
young  provincials  sorrowfully  begrimed  their  regulation  bedi:?enments, 
assumed  under  the  king's  orders,  as  with  the  Jersey  Blues  they  struggled 
along  the  trail  and  tugged  through  the  watercourses.  It  was  easier  to 
get  the  men  to  their  destination  than  to  transport  the  supplies,  and  many 
stores  that  were  on  the  way  were  abandoned  at  the  portages  when  the 
wagoners  heard  the  fearful  details  from  the  Monongahela.  Short  ra- 
tions and  discouragements  harried  the  men  sorely.  The  axe  and  spade 
were  put  in  requisition,  and  addiiujnal  forts  were  planjied  and  con- 
structed as  the  army  pursued  its  way.  Across  the  lake  at  Fort  1'" route- 
nac  the  enemy  held  a  force  ready  to  be  sent  against  Oswego  if  Shirley 
went  on,  for  the  capture  of  Braddock's  papers  had  revealed  all  the  Eng- 
lish plans.  Shirley  put  on  a  brave  iace,  with  all  his  bereavement,  for 
the  death  of  his  son,  with  Braddock,  was  a  heavy  blow.  A  council  of 
war,  on  the  i8th  of  September,  determined  him  to  take  to  the  lake  with 
his  bateaux  as  soon  as  provisions  arrived.  He  had  now  got  word  of  Dies- 
kau*s  defeat,*  and  he  tried  to  use  it  to  inspirit  the  braves  at  his  camp.  It 
seemed  to  another  council,  on  the  27th,  that  the  attempt  to  trust  their 


S  Braddock's  remains  are  said  to  have  been 
discovered  about  iS'  -;  'iv  worknn.-n  enpnped  in 
constructing  the  Naiional  Kuau,  at  a  spot  pointed 
out  bjr  an  old  roan  named  Fossit,  Fauaett,  or 
Faucit,  who  had  Ik-cii  in  the  prm  im  i.il  ranks  in 
1755.  lie  claimed  to  have  seen  Braddock  bur- 
ied, and  to  have  fired  the  bullet  which  killed  him. 
The  story  is  not  credited  by  Sargent,  who  gives 
(p.  244)  a  long  examination  of  the  testimony. 
(Cf.  also  ffisf.  Mag:,  xi.  p,  141  )  Lowdermilk 
(p.  187)  says  that  it  was  locally  believed;  so 
doe*  Dc  Hass  in  his  IVesf.  rVrj'.  v..  ;  ^1  r^s  Re- 
mains  <rf  a  body  with  bits  ol  miiuary  tr.)p|>iiigs 
woe  found,  however,  on  digging.  A  story  of 
Braddoek'aiaali  ia  told  by  D«  Haaa,in  hi*  IK 


f^rginia,  p.  129.    In  July,  1841,  a  large  quantity 

of  shot  aivl  >-fn  ll,  Iniriefi  liv  the  retrtatinc;  nrtnv, 
was  unearthccl  near  by.  Afass.  Hist.  Stv.  Froc^ 
ifi.  231,  etc  A  picture  of  his  grave  was  painted 
in  1854  by  Weber,  and  i<  now  in  the  gallery  of 
the  I'enna.  Hist-  Soc.  (Cf.  its  Catal.  of  Paint- 
ingt,  no.  66.)  It  ia  engraved  in  Sargent,  p.  28a 
Cf.  Dav,  Hist.  Coll.  Penna.,  p.  334.  Lowdcrmilk 
(pp.  188,  200)  gives  views  of  the  grave  in  1830 
and  1S77,  with  some  account  of  its  mutations. 
Cf.  Scharf  and  Westcott's  nOadtlpkia,  ii.  p. 
too;.  A  storv  nbtaiiicd  .some  currencv  that  I!rad- 
dock's  remains  were  finally  removed  to  England, 
De  Him,  p.  tiz. 
*  See  a  aufaicquent  psige. 
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river  bateaux  on  the  lake  was  foolhardy,  and  so  the  purpose  of  the  cam- 
paign was  abandoned.  At  the  end  of  October  he  left  the  garrison  to 
strengthen  the  forts,  and  returned  to  Albany.  He  did  not  get  much  com> 
fort  there.  Johnson  showed  no  signs  of  following  up  the  victory  of  Lake 
George,  and  as  late  as  November  Shirley  was  still  at  Albany,  where  he 
had  received  his  new  commission,  advising  a  movement  on  Crown  Point 
tor  the  winter ;  ^  and  in  December  he  was  exciting  the  indignant  jealousy 
of  Johnson '  by  daring  to  instruct  him  about  his  Indian  management,  for 
Johnson  had  now  been  made  Indian  superintendent.^  Shirley  had  de* 
spatcbed  these  orders  from  New  York,  where  he  was  laying  before  a  con- 
gress of  governors  his  schemes  for  a  new  campaign. 

We  need  now  to  see  how  Dieskau's  defeat  had  been  the  result  of  the 
third  of  the  expeditions  of  the  campaign  just  brought  to  a  close. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Braddock,  Shirley  had  begun  (January,  1755)  ar* 
rangements  for  an  attack  on  Crown  Point, — a  project  confirmed,  as  we 

have  seen,  by  the  council  at  Alexan- 
dria, where  William  Johnson,  whom 
Shirley  had  already  named,  was  ap- 
proved as  the  commander.  Johnson, 
as  a  young  Irishman  of  no  military 
experience,  had  been  sent  over  twenty 
years  before  by  his  uncle,  Sir  Tetcr  Warren,  the  admiral,  to  look  after 
some  lands  of  his  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Settling  here  and  building  a 
house,  about  ten  years  earlier  than  this,  he  had  called  it  first  Mount  John- 
son, though  when  it  was  fortified,  at  a  later  day,  it  was  usually  called  Fort 
Johnson.*  It  was  the  seat  of  numerous  conferences  with  the  Indians,  over 
whom  Johnson  gained  an  ascendency,  which  he  constantly  turned  to  the 
advantage  of  the  English. 

ThQ  provincials  who  assembled,  first  at  Albany  and  then  at  the  carrying 
place  between  the  Hudson  and  Lake  George,  were  mostly  New  England- 
ers,  and  a  Connecticut  man.  General  Fhineas  Lyman,  was  placed  second  in 
command.  The  French  were  not  without  intelligence  of  their  enemy's 
purpose,  derived,  as  already  said,  from  the  captured  papers  of  Braddock. 
So  Dieskau,  who  had  come  over,  as  we  ha\  c  seen,  with  reinforcements, 
was  ordered  to  Lake  Champlain  instead  of  Oswego,  as  had  been  the  orig< 
inal  intention. 

Johnson  found  among  those  who  joined  his  camp  some  who  knew  much 
better  what  war  was  than  he  did  :  such  were  Colonel  Moses  Titcomb  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Seth  Pomeroy,  of  Massachusetts ;  and  Colonel  Ephraim 

^  tnqmry  into  Hu  ComAtrt  vf  M^^Gtn.  ^Ur-  J.  R.  Simms's  Trappers  of  JVrto  York  {1871), 

fey,  and  /''rentiers men  of  Nrw  York  (Albany,  1SS2), 

'  Stone's  Life  of  Johnson,  i.  538.  pp.  209,  249 ;  in  W.  L.  Stone's  Life  of  Johnson^ 

*  PfHtta,  Archives,  vi.  33  3,  335.  ii.  497  ;  and  in  Lowhig'b  Fidd^Btak  ^  Uu  Rn^ 

^  There  vtt  vicm  of  it  in  1840  and  1844  in  huioH^  i.  p.  286. 
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Williams,  who  had  just  made  his  will,  by  which  the  school  was  founded 
which  became  Williams  College.    He  also  was  a  Massachusetts  man,  as 


SIR  WILLIAM  JOII.NSON.l 


was  Israel  Putnam  by  birth,  though  now  a  Connecticut  private.  The  later 
famous  John  Stark  was  a  lieutenant  of  the  New  Hampshire  forces.  There 

*  From  a  plate  in  the  London  A/ai^.,  Sept.,  Efhf.  Church,  i.  331  ;  Entick's  Getunil  Hist,  of 

1756;  which  is  also  the  original  of  prints  in  the  Ihe  LttU  Jf^rr  (London,  1765) ;  J.  C.  Smith's  Brit. 

Doc.  Hist.  N.  K,  ii.  545,  and  in  Houch's /^w-  yfA  ric/zw/ /'<"-/r<j//j,  iii.  1342  (by  Adams,  engraved 

ehot,  i.  181.    Cf.  also  Stone's  LitV  of  yohuu^n  ;  by  Spooncr). 
Simms's  Trapptrs  0/  A\  K ;  Perry's  Amer. 
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were  also  others  in  command  who  knew  scarce  more  of  war  than  Johnson 
himself,  and  such  was  Colonel  Timothy  Ruggles,  of  a  Massachusetts  regi- 
ment) who  was  a  college-bred  lawyer  and  an  innkeeper,  destined  to  be  pres* 
ident  of  the  Stamp  Act  congress. 

At  the  carrying  place  Lyman  b^^  a  fort,  which  was  named  after  him, 
but  all  preparations  for  the  campaign  proceeded  very  letsurely,  the  fault 
rather  of  the  loosely  banded  union  and  hesitating  purpose  that  existed 
among  the  colonies  which  had  undertaken  the  movement ;  and  matters 
were  not  mended  by  a  certain  incompatibility  of  temper  existing  between 
Johnson  and  Shirley,  now  commander-in-chief. 

Leaving  a  garrison  at  Fort  Lyman,  the  main  body  marched  to  the  lake* 
to  which  Johnson  had,  out  of  compliment  to  the  king,  given  the  name  of 
George.  Meanwhile  Dieskau  had  pushed  up  in  his  canoes  to  the  very  head 
of  Lake  Champlain.  and  had  started  through  the  wilderness  to  attack 
Fort  Lyman.  An  Indian  brought  the  news  to  Johnson,  and  Kphraini  Wil- 
liams and  Hendrick,  the  Mohawk  chief,  were  sent  out  to  intercept  the 
enemy.  Dieskau,  gaining  information  by  capturing  a  messenger  bound  to 
Fort  Lyman,  and  finding  his  Indians  indisposed  to  assail  a  fort  armed 
with  cannon,  turned  towards  the  lake.  Scouts  informed  him  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  party  under  Williams,  and  an  ambush  was  quickly  planned. 
The  Mnglish  scout  was  badly  managed,  and  fell  into  the  trap.  The  com- 
mander and  Hendrick  were  both  killed.  Nathaii  Whiting,  of  Connecticut, 
extricated  the  force  skilfully,  and  a  reinforcement  from  Johnson  rendered 
it  possible  to  hold  the  French  somewhat  in  dieck.  Could  Dieskau  have 
controlled  his  savages,  however,  he  micrht  have  followed  close  enough  to 
enter  the  English  camp  with  the  fugitives.  As  he  did  not,  Johnson  was 
given  time  to  form  a  defence  of  his  wagons  and  bateaux,  mixed  with  tree- 
trunks,  and  when  the  French  came  on  the  English  fought  vigorously  be- 
hind their  barricade;  Johnson  was  wounded  and  was  borne  to  his  tent 
Lyman  brought  the  day  to  a  successful  issue,  and  at  its  end  his  men 
leaped  over  the  breastworks  and  converted  the  defeat  of  the  French  Into  a 
rout. 

Meanwhile,  a  part  of  Dieskau's  Canadians  and  Indians  had  broken  away 
from  him,  and  had  returned  to  the  field  where  Williams  had  been  killed,  in 
order  to  strip  the  slain.  There,  near  a  pond,  known  still  as  Bloody  Pond,^ 
a  scouting  party  from  Fort  Lyman  attacked  them  and  put  them  to  flight.' 

The  French,  routed  by  Lyman,  were  not  followed  far,  and  in  gathering 
the  wounded  on  the  field  Dieskau  was  disc^>>  ered.  He  was  borne  to  John- 
son's tent,  and  the  English  commander  found  it  no  easy  task  to  protect 
him  from  the  vcn^^cancc  of  the  Mohawks.  He  was,  however,  in  the  end 
taken  to  New  York,  whence  be  sailed  for  England,  and  eventually  reached 

*  Sec  views  of  it  in  Gay,  iii.  p.  286;  in  Los-  }WJt,  ii.  220),  "though  much  magnified  at  the 

sing's  Firlii  Book  0/  i>u  Rev.,  i.  p.  107,  and  Scrib-  time,  was  afterwards  found  to  be  less  than  two 

ner's  Monthly,  March»  1879^  p.  622.  hundred  men.'* 

^    The  loss  of  the  enemy,**  nys  Smith  (Ah» 
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France,  but  so  shattered  from  his  wounds  that  he  died,  though  not  till  sev- 
eral years  afterwards. 

The  defeat  of  the  French  had  taken  place  on  the  8th  of  September,  and 
an  active  general  would  have  despatched  a  force  to  intercept  the  fugitives 
before  they  reached  their  canoes,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain  ;  but 
timidity,  the  fear  of  a  fresh  onset,  or  a  dread  of  a  further  tension  of  the 
weakening  power  of  the  army  induced  Johnson  to  tarry  where  he  was,  and 
to  erect  a  fort,  which  in  compliment  to  the  royal  family  he  named  Fort 
William  Henry,  while  in  a  similar  spirit  he  changed  the  name  of  the  post 
at  the  carrying  place  from  Fort  Lyman  to  Fort  Edward.  Of  Lyman  he 
seems  to  have  been  jealous,  and  in  writing  his  report  on  the  fight  he 
makes  no  mention  of  the  man  to  whose  leadership  the  success  was  largely 
due.  In  this  way  Lyman's  name  failed  to  obtain  recognition  in  England, 
while  the  commander  received  a  gift  of  Xs.OOO  from  Parliament  and  be- 
came Sir  William  Johnson,  Baronet. 

If  Lyman's  advice  had  been  followed,  Ticonderoga  might  have  been 
seized  ;  but  the  French  who  reached  it  had  so  strongly  entrenched  them- 
selves in  a  fortnight  that  attack  was  out  of  the  question,  and  though  Shir- 
ley, writing  from  Oswego,  urged  an  advance,  nothing  was  done.  A  council 
of  war  finally  declared  it  inexpedient  to  proceed,  and  on  the  27th  of  No- 
vember Johnson  marched  the  main  part  of  his  army  southerly  to  their 
winter  quarters. 

British  and  French  diplomates  finally  ceased  bowing  to  each  other,  while 
their  ships  and  armies  fought  together,  and  in  May  and  June  (1756),  re- 
spectively, the  two  governments  declared  a  war  which  was  now  nearly  two 
years  old.'  The  French  at  once  sent  the  Marquis de  Montcalm,  now  about 
forty-four  years  of  age,  to  succeed  Dieskau.  With 
him  went  the  Chevalier  de  Levis  and  the  Chev- 
alier de  Bourlamaque  as  the  second  and  third 
in  command,  and  Bougainville  as  his  principal 
aide-de-camp.  By  the  middle  of  May  the  French  general  was  in  Quebec, 
and  soon  proceeded  to  Montreal  to  meet  Vaudreuil,  who  was  not  at  all 
pleased  to  share  the  responsibility  of  the  coming  campaign  with  another. 
The  French  troops  were  now  divided,  being  mainly  placed  at  Carillon  (Ti- 
conderoga), Fort  Frontenac,  and  Niagara,  and  these  posts  had  been  during 
the  winter  severally  strengthened,  —  Lotbinicrc  -  superintending  at  Ticon- 
deroga, Pouchot  at  Niagara,  and  two  French  engineers  at  Frontenac. 

Already  in  February  the  French,  by  sending  a  scouting  party,  had  cap- 
tured and  destroyed  Fort  Bull,  a  station  of  supplies  at  the  carrying  place 
on  the  way  from  Albany  to  Oswego;  but  the  intervening  time  till  June 
was  spent  in  preparation.  Word  now  coming  of  an  English  advance  on 
Ticonderoga,  Montcalm  proceeded  thither,  and  found  the  fort  of  Carillon, 
as  the  French  termed  it,  which  was  now  completed,  much  as  he  would 
wish  it. 


*  See  the  English  declaration  in  /V«;v.  Ar- 
thives,  ii.  735. 
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Shirley,  on  his  part,  was  preparing  to  carry  out  such  of  the  lordly  plans 
which  he  had  suggested  at  New  York  as  proved  practicable.  He  would 
repeat  the  Niagara  movement  himself,  with  a  hope  of  better  success.  For 


LOUDON.l 


the  command  in  the  campaign  on  Lake  Champlain  he  named  Gen.  John 
Winslow,  and  the  New  England  colonics  eagerly  furnished  the  troops. 
The  eastern  colonies  and  the  Massachusetts  governor  were  not  fully,  aware 
how  the  cabal  of  Johnson  and  De  Lancey,  the  lieutenant-governor  of 

'  This  follows  a  painting  by  Kamsay,  engraved  by  Spooncr,  which  ib  reproduced  in  J.  C.  Smiths 
Brit,  Mezzotint  Portraits ,  p.  1 343. 
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New  York,  against  Shirley  was  making  head  with  the  home  government, 
and  so  were  not  well  prepared  for  the  tidings  which  came  in  June,  while 


LORD  LOUDON.* 


»  From  a  print  in  the  London  Mus^ztnt,  Oct.,  N.  Y.  City  M,inun/,  1S69,  p.  767,  given  u  a  fac- 
1757.    Cf.  the  full-length  j)ortrait  in  Shannon's    simile  of  an  old  print. 
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Shirley  was  in  New  York,  that  Colonel  Webb,  Major-General  Abercrom- 
bie,  and  the  Earl  of  Loudon  were  to  be  sent  over  successively  to  relieve 
Shirley  of  the  chief  command.^ 

While  Winslow  was  employed  in  pushing  forward  from  Albany  his  men 
and  supplies,  French  scouting  parties  constantly  harassed  him.  Col.  Jon- 
athan Bagley  was  making  ready  sloops  and  whaleboats  at  Lake  George  ; 
and  the  English  were  soon  as  active  as  the  French  in  their  scouting  forays. 


ALBANY.' 


Capt.  Robert  Rogers  particularly  distinguishing  himself.  Johnson,  who 
had  now  got  his  commission  as  sole  Indian  superintendent,  was  busily 
engaged  in  conferences  with  the  Si.\  Nations,  whom  he  secured  somewhat 


'  For  the  rejoicing  of  Shirley's  enemies,  cf. 
Barry's  Mass.,  ii.  212.  Shirley  had  got  an  in- 
timation of  the  purpose  to  supersede  him  as 
early  as  .Apr.  16,  1756.  {Pciina.  Arihives,  ii. 
630.)    He  had  some  strong  friends  all  the  while. 

Gov.  Livin;;ston  undertook  to  show  that  the 
ill-success  of  the  cimpaifjn  «jf  17^5  was  due 
more  to  jealousies  and  intrigues  than  to  Shir- 
ley's incapacity.  (Mass.  Hist.  Coll..  vii.  159.) 
"  Except  New  York,"  he  adds,  "or  rather  a  pre- 
vailing faction  here,  all  the  colonics  hold  .Shirley 
in  very  high  esteem."  Franklin  says  :  "  .Shirley, 
if  continued  in  place,  would  have  made  a  much 
better  campaign  than  that  of  Loudoun  in  173^), 
which  was  frivolous,  expensive,  and  disgraceful 


to  our  nation  beyond  comparison ;  for  though 
Shirley  was  not  bred  a  soldier,  he  was  sensible 
and  ."iagacious  in  himself  and  attentive  to  goc<l 
advice  from  others,  capable  of  forming  judicious 
plans,  and  quick  and  active  in  carrying  them 
into  e.xecution.  .  ,  .  Shirley  was,  I  believe,  sin- 
cerely glad  of  being  relieved."  Fratikltn's  Writ- 
tugs  (Sparks'  ed.),  i.  p.  2JO-21. 

From  A  set  0/  flans  and  forts  in  America, 
reJiutii  frtm  acttuil  surveys,  1763,  published  in 
London.  (Copy  in  Harv.ird  College  library, — 
5325.67.)  A  map  of  the  region  about  .Albany 
and  Schenectady,  from  Sauthier's  map  (1779). 
given  in  rcar>oir>  Sx  hi-ntttiuiy  Patent  (liiSjX 
p.  290.    Cf.  Mag.  of  Amer.  Hist.  Feb.,  lS84S^ 
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against  their  will  to  the  side  of  the  English.  He  extended  his  persuasions 
even  to  the  Delawares  and  Shawanoes.     Some  of  these  tribes  were  co- 


CD. 


i  «■ 

FORT  FJIEDBRICK  AT  ALBANY^ 


*  From  A  set  of  plans  and  forts  in  America, 
reshutd  from  attual  surveys,  1 763,  published  in 
London.  An  old  view  v/L  the  fort  is  given  in 
Hol(!en'>  Qiufttjhury,  p.  313.  There  is  an  early 
plan  of  Albany  and  its  furt  (1695)  in  Miller's 
Description  of  the  PrtitriHce  ottd  City  »f  Kew  Ymrk, 
oC  which  a  fa'.-similc  is  given  in  Wcisc's  Alhatiy, 
pp.  257--^.  Thf  C'ital.  if  th.-  A'n:.:'!  .J/.Tr.  i.  13 
(Brit.  Mus.),  show:i  a  MS.  plan  ot  Albany  uf  the 
i8th  centary.  There  Is  a  plan  dated  1765  in 
the  Antiiils  of  Alfhitiy,  vol.  iv.  2d  ed. 

Mrs.  Grant's  Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady 
gives  a  picture  of  Albany  and  its  life  at  this 
time,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  descrip- 
tion in  Kalm*s  Travels.  (Ixindon,  1771,  vol.  ii. 
p.  98;  also  in  Annals  of  Albany,  vol.  i.  2d  ed., 
1869.)  Parkman  (i.  p.  319),  who  sketches  the 
COmnumity  from  these  sources.  sptMks  of  Mrs. 
Grant's  book  as  **  a  charming  book,  though  far 
from  being  historically  trustworthy ;  **  while  it 
affords  a  "  genuine  picture  of  cf)l"ni.Tl  life." 
Grahame  (United  States,  ii.  256)  conbidcrs  the 


picture  of  manners  "  entirdy  Ciiicifol  and  enr<h 
neous." 

Mrs.  Grant  herself  says*  "I  certainly  have 
no  intention  to  rcl.ite  .mything  that  is  not  true;** 
yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  she  wrote  in 
1808,  forty  years  after  she,  a  girl  of  thirteen,  had 

left  the  country.  The  Ixiok  was  piihlishcd  at 
K(!inbiir^;h  in  1S0.S  ;  nt-ain  in  iSoi,  al-o  in  New 
York  and  in  Ii<ist(>n  the  same  year;  in  London 
in  1817,  and  again  in  New  York  hi  1836  and 

I.S46.  The  l.ist  efliti'in  is  one  printed  nt  Albany 
in  1876,  with  notcH  by  Jr>cl  Munscll  and  a  mem- 
oir hf  Gen.  J.  G.  Wilson.  Cf.  Munsell's 
liox'.  of  Alhtiny  ;  Lossing's  S,  huyler  (1872),  i. 
34;  Tuckcrman's  Amtrica  and  htr  Commtnta- 
tors,  p.  171. 

The  most  extensive  rcpo^iffiry  of  historical 
data  rei^pf  f  lini.;  .Mb.inv  is  in  Joel  MnnscllV  Aft- 
nats  of  Aitxtny  (i8v>-59)t  lo  vols.  Vol.  i.  to  iv. 
were  issued  in  a  second  editiout  1869-71*  (See 
Vol.  IV.  p.  435-) 
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quetting,  however,  with  Vaudreuil  at  Montreal,  and  it  was  too  apparent 
that  nothing  but  an  English  success  would  confirm  any  Indian  alliance. 

Shirley  also  carried  out  a  plan  of  his  own  in  organizing  a  body  of  New 
England  whalemen  and  boatmen  for  the  transportation  service,  who,  being 
armed,  could  dispense  with  an  escort.  These  were  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieut.-Col.  John  Bradstreet.  In  May,  before  Montcalm's  arri- 
val, a  party  had  been  sent  by  Vaudreuil  to  cut  off  the  communications  of 
Oswego,  and  Bradstreet  encountered  and  beat  them. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  June,  1756,  when  Abercrombie  and  Webb 

arrived  with  reinforcements,  and  Pitt  was  writing 
in  England,  I  dread  to  hear  from  America."  * 
Shirley  went  to  New  York  and  received  them  as 
well  as  Loudon,  who  followed  the  others  on  the 
23d  of  July.  The  new  governor  proceeded  to 
Albany,  and  countermanded  the  orders  for  the  Niagara  expedition,  and 
stirred  up  the  New  Englanders  by  promulgating  a  royal  direction  which 
in  effect  made  a  provincial  major-general  subordinate  to  a  regular  ma- 

Affairs  were  stagnating  in  the  confusion  consequent  upon  the  change 
of  command,  and  Albany  was  telling  other  towns  what  it  was  to  have  for- 
eign officers  billeted  upon  its  people.  Not  till  August  did  some  fresh 
troops  set  off  for  Oswego,  when  apprehension  began  to  be  felt  for  the  safety 
of  that  post.  It  was  too  late.  The  reinforcement  had  only  reached  the 
carrying  place  when  they  heard  of  the  capture  of  the  forts. 

Montcalm  had  suddenly  returned  from  Ticonderoga  to  Montreal,  and 
had  hastened  to  Niaourc  Bay  (Sackett's  Harbor),  where  Villiers  was  with 
the  force  which  had  escaped  Bradstreet's  attack.  Here  Montcalm  gath- 
ered about  three  thousand  men,  and  then  appeared  without  warning  be- 
fore the  entrenchments  at  Oswego.  Fort  Ontario  was  soon  abandoned  by 
its  defenders,  and  gave  Montcalm  a  place  to  plant  his  cannon  against  the 
other  fort,  while  he  sent  a  strong  force  by  a  ford  for  an  attack  on  the  other 
bank.  Colonel  Mercer,  the  commander,  was  soon  killed  by  a  cannon-shot 
from  Ontario.  The  enemy's  approach  in  the  rear  discouraged  the  garrison, 
and  they  surrendered.  Montcalm  did  what  he  could  to  prevent  a  slaughter 
of  the  prisoners,  which  was  threatened  when  his  Indian  allies  became  infu- 
riated by  the  rum  among  the  plunder.^ 

While  the  French  were  destroying  what  they  could  not  remove,  and 
were  later  retiring  to  Montreal,  Webb,  who  commanded  the  relief  which 
never  came,  fell  back  to  German  Flats,  and  orders  were  sent  to  Fort  Wil- 
liam Henry  to  suspend  preparations  for  a  movement  down  the  lake.* 

'  GrettvilU  Correspondeme,  i.  165,  June   5,       ♦  Referring  to  the  fall  of  Oswego,  Smith  (AVw 
1756.  York,  ii.  236)  sa\-8  :  "The  panic  was  universal, 
«  Marshall's  Washington,  \.  32-  and  from  this  moment  it  was  manifest  that  noth- 
•  There  s-             be  w  'ild  be  expected  from  all  the  mighty  prep- 
massacre  real.,,  is  for  the  campaign." 
ton,  il.  p.  3>) 
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-Montcalm  was  soon  back  at  Carillon,  watching  Winslow's  force  at  Fort 
William  Henry,  while  the  rest  oi  Loudon  b  army  was  divided  between  Fort 


THE  FORTS  AT  OSWEGO^ 


^  After  a  plan  in  the  contemporary  Mitnoira 
mr  ie  Canada,  1749-1763,  as  published  in  1838 
hf  tlie  Lit.  and  HbL  Soc  of  Qaebecand  (re-im< 

pre«<i<nri1  1S73,  p.  77.  It  is  also  reproduced  in 
Dr.  iiough'st  tran:»l.  of  Pouchot,  i.  65,  and  in 
Ztav.  Hut.  ffHr.  Yarit  i.  481. 

There  was  a  contemporary  English  draft  of 
the  forts  "Ontario  and  Oswego,"  published  in 
the  GeiUlemttH*s  Mag.,  1757,  whkh  la  reproditced 
in  Dr.  Hough's  Ptmchoi,  i.  64.  and  in  the  Doc. 
Hut.  A.  Yorkt  t.  447,  4S3,  where  will  be  found 


vaurions  papers  relating  tn  the  &rst  settlement 
tnd  capture  «i  Oswego,  1727-1756. 
The  Cote/.  ^  the  A^v*'  ^^pi  (Brit.  Miis.)»  ii. 

iiS,  shows  3  plan  made  in  1756  for  Gov.  Pow- 
naU,  and  others  of  dates  1759,  1760,  1762,  1763, 
with  a  view  in  1761. 

In  the  y^i'  Yorl:  Co!.  Docs.,  \x.  p.  996.  is  what 
is  called  a  plan  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cbouaguen, 
showing  the  English  tedoubt,  — an  outline 
sketch  found  by  Brodhead  in  the  Archives  de 
la  Marine  at  Paris.    Martin,  Dt  MoMctUm  tn 
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Edward  and  Albany.  Neither  opponent  moved,  and,  leaving  garrisons 
at  their  respective  advanced  posts,  they  retired  to  winter  quarters.  The 


FORT  EDWARD.! 


Citnaifit,  p.  35,  gives  a  plan,  "  D'afrls  uti  A/S. 
iu  </<'/<V  tiis  Colonies,  in  I'aris, 

Parkman  speaks  (Montdilm  .///</  Wolff,  i.  416) 
of  the  published  plans  and  drawings  of  ( >s\vego 
at  this  time  as  very  inexact.  There  is  a  French 
description  of  the  country  Inrtwccn  Oswego  and 
Albany,  1757,  in  Av.  Ilist.  X.  vol.  i. ;  cf. 
also  .\'.  Y.  Col.  Dt\s.,  X.  674.  Another  map 
showing  the  communicatioti  Ix-twccn  Albanv  and 
Oswego  is  given  in  M  ante's  Hist,  of  the  Lntt  War, 
1-ondon,  1772,  p.  60. 

A  view  of  Oswego,  looking  towards  the  lake 
between  the  high  banks,  appeared  in  the  Lorulon 
M<Sj;aune  (1760),  p.  232.    It  has  been  repro- 


duced on  different  scales  in  Smith's  Hist,  tf  X. 
York,  4^  I^nd.  1767;  Doc.  Hut.  Nno  Ycrk,  L 
495;  Hough's  transl.  of  Pimchot,  i.  6S ,  Gay's 
/'/.  Hist.  U.  S.,  iii.  49;  Clark's  Onondaga,  p. 
353;  Thi  Century,  xxviii.  24a 

*  From  M  ante's  /////.  of  the  Lale  War,  London, 
1772.  The  Catalogue  of  the  JCin^s  Maps  (Brit. 
Museum),  i.  336,  shows  various  drawn  plans  of 
the  fort,  dated  1755;  and  another  of  the  same 
date,  marked  no.  15.535,  is  among  the  Brit.Mus. 
MSS.  John  Montresor's  Journal  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward, in  1757,  is  in  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1S81, 
p.  14S.  lie  gives  a  profile  of  the  work  [Ibtd^ 
p.  36)- 
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regulars  were  withdrawn  to  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York  ;  and 
not  a  little  bad  blood  was  produced  by  Loudon's  demand  for  free  quar- 
ters for  the  officers.* 

The  French  had  the  advantage  in  Indian  allies ;  and  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  the  forays  of  the  prowling  savage  and  the  adventurous  scout 
over  the  territory  neighboring  to  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain  were 
checked  by  the  Knglish  as  best  they  could.  Foremost  among  their  par- 
tisans was  the  New  Hampshire  ranger,  Robert  Rogers,  whose  exploits  and 
those  of  the  Connecticut  captain,  Israel  Putnam,  fill  a  large  space  in  the 
records  of  this  savage  warfare. 


FORT  EDW.\RD.3 


The  campaign  of  the  next  year  (1757)  opened  in  March  with  an  attempt 
to  surprise  Fort  William  Henry.  The  French  under  Rigaud  came  up  on 
the  ice,  1,600  strong,  by  night.  The  surprise  failed.  They  burned,  how- 
ever, two  sloops  and  some  bateaux.  The  next  day  they  summoned  Major 
Eyre,  the  English  commander,  but  he  felt  that  his  four  hundred  men  were 
enough  to  hold  the  fort,  and  declined  to  surrender.  Rigaud  now  made  a 
feint  of  storming  the  work,  but  it  was  only  to  approach  the  storehouses, 
sawmill,  and  other  buildings  outside  the  entrenchments,  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  firing  and  then  withdrew. 

'  Parkman  |i.  p.  440'  notes  the  sources  of  this  reduced  from  actual  junrys,  1763,  published  in 
commotion.  London.    Cf.  the  plan  in  Lossing's  Field-Ii<M*k 

*  From  A  set  cf  flans  and  forts  in  Ameriea,    of  the  RcvolutioHy  i.  p.  95. 
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Montcalm,  when  he  heard  the  details,  was  not  over-pleased  ;  and  if  he 
had  had  his  way,  De  Levis  or  Bougainville  would  have  led  the  attack. 
As  it  was,  Rigaud  was  a  brother  of  the  governor,  and  Vaudreuil  was 
tenacious  of  his  superiority.  The  news  broke  in  upon  a  round  of  festivi- 
ties at  Montreal,  stayed  only  by  Lent.  At  this  season  Montcalm  prayed, 
as  he  had  before  feasted,  with  no  full  recognition  of  the  feelings  which 
Vaudreuil  entertained  for  him.  But  the  minister  in  France  knew  it,  and 
he  was  not,  perhaps,  so  ready  to  doubt  the  numbers  of  the  Knglish,  ex- 


ENVIRONS  OF  FORT  EDWARD.» 


aggerated  in  Vaudreuil's  report,  as  he  was  the  prowess  of  the  Canadians 
in  comparison  with  the  timidity  of  Montcalm  and  his  regulars,  which  was 
also  reported  to  him.  In  Montreal,  however,  the  mutual  distrust  and  dis- 
like of  the  governor  and  the  general  were  cloaked  with  a  politeness  that 
was  not  always  successful,  when  they  were  apart,  in  keeping  their  feehngs 
from  their  neighbors. 


■  From  4  set  of  pians  and  forts  iH  A 
London. 


tmil 


"*^<ys,  1763,  pubUihed  b 
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Loudon  had  resolved  on  attacking  Louisbourg,  with  the  aid  of  a  fleet 
from  England.^  Withdrawing  a  large  part  of  the  force  on  the  northern 
frontier,  he  departed  for  Halifax,  where  everything  miscarried.  But  be- 
fore he  returned  to  New  York,  crestfallen,  the  French  had  profited  by  his 
absence. 

The  English  general  had  left  the  line  of  the  approach  by  the  lakes  from 
Canada  to  be  watched  by  Webb,  who  was  at  I'ort  I-^dward,  while  Col. 
Munro,  with  a  small  force,  held  Fort  William  Henry,  at  the  head  of  Lake 


FORT  ST.  JBAN.> 


George.  This  was  the  most  advanced  post  of  the  English,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  Montcalm  had  come. 

At  Montreal  the  French  general  was  gathering  his  Indian  allies  from 
points  as  distant  as  Acadia  aod  Lake  Superior.   He  pushed  forward  his 

*  Loudon  had  to  this  end  held  meetings  with  Tille,  reflecting  probably  Loudon's  reports,  that 

the  northern  govomon  at  Boston  in  January,  **  the  public  seem  to  be  extremely  pleased  with 

and  with  the  southern  governors  at  Philadelphia  the  secrecy  and  spirit  oftllit  entefpcise.**  Creit' 

in  March,  1757.    Loudon's  correspondence  at  vilU  Corresp.,  L  201. 

this  time  is  in  the  Public  Record  Office  {Amtf^  *  After  a  plan  in  the  contemporary  Afhnoires 

ica  and  Wtst  JnditSy\o\.  Ixxxv.),  and  is  copied  sur  le  Canada,  1 749-1760,  as  published  by  the 

in  the  Parkman  MSS.    When  LouddM  left  with  Lit.  and  Hist.  Sor.  of  Oiiclwc  (r<^-imprcssion), 

his  91  transports  and  five  men-ot-war,  he  sent  1S73,  P-  93-    ^^'m  dc&cribes  the  fort  in  1749^ 

off  a  deapatdi4xMt  to  England ;  and  Jenldnsoo,  7Vm«/#,  London,  1771, 2. 8i6b 
on  the  receipt  of  the  message,  wrote  to  Gren- 
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commingled  forces,  and  they  rallied  at  Fort  St,  John  on  the  SoreL  On 
again  they  swept  in  a  fleet  of  bateaux  and  canoes  to  Ticonderoga.  They 
were  prepared  for  quick  work,  and  Montcalm  set  an  example  by  discarding 
the  luxuries  of  personal  equipments. 


FORT  WILLIAM  HENRV.» 


At  the  portage,  and  before  launching  his  flotilla  on  Lake  George,  Mont- 
calm held  a  grand  council,  and  bound  his  Indian  allies  by  a  mighty  belt  of 
wampum.  Up  the  smaller  lake  the  main  body  now  went  by  boat,  but  some 
Iroquois  allies  led  De  Levis,  with  2,5<x>  men,  along  its  westerly  bank.  The 

*  From  A  set  of  plans  and  forts  in  Anunca,  Martin's  Montcalm  et  Its  derniircs  annies  de  la 

reduced  from  actual  surveys,  1763,  published  in  colonic  Fran^aise  au  Canada,  and  in  Hough's 

London.     A  pLm  of  this  fort  is  in  the  Brit.  ed.  of  Pouchot,  p.  48. 

Mus.  MSS.,  no.  15,355,  and  various  plans  of  .\  sketch  of  the  fort  preserved  on  a  powder- 

1756  and  1757  arc  noted  in  the  King's  Maps  horn  is  cnpraved  in  Stone's  Life  of  johnsoti! 

^Brit.  Mus.),  ii.  475.     Plans  arc  also  given  in  i.  p.  553,  and  in  Holdcn's  Qucensbury,  yiS, 
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force  on  the  lake  disembarked  under  cover  of  a  point  of  land*  which  hid 
them  from  the  Enj^Hish. 

The  extent  of  the  demonstration  was  first  made  known  to  Munro  when 
the  savages  spread  out  across  the  lake  in  their  bark  canoes.  Montcalm 
soon  pushed  forward  I.a  Corne  and  De  Ltlvis  till  they  cut  the  commu- 
nications of  the  Knj^lish  with  I^irt  Kdward,  and  then  the  French  fjeneral 
began  his  approaches  from  his  own  encampment.    When  he  advanced  his 


THE  SITE  OF  FORT  WILUAM  H£NKY»  t»SU* 

lines  to  within  pjnn-shot  of  the  ramparts,  he  summoned  the  fort.  Munro 
declined  to  surrender,  hoping  for  relief  from  Webb;  but  the  timid  com- 
mander at  Fort  Edward  only  despatched  a  note  of  advice  to  make  terms. 
This  letter  was  intercepted  by  Montcalm,  who  sent  it  into  the  fort,  and  it 
induced  Munro  to  agree  to  a  capitululion. 

On  the  9th  of  August  the  luiglish  retired  to  the  entrenched  camp,  and 
the  French  entered  the  fort.  Munro's  men  were  to  be  escorted  to  Fort 
Edward,  being  allowed  their  private  effects,  and  were  not  to  serve  against 
the  French  for  eighteen  months.  Montcalm  took  the  precaution  to  ex- 
plain the  terms  to  his  Indian  allies,  and  received  their  seeming  assent ; 
but  the  savages  got  at  the  English  rum,  and,  with  passions  roused,  they 
fell  the  next  day  upon  the  prisoners.  Despite  all  exertions  of  Montcalm 
and  the  more  honorable  of  his  officers,  many  were  massacred  or  carried 

^  From  a  skctcli  madu  in  iS«;f.    The  fort  was  huilt.  seen  hp^•ond  the  water.    The  wnv  to  the 

on  the  bluli  at  the  left,  now  the  position  of  the  entrenched  camp  started  along  the  gravelly  Ijcach 

Fort  William  Henry  hotel.  Montcalm's  trenches  in  the  foregrmmd,  towards  tlw  spectator, 
were  where  the  modem  village  of  Caldwell  is 
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off,  SO  that  the  line  of  march  became  a  disorderly  rout,  beyond  all  con- 
trol of  the  escort,  and  lost  itself  in  the  woods.  Not  more  than  six  hun- 
dred in  a  body  reached  Fort  Edward,  but  many  others  later  straggled  in. 
Another  portion,  which  Montcalm  rescued  from  the  clutch  of  the  Indians, 
was  subsequently  sent  in  under  a  strong  escort. 

The  French  destroyed  the  fort,  throwing  the  bodies  of  the  slain  on  the 
fire  which  was  made  of  its  timber,  and,  lading  their  boats  with  the  muni- 


ATTACK  ON  FOKT  WILLIAM  HENRY.l 


'  From  .4  set  of  plans  and  forts  in  Amfrica, 
reJtued  from  actu<tl  surveys,  1763,  published  in 
London. 

Key.  —  .A, dock.  B,  garden.  C.  Fort  William 
Henry.  D,  morass.  E,  French  first  battery  of 
nine  guns  and  two  mortars.  F,  French  second 
batter)' of  ten  guns  and  three  mortars.  G,  French 
approaches.  H,  two  intended  batteries.  I,  land- 
in!?-place  of  French  artiller\'.  K,  Montcalm's 
camp,  with  main  body.  L,  Dc  Levis' camp,  with 
regulars  and  Canadians.  M,  De  la  Corne,  with 
Canadians  and  Indians.  N,  where  the  F.nglish 
first  encamped.  O,  bridge  over  morass.  P,  Eng- 
lish entrenchments,  where  Fort  George  later 
stood. 

Cf.  the  plans  in  Parkman's  Montcalm  and 


Wolfe,  i.  494,  and  in  Palmer's  Liike  Chjini plain, 
p.  73,  based  on  this,  and  the  reproduction  of  it 
in  Bancroft's  United  States,  orig.  cd.,  iv.  p.  263. 
There  is  a  rough  contemporary  sketch  given  in 
J.  \.  Stoughton's  IVindsor  Farms,  1SS4.  >hiiw- 
ing  the  lines  of  the  attacking  force,  and  endorsed, 
"  Taken  Oct.  22,  1757,  by  John  Stoughton." 
Thcrc  is  another  large  plan  of  the  attack  pre- 
served in  the  New  York  State  Library,  and  this 
is  given  in  the  M  Y.  Col.  Does.,  x.  602.  Martin, 
De  Montealm  en  Canada,  p.  81,  gives  a  "Plan 
du  siigc  dc  Fort  George  [William  Menn.-  was 
often  so  called  by  the  French]  drcsse  par  Fer- 
ncsic  dc  Vcsour  le  12  Septembrc,  1757."  pre- 
served in  the  Depdt  des  Fortifications  des  Colo 
nies,  no.  516,  at  Parist. 
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Hons  and  plunder,  they  followed  the  savages,  who  had  already  started  on 
their  way  to  Montreal 


PORT  AT  GKRMAN  FLATS^ 


J  After  a  plan  in  the  Doc.  Hist.  New  York^  ii. 
732.  In  Benton's  Herkimer  County^^.  53,  is  also 
a  ''plan  and  profile  of  the  entrenched  works 


rnund  Ilarkcmcr's  house  at  y«  German  Flal% 
1756."   Cf.  Sit  of  Flam,  etc,  no,  13. 
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Loudon  reached  New  York  on  the  last  of  August,^  but  he  had  already 
heard  of  the  Lake  George  disaster  from  a  despatch-boat  which  met  him 
on  the  way.  On  landing  he  learned  from  Albany  that  Montcalm  had  re- 
tired. Webb,  who  was  much  perplexed  with  the  hordes  of  militia  which 
all  too  late  began  to  pour  in  upon  him,  was  now  bold  enough  to  think  there 
was  no  use  of  retreating  to  the  passes  of  the  Hudson.  The  necessity  of 
allowing  the  Canadians  to  gather  their  crops,  as  well  as  Montcalm's  inabil- 
ity to  transport  his  cannon,  had  influenced  that  general  to  retreat.  At 
Montreal  he  learned  the  stories  of  the  fiendish  cruelty  practised  upon  their 
prisoners  by  the  Indians  who  had  preceded  him,  and  who  had  not  been 
restrained  by  Vaudreuil,  —  so  Bougainville  said  ;  for  the  governor's  policy 
of  buying  some  of  the  captives  with  brandy  led  to  the  infuriation  which 
wreaked  itself  on  the  rest. 

The  campaign  closed  in  November  with  an  attack  on  the  post  at  Ger- 
man Fiats,  a  settlement  of  Palatine  Germans,  by  a  scouting  body  of  French 
and  Indians  under  one  of  Vaudreuil's  Canadians,  Heletre.  Everything  dis- 
appeared in  the  havoc,  which  a  detachment  sent  by  Colonel  Townshend 
from  Fort  Herkimer,  not  far  off,  was  powerless  to  check.  Before  Lord 
Howe,  with  a  larger  force  from  Schenectady,^  could  reach  the  scene,  the 
French  had  departed. 

The  winter  of  1757-58  at  Montreal  and  Quebec  passed  with  the  usual 
oflficial  gayety  and  bureaucratic  peculation.  The  passions  of  war  were  only 
aroused  as  occasional  stories  of  rapine  and  scalps  came  in  from  the  borders. 
Good  hearty  rejoicing  took  place,  however,  in  March,  over  the  report  that 
a  scouting  party  from  Ticonderoga  had  encountered  Rogers,  and  that  the 
dreaded  partisan  had  been  killed  and  his  followers  annihilated.  The  last 
part  of  the  story  was  too  true,  but  Rogers  had  escaped,  leaving  behind  his 
coat,  which  he  had  thrown  off  in  the  fray,  and  in  its  pocket  was  his  com- 
mission, the  capture  of  which  had  given  rise  to  the  belief  in  his  death. 
Meanwhile,  on  the  English  side  a  new  spirit  of  control  was  preparing  to 
give  unaccustomed  vigor  to  the  coming  campaign.  In  England's  darkest 
hour  William  Pitt  had  come  to  power,  thrown  up  by  circumstances.  He 
was  trusted  in  the  country's  desperation,  and  proved  himself  capable  of  im- 
parting a  momentum  that  all  British  movements  had  lacked  since  the  war 
began    He  developed  his  plans  for  America,  and  made  his  soldiers  and 


1  Bancroft  and  those  who  follow  him,  taking 
their  cue  from  Smith  (Hist,  of  New  York),  say 
that  Loudon  "proposed  to  encamp  on  I^ng 
Island  for  the  defence  of  the  continent."  Park- 
man  (ii.  p.  2)  points  out  that  this  is  Smith's  per- 
version of  a  statement  of  Loudon  that  he  should 
disembark  on  that  island  if  head  winds  prevented 
his  entering  New  York  bay,  when  he  returned 
from  Halifax.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  cur- 
rent apprehension  of  a  certain  ridiculousness  in 
all  of  Loudon's  movements.    It  induced  [ohn 


Adams  to  believe  even  then  that  the  colonics 
could  get  on  better  without  England  than  with 
her.  Cf.  the  John  AJatus  and  M^rcy  Warren 
Letters  {Mass.  Jiist.  Soc.  Collections),  p.  339. 

*  Plans  of  the  fort  and  settlement  at  Schenec- 
tady during  the  war  arc  in  Jonathan  Pearson's 
Schetuctaiiy  Patent  (1883),  pp.  311,  316,  32S: 
namely,  one  of  the  fort,  by  the  Rev.  John  Millet 
(1695),  from  an  original  in  the  British  Museum; 
another  of  the  town  (about  1750-60);  and  still 
another  (176S). 
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sailors  spring  to  their  work.  Loudon  was  recalled.  The  provincial  officer 
was  made  the  equal  of  the  regular,  by  conferring  upon  him  the  same  right 
of  seniority  by  conirnission.  The  whole  colonial  service  felt  that  they  were 
thereby  made  equal  sharers  of  the  honors  as  well  as  of  the  burdens  of  the 
times  Pitt  put  his  finger  upon  the  three  vulnerable  gaps  in  the  French 
panoply.  '  He  would  reach  Quebec  by  .taking  I.ouisbijurg  ;  and  singling 
out  a  stubborn  colonel  wiio  had  sh<ju'n  his  mettic  m  Germany,  he  made  him 
Major-Gencral  Amherst,  and  se;.t  limi  with  a  licet  to  take  Louisbourg,  as 
we  may  see  in  another  chapter,"  Circumstances,  or  a  mischance  in  judg- 
ment, made  him  retain  Abercrombie  for  the  Crown  Point  campaign,  but  a 
better  decision  named  Brigadier  John  Forbes  to  attack  Fort  Duquesne.  It 
belongs  to  this  place  to  tell  the  story  of  these  last  two  campaigns. 

In  June,  Abercrombie  had  assembled  at  the  head  of  Lake  George  a  force 
of  15,000  men,  of  whom  6,000  were  regulars,  Montcalm  was  at  Ticonde< 
roga  with  scarce  a  quarter  as  many  ;  but  Vaudreuil  was  tardily  sending  for- 
ward some  scant  reinforcements  under  De  Levis.  The  French  general  got 
tidings  early  in  July  of  the  embarkation  in  England,' but  had  done  nothing 
up  to  that  time  to  protect  his  army,  which  was  lying  on  the  peninsula  of 
Ticonderoga,  mainly  outside  the  fort  In  fact,  he  was  at  a  loss  what  to 
do  ;  no  help  had  reached  him,  and  the  approaching  army  was  too  numerous 
to  hope  for  success.  Hc  thought  of  retreating  to  Crown  Point,  but  some 
of  his  principal  officers  opposed  it.  He  now  began  a  breastwork  of  logs 
on  the  high  ground  before  the  fort.  and.  felling  the  trees  within  musket 
range,  he  covered  the  ground  with  a  dense  barrier. 

All  the  while,  the  ICnglish  were  in  a  heydey  of  assurance.  Pitt  was  wait^ 
ing  anxiously  in  London  for  the  first  tidings.    Abercrombie,  now  a  man  of 


fifty-two  years,  did  not  altogether  inspire  confidence.  His  heavy  build  and 
lethargic  temperament  made  lf)okers-on  call  him  "aged."  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  proud  expectation  of  success  from  the  \  igorous,  comjianionable  Earl 
Howe,  the  brigadier  next  in  command,  whom  Pitt  hoped  to  prove  the  real 
commander,  because  of  the  trust  which  Abercrombie  put  in  him.  On  the 
5th  of  July  the  immense  flotilla,  which  bore  the  English  army  and  its  train, 
started  down  Lake  George.  To  a  spectator  It  completely  deadened  the 
glare  of  the  water  for  miles  away.  The  next  morning  at  daybreak  the  army 
was  passing  Rogers'  Slide,  whence  a  French  party  under  Lang)^  watched 
them.  By  noon  it  had  disembarked  at  the  extreme  north  end  of  Lake 
George,  and  near  the  river  conducting  to  Ticonderoga  they  built  an  en* 
trenchment,  to  protect  their  bateaux.  Rogers,  with  his  rangers,  was  sent 
into  the  woods  to  lead  the  way,  while  the  army  followed ;  but  the  dense- 
ness  of  the  forest  soon  brought  the  column  into  confusioa  Meanwhile^ 

^  ChaiMer  viL 
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the  French  party  under  Langy,  finding  the  English  had  got  between  them 
and  their  main  body,  endeavored  to  pass  around  the  head  of  the  English 

column,  and,  in  doing 
so,  got  equally  confused 
in  the  thickness  of  the 
wood,  and  suddenly  en- 
countered that  part  of 
the  English  force  where 
Lord  Howe  and  Major 
Putnam  were.  A  skir- 
mish ensued,  Howe 
fell,^  and  the  army  was 
practically  without  a 
head.  Rogers,  who 
was  in  advance,  turned 
back  upon  Langy,  and 
few  of  the  Frenchmen 
escaped. 

In  the  morning  Aber- 
crombie  withdrew  the 
army  to  the  landing. 
Bradstreet,  with  his  wa- 
termen, having  rebuilt 
the  bridges  destroyed 
by  the  French,  the  orig- 
inal intention  of  skirt- 
ing the  river  on  the  west  was  abandoned,  and  the  army  now  started  to 
follow  the  ordinary  portage  across  the  loop  of  the  river,  which  held  the 
rapids.  The  French  had  already  deserted  their  positions  at  either  end 
of  this  portage.  At  the  northerly  end,  near  a  saw-mill,  the  English  gen- 
eral halted  his  army.  He  was  at  one  base-corner  of  the  triangular  pen- 
insula of  which  Ticonderoga  w-as  the  ape.x.  He  had  now  to  encounter, 
not  far  from  the  fort,  the  entrenchment  which  Montcalm  was  busily  con- 
structing out  of  the  forest-trees  which  had  been  laid  along  its  front  as  by 
a  hurricane.  Scorning  all  measures  which  might  have  spared  his  army 
great  losses,  and  thoughtless  of  movements  which  could  have  intercepted 
Montcalm's  reinforcements,^  the  English  general  undertook,  from  the  dis- 

^  Hutchinson  (iii.  71)  represents  that  Howe,  impression  made  by  Howe's  character  on  the  Col- 
in the  confusion,  may  have  been  killed  by  his  onists,  sec  Mrs.  Gran^  Amtriean  Loiiy,  Wil- 
own  men.  On  Howe's  burial  at  Albany,  and  the  son's  ed.,  p.  222. 

identification  of  his  remains  many  years  after,  •  A bcrcrombie's  engineer  sur\'eyed  the  French 

see   Lossing's  Schuyler,  i.  p.  155;  Watson's  works  from  an  opposite  hill,  and  pronounced  it 

County  of  Esjex,  88.    He  was  buried  under  St.  practicable  to  carr^*  them  by  assault.  Stark, 

Peter's  Church.   Cf.  Lossing,  in  Harjxr'i  Mag.,  with  a  better  knowledge  of  such  works,  de- 

xiv.  453.  murrcd ;  but  his  opinions  had  no  weight.  A 

'  From  an  engraving  in  Entick's  Hist,  of  the  view  of  the  field  of  A  bcrcrombie's  defeat  is 

Late  IVttr,  3d  ed.,  1765,  vol.  iii.  p.  209.    For  the  given  in  Gay,  Pop.  Hist.  U.  S.,  iii.  299. 
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tant  mill,  to  direct  repeated  assaults  in  front.  His  soldiers  made  a  deadly 
push  through  the  entanglements  of  the  levelled  trees  and  against  the  bar- 
ricade, behind  which  the  defenders  were  almost  wholly  protected.  He 
could  have  done  nothing  to  help  Montcalm  so  much.  The  stores  of  the 
French  were  sufficient  for  eight  days  onlv.  and  the  chief  dread  of  the 
French  general  was  that  Abercrombie  would  cut  his  communications  with 


TICONDEROGA,  1851. 


Crown  Point.  As  it  was,  Dc  L^vis,  with  a  considerable  force,  arrived  in 
the  night.  Sir  William  Johnson  and  some  Indians  opened  fire  in  the  morn- 
ing across  the  river  from  the  sides  of  Mount  Defiance  ;  but  accomplished 
nothing,  and  took  no  further  part  in  the  day's  work.  About  noon  the  attack 
began  in  front,  and  all  daylong  —  now  here,  now  there  —  the  French  re- 
pelled assaults  which  showed  prodigies  of  valor  and  brought  no  reward. 
Some  rafts,  with  cannon  sent  by  Abercrombie  to  enfilade  the  French  line, 
were  driven  back  by  the  guns  of  the  fort.  At  twilight  the  cruel  work 
ceased.  Abercrombie  had  lost  nearly  2,cxx)  men,  and  Montcalm  short  of 
400. 

Montcalm  was  still  anxious.  He  knew  that  Abercrombie  had  cannon, 
and  had  not  used  them.    The  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  the  £ng- 

*  After  a  sketch  made  in           The  ruins  o{  dians  were  posted  during  Abcrcrombie's  attack. 

Ticonderoga  and  the  landing-wharf  arc  seen  on  At  its  base  is  the  outlet  leading  to  Lake  George, 

the  right  Th«  high  hill  on  the  left  is  Mount  The  ruins  in  the  foreground  are  a  part  ot  Fort 

Defiance*  on  whoie  aide  Johnaon  and  his  In-  IndependenoCi 
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lish  general  would  be  to  occupy  the  night  in  bringing  the  cannon  up.  In 
the  morning  Montcalm  sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  and  it  was  found  that  the 


\  E..AMi'u/i/uin  over  fo<}km4f  the  Fort. 

G.lVht-r,'  (fir  Jrmv  /.{V  t/tf  7  •** 
\\StmMUJUl\iIl.{Tfu  oiirptuv rL.ru/nm 

K  /fW  /5lr  Jrmy  fay  che  tf  f* 
\^1Vfurtt/uArn{Vte/JinwUh  4^t>r/'tfir 

^Tiffn\:.mJLorii Hone  Wt^JCi//>/ 
'iHLT/u  AmiY  rruxrtJur^  m  four  Ccltunne. 

O.San  mU  Creek . 


\ 


Xjlice  Geor 


ABERCKOMblEs  ATIACK  ON  TICON  DKKCJGA,  1758.1 


*  From  k\\tiOVL*^  Remtmbraneer,  London,  1778, 
whrre  it  is  called  "  Sketch  of  Ciieondcroga  or 
Ticondcro^a,  taken  00  the  spot  by  an  English 
officer,  in  1759. " 


A  plan  of  the  approaches  and  attack  by  Lieut 
Meyer,  of  the  60th  regt.,  is  given  in  Parkman, 
ii.  p.  94.  Cf.  other  plans  in  Bancroft,  orig.  ed, 
iv. ;  Palmer's  Lake  Champlain,  p.  79,  etc. 
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English,  still  13,000  strong,  had  reembarked,  and  all  the  signs  showed  the 
great  precipitancy  of  their  flight. 

The  French  general  could  well  rejoice,  but  he  exaggerated  his  enemy's 


HEAD  OF  TBE  RIFEH     L  AITRENCE 


FORT  FKONTEN.\C. 


Strength  to  25,000  and  their  losses  to  5,000,  which  last  was  considerably 
more  than  the  victor's  whole  force. 

Abercrombie  apparently  magnified  beyond  belief  an  enemy  whom  he  had 


M.  D'Hagucs  sent  to  the  Marshal  de  Helle 
Isle  on  account  of  the  situation  of  Fort  Caril- 
lon [Ticonderoga]  and  its  approaches,  dated  at 
the  fort,  May  l,  175S,  which  is  printed  (in  trans- 
lation) in  N.  V.  Co/.  Docs.,  x.  707;  and  in  the 
s.-iTne,  p.  720,  is  another  description  by  M.  de 
I'ont  Ic  Roy,  French  cngineer-in-chief. 

The  condition  of  the  fort  at  the  time  of  Aber- 
crombie's  attack  in  1758  is  well  represented  by 
maps  and  plans.  Cf.  the  plan  of  this  date  in 
the  iV.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  X.  721 ;  and  the  French 
plan  noted  in  the  dital.  of  the  Library  of  Par- 
liament  (Toronto,  1858),  p.  162 1,  no.  86.  Bonne- 
chose  [Moitti-alm  et  le  Canada,  p.  91)  gives  a 
French  plan,  "  ISataillc  dc  Carillon,  d'apris  un 
Plan  inedit  de  I'epoque."  Jeffer>s  engraved  a 
Plan  of  town  and  fort  of  Carillon  at  Tycondiroga, 


with  the  attaek  made  by  the  British  army  com- 
manded by  General  Abercrombie,  8  July,  1758, 
which  Jefferys  later  included  in  his  General 
Topoff.  of  North  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
London,  1768,  no.  38.  Martin,  De  Montcalm  en 
Canada,  p.  12S,  follows  Jefferys' draft.  Hough 
in  his  edition  of  Pouchot,  p.  108,  gives  the  plan 
of  the  attack  as  it  appeared  in  Afante's  ///>/.  of 
the  Late  War,  London,  1772,  p.  144;  and  fmm 
this  it  is  reproduced  in  the  N.  V.  Col.  Does.,  x. 
726. 

1  From  A  set  of  plans  and  forts  in  America, 
reduced  from  actual  surx'cys,  1763,  published  in 
London.  The  fort  was  at  the  modern  Kings- 
ton, Canada.  There  is  a  view  or  plan  of  it  in 
Mimoires  sur  les  affaires  du  Canada,  1749-60, 
p.  115. 
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not  seen,  and  went  up  the  lake  in  trepidation,  lest  he  should  be  pursued. 
Safe  on  his  old  camping-ground  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  he  made  haste 
to  entrench  himself,  while  Montcalm,  lucky  to  escape  as  he  did,  prepared 
for  a  new  campaign  by  rebuilding  his  lines.  So  the  two  armies  still 
watched  each  other  at  a  safe  distance.* 

Montcalm  for  a  while  tried  to  harass  the  English  communications  with 
Fort  Edward,  by  sending  out  his  leading  partisan,  IMarin  :  but  Rogers  was 
more  than  his  match,  and  gave  the  F.nglish  general  some  grains  of  com- 
fort by  his  successes.  Putnam,  however,  was  captured  and  carried  to  Can- 
ada. Meanwhile,  much  greater  relief  came  to  the  army's  spirits  in  Sep- 
tember when  the  news  of  Bradstreet's  success  at  F'ort  Frontenac  reached 
them. 

A  council  of  war  had  forced  Abercrombie  to  give  Bradstreet  3»ooo  men, 
and  with  these  he  made  his  way  to  Oswego,  whence,  towards  the  end  of 
August,  hts  whale-boats  and  bateaux  pushed  out  upon  the  lake,  and  in 
three  days  he  was  before  Frontenac.  The  fort  quickly  surrendered.  Brad- 
street  levelled  it,  ruined  seven  armed  vessels*  put  as  much  of  the  plun- 
der as  he  could  carry  on  two  others,  and  returned  to  Oswego  unmolested* 
Here  he  landed  his  booty,  destroyed  the  vessels,  and  the  French  naval 
power  on  Ontario  was  at  an  end.  He  began  his  march  for  Albany,  and, 
passing  the  great  carrying  place  where  Brigadier  Stanwix  was  building  a 
fort  for  the  protection  of  the  vaUey,  left 
there  a  thousand  men  for  its  garrison. 
In  October  Amherst  came  overland  from 
Boston,  with  some  of  his  victorious  regi- 
ments from  Louisbourg.  It  was  too  late 
for  further  campaigning;  and  each  side 
left  garrisons  at  their  camps,  and  retired  to  winter  quarters. 

>  When  Pitt  heard  of  Abercrombie's  defeat  sioas  on  my  mind,  without,  however,  depriving 
be  wrote  to  Grenville :  "  I  own  tbb  news  has  me  of  great  hopes  for  the  remaining  campaign.** 
nmk  my  spirits,  and  left  very  painful  imprcs-    Gremrittt  Corrtspmdtnc€t  i.  262. 


Note. — The  annexed  map  is  from  Mante's 
Hist,  ef  the  Late  War,  Lond.,  1 77 2.  A  map  of 
the  lake,  from  surveys  made  in  1762,  is  given  in 
Parkman,  i.  385.  It  is  also  reproduced  in  De 
rc\  -tt  r's  Wilson's  Orderly  Book. 

Holden  (Mi/.  Qmtmbury^  302,  303)  mentions 
•everal  MS.  maps  of  Lake  George  of  this  period* 
preaerved  in  the  State  Library  at  Albany.  A 
map  of  the  military  roads  (1759)  from  the  Hud- 
son to  Lalce  George  is  given  in  Ibid.,  p.  341. 

There  is  in  the  A'  K  CW.  DtKs.,  x.  721,  a 
sketch  map  copied  from  an  original  in  the  Ar- 
chives de  la  Guerre  at  Paris,  called  Frontiers  du 
tac  Sr.  Saertment,  1758, 8  fillet.  It  shows  Lake 

Champliin  from  !)cIo\v  Crown  Point,  together 

with  Lake  George  and  the  country  towards  Al* 
banyi  marking  the  routes^  forts,  etc. 


C£.  the  section  giving  Lake  George  in  Jcfferys' 
Map  of  thi  most  inhabited  fart  <f  .SW,'  Eni^and^ 
published  November  29,  1755.  and  contained  in 
liis  Gener^  Tbp^ra^ky  tf  ihrth  America  and 
the  H'lSf  Ttidii  i.  T.ond..  1768,  no.  37  ;  and  the  sep- 
arate map  of  Lake  George,  1756,  in  Saycr  and 
Bennet's  American  Military  Pockd  Attas,  1776. 
This  I  suppose  to  be  the  survey  made  in  1756  by 
Captain  Jackson,  of  which  a  tracing  is  given  in 
F.  B.  Hough's  ed.  of  Rogers's  Journals^  Albany, 
1883.  The  map  in  Gay's  Pef,  Hist.  U.  iiL 
28.},  i.s  a  modern  nnc. 

Views  of  historic  interest  on  Laite  George,  by 
T.  A.  Richards,  are  given  in  Hdrpet't  iUSv**  viL 
161. 
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The  destruction  of  Frontenac  and  the  French  fleet  on  Ontario  had  cut 
off  Fort  Duquesne  from  its  sources  of  supply,  and  to  the  substantial,  if  not 
brilliant,  success  of  Brigadier  John  Forbes  ^  we  must  now  turn.  It  is  a 
story  of  a  stubborn  Scotch  purpose.  Forbes  had  no  dash,  and  purposely 
dallied  with  the  forming  and  marching  of  his  army  to  weary  the  Indian 
allies  of  the  French,  and  to  secure  time  to  gain  over  all  of  the  savages 
that  he  could.  The  English  general  got  upon  his  route  by  June,  but  soon 
fell  sick,  and  was  carried  through  the  marches  in  a  litter  ;  but  he  breasted 
every  discomfort  and  harassing  complexity  of  the  details,  which  he  had  to 
manage  almost  in  every  particular,  wit-h  a  courage  that  might  have  done 
credit  to  a  man  in  vigor.    He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  open  a  new  road 


FORT  STANWIX." 


1  Most  of  the  WTiters,  following  Bancroft,  call 
him  Jost-ph  Forbes ;  and  Bancroft  lets  that  name 
stand  in  his  Hnal  revision. 

From  A  set  of  plans  and  ftyrts  in  America^ 
reducid  from  actual  surtrvs,  1763, "published  in 
London.  The  Cata/.  of  t/ic  Kinifs  Maps  (Hrit. 
Mus.),  ii.  354-55,  shows  drawn  plans  (175S,  1759, 
1764)  of  Fort  .Stanwix,  built  by  I.  Williams, 
engineer. 

A  large  map  of  the  neighborhood  of  Fort 
Stanwix  is  in  the  Doc.  Hist.  Nov  York  (iv.  p. 
324),  with  a  plan  of  the  fort  itself  {p.  327),  ac- 
companied by  a  paper  on  the  history  of  the 
iort.  A  map  of  the  siege  of  the  fort,  presented  to 


Col.  Ganscvoort  by  L.  Flury,  is  given  with  a  plan 
of  the  modern  city  of  Rome  superposed,  in  Dr. 
Hough's  ed.  of  Pouehot,  i.  207.  Cf.  the  chap- 
ter on  Fort  Schuyler  (Stanwix)  in  Bogg's  Pio- 
neers of  Utica,  1S77,  The  fort  was  originally 
called  Fort  Williams.  It  was  begun  on  Julv  23, 
1758,  by  Hrig.-Gctt.  John  Stanwix.  Cf.  note  on 
Stanwix  in  .V.  Y.  Coi.  Does.,  vii.  280. 

TIiL-rc  is  in  Harvard  College  library  a  copy  of 
a  MS.  journal  of  Knsign  Moses  Dorr,  from  May 
25  to  Oct.  28,  1758,  including  an  account  of  the 
building  of  Fort  Stanwix-  The  original  MS. 
was  in  1848  in  the  possession  of  Lyman  WaU 
kins,  of  Walpole,  N.  H. 
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over  the  mountains  more  direct  than  Braddock's.  Lieutenaiu-Culonel 
Henry  Bouquet,  a  Swiss  officer  ul  the  Ku)al  .Ynicricans,  sustained  him  in 
this  purpose  ;  but  Washington  argued  £or  the  older  route,  —  not  without 
inciting  some  distrust,  for  Forbes  was  not  blind  to  the  rival  interests  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  suspected  that  Washington  was  influenced 
by  a  greater  loyalty  for  bis  colony  than  for  the  common  cause. 

Forbes  did  not  fail,  however,  to  recognize  the  young  Virginian's  merit 
In  the  kind  of  warfare  which  was  before  them ;  and  there  exists  in  Wash- 
ington's hand  a  plan  of  a  line  of  march  for  forces  in  a  forest,  with  dia- 
grams for  throwing  the  line  into  order  of  battle,  which  Forbes  had  re- 
quested him  to  make.1  Braddock's  defeat  was  not  lost  on  Forbes,  and  in 
his  marches  and  preparations  he  availed  himself  of  all  the  arts  of  woodcraft 
and  partisanship  which  Washington  could  teach  him.  He  did  not,  never- 
theless, have  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  provincials  in  his  train,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  some  of  their  higher  officers,  they  were,  no  doubt,  a  sorry 
set.  As  he  pushed  on  he  established  fortified  posts  for  supplies  ;  but  all 
the  help  he  ought  to  have  got  from  his  quartermaster-general,  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  stood  him  in  poor  stead,  for  that  officer  was  "  a  very  odd  man," 
and  only  added  to  his  general's  perplexities.  The  advice  of  Washinj^ton 
about  taking  the  other  route  had  so  far  unsettled  Forbes's  faith  in  him, 
that,  though  he  told  his  subordinates  among  the  advance  to  consult  with 
the  Virginia  colonel,  it  might  not  be  best,  he  suggested,  to  follow  his  advice. 
While  the  march  went  on  he  had  little  success  in  attaching  some  Chero- 
kees  and  Catawbas,  for  they  stayed  no  longer  than  the  gifts  hold  out.  An 
occasional  scout  brouglu  him  intelligence  of  the  enemy,  and  he  felt  that 
their  numbers  were  not  great,  and  that  the  weariness  of  delays  would 
drive  the  Indian  allies  of  the  l>ench  into  desertion,  —  as  it  did. 

At  Raystown  he  built  Fort  Bedford,  to  protect  his  supplies,  and  pushed 
on  to  Loyalhannon*  Creek,  and  there  founded  his  last  depot,  fifty  miles 
away  from  Duquesne. 

In  August  Forbes  was  planning  for  a  general  convention  with  the  In* 
dians  at  Easton.  The  treaty  of  the  previous  year  had  secured  the  Dela- 
wares  and  Shawanoes,  and  a  further  conference  had  been  held  with  them 
in  April*  Sir  William  Johnson  was  bullied,  as  Forbes  says,  into  bringing 
into  the  compact  the  eastern  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations,  while  other  in- 
fluences induced  the  Senecas  and  the  western  tribes  also  to  join,  despite 
the  labors  of  Joncaire  to  retain  them  in  the  French  interests.  The  chief 
difficulty  was  to  inspire  the  Ohio  Indians  with  a  distrust  of  the  French ; 
while  the  failure  of  French  presents,  thanks  to  British  cruisers  on  the 
ocean,  was  banning  to  dispose  them  for  a  changCi   A  Moravian  brother, 

>  This  iMperin  £sc«inii]e  is  in  a  volvme  called  crtfii  Loyal  Hannan,  Irvit^;  Loyal  Hannin^ 

Monuments  of  Washi>!:^1r}i's  Piztriotism  (1841).  Warburton. 

A  portion  of  it  is  reproduced,  but  not  in  fac-  '  The  original  MS.  report  of  this  conference 

■imile,  in  Sparks'  WasMingtcH,  ii.  314.  appears  in  a  sale  catalogue  of  Bai^  ft  Co, 

%  Loyalhannon,  Farkman  ;  Loyal  Hauna,  An*-  N.  Y.,  1854,  no.  1309. 
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Christian  Frederick  Post,  was  sent  to  the  tribes  on  a  hazardous  mission, 
and  his  confidence  and  fearlessness  carried  him  through  it  alive ;  for  he  had 
to  confront  French  officers  at  the  conferences,  one  of  which  was  held  dose 
by  Fort  Duquesne.  As  a  result  of  his  mission,  the  convention  of  the  allied 
tribes  which  met  the  English  at  Easton  in  October  decided  confidently 
to  send  a  wampum  bdt»  in  the  name  of  both  the  whites  and  the  red  men, 
to  the  Ohio  Indians,  and  Post,  with  an  escort^  was  commissioned  to  bear 
it,  the  party  setting  out  from  Loyalhannon.  It  became  a  struggle  for 
persuasion  between  the  English  messenger  and  a  French  officer,  who  again 
confronted  Post  and  offered  the  Indians  a  belt  of  wampum  of  his  owa 
The  French  won  the  young  warriors;  but  Post  impressed  the  sages  of 
the  Indian  councils,  and  the  old  men  carried  the  day,.  The  overtures  of 
peace  from  the  English  were  accepted,  and  this  happened  notwithstanding 
that  the  garrison  of  Duquesne  had  but  just  badly  used  a  reconnoitring 
party  of  the  English  under  Major  Grant,  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders. 

It  was  a  success  oi  forest  diplomacy  that  encouraged  and  rendered  de- 
spondent the  respective  sides.  The  French  scouting  parties  were  hanging 
about  Loyalhannon,  while  the  little  army  at  Duquesne  kept  dwindling 
under  the  prospect  of  famine,  now  that  Braclstrett's  raid  on  I'rontenac 
had  checked  their  supplies.  A  rough  and  weltenng  October  made  the 
bringini:;^  up  of  provisions  very  difficult  for  the  EngHsh,  and  their  weak- 
ening general  found  his  time,  on  his  litter,  disagreeably  spent,  as  he  says, 
"between  business  and  medicine;"  but  in  early  Xovember  he  himself 
reached  Loyalhannon.  He  would  have  stopped  here  for  winter  quarters, 
but  scouts  brought  in  word  that  the  French  were  defenceless  ;  so  a  force 
was  hurriedly  pushed  forward  in  light  order,  which,  when  it  reached 
Turkey  Creek,  heard  a  heavy  boom  to  the  west  It  was  the  explosion  of 
the  French  mines,  as  the  garrison  of  Duquesne  blew  up  the  fort  and 
fled. 

Forbes  hutted  a  portion  of  his  troops  within  a  stockade,  which  he  called 
Pittsburg,  and  early  in  December  bc^n  his  march 
eastward.  The  debilitated  general  reached  Philadel- 
phia, but  died  in  March.    Few  campaigns  were  ever 
conducted  so  successfully  from  a  litter  of  pain. 
The  winter  of  1758-59  was  an  unquiet  one  in  Canada.   Vaudreuil  and 

Montcalm  disputed  over  the 
results  of  the  last  campaign, 
and  the  governor  was  doing 
all  he  could  to  make  the  home 
government  believe  that  Mont- 
calm neither  deserved,  nor  could  profit  by,  success.  All  his  intrigue  to 
induce  the  general's  recall  only  resulted  in  the  ministry  sending  him 
orders  to  defer  to  Montcalm  in  all  matters  affecting  the  war. 

There  was  never  more  need  of  strong  counsel  in  Canada  The  <ins' 
conadc  of  Vaudreuil  had  reached  the  limit  of  its  purpose.    The  plunder 
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by  officials,  both  of  the  people  and  of  the  king,  was  an  enormity  that  could 
not  last  much  longer.    It  seemed  to  the  wisest  that  food  and  reinforce- 


GENERAL  AMHERST.l 


*  From  an  engraving  in  John  Knox's  Histori- 
tal  Journal  of  the  Cam/<ittgns  itt  North  America 
(1757-60).  London,  1769.  There  is  also  an  en- 
graving in  Entick's  Hist,  of  the  Late  IVar,  iv. 
129. 

Reynolds  painted  three  likenesses  of  Amherst, 
and  sketched  a  fourth  one,  begun  May,  1765,  and 
finished  February,  176S,  which  gave  his  army  in 


the  background,  passing  the  rapids  of  the  St. 


Lawrence.  This  was  cng 
James  Watson,  (fiamilt 
of  Reynolds,  pp.  i,  163;  J 
zolint  Portraits,  London, 
iv.  14S8;  Mass.  Hist.  Sot. 
Cab.  M.  H.  Sac.,  p.  45.) 
1717,  and  died  in  1797. 


raved  in  mezzotint  by 
on's  Engraved  IVorks 
.  C.  Smith's  Brit.  Met- 
1S78-83,  iii.  1008,  and 

Proe.y  vii.  lOl ;  Catai. 

Amherst  was  born  in 
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ments,  and  those  in  no  small  amounts,  could  alone  save  Canada,  unless, 
indeed,  some  kind  of  a  peace  could  be  settled  upon  in  Europe.  To  claim 
help  and  to  learn,  Bougainville  and  Doreil  were  sent  to  France.  Nothing 
they  said  could  gain  much  but  what  was  easily  given,  —  promotion  in  rank 
to  Montcalm  and  the  rest.  They  represented  that  the  single  purpose 
which  now  animated  the  Knglish  colonies  was  quite  a  different  thing  from 
the  old  dissensions  among  them,  the  existence  of  which  had  favored  the 
French  in  the  past    The  demand  in  Europe  was,  however,  inexorable ;  and 


FORT  PITT  OK  FITT>H(>I  KG.» 


all  that  France  could  promise  was  a  few  hundred  men  and  a  campaign's  sup- 
plies of  munitions.  In  the  spring  of  1759  Bougainville  came  back  with  the 
little  which  was  precious  to  those  who  hail  nothing,  as  Montcalm  said. 
But  the  returning  soldier  brought  word  of  the  great  fleet  which  England 
was  fitting  out  to  attack  Quebec,  and  that  fifty  thousand  men  would  consti- 
tute the  army  with  which  Canada  was  to  be  invaded.  Vaadreuil  could 
hardly  count  twenty  thousand  men  to  meet  it,  and  to  do  this  he  had  to 
reckon  the  militia,  coureurs  de  bois,  and  Indians.    If  the  worst  came,  Mont- 

*  From  M  "  -  '  -   r''     T  on-    the  plate  m  "^vaad^UniUd  StaUt  (orig.  cA> 

i?-^.  I  Je'»    iv.  1S9. 

.  PentuyhstHt*^  p.  98/  aad  the  o  i  acr  sketch  of 
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calm  thought  he  could  concentrate  what  force  he  had,  and  retreat  by  way 
of  the  Ohio  to  the  Mississippi,  and  hold  out  in  Louisiana.* 

On  the  English  side  matters  looked  encouraging.  Amherst,  a  sure  and 
safe  soldier,  without  any  dash,  was  made  commander-in-chief,  and  was  to 
direct  in  person  the  advance  over  the  old  route  from  Lake  George,-  while 


NEW  FORY  AT  PITTSBURGH." 


at  the  same  time  he  took  measures  to  reestablish  Oswego  and  reinforce 
Duquesne.  To  the  latter  point  General  Stanwix  was  sent,  where  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  he  laid  out  and  strengthened  a  new  fort,  called  after 
the  prime  minister.  Fort  Pitt  was  not,  however,  wholly  secure  till  success 
had  followed  Brigadier  Prideau.x's  expedition  to  Niagara,  the  reduction  of 


'  Si)eaking  of  Canada,  John  Fiske  (Amfr. 
Polit.  l,i,\is,  p.  55)  says  of  the  effect  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy which  governed  it  that  it  "  was  aJ> 
solute  paralysis,  political  and  social,"  and  that  in 
the  war-struggle  of  the  eighteenth  century  "  the 
result  for  the  French  power  in  America  was  in- 
stant and  irretrievable  annihilation.  The  town 
meeting  pitted  against  bureaucracy  was  like  a 
Titan  overthrowing  a  cripple  ;  "  but  he  forgets 
the  history  of  that  overthrow,  its  long-drawn- 
out  warfare,  the  part  that  the  vastly  su|>erior 
population  and  the  interior  lines  and  seaboard 
bases  of  supplies  for  the  English  played  in  the 
contest  to  intensify  their  power,  and  the  jeal- 
ousies and  independence  of  the  colonies  them- 


selves, which  so  long  enabled  the  French  to  sur- 
vive. Even  as  regards  the  results  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1759,  the  suddenness  had  little  of  the 
inevitable  in  it,  when  wc  consider  the  leisurely 
campaign  of  Amherst,  and  the  mere  chance  of 
Wolfe  surmounting  the  path  at  the  cove.  It 
took  the  successes  of  these  last  campaigns  to 
produce  the  fruits  of  conquest,  even  at  the  end 
of  a  long  conflict. 

*  A  plan  of  Montrcsor's  for  the  campaign, 
dated  N'.  Y.,  29  Dec,  1758,  is  in  Penna.Archiz-es, 
vi.  433- 

*  From  A  set  of  plans  and  forts  in  Amfrica, 
reducfd  front  actuai  surveys,  1763,  published  in 
London. 
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which  was  also  a  part  of  Amherst's  plans.  Prideaux  seated  Haldimand  at 
Oswego,  and  made  good  its  communications  with  the  Mohawk  Valley.  It 
was  an  open  challenge  to  the  French,  and  after  Prideaux  had  proceeded  to 
Niagara,  Saint-Lac  dc  la  Come  came  down  with  a  force  from  the  head  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  rapids  to  attack  Haldimand,  but  the  English  cannon  sent 
the  French  scampering  to  their  boats,  and  the  danger  was  over. 


Part  v1r  Lake  Ox-tario 


r     .»  ••    ■    \a  .  .. 


v.>..:- 


Scale  >;'^«lHfcf         •'  ' 


PLAIN  or  FORT  XL\GARA, 

'ExplanM\ioa. 
.K.n^Jwt.  rArSitr^JiiKm..  _ 

B.  Iheliodt  kBoMoier.  Y  TJktJ^prwuA^i^ . . . 

C.  TmoZmu X//mr. .....  Cr.iyktJ^&jtBtOturt^^ 


FORT  NIAGARA.* 


At  Niagara,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  lake  and  the  Niagara  River, 
stood  the  strong  fort  which  Pouchot  had  rebuilt.  It  had  a  dependency  ^ 
some  distance  above  the  cataract,  commanded  by  Joncaire  ;  but  that  officer 
withdrew  from  this  outwork  on  the  approach  of  Prideaux,  and  reinforced 
the  main  work.  It  was  the  same  Joncaire  who  had  formerly  resisted  suc- 
cessfully, but  of  late  less  so,  the  efforts  of  Johnson  to  secure  the  alliance 
to  the  English  of  the  Senecas  and  the  more  westerly  tribes  of  the  Six 


'  Fort  Schlosscr  had  been  erected  in  1750. 
Cf.  0.  H.  Marshall  on  the  "Niagara  Frontier," 
in  Buffiilo  Hist.  Siv.  Publ.,  ii.  409. 

'  From  A  set  0/  plans  and  forts  in  America, 
reduced  from  actual  surveys,  1763,  published  in 
London.  This  same  plan  is  civen  in  Doc.  Hist. 
N.  K,  ii.  p.  86S,  and  in  Ho  "ition  of  Pou- 

chot's  History  of  th*  iMUh  ' '  T  There 

is  another  plan  rm  itVS^  .ving  lcs» 

of  the  neighbor  ;ve  latter  book,  i. 

p.  161,  and  in  A  .  i .  CW.  H^*^  %.  p*  97& 


A  plan  of  Fort  Niaf^ara,  1759,  is  noted  amonf; 
the  Brit.  Afus.  MSS.,  no.  15.535:  and  in  the 
Kiniifs  Maps,  ii.  92,  are  plans  of  the  fort  dated 
1766,  1768,  1769,  1773,  and  a  view  of  the  falls  in 
1765. 

O'CallaRhan.  in  the  Doc.  Hist,  of  Nnv  Vork, 
ii.  793,  gives  a  map  of  the  Niagara  River,  17591 
showing  the  landing  place  of  Prideatix  and  the 
path  around  the  cataract.  For  the  track  of  the 
Niagara  portaRc,  see  O.  H.  Marshall's  "  Niagara 
Frontier,"  in  Buffalo  Hist.  Soc.  Publ.,  ii.  412-13. 
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Nations  ;  and  now  Johnson  with  a  body  of  braves  was  in  Prideaux's  camp. 

The  English  general  advanced  his  siege  lines,  and  had  begun  to  make 
breaches  in  the  walls  of  the  fort,  when  new  succor  for  the  French  ap- 
proached. Their  partisan  leaders  at  the  west  had  gathered  such  bush- 
rangers and  Indians  as  they  could  from  Detroit  and  the  Illinois  country, 
and  were  assembling  at  Presquisle  and  along  the  route  to  the  Monongahela 
for  a  raid  on  the  English  there,  in  the  hopes  of  recapturing  the  post. 
They  got  word  from  Pouchot  of  his  danger,  and  immediately  marched  to 
bis  assistance,  under  Aubry  and  Ligneris. 


FORT  GE0RGE.1 

Early  in  the  siege.  Prideaux  had  been  killed  by  the  bursting  of  one  of 
his  own  shells,  and  the  command  fell  on  Johnson,  who  now  went  with  a 
part  of  his  force  to  meet  the  new-comers,  already  showing  themselves  up 
the  river.  He  beat  them,  and  captured  some  of  their  principal  officers, 
while  those  who  survived  led  the  panic-stricken  remainder  to  their  boats 
above  the  cataract.  Thence  they  fled  to  Presquisle,  which  they  burned. 
Here  the  garrisons  of  LeBceuf  and  Venango  joined  them,  and  the  fugitives 
continued  on  to  Detroit,  leaving  the  Upper  Ohio  without  a  fighting  French- 
man to  confront  the  English. 

>  From  A  set  of  plans  and  forts  in  America,  and  the  view  from  them,  see  the  cuts  in  Lossing's 

reduced  from  actual  surveys,  1763,  published  in  Field- Book  of  the  Kev.,  i.  112;  and  Scribner^s 

London.   This  plan  is  reproduced  in  De  Costa's  Monthly,  Mar.,  1879,  p.  62a 
Hist,  of  Fort  George.    For  the  ruins  of  the  fort 
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Tlcoade 


On  the  same  day  of  the  defeat,  negotiations  for  a  surrender  of  Fort 
Niagara  began,  and  Pouchot,  being  convinced  of  the  reverses  which  his 
intending  succorers  had  experienced,  finally  capitulated.  Johnson  succeeded 
in  preventing  any  revengeful  onset  of  his  Indians,  who  had  not  forgotten 
the  massacre  of  William  Henry, 

The  extreme  west  of  Canada  was  now  cut  off  from  the  central  region, 

which  was  threatened,  as  we  shall  see,  by  Amherst 
and  Wolfe,  and  Vaudrcuil  could  have  little  hope 
of  presenting  it.  To  press  this  centre  on  another 
side,  Amherst  now  sent  General  Thomas  Gage  to 
succeed  Johnson  in  the  command  of  the  Ontario 
region,  and,  gathering  such  troops  as  could  be 
spared  from  the  garrisons,  to  descend  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  capture  the  French  post  at  the  head  of 
the  rapids.  Gage  had  little  enterprise,  and  was 
not  inclined  to  undertake  a  movement  in  which 
dash  must  make  up  for  the  lack  of  men,  and  he 
reported  back  to  Amherst  that  the  movement  was 
impossible. 

When  this  disappointment  came  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief he  was  at  Crown  Point,  —  but  we 
must  track  his  progress  from  the  beginning. 

At  the  end  of  June,  Amherst  had  at  Lake  George 
about  ii.ooo  men,  one  half  regulars.  lie  set  about 
the  campaign  cautiously.  He  had  fortified  new 
posts  in  his  rear,  and  began  the  erection  of  Fort 
George  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  of  which  onlv  one 
bastion  was  ever  finished.  On  the  21st  of  July  he 
embarked  his  army  on  the  lake,  and.  landing  at 
the  outlet,  he  followed  the  route  of  Abercrombie's 
approach  to  Ticonderoga  during  the  previous  vear. 
The  disparity  of  the  opposing  armies  was  much  like 
that  when  Montcalm  so  successfully  defended  that 
post  ;  but  Bourlamaque,  who  now  commanded,  had 
orders  to  retire,  and  was  making  his  arrangements. 
Amherst  brought  up  his  cannon,  and  protected  his 
men  behind  the  outer  line  of  entrenchments,  which 
Bourlamaque  had  abandoned.  On  the  night  of  the 
23d,  Bourlamaque  escaped  down  the  lake,  but  a 
small  force  under  Hebecourt  still  held  the  fort, 
which  kept  up  a  show  of  resistance  till  the  even- 
ing of  the  26th,  when  the  remaining  French,  leaving 
a  match  in  the  magazine,  also  fled.  In  the  night  one  bastion  was  hurled 
to  the  sky,  and  the  barracks  were  set  on  fire. 

Amherst  began  to  repair  the  works,  with  his  army  now  succumbing 


LAKE  GEORGE. 
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somewhat  to  the  weather,^  and  was  about  advancing  down  the  lake,  when 
scouts  brought  in  word  that  Bourlamaque  had  also  abandoned  Crown  Point 


PLAN       ,    '   i  J  5*  * 
rtrrmuFOAT  ^ 

TlEN'DEB.OOA4^';i^  i":; 


Ukr 


i^HKsi>cf    ^^Zirr-^   t.-^A-*.-,  ,1 


Vk  ■Smmmtri 
C  I'arl/iwork. 


Y  .TiuK»lni/'t 
fhrtGtmjL  


Lakx 


C  HAMPLAIX 


TICONDEROGA.a 


So  Amherst  again  advanced.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  progress  Wolfe  was 
making  in  his  attack  on  Quebec  by  water,  but  he  did  know  that  it  was 
a  part  of  Pitt's  plan  that  success  on  Lake 
Champlain  should  inure  to  Wolfe's  advan- 
tage, and  this  could  only  be  brought  about 
by  an  active  pursuit  of  the  enemy  down  the 
lake.  Amherst  was,  however,  not  a  general 
of  the  impetuous  kind,  and  believed  beyond 
all  else  in  securing  his  rear.  So  he  began 
to  build  at  Crown  Point  the  new  fort,  whose 
massive  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  sent 
out  parties  to  open  communication  with  the 
Upper  Hudson  on  the  west  and  with  the 
Connecticut  River  on  the  east. 


CROWN  PUIM.* 


*  In  August,  Amherst  was  reporting  sickness 
in  his  army  from  the  water  at  Ticonderoga, 
and  demanding  sprucc-lnrcr  of  his  commissar^'. 
{Miisi.  Hist.  SiK.  Prof.,  V.  1 01.) 

^  From  A  tet  of  plans  and  forts  in  America, 
reduced  from  tutual  sunuys,  1763,  published  in 
London.  Various  plans  and  views  are  noted  in 
the  Catal.  of  tht  Kings  Maps  (Brit.  Mus.),  ii. 


395.  Cf.  plans  in  Palmer's  Litkt  Champlain,  85 ; 
Lossing's  Field- fioi^k  of  the  Rev.,  i.  1 18,  and  views 
and  descriptions  of  the  ruins  in  Lossing,  i.  127, 
131  ;  Watson's  County  of  Essex,  112.  Lieut. 
Urehm's  description  of  the  fort  after  its  cap- 
ture is  in  the  N.  E.  I/ist.  and  Genetd.  Re^.,  1883, 
p.  21. 

'  From  a  small  vignette  on  a  map  by  Kitchin 
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The  French,  as  he  knew,  were  strongly  posted  at  Isle-aux-Noix,  in  the 
river  below  the  lake,  and  they  had  four  armed  vessels,  which  would  render 
dangerous  any  advance  on  his  part  by  boat.  So  Captain  Loring,  the  Eng- 
lish naval  commander,  was  ordered  to  put  an  equal  armament  afloat  for  an 
escort  to  his  flotilla. 

Bourlamaque,  meanwhile,  was  confident  in  his  position,  for  he  knew  that, 
in  addition  to  his  own  strength,  Levis  had  been  sent  up  to  Montreal  with 


CROWN  POINT,  i85i.» 


800  men  to  succor  him,  if  necessary,  and  all  the  militia  about  Montreal 
was  alert. 

Amherst,  on  his  part,  was  anxious  to  know  how  the  campaign  was  going 
with  Wolfe.  In  August  he  sent  a  messenger  with  a  letter  by  the  circu- 
itous route  of  the  Kennebec,  which  Wolfe  received  in  about  a  month,  but  it 
helped  that  general  little  to  know  of  the  building  going  on  at  Crown  Point. 
Amherst  then  tried  to  pass  messengers  through  the  Abenaki  region,  but 
they  were  seized.    Upon  this.  Major  Rogers  was  sent  with  his  rangers  to 


of  the  Province  of  New  York,  in  the  London 
Magazine,  Sept.,  1756.  There  is  a  similar  map 
in  the  GentUman^s  Mag.,  vol.  xxv.  p.  535. 

Various  MS.  pKins  and  views  of  Crown  Point 
are  noted  in  the  Catal.  of  the  A'ing's  Afups  (Brit. 
Mus.),  i.  277,  under  date  of  1759.  The  Brinlcy 
CiiUiL,  ii.  2,93(^,  shows  a  MS,  "  PLin  of  Crown 
Point  Fort,  March,  1763,"  on  a  scale  of  90  feet 
to  the  inch. 

There  was  published  in  IJoston  in  1762  a  Plan 
of  a  part  of  Lake  Cham  plain  and  the  large  new 
fort  at  Crmvn  Point,  r.  108  cannon,  built 

h\  '■  ■■  Amherit.   (Havlu^  in  Thomas, 


ii.  p.  560.  Cf.  the  plans,  nos.  24,  25,  in  Selcf 
flans,  etc.  fLondon,  1763). 

For  the  ruins  of  Crown  Point,  sec  Lossinp, 
FielJ-lioi'kof  the  Revolution,  i.  1 50-1 5; ;  Watson's 
County  of  Essex,  pp.  104,  1 12.  These  are  a  part, 
however,  of  the  fort  built  by  Amherst.  Kalm 
dcscrilxs  the  |)rcvit>us  fort  ( Trat^els,  London, 
1 77 If  ii.  207),  and  it  is  delineated  in  Af/moirts 
sur  Ics  affaires  du  Canada,  p.  53. 

*  Fron>  a  sketch  made  in  1S5T,  showing  in  the 
foreground  a  slo;)c  of  the  embankment,  with 
part  of  the  ruins  of  the  barracks,  the  lake  be 
yond,  looking  to  the  north. 
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*  After  a  plan  In  the  contemporary  Mtmoires    1S73,  p.  154.    See  the  view  in  Lossing's  Fielit' 
tur  le  Canada,  1749-1760,  as  published  by  the    Book  of  tkt  Rev^  i.  167. 
Lit  and  Hist.  Soc.  of  Quebec  (re-impression), 
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destroy  the  Indian  village  of  St.  Francis,  which  he  did,  and  then,  to  elude 
parties  endeavoring  to  cut  him  off,  he  retreated  by  Lake  Memphremagog 
to  Charlestown,  on  the  Connecticut,  enduring  as  he  went  the  excruciating 
horrors  of  famine  and  exhaustion. 

It  was  near  the  middle  of  October  when  Loring  pronounced  the  armed 
vessels  ready,  and  Amherst  embarked  ;  but  the  autumn  gales  soon  con- 
vinced him  that  the  risks  of  the  elements  were  too  great  to  be  added  to 
those  of  the  enemy,  and  after  his  demonstration  had  caused  the  destruc 
tion  of  three  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  and  one  had  reached  their  post  on  the 
Richelieu  River,  the  English  general,  still  ignorant  of  Wolfe's  luck,  with- 
drew to  Crown  Point,  and  gave  himself  to  the  completion  of  its  fortress. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  most  brilliant  part  of  the  year's  worTc.  This 
was  the  task  assigned  to  General  Wolfe,  who  had  already  shown  his  quality 
in  the  attack  on  Louisl^ourg  the  previous  year."  Late  in  May  he  was  at 
Louisbourg,  with  his  army  under  three  brigadiers,  Monckton,  Townshend, 
and  Murray,  and  the  fleet  of  Saunders,  who  had  come  direct  from  England, 
combined  with  that  of  Holmes,  who  had  been  first  at  New  York  to  take 
troops  on  board.  A  third  fleet  under  Durell  was  cruising  in  the  gulf  to 
intercept  supplies  for  Quebec,  but  that  officer  largely  failed  in  his  mission, 
for  all  but  three  of  the  F'rench  supply  ships  eluded  him,  and  by  the  6th  of 
June,  when  the  last  of  Wolfe's  fleet  sailed  out  of  Louisbourg,  Quebec  had 
received  all  the  succor  that  was  expected. 

The  French  had  done  their  best  to  be  prepared  for  the  blow.  Their 
entire  force  at  Quebec  was  congregated  in  the  town  defences  and  in  a 
fortified  camp,  which  had  been  con.structed  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  begin- 
ning at  the  St.  Charles,  opposite  Quebec,  and  extending  to  the  .Mont- 
morenci,  and  on  this  line  about  14,000  men,  beside  Indians,  manned  the 
entrenchments.  A  bridge  connected  the  camp  with  Quebec,  and  a  boom 
across  the  St.  Charles  at  its  mouth  was  intended  to  stop  any  approaches 
to  the  bridge  by  boats  ;  while  earthworks  along  the  St.  Charles  formed  a 
camp  to  fall  back  upon  in  case  the  more  advanced  one  was  forced.  Beside 
the  106  cannon  mounted  on  the  defences  of  the  city,  there  were  gun-boats 
and  fire-ships  prepared  for  the  moment  of  need.  In  the  town  the  Chevalier 
de  Ramezay  commanded  a  garrison  of  one  or  two  thousand  men.  .Mont- 
calm had  his  headquarters in  the  rear  of  the  centre  of  the  entrenched 
line  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  Vaudreuil's  flag  was  flying  nearer  the 
St,  Charles. 

On  the  2 1  St  of  June  the  masts  of  the  advanced  ships  of  the  English 
were  first  seen,  and  one  of  the  fire-ships  was  ineffectually  sent  against 
them.  There  was  a  diflficult  passage  between  the  north  shore  of  the  river 
and  the  lower  en^  of  the  Island  of  Orleans  ;  but  the  English  fleet  r.ianaged 


'  Sec  chapter  viu^^^^ 
'  In  a  massive  old  V 
house  ol  the  first 


which  was  destroyed  in  1879.    Cf.  Lossing'« 
the  manor-    sketch  in  Harper^ t  Afagaxiru  (Jatu,  1859),  xriii 
rt  (lejw).    p.  isa 
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•  Krom  an  engraving  in  John  Knox's  Hht. 
yviirmit  of  the  Camfaitpts  in  North  Amerna 
(1757-1760),  London,  1769.  An  engraving  from 
Entick  is  given  in  the  preceding  chapter.  There 
is  a  head  of  Wolfe  in  London  Mog.  (1759),  p. 
584. 

J.  C.  Smith,  in  his  Brit.  Mfzzotint  Portritits, 
notes  four  different  prints  (vol.  ii.  78^;  iii.  1027, 
1345,  the  last  bv  11.  Smith,  engraved  by  Spoon- 
er;  and  iv.  1750),  but  he  docs  not  reproduce 
either. 


Parkman  {Afontcaim  an  J  Wolff,  ii.)  gives  a 
picture  of  Wolfe  in  early  youth  —  weak  enough 
in  aspect  —  which  follows  a  photograph  from  an 
original  portrait  owned  by  Admiral  Warde. 

Wright,  in  his  Lift  of  fff^J-,  gives  a  photo- 
graph of  the  same.  See  //W.,  p.  604,  for  an  ac- 
count of  various  portraits  and  memorials. 

The  common  picture  representing  him  stand- 
ing and  in  profile  is  engraved  in  Parkman's  His- 
torioti  Iltiitiibook  of  the  Xortheru  Tour  ;  in  the 
Eng.  ed.  of  Warburton's  Conquest  of  Canada,  clc. 
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to  pass  it  without  loss,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  French,  who 
had  failed  to  plant  a  battery  on  the  side  of  Cape  Tourmente,  whence  they 
could  have  plunged  shot  into  the  passing  vessels.    Past  the  dangers  of  the 


SIEGE  OF  QUEBEC,  i759.> 


*  Reproduced  froin  the  map  in  Miles's  Can- 
euia,  called  "Plan  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
from  Sillcry  to  the  Fall  of  Montmorency,  with 
the  operations  of  the  siege  of  tjueliec,  1759," 
which  has  a  corner  "  View  of  the  action  gained 
by  the  English,  Sept.  13.  1759,  near  fjiiehec." 
This  map  is  a  reduction  of  one  engraved  bv  Jef- 
ferys,  and  dedicated  to  I'itt,  entitled  "Authentic 
plan  of  the  River  St.  I^wrence  from  Siller\-  to 
the  Fall  of  Montmorcnci,  with  the  o|>erations  of 
the  siege  of  Quebec,  under  the  command  of  Vicc- 
Admiral  .Saunders  and  Major-Gcncral  Wolfe, 
down  to  the  fifth  of  Septemlicr,  1759,  drawn  by 
a  captain  in  his  Majesty's  navy."  The  side- 
plan  is  called  "  View  of  the  action  gained  by 
the  English  Sept.  13,  1759,  near  Ouelk-c,  brought 
from  thence  by  an  officer  of  distinction."  This 
was  also  inserted  by  Jefferys  in  his  Ifistory  of 
the  French  Dominion  in  .-tmericn,  I,ond<jn,  1760, 
p.  131.  The  same  map  is  given  in  Entick's  Gen- 
erai  Hist,  of  the  lutte  War,  London,  1770  ( 3d  ed.), 
iv.  107 ;  and  a  similar  one  is  in  the  American 
Atlas.  Jefferys  repeats  this  map  in  his  General 
TofOi^dfliv  of  A^orfh  America  anJ  the  \\'e<t  In- 
dies, London,  176S  (no.  iS),  and  adds  another 


(no.  21).  called  "  A  correct  plan  of  the  en\-irons 
of  QucIjcc  and  the  battle  fought  13  Sept.,  1759." 
which  is  accompanied  by  a  superposed  "  second 
plate."  showing  the  disposition  of  the  forces  on 
the  Plains  of  Abraham.  This  plan  had  already 
appeared  separately  in  Journal  of  the  siege  of  Que 
hec,  to  which  is  annexed  a  correct  plan  of  the  etrvi- 
rons  of  Quebec,  and  of  the  battle  fcuj^ht  on  the  1 3/^ 
September,  1759,  together  with  a  p,irticular  detail 
of  the  French  lines  and  batteries,  and  also  of  the 
encampments,  batteries,  and  attacks  of  the  British 
army,  etc.  Fnt^nwed  from  original  survey  by 
Thomas  Jefferys  [London,  1760],  16  pp.  (Car- 
ter-Brown, iii.  no.  1.276.) 

The  maps  given  in  James  Grant's  British  Bat- 
tles, ii.  91,  and  in  Cassell's  United  States,  are 
seemingly  ba.-ed  on  Jeffen-s*. 

The  London  A/agazine  for  1759  has  a  plan  of 
Queliec  (.\pr.)  and  of  the  siege  (Nov.),  with  a 
map  of  the  river  (Sept.) ;  and  for  1760,  a  view 
of  the  taking  of  Oucbcc  (p.  2S0),  and  a  view  of 
the  town  from  the  basin  (p.  392). 

There  is  a  large  folding  plan,  showing  the 
fleet  an<l  the  landing  of  the  boats,  in  Mante'l 
//is(.  of  the  Lttte  War,  1772,  p.  233. 
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Stream,  the  English  landed  their  army  on  the  island,^  less  than  9,ocx)  in 
all,  for  Wolfe  could  count  little  on  the  sailors  who  were  needed  for  the 
management  of  the  fleet'   He  knew  also  that  he  must  place  little  reliance 


,    


PLAN  OF  THE  CITY  OP  QUEBECP 


Alfred  Hawkins  published  at  London,  in  184s, 

A  Plan  of  the  Xaval  and  Military  Operations  be- 
fort  QutbeCt  accompanied  bv  an  cncravinp  of 
West's  Death  of  Wolfe."  ( 1 1 .  J .  M  organ,  Fib- 
S^luca  Canadensis,  no.  179.) 

In  the  Atlantic  Xeptune  (Additional  Plates, 
no.  I )  is  a  plan  of  three  sheets,  called  "  A  plan 
of  Quebec  and  environs,  with  its  defences  and 
the  occnsirinal  entrenched  camps  nf  the  French, 
commanded  by  the  Marquis  of  Montcalm,  show* 
ing  likewise  the  principal  works  and  operations 
of  the  British  forces  under  the  command  of  Maj.- 
Gen.  Wolfe,  during  the  siege  of  that  place, 
1759.**    It  is  accompanied  by  a  key.    In  the 


Part  ii.  no.  16,  there  is  a  map  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  Quebec  to  the  gulf,  which  shows 
the  region  of  Quebec  on  a  large  .scale. 
Among  existhg  MS.  plans  of  Wolfe's  attack 

nay  be  noted  one  in  the  Fadrn  Collcctinn  of 
nu^M  in  the  library  of  Congress  (E.  £.  Hale's 
Ceiat.  trf  tkt  Faden  Maps) ;  others  in  the  Catal. 
of  the  Kin^s  Maps  (Brit.  Mus  ),  ii.  220,  under 
date  of  I75(;,  1759,  1760;  also  Brit.  Mus.  AfSS., 
no.  15,535;  and  Additional  MSS.,  no.  31,357; 
this  last  u  a  large  plan  in  four  sheets.  Park* 
man  (ii.  440)  refer-;  to  a  large  MS.  plan,  800  feet 
to  an  inch,  belonging  to  the  Royal  Engineers, 
which  was  made  by  three  engineers  of  Wolfe'k 
army,  mn!  of  which  he  s.ivs  that  he  possesses  a 
facsimile.  In  his  Montcaim  and  Wolfe  (it.  200) 


he  gives  an  edectic  plan ;  and  other  plans  are 

in  Lemoinc's  Picturesque  Quebec,  p.  301  (being 
Jefferj's'  on  a  small  scale);  Bancroft's  VnitiJ 
States,  orig.  ed.,  iv.  315,  etc.,  repeated  in  vol.  i. 
of  his  Hist,  tftke  Amur,  RnabOim  (English  edi> 

tion). 

A  plan  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1766. 
Dossienz,  in  Le  Canada  $eus  la  daminethm 

Fran(aise,  gives  a  miji  of  the  siege,  "  D'apris 
un  manuscrit  Anglais  du  Dep6t  de  ia  Guerre." 

>  Turcotte's  Hist,  de  rUe^OrUims  (Quebec 
1867),  ch.  iii. 

•  Among  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navv 
here  acting  together  were  some  who  were  later 
very  famous, — Jervis  (Earl  St.  Vincent),  Cook, 
the  navigator,  Isaac  Barre,  the  parliamenfarv 
friend  of  America,  Guy  Carleton,  and  William 
Howe,  afterwards  Sir  William. 

*  From  Pithrr  Af'riiham's  .Almanac  (bv  Abra- 
ham Weatherwise,  Gent.),  1761.  Key:  A,  the 
west  part  of  the  Island  of  Orleans,  on  which 
General  Wolfe  landed.  B,  Point  Leverf,  on 
which  one  grand  battery  was  erected.  C,  Wolfe's 
camp  to  the  east  of  Montmorency  Falls.  D,  the 
river  St.  Charles.  E  E  E.  the  river  St.  Law> 
rence,  with  some  of  the  English  ships  going  up. 
F,  the  lower  town,  to  the  right  of  which  is  a 
crass  (in  the  middle  of  the  pasaage  to  the  upper 
tnwnl.  and  a  man  kneeling  hefor'.  it,  saving  his 
Ave  Maria.   G,  the  upper  town  and  passage  to 
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on  the  cannon  of  the  ships,  for  the  high  rocks  and  bluffs  of  the  defences 
were  above  the  elevation  which  could  be  given  to  the  guns,  and  a  broad 
stretch  of  mud-flats  kept  the  vessels  from  a  near  approach  to  that  portion 
of  the  French  camp  which  was  low  and  lay  nearest  the  St.  Charles.  Cape 
Diamond,  the  promontory  of  Quebec,  so  jutted  out  that  Wolfe  could  not 
inspect  at  present  the  banks  of  the  river  above  the  town. 

Montcalm  had  determined  on  a  policy  of  wearing  out  his  assailants, — 
and  he  came  very  near  doing  it,  —  and  when  a  gale  sprang  up  he  hoped  that 
its  power  of  devastation  would  be  his  best  ally.  When  he  saw  that  fail, 
he  tried  his  fire-ships  ;  but  the  British  sailors  grappled  them  and  towed 
them  aground,  where  they  were  harmless. 

Wolfe's  next  movement  was  to  occupy  Point  Levi,  opposite  the  city,* 
whence  he  showered  shot  and  shell  into  the  town,  and  drove  the  non- 
combatants  out.  The  French  tried  to  dislodge  him,  but  failed.  The 
English  army  was  now  divided  by  the  river,  and  ran  some  risk  of  attack  in 
detail.  Montcalm,  however,  was  not  tempted  ;  nor  was  he  later,  when 
Wolfe  next  landed  a  force  below  him,  beyond  the  Montmorenci,  and  began 
to  entrench  himself,  though  the  English  general  was  interrupted  in  the 
beginning  of  this  movement  by  an  attack  of  Canadians,  who  had  crossed 
the  Montmorenci  by  an  upper  ford.  The  attack  was  not  persisted  in, 
however,  and  Wolfe  was  soon  well  entrenched.  The  cannonading  was 
incessant.  Night  after  night  the  sky  was  streaked  with  the  shells  from 
the  vessels,  and  from  each  of  Wolfe's  three  camps. 

The  dilatory  policy  of  Montcalm  soon  began  to  tell  on  his  force,  and 
then  weariness  and  ominous  news  from  Hourlamaque  and  Pouchot  has- 
tened the  desertion  of  his  Canadians.  Wolfe  tried  to  affect  the  neighbor- 
ing  peasantry  by  proclamations  more  and  more  threatening,  and  felt  him- 
self obliged  at  last  to  enforce  his  authority  by  the  destruction  of  crops  and 
villages. 

On  the  i8th  of  July,  in  the  night,  the  "  Sutherland  "  and  some  smaller 
vessels  pushed  up  the  river  beyond  the  town,  while  a  fleet  of  boats  was 
drag;;ed  overland  back  of  Point  Levi  and  launched  above,  out  of  gun-shot 
from  the  town.  A  force  was  sent  by  a  detour  to  operate  with  them.  Thus 
Wolfe,  in  defiance  of  the  French  general,  had  made  a  fourth  division  of 
his  troops,  each  liable  to  separate  attack.  The  English  vessels  above  the 
town  made  descents  along  the  north  shore,  and  took  some  prisoners,  but 
did  little  else.  The  French  made  their  final  attempt  with  a  huge  fire-raft, 
but  it  was  as  unsuccessful  as  the  earlier  ones. 


the  castle.    H,  Montcalm's  c.imp  and  entrench-       This  cut  has  interest  as  a  contemporary  skeldi  i 
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Wolfe  now  determined  to  provoke  Montcalm  to  fight,  and  under  cover  of 
a  cannonade  from  Point  Levi  and  from  some  of  his  ships  ^  he  landed  a 
force  from  boats  beneath  the  precipice  at  the  lower  end  of  the  French 
camp.  An  additional  body  at  the  same  time  crossed  by  a  ford,  in  front 
of  the  falls  of  Montmorenci,  which  was  traversable  at  low  tide.  The  im- 
petuosity of  the  grenadiers,  who  were  in  advance,  not  waiting  for  support, 
and  a  tempest  which  at  the  moment  broke  over  them,  convinced  the  quick 
eye  of  Wolfe  that  the  attempt  was  to  fail,  and  he  recalled  his  men.  The 
French  let  them  retire  in  good  order,  and  began  to  think  their  Fabian  pol- 
icy was  to  be  crowned  with  success.  Wolfe  was  correspondingly  shaken 
and  rebuked  the  grenadiers.  He  began  to  think,  even,  that  the  season 
might  wear  away  with  no  better  results,  and  that  he  should  have  to  aban- 
don the  campaign. 

There  was  one  plan  yet,  which  might  succeed,  and  he  sought  to  push 
more  ships  and  march  more  troops  above  the  town.  Murray,  who  now 
took  command  at  that  point,  began  to  raid  upon  the  shore,  but  with  poor 
success.  Montcalm  sent  Bougainville  with  1,500  men  to  patrol  the  shore, 
and  incessant  marching  they  had,  as  the  luiglish  by  water  flitted  up 
and  down  the  river  with  the  tides,  threatening  to  land.  The  English 
restlessness  was  too  oppressive,  however,  for  the  French  camp  at  Beau- 
fort, which  felt  that  its  supplies  from  Three  Rivers  and  .Montreal  might 
be  cut  off  at  any  moment  by  an  English  descent.  Desertions  increased, 
and  rapidly  increased  when  in  August  the  French  got  decisive  and  unfa- 
vorable news  from  Lake  Champlain  and  Ontario.  The  French  fearing  an 
approach  of  Amherst  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  Quebec  was  further  weak- 
ened by  the  despatch  of  Levis  to  confront  the  English  in  that  direction. 
By  the  end  of  August  there  were  no  signs  of  immediate  danger  at  Mon- 
treal, and  the  French  took  heart. 

Wolfe  was  now  ill,  —  not  so  prostrate,  however,  but  he  could  propose 
various  new  plans  to  a  council  of  his  brigadiers,  but  his  suggestions  were 
air  rejected  as  too  hazardous.  They  recommended,  in  the  end,  an  attempt 
to  gain  the  heights  somewhere  above  the  town,  and  force  M  yntcalm  to 
fight  for  his  communications.  Wolfe  was  ready  to  try  it ;  but  it  was  the 
first  of  September  before  he  was  able  to  undertake  it.-  He  saw  no  other 
hope,  slight  as  this  one  was.  The  letter  which  Amherst  had  sent  to  him 
by  the  Kennebec  route  had  just  reached  him,  and  he  felt  there  was  to  be 
no  assistance  from  that  quarter.  On  the  3d  of  September  he  evacuated  the 
camp  at  Montmorenci,  Montcalm  being  prevented  from  molesting  him  by 
a  feint  which  was  made  by  boats  in  front  of  his  Beauport  lines.  Other 
)s  were  now  marched  above  Quebec,  and  when  Wolfe  himself  joined 


*  The  Lift  of  Cook  gives  some  i).irticulars  of  phr.ise,  since  present  to  the  mind  of  many  a  baf- 

[«n  exploit  of  Cook  in  taking  soundings  in  the  fled  projector,  for  when  referring  to  the  plans  yet 

river,  prcpamtop.  to  the  attack  from  Montmo-  to  he  tried,  he  spoke  of  his  option  as  a  "choice 

fenh  ■  I      _  of  ditiiculties." 
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Admiral  Holmes,  who  commanded  that  portion  of  the  fleet  which  was 
above  the  town,  he  found  he  had  almost  3,600  men,  beside  what  he  might 
draw  from  Point  Levi,  for  his  adventurous  exploit.  The  French  were  de- 
ceived, and  thought  that  the  English  were  to  go  down  the  river,  as  indeed, 
if  the  scheme  to  scale  the  banks  failed  on  the  first  attempt,  they  were. 
Bougainville's  corps  of  observation  was  increased,  and  it  was  its  duty  to 
patrol  a  long  stretch  of  the  river  shore. 

Wolfe  with  a  glass  had  discovered  a  ravine,'  up  which  it  seemed  possible 
for  a  forlorn  hope  to  mount,  and  the  number  of  tents  at  its  top  did  not 
indicate  that  there  was  a  numerous  guard  there  to  be  overcome.  Robert 
Stobo,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  in  Quebec  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Necessity, 

had  recently  joined  the 


camp,  and  his  biographer 
says  that  his  testimony 
confirmed  Wolfe  in  the 
choice,  or  rather  directed 
him  to  it.=*  While  the 
preparations  were  going 
on,  the  English  ships 
perplexed  Bougainville 
by  threatening  to  land 
troops  some  distance  up 
the  river,  near  his  head- 
quarters ;  and  by  floating 
up  and  down  with  the 
tide,  the  English  admi- 
ral kept  the  French  on 
-  the  constant  march  to  be 
abreast  of  them. 

The  plan  was  now  ripe 
Wolfe  was  to  drop  down 
the  river  in  boats  with 
the  turn  of  the  tide,  hav- 
ing with  him  his  3,600 
men,  and  1,200  were  to 
join  him  by  boat  from 
Point  Levi.     As  night 

came  on,  Admiral  .Saunders,  who  commanded  the  fleet  in  the  basin  below 
(Quebec,  made  every  disposition  as  if  to  attack  the  Beauport  lines,  and 
Montcalm  thought  the  main  force  of  the  British  was  still  before  him. 


BOUGAINVILLE." 


'  Wolfe's  Cove,  as  it  has  since  been  called.  S^JB 
Views  of  it  arc  numerous.    ('{.  Picturesque  CtM'  ''^BWDn 


ada  :  Lossing's  Field-Book  :  and  the  drawnng  by 
I'rincess  Louise  in  Dent's  /uu/  forty  years, 
345- 

*  Memoirs  of  Robert  Stvbo.  Cf.  Boston 
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As  the  ships  opposite  Bougainville  began  to  swing  downward  with  the 
tide,  the  French  general  took  pity  on  his  weary  men,  and  failed  to  follow 
the  moving  vessels.  This  kept  the  main  part  of  his  troops  well  up  the  river. 
This  French  general  had,  as  it  happened,  informed  the  shore  guards 
and  batteries  towards  the  town  that  he  should  send  down  by  water  a  con- 
voy with  provisions,  that  night,  which  was  to  creep  along  to  Montcalm's 
camp  under  the  shadow  of  the  precipice.  Wolfe  heard  of  this  through 
some  deserters,  and  he  seized  the  opportunity  to  cast  off  his  boats  and  get 
ahead  of  the  convoy,  in  order  that  he  might  answer  for  it  if  hailed.  He 
was  hailed,  and  answered  in  the  necessary  deceitful  French.  This  quieted 
the  suspicion  of  the  sentries  as  he  rowed  gently  along  in  the  gloom. 

As  it  happened,  the  Canadian  officer,  Colonel  dc  Vergor,  who  commanded 
the  guard  at  the  top  of  the  ravine,  where  Wolfe's  advanced  party  clambered 
up,  was  asleep  in  his  tent,  and  many  of  his  men  had  gone  home,  by  his 
permission,  to  hoe  their  gardens.  The  English  forlorn  hope  made,  there- 
fore, quick  work,  when  they  reached  the  top,  as  they  rushed  on  the  tents. 
Their  shots  and  huzzas  told  Wolfe,  waiting  below,  that  a  foothold  was 
gained,  and  he  led  his  army  up  the  steeps  with  as  much  haste  as  possible. 
WTiile  the  line  of  battle  was  form- 
ing, detachments  were  sent  to  at- 
tack the  batteries  up  the  river, 
which,  alarmed  by  the  noise,  were 
beginning  to  fire  on  the  last  of  the 
procession  of  boats.  The  celerity 
of  the  movement  accomplished  its 
end,  and  the  French  were  driven 
off  and  the  batteries  taken. 

Sheer  good  luck,  quite  as  much 
as  skill  and  courage,  had  at  last 
placed  Wolfe  in  an  open  field, 
where  Montcalm  must  fight  him,  if 
he  would  save  his  communications 
and  prevent  the  guns  of  Quebec, 
in  the  event  of  its  capture,^  being 
turned  upon  his  camp. 

Not  a  mile  from  Quebec,  and 
fronting    its  walls,   Wolfe    had  British  soldiers.* 


'  Montcnmen*,  nearly  twentv  vcath  later,  with 
t  similar  t;isk  before  him,  said,  "  Wolfe's  suc- 
cess was  a  lucky  hit,  or  rather  a  series  of  such 
hits;  '  :dHMHri|^^C  calculations  of  war 

w '"  ^^^^^n^BB||tt|in  gave  up  the 

^^Kffkncc's  Am.  Ar. 

I.uard's 
London, 


1852,  p.  95.    This  shows  a  ' 
goon  and  two  guardsmei- 
Wolfe's  attack,  1759.  ' 
men  is  of  CrcrtTian  <»r- 
use  l)V  the  F.nglish 
The  heavy  dr.igoon 
the  left  is  a  lip' 
ment.    The  bre 
of  scarlet. 
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formed  his  final  line,  but  he  had  turned  its  direction  on  the  left,  and  there 
the  line  faced  the  St.  Charles.  In  the  early  morning  he  saw  the  French 
form  on  a  ridge  in  front  of  him,  when  some  skirmishing  ensued,  as  also  in 
his  rear,  where  a  detachment  sent  by  Bougainville  began  to  harass  him. 
With  a  foe  before  and  behind,  quick  and  decisive  work  was  necessary. 

Montcalm,  whom  Admiral  Saunders  had  been  deceiving  all  night,  hurried 
over  to  Vaudreuil's  headquarters  in  the  morning  to  learn  what  the  firing 
above  the  town  meant.  From  this  position  he  saw  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  at  once.  The  red  coats  of  the  British  line  were  in  full  view 
beyond  the  St.  Charles.    He  hastened  across  the  bridge,  and  was  soon  on 

the  ground,  bringing  the 
regiments  into  line  as 
they  came  up.  But  all 
the  help  he  had  a  right 
to  expect  did  not  come. 
Ramezay  made  excuses 
for  not  sending  cannon. 
Vaudreuil  kept  back  the 
left  wing  at  Beaufort,  for 
fear  that  Saunders  meant 
something,  after  all. 

Montcalm's  impetu- 
osity, now  that  it  was 
unshackled,  could  not 
brook  delav.  It  would 
take  time  to  concert  with 
Bougainville  an  attack 
on  the  front  and  rear 
of  the  British  simulta- 
neously, and  that  time 
would  give  Wolfe  the 
chance  to  entrench  and 
bring  up  reinforcements, 
if  he  had  any.  So  the 
decision  in  Montcalm's 
council  was  for  an  in- 
stant onset. 

It    was    ten  o'clock 
when  Wolfe  saw  it  com- 
ing.   He  advanced  his  line  to  meet  it,  and  when  the  French  were  close 


^Mn  Sibt, 
<Std 9.\itrLa.  vicdt. 


MONTCALM.! 


•  .After  a  portrait,  '*  une  pravure  du  temps,"  in 
Charles  de  Bonnechose's  Afontcttlm  et  le  Canada 
Fran(ais,  5th  cd.,  Paris,  1S82.  Cf.  the  likeness  in 
Daniel,  Nos  Gloires,  ii.  273.  and  in  .Martin,  De 
Montcalm  en  Canada. 

The  portrait  given  in  Parkman  {MonUalm  and 


Wolfe,  vol.  i.)  is  after  a  photograph  from  an 
original  picture,  representing  him  at  29,  now  in 
the  i)osscssion  of  the  present  Nfarquis  de  Mont- 
calm. Cf.  the  likeness  in  Higginson's  Larger 
Hist,  of  the  Unittd  Siaifs,  p.  190. 
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upon  ihem  the  fire  burst  from  the  English  ranks.  Another  volley  followed  ; 
and  as  the  smoke  passed  away,  Wolfe  saw  the  opportunity  and  gave  the 
■word  to  charge.  As  he  led  the  Louisbourg  grenadiers  he  was  hit  twice 
before  a  shot  in  the  breast  bore  him  to  the  ground.  He  was  carried  to  the 
rear,  and  as  he  was  sinking  he  heard  those  around  him  cry  that  the  enemy 
was  flying.    He  turned,  praised  God,  and  died.' 


QUEBEC  AS  IT  SURRENDERED,  iJS^A 


*  Sabine  collates  the  various  accounts  of 
Wolfe's  death,  believing  that  Knox's  is  the  most 
trustworthy.  The  A/<rmi>irs  of  Donald  Macleod 
(London),  an  old  sergeant  of  the  Highlanders, 
says  that  Wolfe  was  carried  from  the  field  in 
Macleod's  plaid.  There  is  an  account  of  his 
pistols  and  sash  in  the  Canadian  Antiquarian, 
iv.  31. 

Capt.  Robert  Wier,  who  commanded  a  trans- 
port, timed  the  firing  from  the  first  to  the  last 
gun,  and  made  the  conflict  last  ten  minutes. 
(Afaits.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  iii.  307.) 

^  After  a  plan  in  Miles *s  Hist,  of  Canada, 
p.  363,  which  is  mainly  the  same  as  the  large 
folding  map  by  Jefferys,  published  Jan.  15,  1760, 
which  also  makes  part  of  the  Hist,  of  the  Frrnfh 
Dominion  in  America,  London,  1760,  and  of  his 
Central  Topog,  of  North  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  London,  1768,  no.  19.  There  is  another 
plan  in  the  Nowelle  Carte  de  la  Prm'ince  de  Quf- 
hec  seloH  fedit  du  Roi  d'Ans^leterre  du  8  Se/'i'rf, 
1763,  ^nr  le  Ci'-i'iine  Carver  et  autres,  traduites 
de  r Ani;!i'is.  J  iris,  \TJT.  One  is  annexed  to 
Joseph  Ha/.ird's  Conquest  of  Quebec,  a  poem, 
London,  1769;  and  another  to  Ix:moine's  Pic- 
tummr^  "    '     iS&X.    Cf.  Mag.  of  Amer.  Hist., 


Richard  Short  made  some  drawings  of  the 
condition  of  Quebec  after  the  bombardment, 
which  were  engraved  and  published  in  1761. 

The  French  plans  of  Quebec  of  this  period, 
to  be  noted,  are  those  of  Hellin  in  Charlevoix, 
viz. :  Plan  du  btissin  de  Quebec  et  de  les  cm'irons^ 
1744  (vol.  iii.  p.  70)  ;  ^'lan  de  la  Title  de  Qtn'bce, 
1 744  ( /bid.,  p.  72 ) ;  and  Carte  de  Cisle  d'OrUans,  et 
du  f>assage  de  la  trazvrse  dans  le  Flctn>e  St.  Lau- 
rent, 1744  (Ibid.,  p.  65) ;  beside  the  plan  of  <^)ue« 
bee  in  iJellin's  Petit  Atlas  Maritime,  vol.  i.,  1764. 

In  vol.  Ixiv.  of  the  .Shclhurne  MSS.  there  arc 
various  plans  of  the  fortifications  and  citadel, 
made  after  the  surrender.  Edw.  Fitzmaurice  re- 
ported on  these  in  the  Hist.  MSS.  Commission's 
Fifth  Report,  p.  231. 

Such  books  as  Hawkins's  Picturesque  Quebec 
and  Lossing"s  paper  in  Harper's  Magazine,  xviii. 
176,  give  pictures  of  most  of  the  points  of  his- 
torical interest  in  and  about  the  town.  Cf.  J.  M. 
Lemoine's  "  Rues  de  Qutbcc,"  in  the  Revue  Co- 
nadicnne,  xii.  269. 

Various  views  connected  with  the  siege  of 
Quebec  arc  given  in  Picturesque  Canada,  To- 
ronto, 1SS4,  showing  the  present  condition  of 
Wolfe's  Cove  and  the  ascent  fron>  it  (pp.  25,  47), 
the  martcUo  towers  (p.  2/),  as  well  as  the  mon« 
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Montcalm,  mounted,  borne  on  by  the  panic,  was  shot  through  the  breast 
just  before  he  entered  the  town,  and  was  taken  within  to  die. 

Part  of  the  fugitives  got  into  Quebec  with  their  wounded  general  ;  part 
fled  down  the  declivity  towards  the  St.  Charles,  and,  under  cover  of  a  stand 
which  some  Canadian  bushrangers  made  in  a  thicket,  succeeded  in  getting 
across  the  river  to  the  camp,  where  everything  was  in  the  confusion  which 
so  easily  befalls  an  army  without  a  head.  It  was  necessary  for  the  English 
to  cease  from  the  pursuit,  for  Townshend,'  who  had  come  to  the  command 
(Monckton  being  wounded),  feared  Bougainville  was  upon  his  rear,  as 
indeed  he  was.  When  that  general,  however,  found  that  the  English  com- 
mander had  recalled  his  troops,  and  was  forming  to  receive  him,  he  with- 
drew, for  he  had  only  2,ooo  men,  —  probably  all  he  could  collect  from  their 
scattered  posts,  —  and  seeing  the  English  were  twice  as  many,  he  did  not 
dare  attack.  So  Townshend  turned  to  entrenching,  and  working  briskly 
he  soon  formed  a  line  of  protection,  and  had  a  battery  in  position  confront  - 
ing the  horn-work  beyond  the  St.  Charles,  which  commanded  the  bridge. 

Vaudreuil  was  trying  to  get  some  decision,  meanwhile,  out  of  a  council 
of  war  at  Beaufort.  They  sent  to  Quebec  for  Montcalm's  advice,  and  the 
dying  man  told  them  to  fight,  retreat,  or  surrender.  The  counsel  was 
broad  enough,  and  the  choice  was  promptly  made.  It  was  retreat.  That 
night  it  began.  Guns,  ammunition,  provisions,  —  everything  was  left. 
The  troops  by  a  circuitous  route  flocked  along  like  a  rabble,  and  on  the 
15th  they  went  into  camp  on  the  hill  of  Jacques  Cartier,  thirty  miles  up 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  morning  after  the  fight,  the  tents  still  standing  along  the  Beaufort 
lines  were  a  mockery  ;  for  Ramezay  knew  that  Vaudreuil  had  gone,  since 
he  had  received  word  from  him  to  surrender  the  town  when  his  provisions 
failed. 

Bougainville  was  still  at  Cap  Rouge,  and  undertook  to  send  provisions 
into  Quebec.  Levis  had  joined  Vaudreuil  at  Jacques  Cartier,^  and  inspired 
the  governor  with  hope  enough  to  order  a  return  to  his  old  camp.  On  the 
evening  of  the  i8th  the  returning  army  had  reached  St.  Augustine,  when 
they  learned  that  Ramezay  had  surrendered  and  the  British  flag  waved 
over  Quebec. 

Preparations  for  the  departure  of  the  fleet  were  soon  made,  and  muni- 
tions and  provisions  for  the  winter  were  landed  for  the  garrison,  which 
under  Murray  was  to  hold  the  town  during  the  winter.  The  middle  of 
October  had  passed,  when  Admiral  Saunders,  one  of  his  ships  bearing  the 
embalmed  body  of  Wolfe,  sailed  down  the  river.  Montcalm  lay  in  a  grave, 
which,  before  the  altar  of  the  Ursulines,  had  been  completed  out  of  a  cavity 
made  by  an  I'^nglish  shcll.^ 

uments  to  commemorate  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  •  Dr.  O'Callaphan  (.V.  K  Col.  Docs^  x.  400) 
(pp.  27,  46).  threw  some  doubt  on  this  statement,  but  it  seems 

1  Doyle's  Official  Baronage,  iii.  543.  to  \x.  well  established  by  contemporan,-  record 

'  \  view  or  plan  of  this  post  is  given  in  (Parkman,  ii.  441).    The  remains  of  Montcalm 

moires  sur  Us  qffatrcs  du  Catuziia,  1749-60,  p.  40.    were  disturbed  in  digging  another  grave  in  1833 
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The  winter  passed  with  as  much  comfort  as  the  severe  climate  and  a 
shattered  town  would  permit  There  were  sick  and  wounded  to  comfort, 
and  the  sisters  of  die  hospitals  devoted  themselves  to  French  and  English 
alike.  A  certain  nigged  honesty  in  Murray  won  the  citizens  who  remained, 
and  the  hours  were  beguiled  in  part  by  the  spirits  of  the  French  ladies. 
There  was  an  excitement  in  November,  when  a  fleet  of  French  ships  from 
up  the  river  tried  to  run  the  batteries,  and  seven  or  eight  of  them  which 
did  so  carried  the  first  despatches  to  France  which  Vaudreuil  had  suc- 
ceeded in  transmitting.  There  was  rough  work  in  December,  in  getting 
their  winter's  wood  from  the  forest  of  Sainte-Foy,  for  they  had  no  horses, 
and  the  merriment  of  companionship,  checkered  with  the  danger  of  the 
skulking  eaemy,  was  the  only  lightening  of  the  severities  of  the  task.  De- 


but little  was  found  except  the  skull,  which  is 
•till  shown  in  the  convent.  (Miles's  Canada,  p. 
41 5.)  See  the  view  in  Horptt^M  Mugnitu,  xviii 
192. 

Dalhoasie,  when  governor,  caused  a  momi* 

ment.  inscribed  with  the  nanus  .if  l)oth  Wolfe 
and  Mont»lni,  to  be  erected  in  the  town.  [Hot' 
fe^9  Mog^  xviii.  188 ;  Ctf ma/Mit  An/ifuariatit  vi. 
iy6,)  A  monament  near  cbe  sput  where  Wolfe 


by  the  British  army  in  Canada,  a.  d.  1849,  •  •  •  to 
replace  that  erected  ...  in  1832,  wIulH  was  bro- 
ken and  dtfaced,  and  is  deposited  beneath."  (See 
views  in  Harper's  Mag-t  xviii.  p.  183,)  A  view  of 
it  from  a  aketch  made  in  1851  i»  annexed.  An  ac- 
coiuit  fif  tliesc  memorials,  with  their  inscriptions, 
is  given  in  Martin's  De  Montcalm  ett  Canada^  p. 
ait,  with  the  correapondence  which  passed  be- 
tween Pitt  and  the  secretary  of  the  FVench  Acadr 


HEIGHTS  OF  ABRAHAM,  WITH  WOLFE'S  MONLMENT. 


was  stnick  linwi.  nntl  in>-rri'i<-d,  "Here  Wolfe 
died  victorious,"  fell  into  a  decay,  which  relic- 
seelcers  had  helped  to  increase  (see  a  view  of  it 
in  its  flilajiiflatcd  condition  in  T.'i<siiv^%  F'ldJ- 
Book  of  the  Revolution^  i.  p.  189),  and  was  in  1S49 
replaced  by  a  monument  surmounted  with  a  hel> 
met  and  sword,  which  is  now  seen  by  visitors, 
and.  hc^irle"  rppratin:"  the  inscription  on  the  old 
one,  bears  this  legend  :  "  Tliis  pillar  was  erected 


emv  rpsrtcrtinjf  an  inscription  which  the  army  of 
Montcalm  desired  to  place  over  his  grave  in 
Quebec.  (Cf.  Martin,  p.  216 ;  Bonnechose,  JWowA 
r.;/w  ,Y  Ciinada,  App. ;  Warburton's  Conquest 
of  Canada,  ii.,  App. ;  and  Watson's  County  of 
Btsfx,  p.  490.) 

Cf.  also  Lossing  in  Harpti*s  Mag^  xviii.  176. 
192,  etc. 
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serters  occasionally  brought  in  word  that  L6vis  was  gathering  and  exercising 
his  forces  for  an  attack,  so  vigilance  was  incessant.  Both  sides  presened 
the  wariness  of  war  in  onsets  and  repulses  at  the  outposts,  and  the  Eng- 
lish usually  got  the  better  of  their  enemies.  Captain  Hazen  and  some  New 
England  rangers  merited  the  applause  which  the  regular  officers  gave  thera 
when  they  buffeted  and  outwitted  the  enemy  in  a  series  of  skirmishes. 

By  April  it  became  apparent  that  Levis  was  only  waiting  for  the  ice  in 
ihe  river  to  break  up,  when  he  could  get  water  carriage  for  his  advance. 
Murray  knew  that  the  enemy  could  bring  much  greater  numbers  against 
him,  for  his  7,000  men  of  the  autumn,  by  sickness  and  death,  had  been  re- 
duced to  about  3,000  effectives,  and  the  spies  of  Levis  kept  the  French  gen- 
eral well  informed  of  the  constant  weakening  of  the  English  forces. 


CAMPAIGN  OF  L^VIS  AND  MURRAY.* 

I 

The  French  placed  their  cannon  and  stores  on  the  frigates  and  smaller 
vessels  which  had  escaped  up  the  river  in  the  autumn,  and  with  their  army 
in  bateaux  they  started  on  the  21st  April  for  the  descent  from  Montreal. 
With  the  accessions  gained  on  the  way,  by  picking  up  the  scattered  gam- 
sons,  Levis  landed  between  eight  and  nine  thousand  men  at  Cap  Rouge, 
and  advanced  on  Sainte-Foy.  The  English  at  the  outposts  fell  back,  and 
the  delay  on  the  part  of  the  French  was  sufficient  for  Murray  to  learn  0 
their  approach.  He  resolved  to  meet  them  outside  the  walls.  It  must  be 
an  open-field  fight  for  Murray,  since  the  frozen  soil  still  rendered  entrench- 
ing impossible  in  the  time  which  he  had.  He  led  out  about  three  thousan 
men,  and  at  first  posted  himself  on  the  ridge,  where  Montcalm  had  drawn 
up  his  lines  the  year  before.    He  pushed  forward  till  he  occupied  Wolfe s 

»  This  follows  a  map  In  Miles's  Hist,  of  Cutada,  p.  427 ;  also  in  Lemoinc's  Pktunsqut  C*"*^' 
p.  419. 
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ground  of  the  same  morning,  when,  with  his  great  superiority  of  cannon, 
he  found  a  position  that  gave  him  additional  advantage,  which  he  ought  to 
have  kept.  The  fire  of  the  English  guns,  however,  induced  Levis  to  with- 
draw his  men  to  the  cover  of  a  wood,  a  movement  which  Murray  took  for  a 
retreat,  and,  emulous  of  Wolfe's  success  in  seizing  an  opportune  moment, 
he  ordered  a  general  advance.  His  cannon  were  soon  stuck  in  some  low 
ground,  and  no  longer  helped  him.  The  fight  was  fierce  and  stubborn  ;  but 
after  a  two  hours'  struggle,  the  greater  length  of  the  enemy's  line  began  to 


Pr..\y  or  QTTEBEC.  RfJticHfirmi an Artnra Snrvrr i^G^ 


Rrfemiccs . 

<itntn>i 
Vi.H'Tt.ffUmf 

l.TAfJUA/ir 


QUEBEC,  1765.1 


envelop  the  English,  and  Murray  ordered  a  retreat.  It  was  rapid,  but  not 
so  disordered  that  Levis  dared  long  to  follow. 

The  English  had  lost  a  third  of  their  force ;  the  French  loss  was  prob- 
ably less.  Murray  got  safely  again  within  the  walls,  and  could  muster 
about  2,400  men  for  their  defence.^  There  was  sharp  work,  and  little  time 
left  further  to  strengthen  the  walls  and  gates.  Officer  and  man  worked 
like  cattle.  A  hundred  and  fifty  cannon  were  soon  belching  upon  the  in- 
creasing trenches  of  Levis,  who  finally  dragged  some  artillery  up  the  defile 
where  Wolfe  had  mounted,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  return  the  fire. 

*  From  A  set  of  plans  and  forts  in  Amrrica,  ray  did  not  encourage  the  Rovemment  to  hope 

rtdu(fJ  from  actual  surveys,  1763,  published  in  that  Quebec  could  be  saved.    Grenville  Corr^ 

London.  sfondence,  i.  343. 

'  The  news  which  reached  England  from  Mur- 
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Both  sides  were  anxiously  waiting  expected  reinforcements  from  the 
mother  country.  On  the  9th  of  May  a  frigate  beat  up  the  basin,  and  to  the 
red  flag  which  was  run  up  at  Cape  Diamond  she  responded  with  similar 
colors.  It  was  ominous  to  L^s,  for  be  felt  she  was  the  advanced  ship  of 
a  British  squadron,  as  she  proved  to  be.  It  was  a  week  before  others  ar- 
rived, when  some  of  the  heavier  vessels  passed  up  the  river  and  destroyed 
the  French  fleet.  As  soon  as  the  naval  result  was  certain,  L^vis  deserted 
his  trenches,  left  his  guns  and  much  eise^  with  his  wounded,  and  hastily  fled. 

TLAJf  Of  MfOJSrTA£  At. 


VmW  OF  MONTRBAUI 

Tnis  was  in  the  night;  in  the  morning  the  French  were  beyond  Murray's 
reach. 

Their  loss  of  cannon  and  munitions  was  a  serious  one,  and  the  stores 
from  France  which  might  have  replaced  them  were  already  intercepted  by 
the  English  cruisers.  Vaudreuil  and  Levis  made  their  dispositions  to  de- 
fend Montreal,  their  last  hope  ;  yet  it  was  not  a  place  in  itself  capable  of 
successful  defence,  for  its  lines  were  too  weak.  It  soon  became  evident 
that  it  was  to  be  attacked  on  three  sides;  and  the  French  had  hopes  that 
so  dangerous  a  combination  of  armies,  converging  without  intercommunica^ 
tion,  would  enable  them  to  crush  the  enemy  in  detail. 


'  A  sample  of  the  popular  i;raphir  aid-i  of  the 
day,  which  is  taken  from  Fathtr  Al>rakam't  Al' 
manae^  1761  (Philadelphia).  "  Key :  A,  river  St 
Lawrence  ;  B,  the  governor's  house  and  parade  ; 
Ct  arsenal  and  yard  for  canoes  and  battocs  ;  D, 
Jesuits*  Church  and  Convent ;  E,  the  fort,  a  cav- 
•ilier,  without  a  parapet  ;  F,  the  Parish  <'hurch; 
G,  the  nunnerv  ho'^pital  aivl  i  ardcii^  ;  II,  Sisters 
of  the  Cuiigrcgation,  and  gardeas  ;  I.  Kccuilccta' 


convents  and  gardens;  K,  the  Seminary;  L, 
the  wharf." 

Cf.  view  and  plan  published  In  Lmidtm  Mggi^ 

Ort,,  176a  Parkman  (ii.  371)  refers,  as  among 
the  king's  maps  in  the  Brit.  Mus.,  to  an  east 
view  of  Montreal,  drawn  on  the  spot  hv  Thomas 
Patten.  Ci.  ho»M>^%  Fidd-Btok  ^  tke  £U9tlm 
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Amherst  was  directing  the  general  advance  on  the  English  side.  He 
kept  the  largest  force  with  him,  and  passed  from  Oswego,  across  Ontario, 
and  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  If  Levis  sought  to  escape  westward  and  hold 
out  at  Detroit,  Amherst  intended  to  be  sure  to  intercept  him.  He  had 
about  ii,ooo  men,  including  a  body  of  Indians  under  Johnson.  Near  the 
head  of  the  rapids  he  stopped  long  enough  to  capture  Fort  L^vis,  now 
under  Pouchot,  and  because  they  could  not  kill  the  prisoners,  three  fourths 
of  Johnson's  Indians  mutinied  and  went  home.    Amherst  now  shot  the 
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rapids  with  his  flotilla,  not  without  some  loss,  and  on  September  6th  he 
reached  Lachine,  nine  miles  above  Montreal. 

Meanwhile,  the  other  commanders  had  already  approached  the  city  so 
near  as  to  open  communication  with  each  other.  Murray  had  sailed  up 
the  river  with  about  2,500  men,  but  was  soon  reinforced  by  Lord  RoUo 
with  1,300  others  from  Louisbourg.  The  English  had  some  skirmishes 
along  the  banks,  but  Bourlamaque,  who  was  opposing  them,  fell  back  with  a 
constantly  diminishing  force,  as  the  Canadians,  despite  all  threats  and  blan- 
dishments, deserted  him.    Murray  was  ahead  of  the  others,  when  he  stopped 

*  From  A  set  of  plans  and  forts  in  America,  bee  .  .  .  par  U  Capitaine  Carver,  etc.,  traduites  de 

reduced  from  aitu.tl  sun-cvs,  I7''>3,  published  in  FAni^lpis,  d  Paris,  1777.    The  isle  of  Montreal 

London.    There  is  a  plan  of  Montreal,  and  of  as  surveyed  by  the  French  engineers  is  mapped 

Isle  Montreal  in  a  Carte  de  la  Province  de  Qui-  in  the  London  Mag.,  Jan.,  1761. 
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just  before  reaching  Montreal,  and  encamped  on  an  island  in  the  river. 
He  was  not  without  apprehension  thai  he  might  have  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  an  attack  alone. 

Bougainville,  meanwhile,  was  trying  to  resist  Haviland's  advance  at 
the  Islc-aux-Noix,  for  this  EngUsh  general  now  commanded  on  the  Cham- 
plain  route.  The  two  sides  were  not  ill-matched  as  to  numbers  ;  but  the 
English  advance  was  skilfully  conducted,  and  the  French  found  themselves 
obliged  to  retreat  down  the  river  and  unite  with  Bourlamaque.  It  was 
now  that  Haviland,  pushing  on,  opened  communication  by  his  right  with 


MONTREAL,  1758.1 


Murray,  and  both  stood  on  the  defensive,  waiting  to  hear  of  Amherst's 
approach  above  the  town. 

The  delay  was  brief.  Amherst,  advancing  from  Lachine,  encamped  be- 
fore Montreal,  above  it,  while  Murray  ferried  his  men  from  the  island 
and  encamped  below.    What  there  was  left  of  the  force  which  opposed 


*  Follows  a  plan  in  Milcs's  Hist,  of  Canada, 
p.  297.  It  is  mainly  the  same  as  the  large  fold- 
ing map  by  Thomas  Jefferys,  published  Jan.  30, 
175S,  and  making  part  of  the  Hist,  of  the  French 
Dominion  in  America,  London,  1760,  p.  1 2. 
This  Last  is  in  the  F.  North  Collection  in  Har- 
vard College  Library,  vol.  iii.  no.  22  j  and  was 
again  used  by  Jcfferys  in  his  General  Topof;,  of 
No.  America  and  the  IVest  Indies,  London,  1768, 
no.  22. 

These  other  plans  belonging  to  the  18th  cen- 
tury may  be  noted :  — 

MS.  plans  of  1717  and  1721  recorded  in  the 
Catalogut  of  the  Library  of  Parliament,  Toronto, 
1858,  p.  1618,  nos.  58  and  59. 


Map  of  1729,  made  by  Chaussegros  de  Lcr^', 
in  the  Paris  Archives. 

Carte  de  Fisle  de  Montreal  et  de  us  cm'irons, 
par  N.  Bellin,  1744,  in  Charlevoix,  i.  p.  227,  and 
reprotluccd  in  Dr.  .Shea's  edition  of  Charlevoix; 
as  well  as  the  plan  of  the  town,  in  Charlevoix, 
ii.  170. 

A  MS.  plan  of  1752,  giving  details  not  else- 
where found,  is  noted  in  the  Library  0/  Parlia- 
ment  Catal.,  p.  1620,  no.  Si. 

A  plan  of  1756,  and  one  of  1762  by  Patten, 
engraved  by  Canot,  are  marked  in  the  Catal.  of 
the  King's  Maps  (Urit.  Mus.),  ii.  54. 

A  plan  of  Montreal  and  its  neighborhood  by 
Bellin,  in  his  Petit  Atlas  Maritime,  1764. 
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Haviland  withdrew  across  the  river  into  the  town,  and  Haviland's  tents 
dotted  the  shore  which  the  PVench  had  left.  The  combined  French 
army  now  numbered  scarce  2,$oo ;  Amherst  held  them  easily  with  a  force 
of  I7,(xxx 


ROUTES  TO  CANADA,  i755-'763.* 

»  Follows  map  in  Miles's  //is/,  of  Canada,  p.       A  choro^rathical  map  of  the  country  hetwten 

Althjny,  Oswego,  Fort  /•'rotitenai;  and  L(s  Trots 

(  Hhcr  cc.ntcmporatT  maps  showing  the  coun-  Kh  ihes,  exhibiting  all  the  grants  hy  the  Fremh 
try.  hroiiiiht  within  the  campaigns  about  Lakes  on  Late  Champlain,  which  was  included  by  Jef 
Champlain  and  ( »nUirio,  arc  the  following :  —       ferys  in  his  General  Tifog.  of  North  America 
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Vaudreuil  saw  there  was  no  time  for  delays,  and  at  once  submitted  a 
plan  of  capitulation.    A  few  notes  were  exchanged  to  induce  less  onerous 


ROBERT  ROGERS.' 


conditions  ;  but  Amherst  was  not  to  be  moved.  On  September  8th  the 
paper  was  signed,  and  all  Canada  passed  to  the  English  king  ;  the  whole 
garrison  to  be  sent  as  prisoners  to  France  in  British  ships. 

and  the  IVtst  /miits,  London,  176S.    It  is,  in  Lake  Ontario,  with  the  adjacent  countrj'  on  the 

fact,  the  northerly  sheet  of  Jcflcrys*  Prffiiiues  of  west  from  -Albany  and  Lake  Champlain." 

Xrw  York  and  New  Jtrsey,  with  part  of  Pen-  '  From  the  Geschithte  der  Kriege  in  und  auh 

silvania,  drawn  by  Caf>t.  Holland.    The  same  ser  Europa,  Klfter  Theil,  Niirnbcrg,  1777.  This 

General  Topofp-aphy,  no.  32,  etc.,  contains  also  follows  a  print  published  in  London,  Oct.  I, 

in  Hlanchard  and  Langdon's  Map  of  Ne^v  Hamp-  1776,  described  in  .Smith's  Brit.  Mextotint  For 

shire  (Oct.  21,  1761)  a  corner  map,  showing  traits,  and  in  Parkman*s  Pontiac  i  p.  164 
"  The  River  St.  Lawrence  above  Montreal  to 
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This  stipulation  was  adhered  to,  and  during  the  autumn  the  principal 
French  officers  were  on  their  way  to  France.  The  season  for  good  weather 
on  the  ocean  was  passed,  and  the  transportation  was  not  accomplished 
without  some  wrecks,  accompanied  by  sufiEering  and  death.  Vaudreuil, 
Bigot,  Cadet,  and  others  found  a  dubious  welcome  in  France  after  they  had 
weath^ed  the  November  storms.  The  government  was  not  disposed  that 
the  loss  of  Canada  should  be  laid  wholly  to  its  account,  and  the  ministxy 
had  heard  stories  enough  of  the  peculations  of  its  agents  in  the  colony  to 
give  a  chance  of  shifting  a  large  part  of  the  responsibility  upon  those  whose 
bureaucratic  thefts  had  sapped  the  vitals  of  the  colony.  Trials  ensued, 
the  records  of  which  yield  much  to  enable  us  to  depict  the  rotten  life  of 
the  time ;  and  thour^h  Vaudreuil  escaped,  the  hand  of  the  law  fell  crush- 
ingly  on  Bigot  and  Cadet,  and  banishment,  restitution,  and  confiscation 
showed  them  the  shades  of  a  stern  retribution.  They  were  not  alone  to 
suffer,  but  they  were  the  chief  ones. 

The  war  was  over,  anri  a  new  life  began  in  Canada.  The  surrender  of 
the  western  posts  was  necessary  to  perfect  the  En^Hsh  occupancy,  and  to 
receive  these  Major  Rogers  was  despatched  by  Amherst  on  the  13th  of 
September.  On  the  way,  somewhere  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,* 
he  met  (November  7)  Pontiac,  and,  informing  him  of  the  capitulation  at 
Montreal,  the  politic  chief  was  ready  to  smoke  the  calumet  with  him. 
Rogers  pushed  on  towards  Detroit. ^  There  was  some  apprehension  that 
Belctre,  who  commanded  there,  would  rouse  his  Indians  to  resist,  but  the 
French  leader  only  blustered,  and  when  (November  29)  the  white  flag  came 
down  and  the  red  went  up,  his  700  Indians  hailed  the  change  of  masters 
with  a  yell ;  and  it  was  with  open-eyed  wonder  that  the  savages  saw  so 
many  succumb  to  so  few,  and  submit  to  be  taken  down  the  lake  as  pris- 
oners. An  officer  was  sent  along  the  route  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio  to 
take  possession  of  the  forts  at  Miami  and  Ouatanon ;  but  it  was  not  till 
the  next  season  that  a  detachment  of  the  Royal  Americans  pushed  still 
farther  on  to  Michillimachinac  and  the  extreme  posts.* 

English  power  was  now  confirmed  throughout  all  the  region  embraced 
in  the  surrender  of  Vaudreuil 

*  There  is  doubt  where  Rnpen?  encamped,—  Early  ffitf.  cf  dnrhtuJ,  p,  90;  and  C<  C.  Bald* 

the  river  "Chogage."   Parkman  in  the  original  win's  Early  Mafs  of  Ohto,  p.  17. 

editkm  of  his  P^iOiac  (1851,  p.  147)  called  it  die  *  Parkman  has  a  plan  of  Detroit,  made  about 

site  of  Cleveland  ;  bat  he  avoids  the  question  in  1750  by  the  engineer  Lt'r\ . 

his  revised  edition  (L  p.  165).  Bancroft  (orig.  ed^  *  The  London  Af^g.  for  Feb.,  1761,  bad  a  map 

iv.  361 )  and  ^onc,  J^k$i$m  (iL  13a  K  have  notes  of  the  **  Straits  of  St.  Maiy,  and  Ifidiilinaki' 

M  the  aubject.    CL  also  Chas.  Whitttes«y^  nMi" 
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CRITICAL  ESSAY  ON  THE  SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION. 

THE  ninth  volume  of  the  A'.  K  Col.  Docs,  richly  illustrates  the  French  movemenn 
near  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  secure  Indian  alliances.^ 
A  number  of  papers  from  the  archives  of  the  Marine,  respecting  the  founding  of  De- 
troit (1701),  is  given  by  Margrj'  {DicottverteSy  etc.)  in  his  fifth  volume  (pp.  135-250),  as  well 
as  records  of  the  conferences  held  by  La  Motte  Cadillac  with  the  neighboring  Indians 
(|).  253,  etc.).    These  papers  come  down  to  1706.' 

The  contracts  made  at  Quebec  in  1701  and  later,  respecting  the  right  to  trade  at  the 
straits,  are  given  in  Mrs.  Sheldon's  Early  Hist,  of  Michigan  (N.  V.,  1856,  pp.  93,  13S). 


*  Here  we  find  Bellomont's  correspondence 
(169S)  with  the  French  governor  as  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Five  Nations  to  the  Knglish,  pp.  6S2, 
690.  Cf.  also  N.  y.  Co/.  Docs.,  iv.  367,  420 ; 
Shea's  Charlevoix,  v.  82  ;  a  tract.  Propositions 
made  l>y  the  Five  Nations  of  Indians  .  .  .  to  Bel- 
lomont  in  Albany,  loth  of  July,  1698  (N.  Y., 
169S),  containing  the  doings  of  Ikllomont  and  his 
council  on  Indian  affairs  up  to  Aug.  20,  1698. 
(Brinley,  ii.  3400.)  The  same  vol.  of  N.  Y.  Col. 
Docs,  (ix.)  gives  beside  a  memoir  (p.  701  ;  also  in 
Penna.  Archives,  2d  ser.,  vi.  45)  on  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Knglish ;  conferences  with  the  In- 
dians at  Detroit  (p.  704)  and  elsewhere  in  1700; 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Mon- 
treal, Aug.  4,  1701  (p.  722) ;  conferences  of  Vau- 
dreuil  with  the  Five  .Nations  in  1703  and  1705 
(pp.  746,  767)  ;  the  scheme  of  seizing  Niagara, 
1706  (p.  773);  Sieur  d'Aigremcnt's  instructions 
and  report  on  the  Western  posts  (p.  805) ;  a  sur- 
vey (p.  917)  of  Knglish  invasion  of  French  ter- 
riton,'  (1680-1723) ;  a  memoir  (p.  840)  on  the 
condition  of  Canada  (1709), —  not  to  name 
others. 

For  the  period  covered  by  the  survey  of  this 
present  chapter,  these  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs,  give 
from  the  London  archives  papers  1693-1706 
\\o\.  iv.);  1707-1733  (vol-  v.),  1734-1755  (vol. 
vi.),  1756-1767  (vol,  vii.);  and  from  the  Paris 
archives,  1631-1744  (vol.  ix.),  1 745-1778  (vol. 
X.).  The  index  to  the  whole  is  in  vol.  xi.  See 
Vol.  IV.  pp.  409,  410. 

There  has  been  a  recent  treatment  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  English  with  the  Indians  in  Geo. 
W.  Schuyler's  Colonial  New  York,  in  which 
Philip  Schuyler  is  a  central  figure,  during  the 
latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  book 
touches  the  conferences  in  Hellomont's  and  Nan- 
fan's  time.  Coldcn,  who  was  inimical  to  Schuy- 
ler, took  exception  to  some  statements  in  .Smith's 
AVjf  York  respecting  him,  and  Colden's  letters 
were  printed  by  the  N.  V.  Hist.  .Society  in  1S6S. 

'  The  biography  of  Cadillac  has  been  best 


traced  in  Silas  Farmer's  Detroit,  p.  326.  He  ex- 
tended his  inquiries  among  the  records  of  France, 
and  (p.  17)  enumerates  the  grants  to  him  about 
the  straits.  Cf.  T.  P.  H^dard  on  Cadillac  in  /tt' 
vue  Camidienne,  new  ser.,  ii.  6S3 ;  and  a  paper 
on  his  marriage  in  Ihid.,  iii.  104 ;  and  other^s  by 
Kameau,  in  Ibid.,  xiii.  403.  The  municipality  of 
Castelsarrasin  in  France  presented  to  the  city  of 
Detroit  a  view  of  the  old  Carmelite  church  — 
now  a  prison  —  where  Cadillac  is  buried.  An 
engraving  of  it  is  given  by  F.irmer.  Julius  Mcl- 
chers,  a  Detroit  sculptor,  has  made  a  statue  of 
the  founder,  of  which  there  is  an  engraving  in 
Robert  E.  Roberts'  City  of  the  Straits,  Detroit, 
1884,  p.  14. 

Farmer  (p.  221)  gives  a  description  of  Fort 
Pontchartrain  as  built  by  Cadillac,  and  (p.  33) 
a  map  of  1796,  defining  its  position  in  respect 
to  the  modem  city.  Cf.  also  Roberts'  City  of  the 
Straits,  p.  40.  The  oldest  plan  of  Detroit  is 
dated  1749,  and  is  reproduced  by  F.-irmer  (p.  32). 
Of  the  oldest  house  in  Detroit,  the'  Moran  house, 
there  are  views  in  Farmer  (p.  372)  and  Roberts 
(p.  50),  who  respectively  assign  its  building  to 
1734  and  1750. 

Among  the  later  histories,  not  alrcidy  men- 
tioned, reference  may  be  made  to  Charlevoix 
(Shea's  cd.,  vol.  v.  154) ;  E.  Ramcau's  Notes  hiS' 
toriques  stir  la  colonic  (anadienne  de  Detroit.  Ltc- 
ture  prononi/e  <)  fVindstyr  sur  le  Detroit,  comti 
d' Essex,  C.  lY.,  ifT  tn'ril,  1861,  Montreal,  1S61 
Rufus  Blanchard's  Discos-cry  and  Conquests  of 
the  Ni>rthwest,  Chicago,  18S0;  and  Marie  Caro- 
line Watson  Hamlin's  Legends  of  le  Detroit,  H- 
lus.  by  Isabella  StcTimrt,  Detroit,  1SS4.  These 
legends,  covering  the  years  1679-1S15,  relate  to 
Detroit  and  its  vicinity.  On  p.  263,  etc.,  are  given 
genealogic.lI  notes  about  the  early  French  fam- 
ilies resident  there.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  early 
history  of  Detroit  by  C.  I.  Walker,  as  deposited 
beneath  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  City  Hall  in 
1S68,  is  printed  in  the  Hist.  Afag.,  xv.  1  ^2.  Cf 
Henry  A.  Clriffin  on  "The  City  of  the  Str.iits" 
in  A/ag.  of  Western  h't.u'ory,  Oct.,  1885,  p.  57 1. 
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In  Shea's  Relation  iks  ajj'aires  du  Canada,  1696-1702  (N.  Y.,  1865),  there  is  a  "Relation 
du  Destroit/'  and  other  papers  tonchiog  these  Western  parts.' 

Mrs.  Sheldon's  Early  History  of  Michigan  contains  various  documents  on  the  condi* 

tion  of  the  colony  at  Detroit  and  Michillmackinac.''^ 

On  the  attack  on  Detroit  in  1712,  made  by  the  Foxc^,  in  wliich,  as  cont'ederates  of  ihe 
Iroquois,  ihey  acted  iu  die  English  ituerest,  wc  hud  documents  in  the  N.  Y.  Col.  Decs.., 
ix  pp.  857,  866 ;  and  the  Kcport  of  Du  Buisson,  the  Frendi  commander,  is  in  W.  R* 
Smith's  Hist,  of  Wisconsin^  iii.  31 6.* 

The  report  of  Tonti,  on  affairs  at  Detroit  in  1717,  is  given  by  Mrs.  Sheldon  (p.  316). 

In  .Mar^^ry's  Decomwrtes  et  EtablissefULitts  de^  Francais  dans  PAmdrique  ScptentriO" 
naU  (vol.  V.  p.  73^  is  a  "  Relation  du  bieur  de  Lamolhe  Cadillac,  capitainc  en  pied,  ci-de- 
vant commandant  de  Missilimakinak  et  autres  postes  dans  les  pays  dlorgnds,  oti  il  a  ^t^ 
pendant  trois  ann^es"  (dated  July  31, 1718). 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  Wiseomin  HistarictJ  CoUicUoms  ^Ooien  are  other  documents 
among  the  Cass  papers.^ 

There  is  in  another  chapter  some  account  of  prepaiations  at  Boston  lor  the  fatal  expe* 
dition  of  171 1,  under  Admiral  Sir  Hovenden  Walker,  with  its  contingent  of  Marlborough's 

veterans  *  An  enumeration  of  the  forces  employed  was  printed  in  the  Boston  Newsletter^ 
no.  379  (July  16-23,  171 1 ),  and  is  reprinted  in  what  is  the  authoritative  narrative,  the  Jour- 
nal or  full  account  of  the  late  expedition  to  Canada,  which  Walker  printed  in  London  in 
1720,*  partly  in  vindication  of  himself  against  charges  of  peculation  and  incompetency. 
The  failure  of  the  expedition  was  charged  by  constant  reports  in  England  to  die  dilato- 
riness  of  Massachusetts  in  preparing  the  outfit.  Walker  does  not  wholly  share  this  con- 
viction, it  5s  just  to  him  to  say;  but  Jeremiah  DumnK-i,  tlien  tlie  agent  of  the  ])rovince 
in  London,  thought  it  worth  while  to  defend  the  provincial  government  by  printing  in 


*  See  Vo!.  IV.  p.  316.  Shea's  volume  is  enti- 
tled: Kelatitm  des  affair  et  du  Canada,  en  1696. 
Av»  det  Uttret  des  Phvs  dt  la  Compagnie  de  JJ- 
SMS  dfpuis  1696  jusqi^en  I702.  (N.  Y.,  1S65.) 
Contents :  La  guerre  contrc  les  Iroquois  ;  Dc  la 
mission  Irtxiuoise  du  Sault  Saint  Krati9ois  Xa- 
vier  cn  1696,  cx  litcris  Jac.  de  Lamberville  ;  De 
la  mission  Illino)'^€  cn  161/).  par  le  V.  Gravicr; 
Lettre  du  P.  J.  Gravier  a  Monseigncur  Laval,  17 
sept.,  1697 ;  Lettre  de  M.  de  Montigni  an  Rev.  P. 
Bruyas  [Chicago,  23  avril,  i^^oo]  ;  I.cttrc  du  P. 
Gabriel  Marest,  1700;  Lettre  du  P.  L.  Chai^ncau 
sor  le  r^tablissement  des  missions  Iroquoiscs 
en  1702;  Relation  du  I")cstroit;  Lettre  du  P.  G. 
Marest  [du  pays  des  Illinois,  29  avril,  1699] ; 
I.*ttre  du  P.  J.  Binnetcau  [du  pays  des  Illinois, 
1699I ;  Lettre  dn  P.  J.  Bigot  [du  pays  des  Abna- 
qiii<^,  i6or)l. 

These  papers  illustrate  affairs  iu  the  extreme 
west  fust  at  the  opening  of  the  period  we  are 

now  con.'?i<U  riiiL;.  Cf.  also  the  "  Mr'nvjirc  sur  Ic 
Canada  "  ( 16S2-1712)  in  CoUeetton  de  Manuscrits 
,  .  .  relatifs  ^  la  Ntfm>elle  Franee,  Quebec,  18S3, 
p.  551,  etc 

Letters  (i-o",]  tram  Cadillac  to  Count  Pont- 
chartrain  (p.  loi),  and  to  La  Touche  (p.  133); 
the  developments  of  Cadillac's  defence  in  1703 
anil  liter  years  (p.  142);  Pcrc  Marcst's  letter 
from  Michitiinackinac  in  1706  (p.  206} ;  a  letter 
of  Cadillac  in  the  same  year  {p.  218) ,  reports  of 
Indian  councils  held  at  Montreal,  Detroit,  and 


Quebec  in  1707  (pp.  232,  251,  263) ;  a  letter  of 
Cadillac  to  Pontcbartrain  (p.  277}  and  D'Aigre- 
ment's  report  on  an  inspection  of  the  posts  ^p- 
280),  both  in  1708.  Speeches  of  Vaudreuil  and 
an  Ottawa  chief,  from  a  MS,  brought  froni  Paris 
by  Gen.  Cass,  are  printed  in  the  Western  Re~ 
uri'e  Hist.  Soc.  Papers,  no.  8.  Tlior  papers,  as 
transbtetl  In-  Wliittlc^cv,  pertaining'  to  affairs 
about  Detroit  in  1706,  are  revised  by  that  gentle- 
man and  reprinted  in  Beadi's  Indian  Mitettltu^, 

y.  J70. 

>  Cf.  Shea's  Charlewnx^  v.  257  ;  Sheldon's 
Miekigan,  297. 

*  A  memoir  on  the  peace  made  by  Di  I  ipntry, 
the  commandant  at  Mackinac,  with  the  Indians 
in  1726  (p.  14SJ;  letters  of  Longucil,  July  25, 
1736  (p.  156),  and  Bcauhamois,  Oct.  i,  1726 
(p.  156);  a  petition  of  the  inhabitants  uf  !>».- 
troit  to  the  Intendant  in  1726,  with  Tonti's  re- 
monstrance (pp.  169, 175 );  a  memoir  of  the  king 
on  the  Indian  war,  and  another  by  Longoeil  on 
the  peace  (pp.  160,  165). 

*  Cf.  cb.  iL  Dudley's  speech  in  aid  of  the  ex* 
pedition  b  given  in  the  Boston  Newsletter^  no. 
377,  and  his  call  of  June  9,  1711,  upon  New 
Hampshire  to  furnish  its  contingent  appears  in 
tlie     H.  Prov,  Pc^s^  Iii.  479. 

Carter-Brown,  iii.  no.  295  ;  Ilarv.  Coll.  Lib., 
437^11  \  Cooke,  no.  2,544;  Menzies,  no.  2,026; 
Mass.  Hist^  Ste.  Prte^  iL  ^ 
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London,  171 2  (reprinted,  Boston,  1746).  3.  Letter  to  a  nobU  Urd concerning  the  late  expedi- 
tion to  Caitinia}\n  which  he  contended  that  this  expedition  was  wisely  planned,  and  that 
its  failure  uas  not  the  fault  of  New  England.  There  is  another  tract  of  Dummer's  to  a 
similar  purpose  :  A  letter  to  a  friend  in  the  country^  on  the  late  expedition  to  Canada^ 
London,  1712.*  Palfrey*  says  that  he  found  vaiions  letters  and  docitmenta  among  the 
British  Colonial  Papers,  indudlog  a  Joonial  of  the  expedition,  by  CbL  Richard  King."  « 


FRENCH  SOLDIER,  iTtoJi 


FRENCH  SOLDIER,  171a* 


We  have  the  French  side  in  Charlevoix  (Shca's)J  with  annotations  and  references  by 
that  editor.  Walker,  in  his  JmmuU^  gives  a  rough  draft  in  English  of  a  manifesto  in- 
tended to  be  distributed  in  Canada.  Charlevoix  gives  the  French  into  which  it  was  trans- 
lated for  tl»t  use.* 


1  Carter<Brown,  iii.  nan.  166^  825;  Hanr.ColL 
Lib.,  437 5- 1'-:  '''3~4  36. 

■  Cartcr-Urown,  iii.  no.  167 ;  Bost.  Pub.  Lib., 
H.  9S.1&  CC.  also  Letter  from  an  eld  vdkig  in 
tmvn  .  .  .  upon  the  late  expiuiitiou  fa  Caruida 
[signed  X.  Z.},  published  at  London  in  1711. 
<Carter-Brown,  Hi.  no.  146;  Hair.  CoQ*  libu, 

437  5- « 4) 

■  Nnv  Eni^land,  iv.  281, 

*  Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  expedi- 
tion, Dudley  issued  a  Thank^ving  proclama- 
tion for  other  mercies,  etc.  /V.  H.  Pro7\  Papers, 
ii.  629.  In  general,  sec  Boston  newsletter^  nos. 
379^1 ;  Penhallow,  pp.  f»4tl ;  Nilcs,  in  Mate. 
Hist.  Coll.,  XXXV.  328 ;  Hutchinson's  Massachu- 
setts,  ii.  175,  180;  N.  Y.  Col.  Does.,  iv.  277;  v. 
284;  IX.,  passim  :  Chalmers'  Revolt,  etc.,  i.  349; 
Lediard's  A'aval  History,  S51  ;  Williamson's 
Afai$Ut  ii.  63 ;  Palfrey's  New  England^  iv.  278, 


etc,  with  references ;  Mewh  Hitt.  BoeUm^  ii.  106. 

The  t.ix  fir  the  expedition  was  the  occasion  of 
Thomas  Maulc's  TribuU  to  C^sar,  with  some  re- 
me»kt  on  the  laievigoroiu  expeOUem tigidma  < 
ada,  Philadelphia  [171a].  Hildebomli 
of  Frintistgf  no.  ISO* 

■  After  a  water-color  sketch  in  the  iVSur.  Ar- 
ekives :  Documents  collected  tn  Frmnee^  vL  |^  I. 
The  coat  is  red,  faced  with  blue. 

^  After  a  water-color  sketch  in  the  Maee.  Af^ 
ekives:  Documents  colleited  in  France,  viii.  p.  I. 
The  coat  is  blue,  faced  with  red.  Cf.  sketches 
in  Gay's  Pop.  Hist.  UniUd  States,  ii.  545- 

»  Vol.  V.  ajS,  945,  447.  «5«- 

•  Cf.  also  (Lirncau,  Histoire  dc  C inada  (lSS2\ 
ii.  48;  Jucbereau,  Hist,  de  PMtel  Dieu  ;  Grange 
de  Chessieox,  La  eondmiU  det  Pram^  jmtlifiie, 
and  an  edidoDof  the  same  edited  byBotd-Dv 
Qiont, 
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The  recurrent  interest  taken,  during  Alexander  Spotswood's  term  of  office  (1710-1722) 
as  governor  of  \'irginia,  in  schemes  for  occupying  the  region  beyond  the  mountains  is 
traceable  through  his  Official  Letters^  published  by  the  Virginia  Historical  Society  in 
1882-5.1 

The  journey  of  Spotswood  over  the  mountains  in  1716  is  sometimes  called  the  "Tra- 
montane Expedition;  "  it  was  accomplished  between  Aug.  20  and  Sept.  17.' 

At  the  time  when  Spotswood  was  urging,  in  1718,  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  seize 
upon  the  Ohio  \  alley,«  James  Logan  was  furnishing  to  Gov.  Keith,  to  be  used  as  material 
for  a  memorial  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  report  on  the  French  settlements  in  the  valley 
f dated  Dec,  1718).* 

Previous  to  1700  the  Iroquois  had  scoured  bare  of  their  enemies  a  portion,  at  least,  of 
the  Ohio  country ;  but  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  the  old  hunting  grounds  were 
reoccupied  in  part  by  the  Wyandots,  while  the  Delawares  centred  upon  the  Muskingum 
River,  and  the  Shawanoes,  or  Shawnees,  coming  from  the  south,  scattered  along  the  Scioto 
and  Miami  valleys,*  and  allied  themselves  with  the  French.  The  Ottawas  were  grouped 
about  the  Sandusky  and  Maumee  rivers  in  the  north.' 

Respecting  the  Indians  of  the  Ohio  Valley  we  have  records  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
in  a  Afdmoire  on  those  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Mississippi,  made  in  1718.^ 

Among  the  Cass  MSB.  is  a  paper  on  the  life  and  customs  of  the  Indians  of  Canada*  in 
^723,  which  has  been  translated  by  Col.  Whittlesey." 

.•\  report  (1736)  supposed  to  be  by  Joncaire,  dated  at  Missilimakinac,  is  called,  as  trans- 
lated, "Enumeration  of  the  Indian  tribes  connected  with  the  government  of  Canada." 

Conrad  Weiser's  notes  on  the  Iroquois  and  the  Delawares  (Dec,  1746)  have  been  also 
translated.** 

An  account  of  the  Miami  confederacy  makes  part  of  a  book  published  at  Cincinnati  in 
1871,  Journal  of  Capt.  William  Trent  from  Lot^stown  to  Pickawillany  in  1752,  edited  by 
Alfred  T.  (Goodman,  secretary  of  the  Western  Reserve  Hist.  Soc  It  includes  papers 
from  the  English  archives,  secured  by  Jokh  Lothrop  MoUey.*^    In  1759  ^^P^-  George 


*  The  two  volumes  are  edited,  with  an  intro- 
duction, by  K.  A.  Brock.  iJancroft  had  used 
these  papers  when  owned  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Spots- 
wood,  of  Orange  County,  Va.  The  MS.  was 
carried  to  England  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Featherstone- 
haugh,  and  of  his  widow  it  was  bought  by  the 
Virginia  Hist.  Society  in  1873. 

'  Mr.  Brock  refers  to  accounts  of  it  in  Flugh 
Jones's  Present  State  of  Virginia ;  the  preface 
to  Beverly's  Virginia  ;  Campbell's  Virginia  ; 
Slaughter's  Hist,  of  Bristol  Parish ;  and  in 
Slaughter's  St.  Afark's  Parish  is  a  paper  on  "  The 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Horseshoe,"  crediting 
the  diary  of  John  Fontaine,  which  he  reprints 
(it  is  also  in  Maunt-'s  Huguenot  Family,  N.  V., 
1872,  p.  281),  with  giving  the  most  we  know  of 
the  expedition.  Cf.  .ilso  J.  Esten  Cooke's  Sto- 
ries of  the  Old  Dominion,  N.  V.,  1879;  and  W. 
A.  Caruthcrs'  Knights  of  the  Horseshoe.  .Slaugh- 
ter also  gives  a  map  of  Spotswood's  route  from 
Germanna  to  the  .Shenandoah. 

Palmer,  the  editor  of  the  Calendar  of  Virginia 
State  Papers  (p.  lix.),  could  find  nothing  official 
throwing  light  on  this  expedition. 

*  Spotswood's  Official  Letters,  \\.  296,  329. 

*  It  is  printed  in  Hist.  Ma/;.,  vi.  19.  The 
treaty  between  Keith  and  the  Five  Nations  at 
Albany,  Sept.,  1722,  was  printed  that  ye^r  'n 


Philadelphia,  as  were  treaties  at  a  later  date  at 
Concstogoc  (May,  172S)  and  Philadelphia  (June, 
1728),  made  with  the  Western  Indians.  Hilde- 
bum's  Century  of  Printing,  nos.  189,  356.  There 
were  reports  in  1732  of  the  French  being  then 
at  work  building  ncir  the  Ohio  "a  fort  with 
loggs  "  (Penna.  Archives,  i.  310),  and  delivering 
speeches  to  the  Shawancse  (Ibid.,  p.  325). 

*  Cf.  C.  C.  Royce  on  the  identity  £nd  history 
of  the  .Shawnees  in  A/ag.  of  IVest.  History,  May, 
1885.  p.  38. 

*  Walker's  Athens  Co.,  Ohio,  p.  5. 

^  Printed  in  the  Penna.  Archives,  2d  scr.,  vi.  49, 
and  in  the  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  ix.  885. 

*  The  Ohio  was  the  division  between  Canada 
and  Louisiana.  Cf.  Du  Pratz,  Paris,  1758,  vol.  i. 
329- 

"  Wisconsin  Hist.  Coll.,  vols.  i.  and  iii.  (p.  141 ). 
Doc.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  octavo  ed.,  i.  p.  1 5. 

"  Penna.  Afag.  of  Hist.,  i.  163,  319;  ii.  407. 
It  was  printed  in  English  by  Franklin  in  1757. 
(Franklin'' s  Works  in  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
p.  40.)  A  journal  of  his  mission  to  the  Ohio 
Indians  in  1748  is  given  in  the  Penna.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  i.  (1853)  p.  23.  Cf.  T.  J.  Chapman  in 
Ma^.  of  West.  Hist.,  Oct.,  1885.  p.  631. 

'2  There  is  an  abstract  of  Trent's  Journal  in 
Knapp's  Maumee  Valley,  p.  23. 
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Croghan  made  "a  list  of  the  Indian  nations,  their  places  of  abode  and  chief  hunt* 

The  subject  of  the  dispersion  and  migrations  of  the  Indians  of  the  Ohio  Valley  has  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  several  of  the  Western  antiquaries.'  The  most  exhaustive  colla- 
tion of  the  older  statements  regarding  these  tribal  movements  is  in  Manning  F.  Force's 
lecture  before  the  Historical  and  Philosophical  Soc.  of  Ohio,  which  was  printed  at  Cincin- 
nati yi  1879  as  Some  Early  Notices  of  the  Indians  of  Ohio.  "In  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Eries  in  1656  by  the  Five  Nations,''  he 
says,  "the  great  basin,  bounded  north  by  Lake  Erie,  the  Miamis,  and  the  Illinois,  west  by 
the  Mississippi,  east  by  the  Alleghanies,  and  south  by  the  head-waters  of  the  streams  that 
flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  seems  to  have  been  uninhabited  except  by  bands  of  Shawnees, 
and  scarcely  visited  except  by  war  parties  of  the  Five  Nations."  He  then  confines  himself 
to  tracing  the  history  of  the  Eries  and  Shawnees.  He  tells  the  story  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Eries,  or  "  Nation  du  Chat,"  in  1656;  and  examines  various  theories  about  remnants 
of  the  tribe  surviving  under  other  names.  The  Chaouanons  of  the  French,  or  Shawanoes 
of  the  English  CShawnees),  did  not  appear  in  Ohio  till  after  1750.  Parkman  *  says  :  ••  Their 
eccentric  wanderings,  their  sudden  appearances  and  disappearances,  perplex  the  antiquar)- 
and  defy  research."  Mr.  Force  adds  to  the  investigations  of  their  history,  but  still  leaves, 
as  he  says,  the  problem  unsolved.  The  earliest  certain  knowledge  places  them  in  the  sec* 
end  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Cumberland,  whence  they 
migrated  northwest  and  northeast,  as  he  points  out  in  tracking  different  bands. 

The  claim  of  the  English  to  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the  "  Illinois  countrj,"  as  for  a  long 
series  of  years  the  region  east  of  the  upper  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  was  called,* 
was  based  on  a  supposed  conquest  of  the  tribes  of  that  territory  by  the  Iroquois  in  1672 
or  therealwuts.  No  treaty  exists  by  which  the  Iroquois  transferred  this  conquered  country 
to  the  English,  but  the  transaction  was  claimed  to  have  some  sort  of  a  registry,'  as  ex- 
pressed, for  instance,  in  a  legend  on  Evans'  map**  (1755),  which  reads:  "  The  Coofeder- 


»  Pfnna.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  \.  p.  85.  Cf.  Proud's 
Pennsylvania,  ii.  296,  and  Mr.  Kussel  Errctt  on 
the  Indian  geographical  names  along  the  Ohio 
and  the  Great  Lakes  in  the  Mag.  of  West.  Hist., 
1885. 

'  C.  C.  Baldwin's  Indian  Migrations  in  Ohio, 
reprinted  from  the  Amtr.  Antiquarian,  April, 
1879;  Mag.  of  West.  Hist.,  Nov.,  1884,  p.  4I  ; 
Hiram  W.  Kcckwith's  paper  on  the  Illinois  and 
Indiana  Indians,  which  makes  no.  27  of  the 
Fergus  Historical  Series.  It  includes  the  Illinois, 
Miamis,  Kickapoos,  Winncbagoes,  Foxes  and 
Sacks,  and  I'uttawatomics.  Cf.  Davidson  and 
Struve's  Hist.  Illinois,  t874,  ch,  iv.,  and  the  ref- 
erence in  Vol.  IV.  p.  298. 

•  Pontiae,  i.  32. 

*  W.  R.  Smith's  Wisconsin,  i.  p.  60.  Cf.  also 
Brecse's  Early  Hist,  of  Illinois.  The  more  re- 
stricted application  of  this  term  is  seen  in  a 
"plan  of  the  several  villages  in  the  Illinois 
country,  with  a  part  of  the  River  Mississippi, 
by  Thomas  Hutchins ; "  showing  the  position 
of  the  old  and  new  Fort  Chartrcs,  which  is  in 
Hutchins'  Topographical  Description  of  Virginia, 
etc.  (London,  1778,  and  Boston,  1787),  and  is 
rcengraved  in  the  French  translation  published  by 
Le  Rouge  in  Paris,  1781.  This  same  translation 
gives  a  section  of  Hutchins'  large  map,  showing 
the  country  from  the  Great  Kcnawha  to  Win- 


chester and  Lord  Fairfax's,  and  marking  the  sitea 
of  Forts  Shirley,  Loudon,  Littleton,  Cumberland, 
Bedford,  Ligonier,  HjTd,  and  Pitt.  Logstown  is 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio.  The  portages 
connecting  the  affluents  of  the  Potomac  with 
those  of  the  Ohio  arc  marked.  The  map  is  enti- 
tled :  Carte  des  environs  du  Fort  Pitt  et  la  notf 
velle  Province  Indiana,  dediie  h  M.  Franklin. 
The  province  of  Indiana  is  bounded  by  the 
Laurel  Mountain  range,  the  Little  Kenawha, 
the  Ohio,  and  a  westerly  extension  of  the  North- 
em  Maryland  line,  being  the  grant  in  1768  to 
Samuel  Wharton,  William  Trent,  and  George 
Morgan. 

'  Sparks,  Franklin,  iv.  325.  Smith  (A>» 
Yorl;  1814,  p.  266)  says  "there  was  only  an 
entry  in  the  lx>oks  of  the  secretary  for  Indian 
affairs,"  and  the  surrender  "  through  negligence 
was  not  made  by  the  execution  of  a  formal  deed 
under  seal."  Cf.  French  encrihuhments  exposed, 
or  Britain* s  original  rii;ht  to  all  that  part  of  the 
American  continent  claimed  by  France  fully 
serteJ.  .  .  .  In  tu>i>  letters  from  a  merchant  re 
tired  from  business  to  his  friend  in  Londen^ 
London,  1756.    (Carter-Brown,  iii.  1,115.) 

^  James  Maury  in  1756,  referring  to  Evans* 
map,  says,  "It  is  but  small,  not  above  half  as 
large  as  Fry  and  Jefferson's,  consequently 
crowded.    It  gives  an  attentive  peruser  a  dear 
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atet  [Five  NalioiB},  Jnly  19,  i7o\,  at  Albany  smrendered  their  beaveivtranting  oouotry 
to  the  Englifti),  to  be  defended  by  tliem  for  the  said  Confederates,  their  heirs  and  sue* 

cessors  forever,  and  tlie  same  was  confirmed,  Sept.  1728  [1726],  when  tlie  Senecas, 
Cayugaes,  and  Onondagoes  surrendered  their  habitations  from  Cayalioga  to  Oswego  and 
six  miles  inland  to  the  same  for  the  same  use."  The  same  claim  is  made  on  Mitchell's 
map  >  of  the  sane  year  (1755)1  referring  to  the  treaty  with  the  Iroquds  at  Albany,  Sept; 
1726,  by  which  the  region  west  of  Lake  Erie  and  north  of  Erie  and  Ontario,  as  well  as 
the  belt  of  land  from  Oswefjo  westward,  was  confirmed  to  the  English.' 

Not  much  is  known  of  the  Indian  occupation  of  the  Ohio  Valley  before  1750,*  and  any 
right  by  conquest  which  the  Iroquois  might  have  obtained,  though  supported  at  the  time 
<tf  the  stru|^le  by  Colden,*  Pownall,*  and  others,*  was  first  seriously  questioned,  when 
Gen.  W.  H.  Harrison  delivered  his  address  cm  ibfi  Aimijiitifs  of  the  Ohio  ValUy^  He 
does  not  allow  that  the  Iroquois  pushed  their  coriquests  beyond  the  Scioto. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  English  pretensions  is  shown  by  their  efforts  for  further  con- 
finaation,  which  was  brought  about  as  regards  westerly  and  northwesterly  indefinite 


idea  of  the  valnc  of  the  now  contested  lands  and 
waters  to  either  ot  the  two  competitor  princes, 
together  with  a  proof,  amoonting  to  more  than  k 
probability,  that  he  of  the  two  who  shall  remain 
master  of  Ohio  and  the  Lakes  must  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  become  sole  and  absolute  lord  of 
North  Aincrici."  Maury's  Huguenot  Family, 
387.  T.  Pown.ilI's  'rof  .\^'>  ii  f'ii'i,  ,1!  di  seription  of 
suik  parts  of  North  America  as  are  contained  in 
tkt  {a$medBed)  map  of  tke  SriHtk  midtBe  ctlmtet^ 
etc.,  in  North  Ameri  a  (Ixindon,  1776)  Contains 
Evans*  map>  pieced  out  by  F'owoali,  and  it  re- 
prints Evans'  preface  (1755),  with  an  additional 

I^rcface  by  Powiull,  dated  Albemarle  Street  [T.nn- 
don},  Nov.  33,  1775,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the 
map  of  1755  was  used  by  tiie  offioets  dnrii^;  tlie 
Frrneb  war,  and  served  every  practicable  pur^ 
pose.  He  saj-s  Kvans  followed  for  Vtrghiin  Fry 
and  JefCcrsuu's  map  ( 1751 ),  and  that  John  Hen- 
iy*s  map  of  Virginia,  pnblisbed  by  Jctfcrys  in 
1770,  enabled  him  (Pownall)  to  .^dd  little.  For 
Pennsylvania  Evans  had  been  assisted  by  Mr. 
Nidiotas  Scull,  who  hi  1759  ptiblisbed  his  map 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  the  later  edition  of  1770 
Pownall  says  he  added  something.  As  to  New 
Jersey,  Pownall  claims  he  used  the  drafts  of  Alex- 
ander, Hurvcyor-general,  and  that  he  has  followed 
Holland  for  the  boundary  line  lietween  New  Jer- 
sey and  New  York.  Powfiall  affims  that  Holland 
disowned  a  map  of  New  York  and  New  Jeisey 
which  Jefferys  published  with  Holland's  name 
attached,  though  some  portions  of  it  followed 
surveys  made  by  Holland.  What  Pownall  added 
of  New  England  he  took  from  the  map  in  Donp- 
lass,  correcting  it  from  drafts  in  the  board  |^ 
Trade  office,  and  following  for  the  coasts  the  »ui^ 
veys  of  Holland  or  his  deputies.  Pownall  de- 
nounces the  **  late  Thomas  Jefferys"  for  his  inac- 
cnrate  and  nntmstwortby  pirated  edition  of  the 
Evans  maj),  the  plate  of  which  fell  into  the  Ii.ukIs 
of  Sayer,  the  map  publisher,  and  was  used  by  him 
in  more  dian  one  atlas. 
^  Sparks,  framkUm^  iv.  33a 


-  This  deed  is  in  Pownall's  AdminittWoHtn  tf 

the  Colmiei,  London,  1768,  p.  369. 
e  Evans*  map  of  1755  is  held  to  emixMly  the 

best  geographical  knowledge  of  this  region, 
picked  up  nialnly  between  1740  and  1750.  The 
region  about  Lake  Eric  with  the  positions  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  is  given  from  this  map,  in  Whit- 
tlesey's E:n!y  Hiyl.  ,/  C/.-'danJ,  ]).  .S3.  This 
author  mentions  some  instances  of  a.\e-cuts  be- 
ing discovered  in  the  bean  of  old  trees,  which 
would  c.nrry  the  presence  of  Europeans  in  tlie 
valley  back  of  ail  other  records. 

There  ate  stories  of  early  stragglers,  willing 
and  unwilling,  into  Kentuiky  from  Virgin;.^, 
after  1730.  Collins,  Kentucky,  i.  15;  Shaler, 
Ke»Uucky,  59.  A  journey  of  one  John  Howard 
in  1742  is  insisted  on.  Kcrchcval's  V'ailey  of 
Virginia,  67  ;  Butler's  /Centueky,  i.,  introd. ;  Mem- 
oir and  IVritings  of  J.  H.  Perkins,  ii.  185. 

*  Fiw  NaHmt, 

*  Admitiistr(ttii>rt  of  the  Ci<'onies. 

*  bparks,  Franklin,  iv.  326. 

'  This  has  been  reprinted  as  no.  s6  of  the 
Fergus  Hist.  Series,  "with  notes  by  Edward 
Everett;"  certain  extracts  from  a  notice  of  the 
address,  contributed  by  Mr.  Everett  to  the  No. 

Anier.  /ii-:ie^o  in  1S40,  bein;^  ajipelided.  A  rc- 
ccnt  writer,  Alfred  Mathews,  in  the  Mi^.  ^ 
WtsUm  History  (i.  41 ),  thinks  the  Iroquois  con- 
quests may  have  reached  the  Miami  River.  Cf. 
also  C.  C.  Baldwin  in  IVestern  Reserve  Hist. 
Tracts,  no.  40;  and  Isaac  Smucker  in  Afag.  of 
Amer.  Hist.,  June,  1882,  p.  40.S. 

T.  H.  Perkins  \Mem.  ami  Writinf^s,  ii.  186) 
cites  what  he  considers  proofs  that  the  Iro- 
quois had  pushed  to  the  Mississippi,  but  doubts 
their  claim  to  possess  lands  later  occupied  hy 
others. 

Franklin's  recapitulation  of  the  argument  ha 

favor  of  the  English  claim  is  in  Sparks'  Franklin, 
iv.  324;  but  Sparks  {Ibid.,  iv.  335)  allows  it  is 
not  substantiated  by  proofs,  and  enlarges  upon 
the  same  view  in  bis  WaMugtm^  ii. 
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extensions  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  by  the  treaty  of  Lancaster  in  1744  (June  22- 
July  4)-» 

In  1748  Bollan  in  a  petition  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  on  the  French  encroacliments, 
complains  that  recent  English  maps  had  prejudiced  the  claims  of  Great  Britain.'^  Since 
Popple's  map  in  1732,  of  which  there  had  been  a  later  edition,  maps  defining  the  frontiers 
had  appeared  in  Keith's  Virginia  (1738),  in  Oldmixon's  British  Empire  (1741)  by  Moll, 
and  in  Bowen's  Geography  (1747). 

There  is  in  the  Penna.  Archives  (2d  series,  vi.  93)  a  paper  dated  Dec,  1750,  on  the 
English  pretensions  from  the  French  point  of  view.  On  the  English  side  the  claims  of 
the  French  are  examined  in  the  State  of  the  British  and  French  Colonies  in  Aorth 
America^  London,  1755.' 

J.  11.  Perkins,  in  the  North  American  Review,  July,  1839,  gave  an  excellent  sketch  of 
the  English  effort  at  occupation  in  the  Ohio  Valley  from  1 744  to  1 774,  which  later  appeared 
in  his  Memoir  and  IVritings  {\iofiton,  1852,  vol.  ii.)  as  "English  discoveries  in  the  Ohio 
Valley."  His  sketch  is  of  course  deficient  in  points,  where  the  publication  of  originai 
material  since  made  would  have  helped  him. 

The  rivalry  in  the  possession  of  Oswego  and  Niagara,  beginning  in  1725,  is  traced 
in  the  N.  V.  Col.  Docs.  (ix.  949,  954,  958,  974),  and  in  a  convenient  form  an  abstract  of 


'  Coldcn's  official  account  of  this  conference 
and  treaty  was  printed  in  Philadelphia  the  same 
year  by  Benjamin  Franklin :  A  Treaty  held  at  the 
Tim/n  of  Lancaster  in  Pennsylvania  by  the  Hon- 
ourable the  lieutenant  governor  of  the  Province, 
and  the  Commissioners  for  the  provinces  of  Vir. 
pnia  and  Maryland,  with  the  Indians  of  the  Six 
Nations  in  June,  1744.  Tlicre  is  a  copy  in  Har- 
vard College  library  l5325-35>].  Quaritch  priced 
a  copy  in  1885  at  £,  t.  los,  Cf.  Barlow's  /fough 
List,  no.  879;  Brinlcy,  ill.  no.  5,4^8;  Carter-Brown, 
iii.  7S5,  with  also  (no.  784)  an  edition  printed  at 
Williamsburg  the  same  year.  There  was  a  re- 
print at  London  in  1745.  It  was  included  in 
later  editions  of  Coldcn's  Five  Nations.  Cf.  J.  L 
Mombert's  Authentic  Hist,  of  Lancaster  County, 
1869,  app.  p.  51.  The  journal  of  William  Marshe, 
in  attendance  on  the  commissioners,  is  printed  in 
the  Mass.  Hist.  Collections,  vii.  171.  Cf.  Wm. 
Black's  journal  in  Pcnna.  Mas;,  of  Hist.,  vols.  i. 
and  ii.  lilack  was  the  secretary  of  the  commis- 
sion, and  his  editor  is  R.  A.  Brock, of  Richmond. 
Stone,  in  his  Life  of  Sir  Wm.  Johnson,  \.  91, 
gives  a  long  account  of  the  meeting.  See  the 
letter  of  Conrad  Weiscr  in  Proud's  Pennsylva- 
nia,  ii.  316,  wherein  he  gives  his  experience 
(17 14-1746)  in  observing  the  characteristics  of 
the  Indians.  W^eiscr  was  an  interpreter  and 
agent  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  large  number  of 
his  letters  to  the  authorities  during  his  career 
are  in  the  Pcnna.  Archives,  vols,  i.,  ii.,  and  iii. 
The  Brinlcy  Catal.,  iii.  p.  105,  shows  various 
printed  treaties  with  the  Ohio  Indians  of  about 
this  time.  Those  that  were  printed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  enumerated  in  Hildcburn's  Century 
of  Printing,  nos.  852,  S70,  907.  etc. ;  and  those 
printed  by  Franklin,  as  most  uf  them  were,  are 


noted  in  the  Catid.  of  Works  relating  to  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  in  the  Boston  Public  Library^ 

P-39- 

2  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  vi.  134. 

•  Thomson,  Bibdog.  of  Ohio,  no.  1,099;  Carter- 
Brown,  iii.  1,092.  The  French  posts  north  of  the 
Ohio  in  1755,  according  to  the  Present  State  oj 
North  America,  published  that  year  in  London, 
were  Boeuf  and  Venango  (on  French  Creek), 
Duquesne,  Sandusky,  Miamis,  St.  Joseph's  (near 
Lake  Michigan),  Pontchartrain  (Detroit),  Michil- 
mackinac.  Fox  River  (Green  Bay),  Cr^vecoeur 
and  Fort  St.  Louis  (on  the  Illinois),  Vincenne* 
Cahokia,  Kaskaskia,  and  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Wabash,  Ohio,  and  Missouri.  A  portion  of 
Gov.  Pownall's  map,  showing  the  location  of  the 
Indian  villages  and  portages  of  the  Ohio  region, 
is  given  in  fac  simile  in  Penna.  Archives.  2d  ser^ 
ii.  Cf.  map  in  London  Mag.,  June,  1754  ;  Kitch- 
in's  map  of  Virginia  in  Ibid.,  Nov.,  1761  ;  and 
his  map  of  the  French  settlements  in  Ibid.,  Dec, 
J747- 

James  Maury  (1756)  contrasts  the  enterprise 
of  the  French  in  acquiring  knowledge  of  the 
Ohio  Valley  with  the  b.ickwardness  of  the  Eng- 
lish.   Maury's  Huguenot  Family,  394. 

Smith  (Xeio  York,  ii.  172),  referring  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  alarm  of  French  encroachments  on 
the  Ohio,  speaks  of  its  valley  as  a  region  "of 
which,  to  our  shame,  we  had  no  knowledge  ex- 
cept by  the  books  and  maps  of  the  French  mis- 
sionaries and  geographers." 

A  tract  called  The  wisdom  and  policy  of  tkt 
French,  .  .  .  with  observations  on  disputes  be- 
ttvecn  the  English  and  French  colonists  in  Amrr 
ica  (London,  1755)  examines  the  designs  of  th« 
French  in  their  alliance  with  the  Indians. 
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the  Frendi  despatclMt  for  1725-27  is  found  in  iUd^  ix.  976^  ^th  a  Fren^  view  (p.  982) 
of  the  respective  rights  of  the  rivals.^ 

There  had  been  a  stockade  at  Niagara  under  De  Nonville's  rule,  and  the  fort  bore  his 
name ;  but  it  was  soon  abandoned.'  The  place  was  reK>ccnpied  in  1725-26^  and  the  fort 
rebuilt  of  stone.* 


In  1731  the  French  first  occupied  permanently  the  valley  of  Lake  Cbamplain,*  but  not 
till  1737  did  they  ]>egin  to  control  its  water  with  an  armed  sloops  and  to  Iniild  Fort  St. 

Frederick.* 

Beauharnols'  activity  in  seeking  the  Indian  favor  is  shown  in  his  conference  with  the 
Onondagas  in  1734  and  in  his  communications  with  the  Western  tribes  in  1741.*  The 
a>ndition  of  the  French  power  at  this  time  is  set  forth  in  a  Mintoir*  sur  U  Canada, 

ascribed  to  the  Intcndant  Gilles  Hocquart  (1736).' 

In  1737  Conrad  Wt  i<f  r  was  sent  to  the  Six  Nations  to  get  tliem  to  agree  to  a  truce  with 
the  Cherokeeii  and  Catawbas,  and  to  arrange  lor  a  conierencc  between  them  and  these 
tribes.* 

The  expedition  to  the  northwest,  which  resulted  in  V^rendrye*s  discovery  of  the  Roclgr 
Mountains  in  Jan.,  1743,  is  followed  with  more  or  less  detail  in  several  papers  by  recent 
writers.* 


^  Beauharnois'dcsprjtches  about  Oswego  l)egin 
in  (M  y.  Col.  Docs.,  ix.  1,010).  That  same 
year  WaJpole  addressed  a  paper  on  the  two  podts 
to  the  French  government,  and  with  it  is  found 
in  the  French  archives  a  plan  of  Oswego,  "fait  k 
Montreal  17  Jdlle^  1727,  signc  De  Lery."  The 
correspondence  of  Gov.  Burnet  and  Beauharnois 
is  in  Ihid..,  ix.  p.  999.  The  pl.in  jii-^t  named  is 
also  in  the  Doc.  fhst.  A'.  >'.,vol.  i.,  iii  cuniittuun 
with  papers  respecting  the  founding  of  the  post. 
.Smith  {.Vi-tv  York.  1814,  p.  273)  holds  that  the 
French  purpose  to  demolish  the  works  at  Os- 
wego in  1729  caused  a  reinforcement  of  the  gar* 

riiOTi,  wliich  deterred  tlieni  from  the  attempt. 
Smith  says  of  the  original  fort  there  that  its  sit- 
nation  had  little  regard  to  anything  lieside  tlie 
pleasantness  of  the  prospect.  Burnet,  the  New 
York  governor,  exerted  himself  to  destroy  the 
trade  between  Allxmy  and  Montreal,  and  the  re* 
port  ef  a  eonniittee  which  he  transmitted  to  the 
home  gnvcmmcnt  is  jm'nted  in  Smith's  A'ni>  Yi^rk 
(Albany,  1S14  cd.,  p.  24C) ;  but  in  1729  the  mach- 
inations of  those  interested  in  the  trade  procured 
the  repeal  of  the  restraining  act.  {Ibid.,  274; 
cf.  Smith,  vol.  ii.  (1830)  p.  97.)  At  a  late  day 
(1741)  there  is  an  alistract  of  despatches  to  the 
French  minister  respecting  Oswego  in  the  Ft  una. 
Archivts  (3d  ser.,  vi.  51),  and  a  paper  on  the 
state  of  the  French  and  English  on  Ontario  in 
1743  is  in  A'.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  vi.  227. 

«  N.  Y.  C9i,  Doct.,  ut.  386. 

'  O.  H.  Marshall  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  in 
the  Buffalo  Hist.  Soc  PubUcatiims,  vol.  ii.  Smith 
[New  York,  1S14,  p.  268)  says  that  "Charlevoix 
himself  acknowledges  that  Niagara  was  a  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  Five  Nations  :  the 

pioiis   Jesuit   ,1j)p!,iiHl-    tlie    Flfiicl^  '-ettleincnt 

there,  which  was  so  manifest  an  infraction  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrceht." 


A  view  of  the  neighboring  cataract  rit  this  pe- 
riod is  given  by  Moll  on  one  of  his  maps  (17 15), 
and  is  reproduced  m  CasseU*s  United  StateSf  i. 
541. 

*  Of  the  occupation  of  Crown  Point  by  the 
French,  Smith  (New  York,  1814,  p.  279)  says: 
"  Of  all  the  French  mfractions  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  none  was  more  pnlpalile  than  this.  The 
country  belonged  lu  the  Six  Nationi>,  and  the 
very  spot  upon  which  the  fort  stands  is  included 
within  the  patent  to  Dcllius,  the  Dutch  minister 
of  Albany,  granted  in  1696."  Again  he  says  (p. 
380):  "The  Massachusetts  government  foresaw 
the  dangerous  consequences  of  the  French  fort 
at  Crown  Point,  and  Gov.  Ueicher  gave  us  the 
first  inthnation  of  it*'  It  was  not  till  1749  that 
there  were  reports  that  the  French  were  begin- 
ning to  plant  settlers  about  Crown  Point.  {FenMa, 
ArekiveSt  ii.  20.)  Jederj-s  puUislied a  mapshow- 
ing  the  grants  made  by  the  French  about  Lake 

C'hatni)hiiii. 

The  English  fort  at  Crown  Point  was  built 
farther  from  the  lalte  than  the  earlier  French  in- 
considerable work.  Chas.  Carroll  {Journal  to 
Canada  in  1776,  ed.  of  1S76,  p.  7S)  describes  its 
rains  at  that  tfane,>-tlie  restdt  of  an  accidental 
(ire. 

'  \V.  C.  Watson's  JJist.  0/ tht  County  9/ EtstXt 
Albany,  1869,  ch.  iii. 

«  A'.  Y.  Col.  Docs.  ix.  1,041,  etc. 

'  Hist.  Documents  of  the  Lit.  and  Hist.  Soc 
of  Quebec,  in  1840. 

*  A  translation  of  Weiser's  journal  on  this 
mission  is  in  the  Penna.  Hist.  Col.,  i.  61. 

"  Pierre  Margry  has  two  articles  in  the  Moni- 
teur  Uniz'ersel,  and  a  chapter,  "  Les  Varcnnes  de 
Verendrye,"  in  the  Rn  ite  Canadienne,  ix.  36a. 
The  Canadian  historian,  Benjamin  .Suite,  has  a 
monograph.  La  Virmdryet^  P*P«r,  **  Champlain 
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The  first  settlement  in  Wisconsin  took  place  in  1744-46  under  Charles  de  Langlade.' 

The  Five  Years'  War  (1744-48)  so  far  as  it  affected  the  respective  positions  of  tlie  com- 
batants in  the  two  great  valleys  was  without  result.  The  declaration  of  war  was  in  March, 
1744,  on  both  sides.' 

In  1744  the  Governor  of  Canada  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Six  Nations,  assuring  them 
that  the  French  would  soon  beat  the  English.* 

In  1744  Clinton  proposed  the  erection  of  a  fort  near  Crown  Point,  and  of  another  near 
Irondequot  "to  secure  the  fidelity  of  the  Senecas,  the  strongest  and  most  wavering  of  all 
the  six  confederated  tribes,"  * 

The  scalping  parties  of  the  French  are  tracked  in  the  iV.  K  Co/.  Docs.,  x.  32,  etc.,  with 
the  expedition  against  Fort  Clinton  in  1 747  (p.  78)  and  a  retaliating  incursion  upon  Mon- 
treal Island  by  the  English  (p.  81). 

In  1745  both  sides  tried  by  conferences  to  secure  the  Six  Nations.  In  July,  August, 
and  September,  Ueauharnois  met  them.'  Delegates  from  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
and  Pennsylvania  convened  under  the  New  York  jurisdiction  at  Albany,  in  October,  1745, 
and  did  what  they  could  by  treaty  to  disabuse  the  Indian  mind  of  an  apprehension  which 
the  French  are  charged  with  having  raised,  that  the  English  had  proposed  to  them  to  dis- 
possess the  Iroquois  of  their  lands.' 

Upon  the  abortive  Crown  Point  expedition  of  1746,^  as  well  as  the  other  military  events 
of  the  war,  we  have  Memoirs  of  the  Principal  Transactions  of  the  last  If  ar  between  the 
English  and  French  in  Xorth  America,  I^ndon,  1757  (102  pp.)  '  It  is  attributed  some- 
times to  Shirley,  who  had  a  chief  hand  in  instigating  the  preparations  of  the  expedition. 
This  will  be  seen  in  the  letters  of  Shirley  and  Warren,  in  the  R.  I.  Col.  Rec,  v.  183,  etc.; 
and  in  I'enna.  Archives,  i.  C89,  71 1,  as  in  an  Account  of  the  French  settlements  in  Xorth 
America  .  .  .  and  the  two  last  unsuccessful  expeditions  against  Canada  and  the  present 
on  foot.    By  a  gentleman.    Boston,  1 746.' 


et  la  Verendrye,"  in  the  Revue  Canadienne,  2d 
scr.,  i.  342,  and  one  on  "  \jc  nom  de  la  Vcrcn- 
dric  "  in  Nom'fUes  Soirfes  Canadienues,  ii.  p.  5. 
The  Rev.  Kdw.  D.  Ncill  has  a  pamphlet,  Le 
Sieur  Je  la  Verendrye  and  his  sons,  discoverers 
of  the  Roiky  .\fountains  by  way  of  Lakes  Su/>e- 
rior  and  Winniffg,  Minneapolis,  1875.  Cf.  also 
Garneau,  ffist.  du  Canada,  4th  cd.,  ii.  96. 

In  the  Kohl  Collection  (no.  128)  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  there  are  copies  of  three  maps 
in  illustration.  The  first  is  a  M.S.  map  by  La 
Verendrye,  preserved  in  the  Dcpfit  de  la  Ma- 
rine, "  donnec  par  Monsieur  de  la  Galissoniirc, 
1750,"  which  Kohl  places  about  1730,  showing 
the  country,  with  port.iges,  forts,  and  trading 
posts,  between  Lake  Superior  and  Hudson's 
Bay.  The  second  (no.  129)  is  an  Indian  map 
made  by  Ochagach,  likewise  in  the  Marine. 
Kohl  supposes  it  to  have  been  carried  to  Kurope 
by  La  Verendrye,  who  used  it  in  making  the  map 
first  named.  The  third  map  (no.  130),  also  in  the 
same  archives,  is  inscribed  :  Carte  des  nouvelles 
dicouvertes  dans  Pouest  du  Canada  et  des  nations 
gut  y  hahitent  ;  Dress  ft,  dit-on,  sur  les  Memoir es 
de  Monsieur  de  la  Vtranderie,  mats  fort  impar- 
faile  i  ce  qu'd  m\i  dit.  Donnfe  au  Dfpdt  de  la 
Marine  par  Monsieur  de  la  Galissoniire  en  1750. 

•  Cf.  Wisconsin  Hist.  Coll.,  iii.  197  ;  Hist.  Mag., 
\.  295;  Joseph  Tassrf  on  "  Charles  de  Langlade" 
in  Revue  Canadienne,  v.  881,  and  in  his  Les  Ca- 
nadiens  de  C&uest,  Montreal,  187S  (p.  i,  etc.) ; 


also  M.  M.  Strong,  in  his  Territory  of  JViseoih 
sin  (Madison,  1SS5),  p.  41. 

'  It  will  be  found  in  Ikatson's  A'aral  and Md- 
itary  Memoirs,  p.  144,  and  in  the  Amer.  Mag(h 
tine,  i.  pp.  381-84. 

'  Conrad  Weiser's  letter,  SepL  29,  1744,  in 
Penna.  Archives,  i.  661. 

*  Smith's  Neto  York,  ii.  p.  71. 

*  N.  v.  Col.  Docs.,  X.  22,  etc. 

*  Hildeburn,  Cent,  of  Printing,  no.  959  ;  H.  Y. 
Col.  Docs.,  vi.  289,  etc.;  Brinlcy,  iii.  no.  5,490. 
Stone,  Life  of  Johnson,  i.  ch.  iv.,  gives  a  long 
account.  There  was  about  the  same  time  (1745- 
47)  a  plot  laid  by  Nicholas,  a  Huron,  to  exter- 
minate the  French  in  the  West.  Knapp's  Mat*- 
mee  Valley,  p.  14.  .Smith  {.New  York,  ii.  35) 
gives  an  account  of  the  conference  of  Aug.,  1746. 

^  Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  introduction  to 
the  Bedford  Correspondence,  i.  p.  xlviii.,  sa>-s: 
"  Had  the  Duke  of  Bedford  been  allowed  to  or- 
der the  sailing  of  the  expedition,  it  is  most  prob- 
able the  conquest  of  Canada  would  not  have 
been  reserved  for  the  Seven  Years'  War;  but 
the  indecision  or  timidity  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle delayed  and  finally  broke  up  the  expedi- 
tion." A  representation  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
and  others  upon  the  reduction  of  Canada,  made 
March  30,  1746,  is  in  Bedford  Corresp.,  i.  65. 

"  Harv.  Coll.  lib.,  4375  25:  Carter-Brown,  iu 
1,161 ;  Stevens,  Bibl.  Geog.,  no.  l335- 

*  Brinley,  i.  61.    Cf.  Stone's  Johnson^  \.  19a 
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A  letter  of  Col.  John  Stoddard,  May  13,  1747,  to  Governor  Shirley,  showing  how  the 
Six  Nations  had  been  enlisted  in  the  proposed  expedition  to  Canada,  and  deprecating  its 
abandonment,  is  in  Pmna.  Arekivts,  i.  740 ;  as  well  as  a  letter  of  Shirley,  June  i,  1747 
(p.  746). 

A  letter  of  Governor  Shirley  (June  29.  T747)  respecting:  a  congress  of  the  colonies  to 
be  held  in  New  York  in  September  is  in  Penna.  Archives^  i.  754;  and  a  letter  of  Conrad 
Weiser,  doubting  any  success  io  enlisting  the  Six  Nations  in  the  £ng)'.sh  favor,  is  In 

md^  p.  161. 

Clinton  f  November  6,  1747)  complains  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  of  De  Lancey's  efforts 
to  thwart  the  government's  ain»  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  Sis  Nations  lor  the  inv»> 

sion  of  Canada.^ 


BONNECAMFS  MAP,  AFTER  THE  KOHL  COPY. 

\v\  February,  i749-50i  ^  long  report  was  made  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 

Tre:isury  on  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  colonies  during  the  war  for  the  attempts 
to  invade  Canada.  It  is  printed  in  the  New  Jersey  Archives^  1st  ser.,  vii.  383-4oa 
The  annual  summaries  on  the  French  side,  1745-48,  are  in  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.^  x.  38,  89, 
137. 

A  stubborn  6ght  in  1748  with  some  marauding  Indians  near  Schenectady  is  chronicled 
in  Pearson's  SckeHictaify  Faientt  p.  398. 

»  Bedford  Carres pondeme^  i.  285.  There  was  other  at  Lancaster  in  Julv,  1748,  for  admitting 
a  treaty  with  the  Ohio  Indians  at  Philadelphia,  the  Tlvightwees  into  aUianoe.  (AU;  na  ipXii.) 
Nov.  13,  1/47  (Hildebum,  nOb  Mio)  j  and  Sfr 
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In  1749  came  C^ron's  expedition  to  forestall  the  English  by  burying  his  plates  at  the 
mouths  of  the  streams  flowing  into  the  Ohio.   A  faC'Sinile  of  the  inscription  on  one  of 

these  plait  s  has  been  given  already  {atitf.  p.  9).^ 

While  C^loron  was  burying  his.  plates,  and  La  Galissoai^re  was  urging  the  home  gov- 
ernment to  settle  10,000  French  peasants  on  the  Ohio,  the  Idnsmen  of  Washington  and 
others  were  formiDg  in  1748  the  Ohio  Company,  which  received  a  royal  grant  of  half  a 
million  acres  between  the  Monongahela  and  the  Kenawlia  rivers,  on  condition  of  settling 
the  territory  ;  '  "  which  lands,"  wrote  Dinwiddle,'  "  are  his  Majesty's  undoubted  rii;hf  by 
the  ireaty  of  Lancaster  and  subsequtnt  treaties  at  Logstown*  on  the  Ohio.  Coionei 
Thomas  Cresap  was  employed  to  stirvey  the  read  Over  the  mountains, — the  aame  bter 
followed  by  Braddoclc 

Of  the  subsequent  exploration  by  Christopher  Gist,  in  behalf  of  the  Ohio  Company, 
and  of  George  Cro^ihan  and  ^lontour  for  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  note  has  been 
taken  on  an  earlier  page.'  A  paper  on  Croghan's  transactions  with  the  Indiana  previous 
to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  has  been  printed.*  Referring  to  the  Ohio  region  in  1 749, 


1  In  addition  to  the  references  there  given, 

note  may  Ik-  taken  of  a  paper  on  the  expedition, 
by  U.  H.  Marsttall,  in  the  Mag.  of  Amer.  Hist., 
ii.  129  (Mar.,  1878),  with  rctcrence  to  the  orig. 
inal  documents  in  the  A'.  K  CW.  Z?<vj.,  x.  189, 
and  in  the  FtHua.  Archives,  2d  ser.,  vi.  63.  CL 
Bancroft,  orig.  ed.,  iv.  4^  On  his  plates,  see 
Af<is^.  /fist.  Siv.  Proc,,  ix.  248 ;  Mag.  of  .4m,  r. 
Hist.,  Jan.,  ibyJi,  p.  52  ;  and  Mag.  of  IVtstern 
iKstory,  June,  1885,  p.  207.  A  re|>resentatlon 
of  a  broken  plate  found  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Muskingum  Kiver,  in  1798,  is  given  in  S.  P.  Hil- 
dreth's  Ptonter  Hist.  »f  the  Ohio  VtUUy,  Cindn* 
nati,  1848,  p.  20,  with  the  inscription  on  the  one 
found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kcnawha  in  1846  fp. 
23).  An  uccouiu  uf  the  Muskingum  plate  wai> 
given  by  De  Witt  Clinton  in  the  Amer.  Antiq. 
Soc.  Trans.,  ii.  430.  Its  defective  hiscriptton  is 
given  in  the  Mimoirts  sur  ies  Affaires  du  Can- 
adot  p.  309.  Cf.  Sparka's  IVaskingtMt,  ii.  430. 
Other  fac  similes  of  these  plates  can  be  seen  in 
Olden  Time,  p.  288;  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  vL  611; 
Egle*8  Penntyhonia  (p.  318;  also  cf.  p.  1121); 
Dc  Hass's  Western  Virginia,  p.  50. 

The  places  where  the  plates  were  buried  are 
marked  on  a  map  preserved  in  the  Marine  at 
Paris,  made  by  Pire  IJonnecanips,  who  accom^ 
panied  Celoron.  It  shows  ripbt  point-  where 
observations  for  latitude  were  taken,  m\A  extends 
the  Alleghany  River  up  to  Lake  Chautauqua.  It 

is  cnUrr)  Carte  <P un  voy<ige,  fait  daus  la  helle 
rtvtire  en  la  Nt/uvdle  J'raiue,  1749,  far  le  rev- 
trend  Pire  Btmucamps,  Jtsuite  mathhrntUitn, 
Thi  rc  i>  :i  copy  in  the  Kohl  (  olli  i  tion,  in  the 
Department  of  Stale  at  Washington. 

Kohl  identifies  the  places  of  burial  as  follows : 
Kananouan^on  (W.irrcn,  I'a.)  ;  Riviere  aux 
b<Eufs  (Franklin,  I'.i.)  ;  Kanonouara  (near 
\Vheclinf()  ;  K.  Ven.Trirnekonn.in  iMariclta); 
K.  Chn«)daicht.-i  (l"t.  Pleasant,  W,  Va.);R.4la 
Ko(.:he  (month  of  <>r<  u  Miami  i\i\er). 

There  are  twt)  puriauc^  ni.uked  on  the  map: 
one  from  Lake  ChauUuqua  to  Lake  Erie,  and  the 


other  from  La  Demoiselle  on  the  R.  i  la  Roche 
to  Fort  dcs  Miarois  on  the  K.  des  Miamis,  floir> 
ing  into  Lake  Erie. 
In  the  annexed  sketch  of  the  nia(i,  the  mde 

marks  of  the  fleur-de-li??  shnw  "lcs  cndroits  ou 
Ton  cnterr^  des  lames  de  plomb ; "  the  double 
damera  "Ies  latitudes  observ^;**  and  the 
houses  "  Ies  villnpes." 

The  map  has  been  engraved  in  J.  If.  New- 
ton's HiH.  0f  the  PioM  Handle,  Weft  Vhrgima 
(Wheeling,  1879),  p.  37,  with  a  large  reprcscnta- 
tioil  of  a  plate  found  at  the  mouth  of  Wheeling 
Creek  (p.  40). 

Spotswood  in  1716  1  i  i  ken  similar  mcas* 
«re<i  tr>  mark  the  Vallev  of  VirL;inin  for  the  F.nj;- 
lihh  king.  John  Fontaine,  who  accompanied  him, 
says  in  his  journal :  "  Tlie  governor  had  graviaig 
irons,  but  conld  not  prnvc  anvthtnc,  the  "^tonrs 
were  so  hard.  The  governor  buried  a  bottle 
with  a  paper  enclosed,  on  which  he  wrtt  that 

he  look  i)ossession  of  this  plate,  and  in  the 
name  of  and  for  King  George  the  First  of  Eng* 
land.**   Maur)''s  Huguenet  Fatnily,  p.  388. 

•  The  home  government  ordered  Virginia  to 
make  this  grant  to  the  Ohio  Company.  In  1749^ 
800,000  acres  were  granted  to  the  Loyal  Com- 
pany. In  1751  the  Green  Briar  Companv  re- 
ceived l(X).ooo  nrrcs.  l^p  to  17"-.  Virginia  h.nd 
granted  3,000,000  acres  west  of  the  mountains. 

I  Dinwiddie  Pitpertt  i.  riz.  The  American 
Revolution  ended  the  company's  cjct«tencc.  See 
ante,  p.  10 ;  also  Rupp's  Early  Hist.  Western 
Penna.,  p.  3;  LowdenuUk's  Camherktnd^  p.  26; 
Sparl  VViukin^mt^wBif^x  Sparks's /r«iti^ 
Un,  iv.  336. 

♦  This  treaty  was  made  June  13,  1752  The 
position  of  Logstown  is  in  doubt.  Cf.  Diitwiddit 
Papers,  i.  p.  6.  It  appears  on  the  map  in  Bou- 
quet's Expedition,  London,  1766.  Cf.  De  Hass's 
West.  Virginu,  70. 

p.  10. 

'•  Penna.  Archnes,  2d  scr^  vL  516,  and  in 
N.  y.  Cfit.  D«e$^  vii.  267*  etc 
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Croghan  wrote:  '*No  people  carr)  on  the  Indlaii  trade  in  so  regdar  a  manner  as  fhe 

French,"  * 

KcfcroiK  e  h;is  already  been  made  (ante,  pp.  3.  4)  to  the  movement  in  1749  of  Father 
I'ifiuct  to  inrtuencc  the  Iroquois  throufjh  a  missionary  station  near  the  hen(!  of  the  raj^ids 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  New  York  side,  at  the  site  ot  the  present  Ugdenshurg.  The 
aathor  of  the  Mimnrts  sur  it  Canada^  whence  the  plan  of  La  Presentation  (ante,  p.  3)  * 
is  talttn,  gives  an  un&ivorable  account  of  Piquet.* 

The  new  French  governor,  Jonqui^re,  had  arrived  in  Quebec  in  August,  1749.  Kalm* 
describes  his  reception,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  havin;^  a  conference  with  the 
Cayuga-s,^  followed  the  next  year  (175!)  by  another  meeting  with  the  whole  body  of  the 
Iroquois.*  His  predecessor.  La  Galissoni^,^  was  busying  himself  00  a  memoir,  dated 
December,  1750,'  in  which  he  shows  the  great  importance  of  endeavoring  to  sustain  the 
po.st>  connecting  Canada  with  Louisiana,  and  the  danger  of  English  interference  in  case 
of  a  war. 

William  Johnson,  meanwhile,  was  counteracting  the  French  negotiation  with  the  In- 
dians as  best  he  could ;  *  and  both  French  and  English  were  filing  their  remonstrances 
about  reciprocal  encroachments  on  the  Ohio.io  Cadwallader  Colden  was  telling  Governor 

Clinton  how  to  secure  (1751)  the  Indian  trade  and  fidelity,"  the  Privy  Council  was  re- 
porting (A]irjl  2,  1751)  on  the  condition  of  iffi-rs  in  New  York  province,'-  and  the  French 
government  was  registering  ministena^l  minutes  on  the  English  encroachments  on  the 
Ohio.M 

What  instructions  Duquesne  had  for  his  treatment  of  the  Indians  00  the  Ohio  and  for 

driving  nut  the  Eni;li>h  may  be  seen  in  the  X.  V.  Co!.  Docs.,  x.  242. 

Edward  Li\in>,fstcin,  in  1754.  'vriiinix  of  the  French  intrigues  with  tlie  !'viians,  says, 
"They  persuade  these  jieopk  uiat  the  Virgin  Mary  was  bom  in  Paris,  and  that  our  Sav- 
iour was  crudiied  at  London  by  the  English.*^ 

The  English  trading-post  of  Picktown,  or  Pickawillany.  at  the  junction  of  the  Great 
Miami  River  and  Loramie's  Creek,  was  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1752."  Tiiis  En:,dish 
post  and  the  condition  of  the  duintry  are  described  in  the  '"Journal  of  Christopher  Gist's 
journey  .  .  ■  down  the  Ohio,  1750,  .  .  .  thence  to  the  Roanoke,  1751,  undertaken  on  ac- 
ooant  of  the  Ohio  Company/'  which  was  pnblished  in  Powoall's  Topographkai  Desenp- 
Hem     North  AnuHoit  app.  (London,  I776>  Gist  explored  the  Great  Miami  River.** 


'  Frtinii.  Ari  hhrt,  ii.  31.  William  Smith,  in 
1756,  spoke  cf  tht  From  h  "  seizing  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  we  have  ntKlected."  (Hist,  of 
N.  Varl,  Albany,  1814,  Preface,  p.  x.) 

*  This  plan  is  also  reproduc  e  r!  in  Hough's  cd. 
(d  Pouchot,  ii.  9:  in  Hough's  St.  Lawrenct  and 
Fi^tmkttn  Cmntieft  70 ;  in  the  papers  on  the  early 
settlement  of  Ogdensburg,  in  Dae,  Mist.  N.  K, 

*  Translated  in  Hough's  St.  Lawrene*  and 

Franklin  Counties,  p.  85,  where  will  be  found 
an  account  of  the  mission  (p.  49),  and  a  view 
of  it  (p.  17)  after  the  Kns;lish  took  possession. 
Dc  la  I-ande's  "  Mcmoires "  of  Piquet  are  in 
the  Litlr^s  ^difiantes,  xv.,  and  there  is  an 
abridged  version  in  the  Di>c.  Hist.  Y.  The 
Canadian  historian,  Joseph  Tass^,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  Piquet  in  the  Revue  Cauadietutef  vii.  5, 
tos. 

^  TVmiv/t,  London,  1771,  ii.  31a 

»  J^.  y.  Col.  Does.,  X.  205,  Mav  15,  175a 

*  Penna  Archives,  2d  scr.,  vi.  loS. 

*  A  pa)»cr  in  MKtt.  Mag^  viii.  225,  dwells  on 


the  impolicy  of  the  French  government  in  su- 
perseding Calissorii^rc. 

*  N.  y.  Col.  Docs.,  X.  220. 

*  Ston^  ^^kiu^;  J^time.  ArtJUfts,  sd  ser,, 

vi. 

M  iV.  y.  Cel.  Docs.,  vi.  734  J  X.  239,  etc 

n  /w;  vi.  738. 

W  IhiJ.,  vi.  6i4--;9. 

Penna.  Archives,  2d  ser.,  vi.  123,  125. 
'*  Sedgwick's  WUliem  Livingston,  p.  99;  Park- 
man's  Afontcalm  and  Wolff,  i.  p.  54. 

Thomson,  Bibliog.  of  Ohio,  no.  1,149:  Park- 
man,  Monteaim  and  Wolfe,  \.  85.  Cf.  .Si>arlci*s 
FranMin,  iv.  71, 330  {  Contest  in  N^rth  America, 
p.  '^6.  etc. 

Thomson,  nos.  440,  940.  Thomas  Cresap 
writes  in  1751,  **  Mr.  Mmtioir  tells  me  the  ln« 
dian.s  on  the  '>h:n  wonlii  v<  rv  g'ad  if  the 
French  traders  were  taken,  tor  they  have  as  great 
a  dislike  to  them  as  we  have,  and  think  we  are 
afraid  nf  tlicm,  because  we  patirntlv  suffer  our 
men  to  be  taken  bv  them."  Palmer's  Calendar 
0/  Virginia  Slaie  Papers,  p^  147. 
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Parkman  ^  tells  graphically  the  story  of  the  incidents,  in  which  Washington  was  a  cen- 
tral figure,  down  to  the  retreat  from  Fort  Necessity.*  The  journal  of  Gist,  who  accompa* 
nied  Washington  to  Le  Bceuf,*  is  printed  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  xxv.  loi.* 

The  Dinwiddle  Papers  (vol.  i.  pp.  40-250)  throw  full  light  on  the  political  purposes  and 
other  views  during  this  interval.  Parkman  had  copies  of  them,  and  partial  use  had  been 
made  of  them  by  Chalmers.  Sparks  copied  some  of  them  in  1829,  when  they  were  in  the 
possession  of  J.  Hamilton,  Cumberland  Place,  London,  and  these  extracts  appear  among 
the  Sparks  MSS.  in  Har\'ard  College  library  as  "Operations  in  Virginia,  1754-57,"  ac- 
companied by  other  copies  from  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  "  Operations  on  the 
Frontier  of  Virginia,  1754-55."' 

The  Dinwiddie  papers  later  passed  into  the  hands  of  Henry  Stevens,  and  are  described 
at  length  in  his  Hist.  Collections,  i.  no.  1,055  J  ^"cl  when  they  were  sold,  in  1881,  they  were 
bought  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Corcoran,  of  Washington,  and  were  given  by  him  to  the  Virginia 
Historical  Society,  under  whose  "auspices  they  were  printed  in  1883-4,  in  two  volumes, 
edited,  with  an  introduction  and  notes,  by  R.  A.  Brock.' 

Very  soon  after  Washington's  return  to  Williamsburgh  from  Le  Bceuf,  his  journal  of  that 
mission  was  put  to  press  under  the  following  title:  The  yournal  of  Major  George  Wash- 
ington, sent  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Dinwiddle,  Esq.,  his  Majesty's  Lieutenant-Governor  and 
Commander-iH-Chief  of  Virginia,  to  the  Commandant  of  the  French  forces  in  Ohio;  to 
which  are  added  the  Go7>ernor's  letter  and  a  translation  of  the  French  Oder's  ans^cer. 
Williamsburgh,  1754.  This  original  edition  is  so  rare  that  I  have  noted  but  two  copies.' 
It  has  been  used  by  all  the  historians,  —  Sparks,  Irving,  Parkman,  and  the  rest 


*  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  i.  ch.  v. 

'  His  foot-notes  indicate  the  particular  papers 
on  which  he  depends  among  the  Parkman  MS. 
in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  library,  as  well  as  papers 
in  the  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  vi.  806,  835,  etc.,  x.  255, 
and  in  the  Colonial  Records  of  Pennsylvania,  v. 
659.  Of.  papers  on  the  French  movements  in 
the  Ohio  Valley  in  1753,  in  the  Ma^.  of  Western 
Hist.,  Aug.,  1885,  p.  369;  and  T.  J.  Chapman  on 
"  Washington's  first  public  service,"  in  Mii^-  of 
Amtr.  Hist.,  1SS5,  p.  248,  and  on  "  Washing- 
ton's first  campaign,"  in  Ibid.,  Jan.,  1886. 

»  Cf.  N.  Y,  Col.  Docs.,  X.  259,  note. 

*  Cf.  Thom.son's  Bibliog.  of  Ohio,  450. 

'  Sparks's  Calal.,  p.  224 ;  also  .Sparks's  Wash- 
ington,  i.  48,  ii.  p.  x.  Sparks  considered  that 
these  papers  *'  filled  up  the  chasm  occasioned  by 
the  loss  of  Washington's  papers  "  in  the  Brad- 
dock  campaign.  Referring  to  Washington's  let- 
ters during  the  French  war,  Sparks  (ii.,  introd.) 
says  that  Washington,  twenty  or  thirty  years 
after  they  were  written,  caused  them  to  be  cop- 
ied, .iftcr  he  had  revised  them,  and  it  is  in  this 
amended  condition  they  arc  preserved,  though 
several  originals  still  exist.  In  his  reply  to  M.i- 
hon  (Cambridge,  1852,  p.  30)  Sparks  says  that 
this  revision  by  W.ishington  showed  "numer- 
ous erasures,  interlineations,  and  corrections  in 
almost  every  letter,"  prob.-»bly  meaning  in  those 
whose  originals  arc  preserved.  With  the  can- 
ons governing  Si)arks  as  an  editor,  this  revi- 
sion was  followed  in  his  edition  of  WasAinxfon's 
Writings  ;  but  the  historian  regrets,  as  he  reads 
the  record  in  Sparks's  volumes,  that  the  Wash- 
ington of  the  French  war  has  partly  disappeared 


in  the  riper  character  which  he  became  after  he 
had  known  the  experiences  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

»  The  Official  Records  of  Robert  DinztfidJie, 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia, 
1751-58,  Richmond,  1S83-S4,  2  vols. 

•  Brinley,  ii.  no.  4,189,  a  copy  which  brought 
$560.  Though  described  as  in  "  the  original 
marble  wrapper,"  it  did  not  have  a  map,  as  the 
copy  noted  in  the  Carter- Br i^wn  Catal.  (iii.  1*033) 
does,  though  this  may  have  been  added  from  the 
London  reprint  of  the  same  year,  which  had  **a 
new  map  of  the  rountr)-  as  far  as  the  Mississippi." 
This  map  is  largely  derived  from  Charlevoix 
Trumbull,  in  noting  this  reprint  (Brinlev.  ii. 
4,190),  implies  that  the  original  edition  did  not 
have  a  map,  which  may  be  inferred  from  w^hat 
Washington  says  of  its  being  put  hurriedly  to 
press,  after  he  had  had  only  a  single  day  to  write 
it  up  from  his  rough  notes.  This  I^ndon  re- 
print is  also  in  the  Carter-Brown  library  (iii.  na 
1,034),  and  Thomson's  Bibliog.  of  Ohio  (no.  i.iS") 
records  sales  of  it  .is  follows:  (1866)  MorrcU, 
$46;  (1867)  Roche,  (1869)  Morrell,  S40; 

(1870)  Rice,  $52;  (1871)  Bangs  &  Co.,  528; 
(1S75)  Field.  530;  (1876)  Menzics,  548.  The 
Brinley  copy  brought  $80.  Cf.  Rich.,  Bib.  Amer. 
A'<T'</  (after  1700),  p.  105;  Y'\c\d,  Indian  Bibliog., 
no.  1,623;  .Stevens,  /////.  Coll.,  i.  no.  i,6iS;  F. 
S.  Ellis  (1884),  no.  310,  f,-j  los.  Sabin  reprinted 
the  London  edition  in  1865  (200  copies,  small 
paper),  and  other  reprints  of  the  text  arc  in 
Sparks's  IVushington,  ii.  432-447  ;  in  L  r>aniel 
Rujjp's  Parly  History  of  Western  Pt  nns\'h\jnia, 
and  of  the  West,  and  of  Western  Expeditions  and 
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Sparks  *  says  he  found  the  original  sworn  statement  of  Ensign  Ward,  who  surrendered 
to-Contreoceur,  in  the  Plaatation  Office  in  London,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  govern^ 
ment  by  Dinwiddie.  The  French  officer's  summons  is  in  De  Hass*s  JVitst,  yihgiMta,  p. 

60,  etc. 

There  is  another  journal  of  Washington,  of  use  in  this  study  of  what  a  contemporary 
synopsis  of  events,  1752-54,  calls  the  "weak  and  small  efforts"  of  the  English.'*  It  no 
longer  exists  as  Washington  wrote  it  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  at  Fort  Ne- 
cessity the  next  year  (1755).  and,  translated  into  French,  it  was  included  in  a  Mimoirt 
contenant  h  prMs  ifes  fm'fs,  avec  leurs  pihes  justifu'uth'es  pour  servir  de  r^ponse  rttir 
Observations  envoyits  par  Us  ministres  efAngUUrre  dans  Us  cours  de  P Europe.*  There 
were  quarto  and  dnodedmo  edHions  of  this  book  pubUshed  at  Paris  in  1 756 ;  *  and  the 
next  year  (1757)  appeared  a  re-impression  of  the  doodecimo  edition  *  and  an  Ei^lish 
translation,  which  was  called  Tke  Conduct  of  the  late  miti{\-/ry,  or  memorial  containing  a 
summary  /yf  facts,  with  their  xtouchers,  in  answer  to  the  observations  sent  by  the  English 
ministry  to  the  Courts  of  Europe^  London,  I757*"  Sparks  sajrs  that  the  edition  appearing 
with  two  different  New  Yorlc  imprints  (Gaine ;  Parlcer  &  Weyman^  as  MemM^l^  eoHhum- 
img  a  summary  of  ike  facls^  with  their  emthoritieSy  in  answer  to  the  observations  sent  by 
the  English  ministry  to  the  Courts  of  Europe,  was  translated  from  .i  copy  of  the  original 
French  brought  by  a  prize  ship  into  New  York.  He  calls  the  version  "  worthy  of  little 
credit,  being  equally  uncouth  in  its  style  and  faulty  in  its  attempts  to  convey  the  sense 
of  the  original***  Two  years  later  (1759)  the  English  version  again  afqieared  in  Lmdon, 
under  the  title  of  The  Mystery  revealed^  or  Tmik  brought  §0  Lights  Mng  a  discavery  of 
some  facts,  in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  the  late  ministry.  .  .  .  liy  a  patriot* 

This  missing;  journal  of  Washinjjton,  and  other  of  these  papers,  are  jjiven  in  their  re- 
Englished  form  in  the  second  Dublin  edition  (1757;  a  tract  ascribed  to  Wiilum  Liv- 
ingi.ton:  Review  of  the  miiitary  operations  in  North  America  from  the  commencement 
of  the  Fretwh  hostHUies  on  the  frontiers  of  Virginia  in  1 753  to  the  surrender  of  Oswego^ 
1756  .  .  .  totvhiih  are  added  Col.  Washington's  journal  of  his  exprdition  to  tlif  (^hi')  in 
1754,  and  snu-ral  U- Iters  and  other  papers  of  comcqnencc  found  in  the  cabinet  of  General 
Braddock  after  his  defeat? 

There  is  also  in  this  same  volume,  Prkis  des  Faits^  a  "Journal  de  compagne  de  M.  de 


Campaigns,  from  1754  to  183-;.  By  a  rrntleman 
of  the  bar.  With  an  appendix  iontaimng  the  most 
important  Mian  Treaties,  yMtrnats,  Tfifograpk^ 
ieal  Descriptions,  etc,  Pittsburgh,  1846,  p.  39:  ; 
in  the  appendix  to  the  Diary  of  Geo.  IVashing- 
ten,  1789-91,  cd.  by  15.  J.  Ixjssing,  pp.  203-248, 
with  notes  by  J.  G.  Shea.  N.  V..  1S60.  and  Rich- 
mond, 1S61  ;  and  in  IManchard's  Disem'ery  and 
Ccnqu<sts  of  the  North  West,  app.,  1-30,  Chi- 
cago. 1880. 

Stevens  [Hist.  Coll.,  i.  p.  t^t)  >iys  the  "orig- 
inal autograph  uf  Washington's  Journal"  is  in 
the  Public  Record  Office  in  Lofulon. 

St.  Pierre Iclti  r  to  Dinwiddle  was  also 
printed  in  the  LonJon  Magazine,  June,  1734. 
Tbb  and  the  allied  corresfMndence  are  in  the 
Ptnne.  .Archr;;^.  id  si  r.,  vi.  16 },  etc.;  and  in 
Lossinp's  cd.  of  W'^ishtngton'x  JUiaries. 

The  letter  of  I  btldernesse  to  the  governors  of 
the  Kni;lish  colonics,  authori/inu  force  np.iinst 
the  French,  is  in  Sp.uk-'-  fr  ii:'.:^:,  iii.  251.  Sir 
Thoiuaji  Robinsr>n's  Itttci  (July  5,  1754)  urging 
resistance  to  French  encroachments,  with  tlie 
comments  of  the  Lords  of  Trade,  is  in  tli-  JV"i> 
Jersey  Archives,  viii.  pp.  292,  294}  where  will 


aho  be  finind  Robinson's  letter  {Oct.  26, 1754) 
urging  enlistments  {Ibid^  Part  ii.  p.  17.) 

>  Watkinittm,  \\.7. 

'  Penna.  Archivn,  ii.  233. 

'  Sparks's  Washington,  ii.  23 ;  Field,  Indian 
Bibliog.,  no.  i,os'>  *^'h  an  erroneous  note ; 
Thomson,  Btbliog.  of  Okio,  no.  809  i  Lederc, 
£ih.  Amer.,  no.  761. 

<  Carter-Brown,  iii.  nos.  1,122-34. 

*  Leclerc,  Bib.  Ao$er,,  m.  762. 

Carter- Brown,  iii.  no.  1,151  J  ThoOttOn, 
Bibliog.  of  Ohio,  no.  264. 

T  S parks *.s  Washington,  ii.  24 ;  Carter-Brown, 
in?  no.  1,162;  Thomson,  Biblux.  0/  Ohio,  nos. 
Sit,  812.  It  was  reprinted  in  1757  in  Philadel- 
phia. Thomson,  no.  Sio;  llildebum,  Century 

of  Printing,  j.  I,yi7. 

»  Stevens,  Bibltotheca  Jlist.  (1870),  no.  1,383: 
Carter-Brown,  iii.  1,229;  Sabin,  xii.  51,661. 

•  Carter  -  Brown,  iii.  no.  i.iC)"  ;  Cooke,  no. 
2.004;  Sabin,  x.  p.  412;  Murphy,  no.  1,510; 
Field.  Indtitn  Pibliog.,  no.  944.  It  IS  also  re- 
printed in  Olden  Tinu;  vol.  ii.  140-277  (Field, 
no.  1,052),  and  in  l^dermilk's  Cuo^Umd, 
p.  Si  e^c* 
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Villiers  (en  1754),"  which  Farkman  *  says  is  not  complete,  and  that  historian  used  a  per- 
fected copy  taken  from  the  original  MS.  in  the  Archives  of  the  Marine.''*  The  summons 
which  Jumonville  was  to  use,  together  with  his  instructions,  are  in  this  same  Precis  dis 
Faits.  The  French  view  of  the  skirmish,  of  the  responsibility  for  it,  and  of  the  sequel, 
was  industriously  circulated.'  On  the  English  side,  the  London  Magazine  (1754;  has 
the  current  reports,  and  the  contemporary  chronicles  of  the  war,  like  Dobson's  Chrono- 
logical Annals  of  the  If^'ar  (1762)  and  Mantc's  //is/,  of  the  Late  / Tar  (1772),  give  the 
common  impressions  then  prevailing.  Sparks,  in  his  Washington  (i,  p.  46:  ii,  pp.  25-48, 
447),  was  the  first  to  work  up  the  authorities.  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  follows  the 
most  available  sources.* 

The  Indian  side  of  the  story  was  given  at  a  council  held  at  Philadelphia  in  December, 
1754.'  The  transaction,  in  its  international  bearings,  is  considered  as  Case  xxiv.  by  J.  F. 
Maurice,  in  his  Hostilities  without  Declaration  of  War,  1 700-1870,  London,  ibSj. 

* 

For  the  battle  of  Great  Meadows  and  surrender  at  Fort  Necessity,'  the  same  author- 
ities suffice  us  in  part,  particularly  Sparks;''  and  Parkman  points  out  the  dependence 
he  puts  upon  a  letter  of  Colonel  Innes  in  the  Colonial  Records  of  /Pennsylvania,  vi. 
50,  and  a  letter  of  Adam  Stephen  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  (no.  1,339),  '754'  P'^^^  of 
which  he  prints  in  his  Appendix  C*  The  provincial  interpreter,*  Conrad  Weiser,  kept 
a  journal,  which  is  printed  in  the  Col.  Rec.  of  Penna.y  vi.  150;  and  Parkman  found 
in  the  Public  Record  Office  in  London  a  Journal  of  Thomas  Forbes,  lately  a  private 


1  MonUiii'm  ami  Wolff,  i.  155. 

-  Parkman  also  charactcriies  as  "short  and 
very  incorrect "  the  abstract  of  it  which  is 
printed  in  the  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  vol.  x. 

'  Cf.  letter  of  Contrcctcur  in  the  Pricis  des 
Faits  ;  in  Pouchot's  M/moire  sur  la  derniire 
Guerre,  i.  p.  14  (also  Hough's  translation) ;  in 
Le  Pi>litii/ue  /)attois,on  Pamhition  dcs  Anglais  de- 
masqufe  par  leurs  Pirati-ries,  Copenhagen,  1756 
(Stevens,  Bihliolheca  Ceop'aphua,  no.  2,213  ;  .Sa- 
bin,  XV.  no.  63,831 )  ;  in  t/istoire  de  la  Guerre 
contre  les  Anglois  (Geneva,  1759,  two  vols.),  at- 
tributed to  Pucllin  dc  Luniina,  who  speaks  of 
"  le  cruel  Washington  ;  "  in  Thomas  lialch's  Les 
Franfais  en  Amertque  (p.  45);  in  Dussieux's 
Canada  sous  la  domination  Franfaise,  1 18 ;  in 
Gas|X"'s  Amiens  Canadieiis,  396.  There  arc 
other  particular  references  given  by  Park- 
man.  tJarneau's  account  and  inferences  in  his 
L/istoire  du  Canada  arc  held  to  be  strictlv  im- 
partial. Jumonviilc's  loss  is  noted  in  the  Collec- 
tion de  Manuscrits,  etc.  (Quebec,  1SS4),  vol.  iii. 
p.  521. 

♦  Poole's  Index  refers  to  the  following  : 
"Washington  and  the  death  of  Jumonville,"  1)y 
W.  T.  Anderson,  in  Canadian  Monthly,  i.  p.  55 ; 
"  Washington  and  the  Jumonville  of  M.  Thom- 
as," in  Historical  .Moi^azinc,  \i.  201.  The  "Ju- 
monville" of  Thomas  was  a  poem  published  in 
1759,  reflecting  severely  on  Washington,  and 
may  be  found  in  CEin^res  dc  Thomas,  far  Af. 
Saint-Surin,  v.  ]>.  47.  Peter  Fontaine  represents 
the  current  opinion  among  the  F.nglish,  as  to 
Jumonviilc's  action,  when  he  says  that  the 
French  "  were  in  ambush  in  the  woods  waiting 
for"  Washington.    (.Maury's  Htii^ue not  Family, 


361.)  It  is  not  necessar)-  to  particularize  the 
references  to  Smollett,  and  Mahon,  Marshall's 
IVashington,  Warburton's  Conquest  of  Canada, 
and  other  obvious  books  ;  though  something  of 
local  hci^j  will  be  found  in  W.  H.  Lxjwdcrmilk's 
//istory  of  Cumberland,  Maryland,  from  1728 
up  to  the  present  day,  embracing  an  aceount  of 
Waihiui^ton" s  first  campaign,  and  battle  of  Fort 
Necessity,  with  a  history  of  Kraddock's  expedition, 
etc.,  Washington,  1S7.S.  Sargent  also  goes  over 
the  events  in  the  introduction  to  his  Braddock^s 
Expedition,  p.  43,  etc.,  and  epitomizes  the  ac- 
count by  Adam  Stephen  in  the  Pennsylvanui 
Gazette,  no.  1,343. 

"  Col.  Rec.  of  Penna.,  vi.  195. 

'  A  view  of  the  fort  is  noted  in  the  Catal.  0/ 
Painttni^s,  Pa.  /list.  Soc,  1872,  no.  64.  A  dia- 
gram of  Fort  Necessity  and  its  surroundings, 
from  a  survey  made  in  1816,  is  given  in  Lewder- 
milk's  Cumberland,  p.  76.  A  plan  of  the  attack 
is  in  Sparks's  IVashini^tm,  L  56.  De  Hass  ( IVest- 
em  Virginia,  63,  65)  says  that  in  1851  the  em- 
bankments of  the  fort  could  be  traced  ;  and  that 
at  one  time  a  proposition  had  been  made  to  erect 
a  monument  on  the  site. 

*  Washini^on,  ii.  456-68. 

*  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe.  Cf.  also 
Penna.  Archives,  ii.  146;  A''.  Y.  Col.  Does.,  x. 
260 ;  Walpole's  Mem.  of  the  Reign  of  Georg^e  //., 
2d  cd.,  i.  p.  399. 

*  "  It  is  a  constant  maxim  among  the  Indians 
that  if  even  they  can  speak  and  understand 
English,  yet  when  they  treat  of  anything  that 
concerns  their  nation,  thcv  will  not  treat  but  in 
their  own  language."  Journal  of  John  Fontaine 
in  Maury's  //uguenot  Family,  p.  273. 
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soldier  in  the  French  service,  who  was  with  Villiers.*  That  the  French  acted  like  cow- 
ards and  the  English  like  fools  is  given  as  the  Half-King's  opinion,  by  Charles  Thom- 
son, tJien  an  usher  in  a  Quaker  grammar-school  in  Philadelphia,  and  later  the  secretary 
of  Congress,  in  his  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Alienation  of  the  Delaware  and  Sha- 
wanese  Indians,  London,  1759, — a  volume  of  greater  rarity  than  of  value,  in  Sargent's 
opinion.* 

A  map  of  the  most  inhabited  part  of  Virginia,  drawn  by  foshua  Fry  and  Peter  Jeffer- 
son in  1 75 1,  as  published  later  by  Jcflerys,  and  included  by  him  in  his  General  Topogra- 
phy of  Xorth  America  and  tlw  West  Indies,  176S  (no.  53),  shows  the  route  of  Washing- 
ton in  this  campaign  of  1754. 

In  Pittsburgh,  1854,  was  published  Memoirs  of  Major  Robert  Stobo  of  the  Virginia 
Regiment,*  with  an  introduction  by  Neville  W.  Craig,  following  a  copy  of  a  MS.,  procured 
by  James  McHenry  from  the  British  Museum.  The  publication  also  included,  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Archives,  copies  of  letters  {]\x\\  28,  1 754),  with  a  plan  of  Uuquesne  which 
Stobo  sent  to  Washington  while  himself  confined  in  that  fort  as  a  hostage,  after  the  capit- 
ulation at  Fort  Necessity,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  surrender.*  These  letters 
of  Stobo  were  published  by  the  French  government  in  their  Precis  eUs  Faits,  where  his 
plan  of  the  fort  is  called  "  exact." 

The  most  extensive  account  of  the  battle  of  Monongahela  and  of  the  events  which  led 
to  it  is  contained  in  a  volume  published  in  1S55,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society, 
as  no.  5  of  their  Memoirs,  though  some  copies  appeared  independently.  It  is  ordinarily 
quoted  as  Winthrop  Sargent's  Braddock's  Expedition.^  The  introductory  memoir  goes 
over  the  ground  of  the  rival  territorial  claims  of  France  and  England,  and  tlie  whole  nar- 
rative, including  that  of  the  battle  itself  (p.  112,  etc.),  is  given  with  care  and  judgment. 
Then  follow  some  papers  procured  in  England  for  the  Penna.  Historical  Society  by  .Mr. 
J.  R.  Ingersoll.  The  tirst  of  these  is  a  journal  of  Robert  Orme,  one  of  liraddock's  aids, 
which  is  no.  212  of  the  King's  MSS.,  in  the  Hritish  Museum.'  It  begins  at  Hampton  on 
Braddock's  arrival,  and  ends  with  his  death,  July  13.  It  was  not  unknown  before,  for 
Bancroft  quotes  it.  Parkman  later  uses  it,  and  calls  it  "copious  and  excellent."  It  is 
accompanied  by  plans,  mentioned  elsewhere.    There  is  also  a  letter  of  Orme,  which 


*  Hcnn.'  Reed  added  to  Mahon's  account  in 
the  Amer.  cd.  of  that  historian  (1S49),  ii.  307. 
There  i.s  a  detailed  account  in  Lowdermilk's 
CumherlattJ,  p.  77. 

*  Braddock's  Exfedition,  p.  55  ;  Frond's  Penn- 
tylvania,  ii.  331,  The  Enquiry  has  a  map  of 
the  countn-,  and  the  second  journal  of  ChristLm 
Frederic  Post.  The  book  was  reprinted  in 
Philad.  in  1867.  (Thomson,  Bihliog.  of  Ohio, 
nos.  1 145,  1146;  Barlow's  Rou^h  List,  no.  951, 
952;  II.  C.  lib.,  5325.44.)  Parkman  (Pontine, '\. 
85)  refers  to  Thomson's  tract  "as  designed  to 
explain  the  causes  of  the  rupture,  which  took 
place  at  the  outbreak  of  the  French  war,  and 
the  text  i.s  supported  by  copious  references 
to  treaties  and  documents."  Referring  to  a 
copy  with  MS.  notes  by  Gov.  Hamilton,  Park- 
man  says  that  the  proprietary  governor  cavils 
at  several  unimportant  points,  but  sufTcrs  the 
essential  matter  to  pass  unchallenged.  Cf.  Sn-- 
eral  Confereni  es  bftioi-en  .  .  .  the  Quakcn  and  the 
Six  Indian  Nations  in  order  to  reclaim  their 
brethren  the  Delcnvare  Indians  from  their  de- 
fection, Newcastle  upon-Tj-ne,  1756.  (ISriniey, 
iii.  s»497-) 


•  J.  M.  Lemoine  epitomizes  Stobo's  career  in 
his  Mafic  Leaves,  new  series,  1873,  p.  55. 

♦  These  articles  are  also  in  Livingston's  Re- 
view  of  Mil.  Operations,  etc.;  Pcnna.  Archrves, 
ii.  146;  Dc  Hass's  fVestern  I'irg^inia,  p.  67 ;  S. 
P.  Hildreth's  Pioneer  Hist,  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
p.  36;  Sparks's  lVashiH:;ton,  ii.  459. 

'  History  of  an  expedition  against  Port  Du 
Quesnc,  in  1755,  **"dcr  Edward  Braddock.  Ed. 
from  the  original  .MSS.,  I'hila.,  1855.  Contents: 
—  Preface.  Introductory  memoir,  pp.  15-2S0; 
Capt.  [Robert]  Orme's  journal,  pp.  2S1-35S; 
Journal  of  the  expedition,  by  an  unknown  writer, 
in  the  j)os5ession  of  F.  (  >.  Morris,  pp.  35<>-3vS9; 
Braddock's  instructions,  etc..  pp.  393-397  ;  Let- 
ter by  Col.  Napier  to  Braddock,  pp.  39S-400; 

F. -inny  Braddock  fby  O.  Cloldsmith],  pp.  401-406; 

G.  Crogh.in's  statement,  pp.  407,  40S;  French 
reports  of  the  action  of  the  9th  July,  1755,  pp. 
409-413;  Ballads,  etc.,  pp.  414-416;  Braddock's 
last  night  in  London,  pp.  417,  41S;  Index,  pp. 
419-423.  Sargent  w.is  born  in  1S2S,  and  died  in 
1S70.    X.  E.  Hiit.  and  Gen.  /V;'..  1S72,  p.  88. 

Cf.  Catai.  of  Sparks  MSS.,  under  vol.  xliii.. 
no.  4,  for  the  same. 
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Parkman  quotes  from  the  Public  Record  Office,  London,  in  a  volume  marked  America  and 
litest  Indies,  ixxiv.* 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Admiral  Keppel,*  who  commanded  the  fleet  which  brought 
Braddock  over,  had  furnished  four  cannon  and  a  party  of  sailors  to  drag  them.  An  officer 
of  this  party  seems  to  have  been  left  at  Fort  Cumberland  during  the  advance,  and  to  have 
kept  a  journal,  which  begins  April  lo,  1755,  when  he  was  first  under  marching  orders. 
What  he  says  of  the  fight  is  given  as  "  related  by  some  of  the  principal  officers  that  day 
in  the  field."  The  diary  ends  August  18,  when  the  writer  reiimbarked  at  Hampton.  It  is 
this  journal  which  is  the  second  of  the  papers  given  by  Sargent.  The  third  is  Braddock's 
instructions.' 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  as  commander-in-chief,  directed  through  Colonel  Napier  a 
letter  (November  25,  1754)  to  Braddock,  of  which  we  have  fragments  in  the  Gent.  Mag~, 
xxvi.  269,  but  the  whole  of  it  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  French  version,  as  published  by 
the  French  government  in  the  Precis  (Us  Fails.  Sargent  also  gives  a  translation  of  this, 
collated  with  the  fragments  referred  to. 

Parkman  had  already  told  the  story  of  the  Braddock  campaign  in  his  Conspiracy  of 
Pontine*  but,  with  the  aid  of  some  material  not  accessible  to  Sargent,  he  retold  it  with 
greater  fulness  in  his  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  (vol.  i.  ch.  7),  and  his  story  must  now  stand 
as  the  ripest  result  of  investigations  in  which  Bancroft '  and  Sparks '  had  been,  as  well 


*  Cf.  letter  dated  Fort  Cumberland,  July  18, 
1755,  given  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  xviii.  153, 
with  list  of  officers  killed ;  also  in  Hist.  Mag., 
viii.  353  (Nov.,  1864) ;  and  in  Lowdermilk's  Cum- 
berland,  p.  180.  It  describes  the  flight  of  the 
army. 

*  Keppel's  letter  to  Gov.  Lawrence,  of  Nova 
Scotia,  is  in  the  Penna.  Mag.  of  Hist.,  Jan.,  1886, 
p.  489. 

*  Also  in  the  Penna.  Archives,  ii.  203  (cf.  2d 
series,  vi.  211),  and  N.  Y.  Col.  Does.,  vi.  920.  In 
Olden  Time,  ii.  217,  will  be  found  a  re-Englished 
form  of  these  instructions,  taken  from  a  French 
version  of  them,  which  the  French  government 
published  from  the  original,  captured  .  among 
braddock's  baggage. 

*  Second  ed.,  1870,  i.  loi. 

'  Orig.  ed.,  iv.  184-192;  final  revision,  ii. 
42a 

*  Life  and  Writings  of  Washington,  vol.  i., 
Memoir,  and  vol.  ii.  16-26,  6S-93,  46S.  Sparks 
also  encountered  the  subject  in  dealing  with 
Franklin,  for  the  .Autobiography  of  Franklin 
{Franklin's  Works,  ed.  Sparks,  i.  183,  —  some 
errors  pointed  out,  p.  192  ;  Bigclow's  ed.,  p.  303) 
gives  some  striking  pictures  of  the  confidence  of 
Braddock  and  the  assurance  of  the  public,  the 
indignation  of  Braddock  towards  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  apathy  if  not  disloyalt}'  of  the 
Pennsylvanians,  and  the  assistance  of  Franklin 
himself  in  procuring  wagons  for  the  army  (in 
which  he  advanced  money  never  wholly  repaid, 
—  Franklin's  Witrks,  vii.  95).  On  this  latter 
point,  see  Sargent,  p.  164  ;  and  Penna.  Archives, 
vol.  fi.  294. 

Neville  B.  Craig's  Washingfc^n's  first  Cam- 
0/  the  unfortunaU  Geturat  exflaintd  iy  a  Civii 


Engineer,  Pittsburgh,  1 848,  is  made  up  of  papers 
from  Mr.  Craig's  monthly  publication,  77te  Olden 
Time,  published  in  Pittsburgh  in  1846- 1S48,  and 
reprinted  in  Cincinnati  in  1876.  It  had  a  folded 
map  of  Braddock's  route,  repeated  in  the  work 
first  named.  Many  of  these  Olden  Time  papers 
are  reprinted  in  the  Virginia  Historical  Register, 
V.  121. 

The  full  title  of  Craig's  periodical  was  The 
Olden  Time  ;  a  monthly  publication  devoted  to  the 
preservation  of  documents  and  other  authentic  in- 
formation in  relation  to  the  early  explorations  and 
the  settlement  of  the  country  around  the  heiid  of  the 
Ohio.   (Cf.  Thomson's  Bibliog.  of  Ohio,  nos.  2S0, 
892,893;  Field, /«</.  Bibliog.,  no.  2^1.)  Thom- 
son refers  to  a  similar  publication  of  a  little  ear- 
lier date :  7^  American  Pioneer.    A  Monthly 
Periodical,  devoted  to  the  objects  of  the  Logan  His- 
torical  Society ;  or  to  Collecting  and  Publishing 
Sketches  relatrve  to  thi  Early  Settlement  and  Sue- 
cessri-e  Impnmement  of  the  Country.    Edited  and 
Published  by  John  S.  Williams.    Vol.  i..  Chilli- 
cothe,  1842 ;  vol.  ii.,  Cincinnati,  1S43.    .\fter  the 
removal  of  the  place  of  publication  to  Cincin- 
nati, vol.  i.  was  reprinted,  which  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  in  many  copies  vol.  t.  is  dated  Cincin- 
nati, 1S44,  and  vol.  ii.  1843.    The  publication  was 
discontinued  at  the  end  of  no.  10,  vol.  ii.   It  con- 
tains journals  of  campaigns  against  the  Indians, 
narratives  of  captivity,  incidents  of  border  war- 
fare, hiographical   sketches,  etc.    The  Logan 
Historical  Society-  was  first  organized  on  July 
28,  1S41,  at  Westfall.  Pickaway  County,  near 
the  sfjot  where  Logan,  the  Mingo  chief,  is  said 
to  have  delivered  his  celebrated  speech.  The 
society  fiourished  for  two  or  three  years.  Mr. 
Williams  was  the  secrctan;-  of  the  society,  •'^n 
attempt  was  again  made  in  1S49  to  revive  the 
societv.  without  success. 
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as  Sargent,  his  most  fortunate  predecessors,  for  Irving^  has  done  scarcely  more  than  to 
avail  himself  gracefully  of  previous  labors.  The  story  as  it  first  reached  England  '  will 
be  found  in  the  Gentleman's  Mai;.,  and,  after  it  began  to  take  historic  proportions,  is 
given  in  Mante's  Hist,  of  the  Late  War  in  North  America,  London,  1772,  and  in  En- 
tick's  General  History  0/  the  Late  War,  London,  1772-79."  Braddock  himself  was  not 
a  man  of  mark  to  be  drawn  by  his  contemporaries,  yet  we  get  glimpses  of  his  rather 


FORT  CUMBERLAND  AND  VICINITY.* 


unenviable  town  reputation  through  the  gossipy  pen  of  Horace  Walpole  '  and  the  con- 
fessions of  the  actress,  George  Anne  Bellamy,'  which  I'arkman  and  .Sargent  have  used 
to  heighten  the  color  of  his  portraiture.  He  did  not,  moreover,  escape  in  his  London 
notoriety  the  theatrical  satire  of  Fielding.'  His  rise  in  military  rank  can  be  traced  in 
Daniel  MacKinnon's  Origin  and  Hist.  0/  the  Coldstream  Guards,  London,  1 833.  His 


*  Li/^  of  Washin^on,  i.  ch.  xiv. 

'  For  1755,  PP-  37^>  4-^-  The  fii'st  intelli- 
gence which  Gov.  Morris  sent  to  Kngland  was 
from  Carlisle,  July  16.  Penna.  Archives,  ii. 
379- 

'  The  latest  local  rendcrinR  is  in  W.  11.  Low- 
dcrmiik's  History  of  Cumberland  (Maryland) 
from  f;2S,emh'aa'n^an  aecount  of  JVa  shin  toon's 
first  camfaispt,  with  a  hisft^ry  of  Braddock' s  rxpr- 
dition,  etc.  With  maft  and  illustrations.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  1878.  It  is  only  necessary'  to  re- 
fer to  such  other  later  accounts  as  Hutchinson's 
Mass.,  iii.  32;  Chalmers*  Kn-olt,  ii.  275:  Mar- 
shall's Washin'^on  ;  Grahamc's  L-nitcd  States  ; 
Mahon's  Ens^land,  vol.  iv. ;  Hildrcth's  United 
States,  ii.  459-61  ;  .Scharfs  Afaryland,  i.  ch.  15; 
J.  E.  Cooke's  Virginia^  p.  344 ;  A.  Matthews  in 


the  Maff.  of  Western  History,  i.  509 ;  Viscount 
Bury's  Exodus  of  the  Western  Nations  (ii.  p. 
237),  who  quotes  largely  from  a  despatch  which 
he  found  in  the  Archives  de  la  Guerre  (Carton 
marked  "  1755,  Marine  "). 

*  K  educed  —  but  not  in  fac-similc  —  from  a 
sketch  among  the  Sparks  maps  in  the  library  of 
Cornell  University,  kindly  submitted  to  the  ed- 
itor by  the  librarian.  The  origin.il  is  on  a  .sheet 
14  X  12  inches,  and  is  endorsed  on  the  back  in 
Washington's  handwriting,  apparently  at  a  later 
date,  "  Sketch  of  the  situation  of  Fort  Cumber- 
land." 

*  Letters  (1755),        Mem.  Geo.  II.,  i.  190. 
^  Apolo^  for  her  Life. 

'  Capt.  Bilkum  in  the  Cment  Garden  Tragedy, 
173a- 
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correspondence  in  America  is  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office  :  and  some  of  it  is 
printed  in  the  Colonial  Records  of  Penna.,  vi.,  and  in  Olden  Time,  vol.  ii.'  His  plan  of 
the  campaign  is  illustrated  in  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  vi,  942,  954.*  Of  the  council  which  he 
held  at  Alexandria  with  Shirley  and  others,  the  minutes  are  given  in  the  Doc.  Hist. 
A'eiv  Vork,  ii.  648.' 

From  Braddock's  officers  we  have  letters  and  memoranda  of  use  in  the  history  of  the 
movement.  The  Hraddock  orderly  books  in  the  library  of  Congress  (Feb.  26-June  17, 
1755)  iire  printed  in  the  App.  of  Lowdermilk's  Cumberland,  y>.  The  originals  are 

a  part  of  the  Peter  Force  Collection,  and  bear  memoranda  in  Washington's  handwriting. 
His  quartermaster-general,  .Sir  John  St.  Clair,  had  arrived  as  early  as  January  10,  1755,  to 
make  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  march,  and  to  inspect  Fort  Cumberland,*  which 
the  provincials  had  been  building  as  the  base  of  operations." 

From  Braddock's  secretary,  Shirley  the  younger,  we  have  a  letter  dated  May  23,  1755, 
which,  with  others,  is  in  the  Col.  Rcc.  of  Penna.,  vi.  404,  etc.  Of  Washington,  there  is  a 
letter  used  by  Parkman  in  the  Public  Record  Office.'  Of  Ciagc,  there  is  a  letter  to  .Albe- 
marle in  Keppel's  Life  of  Keppel,  i.  213,  and  in  the  Afass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  xxxiv.,  p.  367, 
is  a  statement  which  Gage  prepared  for  the  use  of  Chalmers.  A  letter  of  William  John- 
ston, commissar)-,  dated  Philadelphia,  Sept.  23,  1755,  is  in  the  En^.  Hist,  /frvie^  (]an., 
1886),  vol.  i.  p.  150.  A  letter  of  Leslie  (July  30,  1755),  a  lieutenant  in  the  44th  regiment, 
is  printed  in  Hazartfs  Penna.  Re^.,  v.  191  ;  and  Ibid.,  vi,  104,  is  Dr.  Walker's  account  of 
Braddock's  advance  in  the  field,  Livingston,  in  his  Rnn  of  Af Hilary  Operations,  1753- 
56,  gives  a  contemporary  estimate.'  Otlier  letters  and  traditions  are  noted  in  /bid.,\v.  pp. 
389,  390,  416.*  The  depositions  of  some  of  the  wagoner.s,  who  led  in  the  flight  from  the 
field,  are  given  in  Col.  Rec.  of  Pcnna.,  vi,  482.' 

The  progress  of  events  during  the  preparation  for  the  march  and  the  final  retreat  can 
be  gleaned  from  the  Dinwiddle  Papers.  Sargent  found  of  use  the  Shippcn  J/SS.,  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  Penna.  Hist.  Society.  A  somewhat  famous  sermon,  preached  by  Samuel 
Davies,  Aug.  17,  1755,  before  an  independent  troop  in  Hanover  County,  Va.,  prophesying 
the  future  career  of  "  that  heroic  youth  Col.  Washington,"    shows  what  an  impression 


>  See  a  single  letter  in  Afaj^.  of  Amer.  Hist., 
July,  1882,  p.  502,  dated  June  11,  1755. 

'  Braddock,  at  a  later  stage,  was  supplied 
with  Evans'  map,  for  acquirinj^  a  knowledge  of 
the  Ohio  Valley.  Penna.  Archives,  ii.  309,  317. 
There  is  in  the  Faden  collection  (Library  of  Con- 
gress), no.  4,  "Capt.  Snow's  sketch  of  the  coun- 
try (to  be  traversed  by  Braddock]  by  himself  and 
the  best  accounts  he  could  receive  from  the  In- 
dian tribes,"  —  a  MS.  dated  1754,  with  also 
Snow's  original  draft  (no.  5). 

•  Cf.  Parton's  Franklin,  i.  349.  Gov.  Sharpe's 
letter  on  this  council  is  printed  in  .Scharfs  Ma- 
ryland, vol,  i.  454, 

•  .\  plan  of  Fort  Cumberland,  1755,  ^^^^  a 
drawing  in  the  King's  .Maps  (Brit,  Museum),  is 
given  in  Lowdermilk's  //istory  of  Cumberland, 
p.  9;.  (Cf.  .Scharfs  Maryland,  i.  p.  44S.)  A 
lithographic  view  (1755),  in  Lowdermilk's  Hist, 
of  Cumberland,  is  given  in  a  reduced  wood-cut 
in  Scharf's  Maryland,  vol.  L  p.  438. 

'  Cf.  a  memoir  and  fMMlilMMWIlwOlMMlS*^ 
R.  Hildebum,  " 
p.  I. 

•  America  and  WrsI  ftt 
T  .1/.-.  r.  f/ 

the  ff  •.'    ''  4/" 


eonduet  of  national  affairs  (London,  1755).  Sa- 
bin,  X.  no.  40,651. 

•  See  letter  from  Camp  on  Laurel  Hill,  July 
12,  1755,  on  the  defeat,  in  Hist.  Ma/;.,  vi.  160.  In 
the  Penna.  Mag.  of  History,  iii.  p.  11,  is  a  MS. 
Newsletter  by  Daniel  Dulany,  dated  Annapo- 
lis, Dec.  9,  1755.  giving  the  current  accounts. 

'  Parkman  notes  (p.  221)  as  among  his  copies 
a  letter  of  Gov.  Shirley  to  Robinson,  Nov.  5, 
1755,  from  the  Public  Record  Office  (Amer.  and 
W.  Indies,  Ixx.xii.);  a  report  of  the  court  of  in- 
quir\'  into  the  behavior  of  the  troops  at  the  Mo 
nongahcla ;  Burd  to  Morris,  July  25  ;  Sinclair  to 
Robinson,  Sept.  3,  etc. 

"  The  sermon  was  printed  in  Philad.,  and  re- 
printed in  London  in  1756.    (Sabin,  v.  18,763; 
Hildeburn,  i,  no.  M09;  Brinley,  i,  21S.)  There 
arc  other  symptoms  of  the  time  in  another  .^r- 
mon  of  the  same  preacher,  Oct.  28,  1756.  (Sa- 
bin, v.  18,757.)    Cf.  Tyler,  Amer.  Literature,  ii. 
p.  242  ;  and  W.  H.  Footc's  Sketches  of  Virginia 
(Phil.,  1S50).  pp.  157,  284.    See  further  on  Da- 
<  (who  was  later  president  of  Princeton  Col- 
\  .nnd  his  relations   to  current  events  i» 
^\  Annals.  \\\.\  John  IL  Rice's  memo' 
in  the  Lit.  and  Evani^elical  Afaj^. ;  .Mbert 
■  "Life  and  Times  of  Davies,"  prefixed 
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the  stories  of  Washington's  intrepidity  on  the  field  were  making  upon  observers.  The 
list  of  the  officers  present,  killed,  and  wounded,  upon  which  Parkman  depends,  is  in  the 
Public  Record  Office.* 

The  news  of  the  defeat,  with  such  particulars  as  were  first  transmitted  north,  will  be 
found  in  the  A'i'tv  Hampshire  Pror'incial  Papers,  vi.  413,  and  in  Akins'  Pub.  Doc.  of 
A'iK'a  Si()//a,  409,  etc.  The  shock  was  unexpected.  Selh  Pomeroy,  at  Albany,  July  15, 
1755,  had  written  that  the  latest  news  from  Uraddock  had  come  in  twenty-five  days,  by  an 
Indian  a  few  days  before,  and  it  was  such  that,  in  the  judgment  of  Shirley  and  Johnson, 
liraddock  was  at  that  time  in  the  possession  of  Duquesne.  {Israel  Williams  MSS.,  i. 
p.  154.)  (iovernor  iJelchcr  announced  Hraddock's  defeat  July  19,  1755.  New  jfersey  Ar- 
chives, \\V\.,  Part  2d,  117.  In  a  letter  to  his  assembly,  Aug.  i  [Ibid.,  p.  119),  he  says: 
"The  accounts  of  this  matter  have  been  very  various,  but  the  most  authentic  is  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Orme  wrote  to  Gov.  .Morris,  of  Penn.sylvania." 

Governor  .Sharp's  letters  to  Lord  Baltimore  and  Charles  Calvert  arc  in  Scharf  s  Afary- 
land (i.  pp.  465,  466). 

The  Rev.  Charles  Chauncy,  of  Boston,  embodied  the  reports  as  they  reached  him  (and 
he  might  have  had  excellent  opportunity  of  learning  from  the  executive  office  of  Governor 
.Shirley)  in  a  pamphlet  printed  at  Boston  shortly  after  (1755),  Letter  to  a  friend,  giving  a 
concise  but  just  account,  according  to  the  advices  hitherto  received,  of  the  Ohio  defeat^ 

Two  other  printed  brochures  are  of  less  value.  One  is  The  life,  adventures,  and  sur- 
prizing deliverances  of  Duncan  Cameron,  pri'oate  soldier  in  the  regiment  of  foot,  late  Sir 
Peter  Halket^s.  yi  ed.,  Phila.,  1756  (16  pp.).'  The  other  is  what  Sargent  calls  "  a  mere 
catch-penny  protluction,  made  up  perhaps  of  the  reports  of  some  ignorant  camp  follower." 
The  Monthly  Keview  at  the  time  exposed  its  untrustworthiness.  It  is  called  The  expe- 
dition of  Maj.-Gen'' I  Uraddock  to  Virginia,  .  .  .  being  extracts  of  letters  from  an  officer, 
.  .  .  describing  the  march  and  engagement  in  the  woods.    London,  1755.* 

Walnole  '  chronicles  the  current  Knglish  view  of  the  time. 

There  was  a  young  Pcnnsylvanian,  who  was  a  captive  in  the  fort,  and  became  a  witness 
of  the  preparation  for  Beaujeu's  going  out  and  of  the  jubilation  over  the  return  of  the 
victors.  What  he  saw  and  heard  is  told  in  An  Account  of  the  Remarkable  Occurrences 
in  the  life  and  travels  of  Col.  fames  Smith  during  his  captivity  with  the  Indians,  1755- 
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to  Da-.ies'  IVoris  (N.  Y.,  1851);  and  David 
Bostwick's  memoir  of  him  accompanying  Da- 
vies'  fulsome  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  George  II. 
(Boston,  1761). 

'  America  and  IVest  InJies,  Ixxxii.  Cf.  the 
statement  of  loss  in  Collection  de  Manuscrtis 
(Quebec),  iii.  544,  and  in  Sargent,  p.  238.  The 
list  of  Braddock's  killed  and  wounded,  as  re- 
ported in  the  CentLnuin's  A/ag^.,  Aug.,  1755, 
reprinted  in  Lowderniilk's  Cuml>frland,  p.  164. 
There  is  among  the  S,\trks  MSS.  (no.  xlviii.)  a 
paper,  apparently  contemporary,  giving  the  Brit- 
ish loss,  in  which  Washington  is  marked  as 
'*  wounded." 

'  It  i.s  signed  T.  W.,  and  is  dated  Boston, 
Aug.  25,  1755.  There  were  other  editions  the 
same  year  at  Bristol  and  London.  Cf.  Carter- 
Brown,  iii.  nos.  1,039.  1,120;  Thomson,  Bibliog. 
of  Ohio,  no.  1.S2  ;  Sabin,  iii.  no.  12,320,  x.  no. 
40.382;  Brinley,  i.  no.  213;  Harvard  Coll.  lib., 
5325.46.  The  O'Callitghan  Cafa/ox'ttc,  no.  1.749, 
says  the  T.  VV.  was  "  probably  Timothy  Walker, 
afterwards  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas 
in  Boston." 


'  Hildebum,  i.  no.  1,479. 

♦  Carter-Brown,  iii.  1,038;  Thomson,  no.  106; 
Sabin,  ii.  7,210. 

'  Afem.  of  the  Reign  of  George  II.,  2d  ed.,  ii. 
29. 

"  The  book,  which  is  very  rare,  was  published 
at  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1799.  (¥\f:\fl,  Ind.  BiNiog., 
no.  1,438  ;  Thomson,  ^/^//<{^.  of  Ohio,  1,055.) 
was  reprinted  in  Cincinnati,  in  1870  "with  an 
appendix  of  illustrative  notes  by  W.  M.  Dar- 
lington," as  no.  5  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Historical 
SerUs.  (Field,  no.  1,440.)  It  was  reprinted  at 
Philad.  in  1S31,  since  dated  1S34.  (Brinley,  lii. 
5,570.)  The  author  published  an  abstract  of  it 
in  his  Treatise  on  the  mode  ami  manner  0/  Indian 
war,  Paris,  Ky.,  1812.  (Field,  no.  1.439.)  Park- 
man  calls  the  earlier  book  *'  perhaps  the  best  of 
all  the  numerous  narratives  of  captives  among 
the  Indians." 

There  is  a  sketch  of  Col.  James  Smith  in  J. 
A.  M'Clung's  Sketches  of  Western  Adz'enture 
(Dayton,  Ohio,  1852).  There  have  been  other 
reprints  of  the  RcmarkahU  Occurrences  in  Drake's 
Tragedies  of  the  Wilderness  (Boston,  1S41);  in 
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Let  us  turn  now  to  the  French  accounts.  The  reports  which  Sparks  used,  and  which 
are  among  his  MSS.  in  Harvard  College  library,  were  first  printed  by  Sargent  in  his  fourth 
appendix.*  These  and  other  French  documents  relating  to  the  campaign  have  been  ed- 
ited by  Dr.  Shea  in  a  collection  -  called  Relations  diverses  sur  la  batailU  du  Malangueuli 
\^Afonangahela'\  gagni  U  9  juilUt  1755,  par  Us  Francois  sous  M.  de  Beaujeu,  sur  Us  An>- 
glois  sous  M.  Braddock.    RecueilHes  par  Jean  Mane  Shea.    Nouvelle  York,  i860  (xv. 

5'  PP  )  ' 

Pouchot  ♦  makes  it  clear  that  the  French  had  no  expectation  of  doing  more  than  check 
the  advance  of  Braddock. 

The  peculiar  difficulties  which  beset  the  politics  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  at  this 
time  are  concisely  set  forth  by  Sargent  in  the  introduction  of  his  Braddock'' s  Expedition 
(p.  61),  and  by  Parkman  in  his  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  (vol.  i.  p.  329).  Dulany's  letter 
gives  a  contemporary  view  of  these  dissensions.' 

The  apathy  of  New  Jersey  drew  forth  rebuke  from  the  Lords  of  Trade.'  Scharf  ^  de- 
scribes the  futile  attempts  of  the  governor  of  Maryland  to  induce  his  assembly  to  furnish 
supplies  to  the  army. 

The  belief  was  not  altogether  unpopular  in  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  in  Virginia,  that 
the  story  of  French  encroachments  was  simply  circulated  to  make  the  government  support 
the  Ohio  Company  in  their  settlement  of  the  country,  and  Washington  complains  that  his 
report  of  the  1753  expedition  failed  to  eradicate  this  notion  in  some  quarters.'  In  Penn- 


J.  Pritt's  Mirror  of  Olden  Time  Border  Life 
(Abingdon,  Va.,  1849) ;  in  James  Wimer's  Events 
in  Indian  History  (Lancaster,  1841) ;  and  in  the 
Western  /ieview,  1821,  vol.  iv.  (Lexington,  Ky.). 
These  titles  arc  noted  at  length  in  Thomson's 
Bibliog.  of  Ohio. 

*  They  are  :  I.  "  Relation  du  combat  du  9 
juillct,  1755." 

2.  "  Relation  depuis  Ic  depart  dcs  trouppes 
de  Quebec,  jusqu'au  30  du  mois  dc  scptcmbrc, 
I7SS" 

3.  Lcttre  "de  Monsieur  Lotbiniire  k  Mon- 
sieur le  Comtc  d'Argenson,  au  Camp  dc  Caril- 
lon, le  24  Oct.,  1755." 

2  One  hundred  copies  printed. 

•  Contents.  —  Notice  sur  D.  H.  M.  L.  de  Bcau- 
jeu  [par  J.  G.  Shea] ;  Relation  dc  Paction  par 
Mr.  de  (lodefroy;  Relation  dcpui.s  Ic  depart  dcs 
troup|)cs  dc  Quebec  jusqu'au  30  du  mois  dc  scp- 
tcmbrc, 1755 ;  Relation  de  Taction  par  M.  Pou- 
chot; Relation  du  combat  tiree  dcs  archives  du 
Depot  general  de  la  guerre  ;  Relation  officiellc, 
imprimcc  au  Louvre  ;  Relation  dcs  diuers  mouvc- 

*  ments  qui  se  sont  passes  entre  Ics  Franfois  et 
Ics  .\ni;l.)i>,  9  juilkt,  1755;  iM.nt  dc  I'artilltric, 
munitions  de  guerre  et  autres  cffcts  appartenant 
aux  .\nglais  sc  sont  trouvcs  sur  Ic  champ  dc 
battaillc;  Lcttre  de  M.  Lotbinitrc,  24  octobre 
•755:  F.xtraiis  du  rcgistre  du  Fort  Du  i 
(Cf.  Field,  [titiiiin  Pihlio^.,  no.  I.304.)  Sh' 
also  edited  in  the  Cramoisy  scries  (too  r.  ;  ;. 
05  throwing  some  light  on  the  baitic  an 
Beaujcu,  Rri^stres  des  baptesmes 
qui  s<-  wilt  /,///f  an  Fort  Du 
an,ie,s  1753.  1754.  1755,  &  l7$i^P 
1S59.  (iv.  3-51  pp.)    An  EniijI 


this  by  Rev.  A.  A.  Lambing  has  been  published 
at  Pittsburgh. 

Cf.  the  French  account  printed  in  the  Penna. 
Archives,  2d  ser.,  vi.  256,  and  the  statement  of 
the  captured  munitions  (p.  262).  Cf.  A^.  V.  Col. 
Docs.,  X.  303,  311.  Parkman  (app.  to  voL  ii.  424) 
brings  forward  the  official  report  of  Contrccocur 
to  Vaudreuil,  July  14,  1755,  and  (p.  425)  a  letter 
of  Dumas,  July  24,  1756,  written  to  explain  his 
own  services,  both  of  which  Parkman  found  in 
the  Archives  of  the  Marine  at  Paris.  It  has 
sometimes  been  held  that  Heaujeu,  not  Contrc- 
cocur, commanded  the  post.  {/fist.  Mag.,  Sept., 
1859,  iii.  ]).  274.)  Parkman  (i.p.  221)  also  notes 
other  pai)ers  among  his  own  MSS.  (copies)  now 
in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  library.  There  is  some- 
thing to  be  gleaned  from  the  Mass.  Archri-cs, 
Doc.  collected  in  France  (cf.  vol.  ix.  211),  as  well 
as  from  the  documents  copied  in  Paris  for  the 
State  of  New  York  (vol.  xi.,  etc.). 

Maurault,  in  his  Histoire  des  Abfnakis  (1866), 
gives  a  chapter  to  "  les  Abenakis  a  la  bataillc  dc 
la  Mononagahrfla."  The  part  which  Charles 
Langlade,  the  partisan  chief,  took  is  set  forth  in 
Tassc's  A'oti,e  sur  Charles  Lans^lade  (in 
Catiadienne  originally),  in  Anburey's  Travels, 
and  in  Draper's  "  Recollections  of  Grignoa ' 
in  the  tVisconsin  Hist,  CoU^  iii. 
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THE  GREAT  VALLEYS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA, 


ftjrlvania  there  were  among  the  Quaker  population  onieoondlable  views  o£  Indian  man- 
agement and  French  trespassing,  and  similar  belie&  obtained  among  the  German  and 

Scotch-Irish  settlers  on  tlie  frontiers  of  the  province,  while  the  English  churchmen  and 
the  Catholic  Irish  added  not  a  little  to  the  incongruousaess  of  sentiment.  The  rum  of 
the  traders  among  the  Indians  lurther  complicated  matters.^  This  contrariety  of  views, 
as  well  as  a  dispute  with  the  proprietarj  governor  over  questions  of  taxation,  paralysed 
the  power  of  Pennsylvania  to  {Protect  its  own  frontiers,  when,  following  upon  the  defeat 
of  Braddock.  the  French  commander  thrust  upon  the  settlements  all  along  the  exposed 
western  limits  party  alter  party  of  French  and  Indian  depredators.'  Dumas,  now  in  com- 
mand, issued  orders  enough  to  restrain  the  harbarities  of  his  packs,  but  the  injunctions 
availed  nothing.*  Washington,  who  was  put  in  command  of  a  regiment  of  borderers  at 
Winchester,  found  it  impossible  to  exercise  much  control  in  directing  them  to  the  defence 
of  the  frontiers  thereabouts.*  Fears  of  slave  insurrection  and  a  hesitating  house  of  bur- 
gesses were  quite  as  paralyzing  in  Virginia  as  other  conditions  were  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  DtMwiddie  Pamirs  ei^lain  die  gloom  of  the  hour. 


1  Sargent,  in  picturing  the  condition  of  soci- 
ety* whkli  tlius  existed,  finds  much  helj)  in  Joseph 
Doddridge's  Notes  of  the  Settiement  and  Indian 
marf  €f  iht  wetttm  parts  4/  Vii^imia  and  Penn- 
sylvania, 1 763- T  783.  with  a  z-irrv  cf  the  state  of 
society  and  manners  of  the  first  settlers  oj  the 
vteHtm  tMuOtry^  Wellsburgh«  Vs.,  1894.  (Sar- 
gent, Braddock^ s  ExpfJ..  p.  So;  Thomson,  lyihl. 
«f  Okiot  no.  531.}  Doddridge  was  reprinted, 
with  some  transpositions,  in  Kercheval's  Hist,  «f 
the  I'u'/fv  if  Vitf^nia  (Winchester,  1833,  and 
Woodstock,  1850,— Thomson,  nos.  668-9) ;  and 
verbatim  at  Albany  in  1876,  edited  by  Alfred 
Williams,  and  accompanied  by  a  memoir  of  Dod- 
dridf^c  hv  his  danpht^r  (Thomson,  no.  332). 

Another  monograph  ot  interest  in  this  study 
is  John  A.  M'Clung's  SkHcket  tf  W^tm  Advm- 
tart  *  .  .  connected  with  M<  Sctffcment  of  the 
Wttt  from  1755  to  1794,  Maysville,  Ky.,  1832. 
Some  copies  have  a  Philadelphia  imprint.  There 

wtrc  crlitii>n>  .it  Cincinnati  in  1832,  1836,  1839, 
i$5i,  and  at  Dayton  in  1844,  1847,  1852,  1854. 
An  amended  edition,  with  additions  by  I  lcnry 
Waller,  was  printed  at  Covington,  Ky.,  187S. 
(Thomson,  Bibli<>i^.  of  Ohio,  nos.  745-749  ) 

Of  some  value,  also,  is  Wills  Do  Hass's  I/is- 
tory  of  the  Early  Settlement  OMd Indian  Wars  of 
Western  ViriHitia,  prn'ious  to  I79S,  Wheeling, 
1851.    (Thomson,  no.  318.) 

*  James  Maury  gives  a  contemporary  com- 
ment on  this  harassing  of  the  frontiers.  Maurj-'s 
/Juguenot  Family,  p.  403.  Samuel  Davies  pic- 
tures them  in  his  Virginkfs  Danger  and  Rtwudy 
( Williamsburt?,  1756). 

•  Penna.  Archives,  ii.  600 ;  Le  Ft'yer  Canudien, 
iii.  26;  Sparl»*8  Washington,  ii.  137. 

These  murderous  foravs  can  be  frtl'i  nvcd  in 
the  correspondence  of  Washington  (1756);  in 
the  Col.  Fees,  of  Prnna.,\\\.\  Penna.  Archives, 
ii.;  Hazard's  -  AVf .  ,•  and  in  the  French 
documents  quoted  by  Parkin.in,  5.  pp.  422-26. 
There  is  a  letter  of  John  Armstrong  to  Richard 
Peters  ht  the  Mag,  0/  Amur,  Miit,,  July,  188s, 


p.  500;  and  local  testimony  in  Egle's  Pennsjd' 
z*am</,  616,  714,  764,  874,  i.ooS;  Rupp's  North- 
umberland County,  etc.,  ch.  v.  and  vi. ;  NeM  tua'ii 
Hist,  of  the  PankasMe,  West,  Va.  (Wheeling, 
1879) ;  Kcrchcval's  Valle%'  of  Virginia,  ch.  vii., 
etc  ;  U.  J.  Jones's  JuntcUa  Valley  (Phil.,  1876); 
J.  F.  McginnesB*  Otsdnaehsan^  or  the  West  Branck 
I'l/'ty  of  the  Susquehanna  (Phil.,  1857,  p.  62); 
Scbarfs  Maryland,  vol.  i.  470-492 ;  Hand 
Browtte*s  Marytetnd,  22& 

There  is  record  of  the  provincial  troops  of 
Pennsylvania  employed  in  these  years  in  the 
Penna.  Archives,  2d  ser.,  vol.  ii.  In  February, 
1756,  Governor  Morris  wrote  to  Shirley,  describ* 
inp;  the  defences  he  had  !)ccn  erecting  along 
the  borders.  {Penna.  Archnrs,  ii.  569.)  There 
is  in  JUd,  3dL  pi  323, «  list  of  forts  erected  in 
Pennsylvania  durinp  this  period.  The  enumer- 
ation shows  one  built  in  1747,  one  in  1749,  two 
in  1753,  seven  in  1754,  eleven  in  1755,  twenty<one 
in  1756,  three  in  1757,  tlircc  in  175S,  and  onu  in 
1759.  Plans  are  given  of  Forts  Augusta  at  Sha- 
molcin,  Bedford  at  Raystown,  Ligonier  at  Loyal- 
hannon,  and  Pitt  at  Pittsburgh. 

In  1756,  William  Smith  {Hist.  New  York,  1814, 
p.  243)  say.s  that  William  John.son,  within  nine 
months  after  the  arrival  of  Braddock,  received 

10.000  to  use  in  seruring  the  alliance  and  pa- 
cification of  the  Indians. 

Tiicre  was  puldished  in  London  in  1756  an 

Ai'-'oun!  ,:f  fPfffrenrcs  anJ  treaties  bct7oeen  Sir 
IVilluitn  Johnsoti  and  the  chief  Sachems,  etc.,  on 
Afferent  occasions  at  Fort  JohnsoH,  in  1755 
i"!'/^  (Brinlcy,  iii.  no.  5,495),  and  in  New  York 
and  Boston  in  1737a  Treaty  with  the  Shawanese 
on  the  west  fraaeh  of  the  Susquehanna  River ^  fy 
Sir  IVm.  Johnson  (Sabin,  xv.  65,759). 

*  Irving's  Washington,  \.  p.  192,  etc.  A  map 
of  the  region  under  Washington's  .supcrvisiotJ» 
with  the  position  of  the  forts,  is  given  in  Sparks' 
Wuhinc^oit,  ii.  I  to.  The  journ.i]  of  John  Fon- 
taine describes  some  of  the  forts  in  the  Virginia 
backwoods.  Maniy's  Mugmetut  JFimifyt  345,  etc. 
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For  the  Pennsylvania  confusion,  the  views  of  the  anti-proprietary  party  found  expression 
in  the  Historical  Review  of  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  Pennsylvania,  a  "  hotly 
partisan  and  sometimes  sophistical  and  unfair"*  statement,  inspired  and  partly  written 
by  Franklin,  the  leader  in  the  assembly  against  the  Penns.'  While  the  quarrel  went  on, 
and  the  assembly  was  neglecting  the  petitions  of  the  borderers  for  the  organization  of  a 
militia  to  protect  them,  the  two  parties  indulged  in  crimination  and  recrimination,  and 
launched  various  party  pamphlets  at  each  other."  The  Col.  Records  of  Penna.  (vol.  vi.) 
chronicle  the  progress  of  this  conflict.  We  get  the  current  comment  in  Franklin's  let- 
ters,* in  the  histories  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  such  monographs  as  Edmund  de  Schwei- 
nitz's  Life  and  Times  of  David  Zeisberger  (Philad.,  1870),  —  for  the  massacre  at  Gnaden- 
hiitten  brought  the  .Moravians  within  the  vortex,  while  the  histories'  of  the  missions  of 
that  sect  reiterate  the  stories  of  rapine  and  murder. 


*  Parkman,  i.  351. 

'  The  book  was  first  published  in  London  in 
1759.  (Carter-Hrowu,  iii.  1,217.)  Sparks,  in  re- 
printing it  in  his  edition  of  Franklin's  Works,  ii. 
p.  107,  examines  the  question  of  Franklin's  rela- 
tions to  its  composition  and  publication.  The 
book  had  an  appendix  of  original  papers  re- 
specting the  controversy.  The  copy  which  be- 
longed to  Thomas  Penn  is  in  the  Franklin  Col- 
lection, now  in  Washington.  {U.  S.  Doc.,  no. 
60.)  Cf.  Catal.  of  Franklin  Books  in  Boston 
Public  Library,  p.  8. 

'  Dr.  Franklin  and  the  Rev.  William  Smith 
are  said  to  have  had  a  hand  in  A  Brief  State  of 
the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  the  con' 
duct  of  their  assemblies  for  several  years  past  is 
impartially  examined,  London,  1755.  (Rich, 
Bin.  Americana  A'oi'a  (after  1700),  p.  Ill  ; 
Thomson,  Bibliog.  of  Ohio,  1,070;  Carter-Brown, 
iii.  nos.  1,082,  1,133  ;  Brinley,  ii.  no.  3,034  ; 
Cooke,  no.  2,007  !  ^  third  edition  bears  date 
1756.  It  was  reprinted  by  Sabin  in  N.  Y.  in 
1865.)  The  purpose  of  this  tract  was  (in  the 
opinion  of  the  Quakers)  to  make  them  obnoxious 
to  the  British  government  by  showing  their  fac- 
tious spirit  of  opposition  to  measures  calculated 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  ])rovince ;  and  on 
the  other  side.  An  Answer  to  an  invidious  pam- 
phlet entitled  A  Brief  State,  etc.,  said  to  be  by 
one  Cross,  was  published  the  same  year  in  Lon- 
don. (Carter-Brown,  iii.  no.  1,083;  Cooke,  no. 
2,008;  Brinley,  ii.  3,035;  Rich,  Bib.  Am.  Nov. 
(after  1700),  p.  iii.)  A  sequel  to  the  Brief 
State,  etc.,  appeared  in  London  in  1756  as  A 
Brief  I'iew  of  the  Conduct  of  Pennsylvania  for 
the  year  1755,  far  as  it  affected  the  service  of 
the  British  Colonies,  particularly  the  E.xptdttion 
under  the  late  General  Braddock  (Carter-Brown, 
iii.  no.  1,132 ;  Thomson,  Bibl.  of  Ohio,  no.  1,072  ; 
Cooke,  no.  2,006;  Brinley,  ii.  3,036;  Mcnzics, 
1,580-82;  Field,  Intl.  Btbliog.,  1,446;  Barlow's 
Hough  List,  no.  937),  which  included  an 
of  the  contemporary  incursions  of  the 
along  the  I'ennsylvania  frontiers.  .\  Frf-nch 
version  was  printed  in  Paris  the  same  yc 
dcr  the  title  of  Etat  prisent  de  ' 


(Brinley,  i.  225;  Murphy,  329;  Quaritch,  1S85, 
no.  29,677,  £2  los.).  The  Barlow  Rough  List, 
no.  930,  assigns  it  to  the  Abbe  Delaville.  It  had 
*'  unc  carte  particuliire  de  cettc  colonic." 

The  Quakers  found  a  defender  in  An  humble 
apology  for  the  Quakers,  occasioned  by  certain 
gross  abuses  and  imperfect  vindications  of  that  peo- 
ple, .  .  .  to  which  are  added  Observatiotu  on  A 
Brief  View,  and  a  much  fairer  method  pointed 
out  tkan  that  contained  in  The  Brief  State,  to  pre- 
vent the  encroachments  of  the  French,  London, 
'756-  (Brinley,  ii.  3,041.)  The  latest  contribi* 
tion  to  this  controversy  was  A  True  and  Impar- 
tial State  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  Phil- 
adelphia, 1759.  (Carter-Brown,  iii.  no.  1,232; 
Brinley,  ii.  3,040  ;  Cooke,  no.  2,009.)  Hilde- 
burn  {Century  of  Printing,  \.  no.  1,649)  *»ays  it 
was  thought  to  be  by  Franklin.  Parkman  (i. 
p.  351)  calls  this  "an  able  presentation  of  the 
case  of  the  assembly,  omitting,  however,  essen- 
tial facts."  This  historian  .idds  :  "Articles  on 
the  quarrel  will  also  be  found  in  the  provincial 
newspapers,  especially  the  New  York  Mercury, 
and  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1755 
1756.  But  it  is  impossible  to  get  any  clear  and 
just  view  of  it  without  wading  through  the  in- 
terminable documents  concerning  it  in  the  CW»>- 
nial  Records  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Archei'es" 

Parkman  also  traces  the  rise  of  the  disturb- 
ance in  his  Pontiac,  i.  p.  83 ;  and  refers  further 
to  Proud's  Pennsylvania,  app.,  and  Hazard's 
Penna.  Reg,  viii,  273.  293.  323. 

♦  Works,  vii.  pp.  78,  84,  94,  etc. 

*  Georg  Ilcnr)-  Loskiel,  Geschichte  der  mtssim 
der  Evangelischen  Briider  unter  den  Indianern 
in  Nordamerua,  Leipzig,  1789  (Thomson,  Bibl. 
of  Ohio,  no.  732),  and  the  English  version  by 
Christian  Ignatius  La  Trobe,  History  of  the  Mis- 
sions of  the  United  Brethren,  Ix)ndon,  1-  • 
The  massacre  is  described  in  Part 
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Patience  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  and  a  "  Representation  " '  to  the  House  was  finally 
couched  in  the  language  of  a  demand  for  protection.  The  assembly  mocked  and  shirked ; 
but  the  end  came.  A  compromise  was  reached  by  the  proprietaries  furnishing  as  a  free 
gift  the  money  which  they  denied  as  a  tax  on  their  estates,  and  Franklin  undertook  to 
manage  the  defence  of  the  frontiers,  with  such  force  and  munitions  as  were  now  under 
command.* 

Any  history  of  the  acquisition  of  lands  by  the  English,  particularly  by  Pennsylvania, 
shows  why  the  Indians  of  the  Ohio  were  induced  at  this  time  to  side  with  the  French.* 

Fownall,  in  his  treatise*  on  the  colonies,  classified  the  Indian  tribes  by  their  allegiance 
respectively  to  the  English  and  French  interests.'  It  is  claimed  that  the  Iroquois  were 
first  allured  by  the  Dutch,  through  the  latter's  policy  of  strict  compensation  for  lands,  antf 
that  the  retention  of  the  Iroquois  to  the  English  interests  arose  from  the  inheritance  of 
that  policy  by  their  successors  at  Albany  and  New  York.' 

Braddock's  instructions  to  Shirley  for  the  conduct  of  the  Niagara  expedition  are  printed 
in  A.  H.  Hoyt's  Pepperrell  Papers  (1874),  p.  20.  This  abortive  campaign  does  not  oc- 
cupy much  space  in  the  general  histories,  and  Parkman  offers  the  best  account.  The 
Afassachusetts  Archives  and  the  legislative  yournal  oi  tlmt  province,  as  well  as  Shirley's 
letters,  give  the  best  traces  of  the  governor's  efforts  to  organize  the  campaign.'  Some  de- 
scriptive letters  of  the  general's  son,  John  Shirley,  will  be  found  in  the  Pentta.  Archives, 
vol.  ii."  The  best  contemjxjrary  narratives  in  print  are  found  in  Tlu  Conduct  of  Shirley 
briejly  stated,  and  in  Li\nngston's  Review  of  Military  Operations? 

The  main  dependence  in  the  giving  of  the  story  of  the  Lake  George  campaign  of  1755 
is,  on  the  English  side,  upon  the  papers  of  Johnson  himself,  and  they  are  the  basis  of 

There  is  also  a  chapter  on  "the  brethren  with  •  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  xiii.,  introduction ;  Dr.  C. 

the  commissioner  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  H.  Hall's  The  Dutch  and  the  Iroquois,  N.  V'., 

Indian  war  of  1755-57,"  in  the  Memorials  of  the  1882,  —  a  lecture  before  the  Long  Island  Hist. 

Moravian  Church,  ed.  by  William  C.  Reichel  Society.    In  Morgan's  League  of  the  Iroquois 

(Philad.,  1870),  vol.  i.    (Field,  Indian  Bibliog.,  there  is  a  map  of  their  countr>',  with  the  distri- 

no.  1,270.)  butions  of  1720,  based  on  modem  cartography. 

1  Penna.  Arehrt'es,  ii.  485.  The  Tuscaroras,  defeated  by  the  English  in  Car- 

*  Cf.  Parton's  I-'ranklin,  i.  357  ;  and  Frank-  olina,  had  come  north,  and  had  joined  the  Iro- 

lin's  ^mA'^/Vj^^'I/Aj,  Bigelow's  ed.,  p.  319.  Frank-  quois  in  17 13,  or  thereabouts,  converting  their 

lin  drafted  the  militia  act  of  Pennsylvania,  which  usual  designation  with  the  English  from  Fire  to 

was  passed  Nov.  25,  1755.    {Gentleman' s  Mag.,  Six  Nations. 

1756,  vol.  xxvi.)  In  Nov.,  1755,  Gov.  Belcher  "  Cf.  N.  If.  Prov.  Papers,  vi.  386,  etc.  Van- 
informs  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  of  expected  forays  ous  letters  of  Shirley  are  in  the  Pcnna.  Archrves, 
along  the  western  borders  of  Virginia  and  Penn-  vol.  ii.,  particularly  one  to  De  Lancey,  June  i, 
sylvania.  [Xew  Jersey  Archives,  viii..  Part  2d,  1755  (p.  338),  on  the  campaign  in  general,  and 
149.)  Even  New  Jersey  was  threatened  (/bid.,  one  from  Oswego,  July  20  (p.  381 ),  to  Gov.  Mor- 
pp.  156,  157,  158,  160,  where  the  Moravi.-ins  are  ris.  William  Alexander  wrote  letters  to  Shirley 
called  "snakes  in  the  grass  "),  and  Belcher  ad-  detailing  the  progress  of  the  trooi)s  from  May 
dressed  the  assembly  {Ibid.,  p.  162),  and,  Nov.  onward  (p.  348,  etc.). 

26,  ordered  the  province's  troops  to  march  to  the  '  Especially  one  of  .Sept.  8  "  in  a  wet  tent  " 

Delaware  (Ibid.,  p.  174).    On  Dec.  16  he  again  (p.  402).    A  letterfrom  Shirley  himself. the  next 

addressed  the  assembly  on  the  danger  (p.  193).  day,  Sc|)t.  9,  is  in  the  A*.  H.  Frcr-.  Papers,  vi.432. 

"  Cf.  Thomson's  Alienation  of  the  Delnoares,  Cf.  also  N.  V.  Col.  Docs.,  vi.  956.    The  records 

etc. ;  Ileckcwclder's  Ace.  of  the  Hist,  of  the  In'  of  the  two  councils  of  war,  first  determining  to 

///</«  AW/f/w,  Phil.,  1S19  :  in  f  Jerman,  ( Jottingen,  continue,  and  later  to  abandon,  the  campaign, 

1821;  in  French,  Paris,  1S22  ;  revised  in  Kng-  with  Shirley's  announcement  of  tht:  decision  to 

Ii«h,  with  notes,  by  W.  C.  Reichel.  and  published  (iov.  Hardy,  are  in  Pcnna.  Archives,  ii.  413,  423, 

by  Penn.i.  Hist.  Soc,  1876.    (Details  in  Thorn-  427,435. 

's  /"  '  ■        '  Okio,  no?,.  533-36.)  "  Cf.  also  Cent.  Mai^.,  1757.  )>.  73;  London 

.1                on  of  the  Colonics,  \\.  205.  J/r/;.'.,  1759,  p.  594.    Cf.  Trumbull's  Connecticut, 

The  statement  is  copied  in  Mills'  Bounda-  ii.  370,  etc 
of  Ontario,  p.  3. 
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the  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  IViiliam  fohnson^  which,  being  begun  by  William  L.  Stone, 
was  completed  by  a  son  of  the  same  name,  and  published  in  Albany  in  1865,  in  two  vol- 
umes.'' The  preface  states  that  Sir  William's  papers,  as  consulted  by  the  elder  Stone, 
consist  of  more  than  7,000  letters  and  documents,  which  were  collected  from  various 
sources,  but  are  in  good  part  made  up  of  documents  procured  from  the  Johnson  family  in 
England,  and  of  the  Johnson  MSS.  presented  to  the  N,  Y.  State  library  by  Gen.  John 
T.  Cooper."  An  account  of  Johnson's  preparatory  conferences  with  tlie  Indians  (June  to 
Aug.,  1755)  is  printed  in  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  vi.  964,  etc.,  and  in  Pcnna.  Archives,  2d  ser., 
vi.  267-99.*  ^he  22d  of  August  Johnson  held  a  council  of  war  at  the  great  carrjing 
place,*  whence  on  the  24th  he  wrote  a  letter,*  while  Col.  Blanchard,  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire regiment,  a  few  days  later  (Aug.  28-30)  chronicled  the  progress  of  events.'' 

The  account  of  the  fight  (Sept.  8),  which  Johnson  addressed  to  the  governors  of  the 
assisting  colonies,  was  printed  in  the  Land.  Mag.,  1755,  p.  544.* 

The  sixth  volume  of  the  Nnu  York  Col.  Docs.  (London  documents,  1734-1755)  contains 
the  great  mass  of  papers  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  State  ; '  but  reference  may 
also  be  made  to  vols.  ii.  402,  and  x.  355.  The  Mass.  Archives  supplement  them,  and 
show  many  letters  of  Shirley  and  Johnson  about  the  campaign."  In  the  Provincial  Pa* 
pcrs  of  New  Hampshire,  vol.  vi.,  there  are  various  papers  indicating  the  progress  of  the 
campaign,  particularly  (p.  439)  a  descriptive  letter  by  Secretary  Atkinson,  dated  Ports- 
mouth, December  9,  1755,  and  addressed  to  the  colony's  agent  in  London.  It  embodies 
the  current  reports,  and  is  copied  from  a  draft  in  the  Belknap  papers.^ 


1  See  particularly  for  this  fight  vol.  i.  501. 
Stone  treats  the  subject  apologetically  on  con- 
troverted points.  Cf.  Field,  Indian  Bibliog.,  no. 
1,511.  Johnson's  letter  to  Hardy  is  given  in 
N.  V.  Col.  Docs.,  vi.  p.  1013. 

*  Various  books  may  be  cited  for  minor  char- 
acterizations of  Johnson  :  Mrs.  Grant's  Memoirs 
of  an  American  Lady  ;  J.  R.  Simms'  Trappers  of 
Nciu  York,  or  a  biography  of  Nicholas  Stoner  and 
Nathaniel  Foster,  and  some  account  of  Sir  IVil- 
Ham  fohnson  and  his  style  of  living  (Albany, 
1871,  with  the  same  author's  Schoharie  County, 
ch.  iv.),  called  Frontiersmen  of  New  York  in  the 
second  edition,  —  works  of  little  literary  skill ; 
Ketchnm's  Buffalo  (1S64).  Parkman's  first 
sketch  was  in  his  Pontiac  (i.  p.  90).  Mr.  Stone 
has  also  a  paper  in  Potter's  Amcr.  Monthly,  Jan., 
1875.  Lippineotfs  Mag.,  June,  1879,  ^"d 
Poole's  Index,  p.  694.  His  character  in  fiction 
is  referred  to  in  Stone's  Johnson,  i.  p.  57. 

Peter  Fontaine,  in  1757,  wrote  :  "  General 
Johnson's  success  was  owing  to  his  fidelity  to 
the  Indians  and  his  generous  conduct  to  his  In- 
dian wife,  by  whom  he  has  several  hopeful  sons." 
Ann  Maury's  Huguenot  Family,  p.  351. 

William  Smith  (Xc-u>  York,  ii.  83),  who  knew 
Johnson,  speaks  of  his  ambition  "  being  fanned 
by  the  j)arty  feuds  between  Clinton  and  Dc  I^an- 
cey,"  Johnson  .ittaching  himself  to  Clinton. 

"  Many  of  these  which  cover  Johnson's  public 
career  have  been  printed  in  the  Doc.  Hist.  N.  Y. 
(vol.  ii.  p.  543,  etc.),  and  Penna.  Archives,  2d 
ser.,  vol.  vi.,  not  to  name  places  of  less  extent. 

*  Cf.  An  account  of  conferences  held  and  trea- 
ties made  bettveen  Maj'.-Gen.  Sir  ITm.  fohnson, 
Bart.,  and  the  Chief  Suehems  and  IVarriours  of 


the  Indian  nations,  Lond.,  1756.  (Carter-Brown, 
iii.  no.  1,119;  Stevens'  Hist.  Coll.,  i.  1,455;  Har- 
vard Coll.  lib.,  5325.48.)  Johnson's  views  on 
measures  necessary  to  be  taken  with  the  Six  Na- 
tions to  defeat  the  designs  of  the  French  (July, 
'754)  are  in  Penna.  Archives,  2d  ser.,  vi.  203. 

As  early  as  1750-51,  Johnson  was  telling  Clin- 
ton that  the  French  incitement  of  the  Iroquois 
was  worse  than  open  war,  and  that  the  only  jus- 
tification for  the  French  was  that  the  English 
were  doing  the  same  thing. 

'  N.  H.  Prov.  Papers,  vi.  422. 

0  Ibid.,  p.  421. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  429. 

*  Haven  (Thomas,  Hist.  Printing,  ii.  p.  526) 
notes  it  .as  printed  at  the  time  separately  in  a 
three-page  folio  as  a  Letter  dated  at  Lake  George, 
Sept.  9,  >755,  the  gcvernours  of  the  several  col- 
onies  who  raised  the  troops  on  the  present  expcdi^ 
tion,  giving  an  account  of  the  action  of  the  preeeJ' 
ing  day.  There  is  a  copy  of  a  two-page  folio 
edition  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc 
Dr.  O'Callaghan,  in  the  Doc.  Hist.  N.  Y.  (ii. 
691),  copies  it  from  the  Geiit.  Mag.,  vol.  xxiv., 
and  gives  a  map  (p.  (196)  from  that  periodical, 
which  is  annexed  herewith. 

"  Wraxall's  letter,  .Sept.  10,  p.  1003;  a  gun- 
ner's  letter,  p.  1005;  and  a  list  of  killed  and 
wounded,  j).  1006. 

-Shirley's  commission  to  Johnson,  and  his  in- 
structions are  given  in  the  app.  of  Hough's  cd. 
of  Rogers'  Journal,  Albany,  1SS3. 

"  There  is  an  account  of  HIanchard's  New 
Hampshire  regiment  by  C.  E.  Potter,  in  his  con- 
tribution, "Military  Hist,  of  New  Hanip>hirc, 
1623-1S61  "  (p.  129),  which  makes  Part  i.  of  the 
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Hie  feaknwy  between  Massachnaetts  and  New  Yoric  is  explained  in  part  by  Hutcb* 
ihMOD.^  The  Massachusetts  assembly  oompbUned  that  Jdinson's  chief  communicatioo 

w.is  with  New  York,  and,  as  was  most  convenient, 
he  sent  his  chief  prisoners  to  the  seaport  of  that 
pravinoe,  while  they  should  have  been  sent,  as  the 
assembly  said,  to  Boston,  since  Massachusetts  bore 
the  chief  burden  of  the  expedition.^  It  was  also 
complained  that  the  ;{^S,ooo  given  l)y  Parliament  to 
Johnson  was  simply  deducted  from  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  colonies.* 

The  jealousy  of  the  two  provinces  was  hug^  in- 
tensified in  their  chief  men.  Shirley  did  not  hide 
his  official  eminence,  and  had  a  feeling  that  by  nam- 
ing Johnson  to  the  command  of  the  Crown  Point 
expedition  he  had  been  the  making  of  him.  John- 
son was  not  very  grateful,  and  gained  over  the 
sympathy  of  De  Lanoey,  the  lieutenant-governor  of 
New  York.* 

Parkman  received  copies  of  the  journal  of  Seth 
Pomeroy  from  a  descendant,  and  Bancroft  had  also 
made  use  of  it.  A  letter  of  Pomeroy,  written  to 
headquarters  in  Boston,  is  preserved  in  the  Massac 
chusetts  Archives,  "  Letters,"  iv.  109.  He  sup- 
posed himself  at  that  time  the  only  ticld-othcer  of 
his  regiment  left  alive.  The  papers  of  Cbl.  Israel 
WilUams  are  in  the  Mass.  Hbt  Soc.  libiaiy,*  and 
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3d  vol.  of  the  Xefort  of  the  Adj. -Gen.  of  N.  H. 
for  186&  Of.  also  N,  H.  Rtvolutionary  Rolls, 
Concord,  vol.  i.  A  second  N.  H.  regiment, 
under  Col,  Peter  (lilman,  was  later  sent.  {Ibid., 
p.  144.)  Col.  Baglcy,  who  commanded  the  gar* 
rison  left  in  Fort  William  Henry  the  followhig 
winter,  had  amont;  his  troops  the  N.  M.  com- 
pany of  Capt,  Robert  Rogers.  {Ibid.,  p.  156.) 
1  Mats.  Bi^i  lit.  36. 

'  The  Mass.  Ar.  hhrs  attest  thi^  ;  of.  alsO  ZXtfr. 
Jfist.  N.  v.,  ii.  667,  677.  Out  of  a  reimbuiae- 
ment  of  /"i  15^000  made  bjr  Parliament  to  be 

sliared  proportionately,  Massachusetts  was  given 
^54,000  and  New  York  15,000,  while  Con- 
necticut got  /'26,ooo.  —  Rhode  Island,  New 
Hampshire,  and  \cw  Jersey  the  rest.  (Parkman, 
i.3S2.)  The  ro!)s  which  show  the  numl)crs  of 
troops  which  Massachusetts  sent  on  the  succes- 
sive **  Crown  Point  expeditions,"  i75$-6o^  are  in 

the  Afass.  A rrAizvs,  vols,  xriii.-xcviii. 

'  The  friends  of  Gen.  Lyman  were  angry  at 
Johnson  for  his  neglect  in  his  report  to  give 
him  any  share  of  the  credit  of  the  victor>-.  Cf. 
Fowler's  I/iit.  of  Durham,  Conn.,  108;  Cole- 
man's Lyman  Pitmiiy  (Albany,  1872),  p.  204.  A 
letter  from  Gen.  Lyman  to  his  w^  is  given  by 
Fowler,  p.  133. 

*  Parlunan  (vol.  i.  p.  327)  touches  on  this  un- 
pleasantness, referring  to  N.  V.  Col.  Docs.,  vols, 
vi.  ani!  vii.,  -Smith's  ///-/.  of  .Vr:f  }'>»/•,  and 
Livingston's  Review  of  AtiiUary  Operations  ;  and 


adds  that  both  Smith  and  Livingston  were  per- 
sonally cognizant  of  the  course  of  the  dispute. 

&  FBO>siiniie  of  tlie  map  in  the  Gcntlematft 
Mag.,xxy.  525  (Nov.,  1755),  which  is  thus  ex- 
plained :  "  The  French  imagined  the  English 
army  would  have  crossed  the  carrying  place  from 
Fort  Nicholson  at  G  [B  in  southeast  corner  to 
Fort  Arme  at  F,  and  accordingly  had  staked 
Wood  Creek  at  C  to  prevent  their  navigation ; 

but  Gen.  Johiisun,  bring  informed  of  it,  con- 
tinued hb  route  on  Hudson's  River  to  H.  The 
French  marched  from  C  to  attack  his  advanced 
detachments  near  the  lake.  The  dotted  linca 
show  their  march.  A,  Lake  George,  or  Sacra* 
ment.  B,  Hudson's  River.  C,  Wood  Creek. 
D,  Otter  Creek,  E,  Lake  Champlain.  F,  Fort 
.'\nne.  G,  Fort  Nicholson.  H,  the  place  where 
Gen.  Johnson  beat  the  French.  II  C,  the  route 
of  the  French." 

A  copy  of  the  map  iiserl  by  IMcskau  on  his  ad- 
vance, and  found  among  his  baggage,  as  well  as 
plans  of  the  fort  at  Crown  Point,  are  among  the 
Peter  Force  maps  in  the  Library  of  d  ingress.  A 
MS.  "  Draught  of  Lake  George  and  part  of  Hud* 
son*s  river  taken  Sept.  1756  by  Joshua  Loring* 
is  also  among  the  Fadcn  maps  (no.  19)  ;  as  is  ahso 
Samuel  Langdon's  MS.  Map  of  New  Hampshire 
and  the  Adjaa-nt  Country  (MS.),  with  a  comer 
map  of  the  St.  Lawrence  above  Montreal,  indod- 
ing  observations  of  Lieut.  John  .Stark. 

*  Cf.  vol.  i.  pp.  174,  1S2,  1S4,  etc  They 
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give  considerable  help.  The  campaign  letters  of  Surgeon  Thomas  Williams,  of  Dcer- 
field,  addressed  chiefly  to  his  wife  (1755  and  1756),  are  in  the  possession  of  William  L. 
Stone,  and  are  printed  in  the  Historical  Magazine,  xvii.  209,  etc.  (Apr.,  1870).*  The 
French  found  in  the  pocket  of  a  captured  English  officer  a  diary  of  the  campaign,  of 
which  Parkman  discovered  a  French  version  in  the  Archives  of  the  Marine. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Chandler,  who  joined  the  camp  at  Lake  George  in  October  as  chap- 
lain of  a  Massachusetts  regiment,  kept  a  diary,  in  which  he  records  some  details  of  the 
previous  fights,  as  he  picked  them  up  in  camp,  giving  a  little  diagram  of  the  ambush  into 
which  Williams  was  led.'  In  it  are  enumerated  (p.  354)  the  various  reasons,  as  he  under- 
stood them,  on  account  of  which  the  further  pursuit  of  the  campaign  was  abandoned. 
Johnson's  chief  of  ordnance,  William  Eyre,  advised  him  that  his  cannon  were  not  sufli- 
cient  to  attack  Ticonderoga.'  Parkman  speaks  of  the  text  accompanying  Blodget's 
print*  and  the  Second  Letter  to  a  Friend  as  " excellent  for  information  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  ground  and  the  position  of  the  combatants."  Some  months  later,  and  mak- 
ing use  of  Blodget,  Timothy  Clement  also  published  in  Boston  another  print,  which 
likewise  shows  the  positions  of  the  regiments  after  the  battle  and  during  the  building  of 
Fort  William  Henry.* 

There  are  three  contemporary  printed  comments  on  the  campaign.  The  first  is  a  se- 
quel to  the  letter  written  by  Charles  Chauncy  on  Braddock's  defeat,  which  was  printed  at 
Boston,  signed  T.  W.,  dated  Sept.  29,  1755,  called  A  second  Letter  to  a  Friend ;  giv' 
ing  a  more  particular  narrative  of  the  defeat  of  the  French  army  at  Lake  George  by  the 
New  England  troops,  than  has  yet  been  published,  .  .  ,  to  which  is  added  an  account  of 
what  the  New  England  governments  have  done  to  carry  into  effect  the  design  against 
Crown  Point,  as  will  show  the  necessity  of  their  being  helped  by  Great  Britain,  in  point 
of  money.^    This  and  the  previous  letter  were  also  published  together  under  the  title 


include  Pomcroy's  account  of  the  fight  of  Sept. 
8,  1755,  addressed  to  his  wife ;  a  letter  of  Pcrer 
Marsh,  dated  at  Lake  George,  Sept.  26,  1755; 
and  a  list  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  in 
Col.  Williams'  regiment  in  the  same  action,  with 
a  summary  of  the  killed  in  the  whole  army,  191 
in  all. 

1  They  are  from  Albany,  June  6,  1755,  July 
12;  from  the  carr)'ing  place,  Aug.  14,  17,  23; 
from  Lake  George,  Sept.  11,  26,  Oct.  8,  19,  Nov. 
2  ;  from  Albany,  June  19, 1756  ;  from  Stillwater, 
July  16;  from  Albany,  July  31,  August  25,28, 
Sept.  2. 

*  Printed  in  the  N.  h.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg., 
Oct.,  1863,  p.  346,  etc. 

*  Stone's  Johnson,  i.  523. 

*  Samuel  Blodget's  Prospective  plan  of  the  bat- 
tle near  Lake  George,  on  the  eii^hth  day  of  Septem- 
btr,  1755,  with  an  explanation  thereof ;  contain- 
ing a  full,  tho"  short  History  of  that  important 
affair,  was  engraved  by  Thomas  Johnston,  and 
published  in  Boston  by  Richard  Draper,  1755. 
(Brinley,  i-  209.)  The  size  of  the  plate  is  14  X 
18  inches,  and  the  te.\t  is  called  Account  of  the 
engagement  near  Lake  George,  with  a  whole  sheet 
plan  of  the  encampment  and  view  of  the  battle  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  French  and  Indians 
(4to,  pp.  5).  It  is  dedicated  to  Gov.  Shirley.  A 
copy  belonging  to  W.  H.  Whitmore  is  at  pres- 
ent in  the  gallery  of  the  Bostonian  Society,  Old 
State  House,  Boston.    It  was  reengraved  ("  not 


very  accurately,"  says  Trumbull)  by  Jefferys  in 
London,  and  was  published  Feb.  2,  1756,  accom- 
panied by  An  Explanation  .  .  .  by  Samuel  Blodgetf 
occasionally  at  the  Camp,  when  the  battle  was 
fought.  (Sabin,  ii.  5,955;  Harv.  Coll.  library, 
5325-45-)  Jefferys  inserted  the  plate  also  in  his 
General  Topog.  of  North  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  London,  1768.  It  was  from  Jcfferj-s'  re- 
production that  it  was  repeated  in  Bancroft's 
United  States  (orig.  cd.,  iv.  210);  in  Gay's  Pop. 
Hist.  United  States,  iii.  p.  288  ;  in  Doc.  Hist.  New 
York,  iv.  169  ;  and  in  Dr.  Hough's  ed.  of  Pouchot. 
The  plate  shows  two  engagements,  with  a  side 
chart  of  the  Hudson  from  New  York  upwards: 
first,  the  ambuscade  in  which  Williams  and 
Hendrick  were  killed ;  and  second,  the  attack  of 
Dieskau  on  the  hastily  formed  breastwork  at  the 
lake.  The  plate,  as  engraved  by  Jefferys,  is  en- 
titled A  prospective  View  of  the  Battle  fought  near 
Lake  George  on  the  %th  of  Sep^,  1755,  between  2,COO 
English  and  250  Mohirwks  under  the  Command  of 
Gen'  Johnson,  and  2,500  French  and  Indians 
under  the  Command  of  Genl  Dieskau,  in  which 
the  Enf^ish  were  victorious,  captivating  the  French 
General,  with  a  number  of  his  men,  killing  70C 
and  putting  the  rest  to  flight. 

The  annexed  fac-similc  is  after  a  copy  of  this 
print  in  the  library  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society. 

*  Carter-Brown,  iii.  1,068 ;  Harvard  Coll.  lib, 
4376.37- 
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The  sketch  on  the  other  side  of  this  leaf  fol- 
lows an  engraving,  unique  so  far  as  the  editor 
knows,  which  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society.  It  is  too  defec- 
tive to  give  good  photographic  results.  The 
print  was  "  engraved  and  printed  by  Thomas 
Johnston,  Hoston,  New  England,  April,  1756." 

The  key  at  the  top  reads  thus:  "(l.)  The 
place  where  the  brave  Coll.  Williams  was  am- 
bush""*  &  killed,  his  men  fighting  in  a  retreat 
to  the  main  body  of  our  army.  Also  where 
Cap'.  McGcnncs  of  V'ork,  and  Cap'.  Fulsom  of 
New  Hampshire  bravely  attack'd  y*  enemy,  kill- 
ing many.  The  rest  fled,  leaving  their  packs  and 
prisoners,  and  also  (2.)  shews  the  place  where 
the  valiant  Col.  Titcomb  was  killed,  it  being  the 
westerly  corner  of  the  land  defended  in  y*  gen- 
eral engagement,  which  is  circumscribed  with  a 
double  line,  westerly  and  southerly;  (3)  with 
the  s**  double  line,  in  y*  form  of  our  army's  en- 
trenchments, which  shows  the  Gen.  and  each 
Col.  apartment.  (4.)  A  Hill  from  which  the  en- 
emy did  us  much  harm  and  during  the  engage- 
ment the  enemy  had  great  advantage,  they  lay- 
ing behind  trees  wc  had  fell  within  gun-shot  of 
our  front.  (W.)  The  place  where  the  waggon- 
ers were  killed." 

On  the  lower  map  is:  "The  prick'*  line  from 
South  bay  shews  where  Gen.  Dieskau  landed  & 
y*  way  he  march'*  to  attack  our  forces." 

The  two  forts  are  described :  "  Fort  Edward 


was  built,  1755,  of  timber  and  earth,  16  feet  high 
and  22  feet  thick  &  has  six  cannon  on  its  ram- 
part." 

"This  fort  [William  Henry]  is  built  of  timber 
and  earth,  22  feet  high  and  25  feet  thick  and  part 
of  it  32.   Mounts  14  cannon,  33  &  18  pounders." 

The  dedication  in  the  upper  left-hand  comer 
reads:  "To  his  Excellency  William  Shirley, 
esq..  Captain  general  and  Gov'-in-chief  in  and 
over  his  Majesty's  Province  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  in  New  England,  Major  General  and 
Commander-in-chief  of  all  his  Majesty's  land 
forces  in  North  America ;  and  to  the  legislators 
of  the  several  provinces  concerned  in  the  expe- 
ditions to  Crown  Point,  —  this  plan  of  Hudson 
River  from  Albany  to  Fort  Edward  (and  the 
road  from  thence  to  Lake  George  as  surveyed). 
Lake  George,  the  Narrows,  Crown  Point,  part 
of  Lake  Champlain,  with  its  South  bay  and 
W^ood  Creek,  according  to  the  best  accounts 
from  the  French  general's  plan  and  other  ob- 
servations (by  scale  No.  i)&an  exact  plan  of 
Fort  Edward  &  William  Henry  (by  scale  No.  2) 
and  the  west  end  of  Lake  George  and  of  the 
land  defended  on  the  8'^  of  Sept.  last,  and  of  the 
Army's  Intrenchments  afterward  (by  scale  3) 
and  sundry  particulars  respecting  y*  late  Engage- 
ment with  the  distance  and  bearing  of  Crown 
Point  and  Wood  Creek  from  No.  4,  by  your 
most  devoted,  humble  servant,  TlM'.  CLEMENT; 
Sunf.    Have'.  Feb.  10,  1756." 
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Ttaw  UtUrs  U  a  fritttd oh  Uu  prestnt  critical  conjunctvrf  of  affairs  in  North  America  ; 
with  an  account  of  the  action  at  Lake  George^  Boston,  1755.* 

The  second  is  William  Livingston's  Review  of  the  military  operations  in  North  Amer- 
ica from  .  .  .  1753  to  .  .  .  1756,  interspersed  with  various  observations,  characters^  and 
anecdotes,  necessary  to  give  light  into  tlie  conduct  of  A  merican  transactions  in  general^ 
astdmare  especially  hUo  ike  political  management  of  affairs  im  New  Yiuri,  in  a  ietitr 
toanoUeman^  London,  1757.* 

The  third  is,  like  the  tract  last  named,  a  defence  of  the  commanding  genera!  of  all  the 
British  forces  in  America,  and  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Shirley  himself,  and  is 
called  T/if  Conduct  of  Major -General  Shirley,  late  General  and  Commander-in-Chtef  of 
Ais  Majesty  s  forces  in  North  America,  briefly  stated,  London,  1758.* 

Dwigh^  in  his  Tretuets  sn  Neto  Engkuul  astd  New  York  (vol.  Hi.  361),  and  Ho^t,  in 
his  Antiquarian  Researches  on  the  Indian  Wars  (p.  279),  wrote  when  some  of  the  com- 
batants were  still  living.  Dwight  was  the  earliest  to  do  General  Lyman  justice.  Stone 
claims  that  the  otticial  accounts  discredit  the  story  told  by  Dwight,  that  Dieskau  was 
finally  shot,  after  his  army's  flight,  by  a  soldier,  who  thought  the  wounded  general  was 
feeling  for  a  pistxd,  when  he  was  searching  for  his  watch.* 

Daniel  Dulany,  in  a  MS.  News-letter  after  the  fashion  ol  the  day,  gives  the  current 
accounts  of  the  ht:ht.^ 

The  story  ot  the  right  had  been  early  told  (1851)  by  Parkman  in  his  Pontiac,  revised  in 
his  second  edition ;  *  and  was  again  recast  by  him  in  the  AtlasUk  Monthly  (Oct.,  1884), 
before  the  narrative  finally  appeared  in  ch.  ix.  of  the  first  volume  of  his  Montcalm  tend 
Wolfed 


>  Haven  (in  Tlionias),  ii.  525,  who  assigns  it 
to  Samuel  Cooper.  It  w«s  reprinted  in  London, 

1755.    Brinlcy,  i.  no.  214. 

*  Thomson,  Bibliog.  of  Ohio,  no.  725.  Other 
editions:  Dublin,  1757;  New  England,  17 jB; 
New  ^'ork,  1770.  Cf.  Cartcr-RrnwTi,  iii.  nns. 
1,166,  1,762;  Cooke,  no.  2,146;  Barlow's  ^<7i^A 
iJet,  no.  944.  It  is  reprinted  in  Mass.  iRst.  CetU 
vii.  67.  Cf .  estimate  of  the  Ixiok  in  Tyler,  Awter, 

JJterature,  ii.  222. 

Stone,  Life  ^jJ  Johnson,  i.  202,  says  that  the  Co- 
incidences between  passages  in  this  letter  and 
others  in  William  Sinit5i^  Hit.  cf  New  York  arc- 
so  striking  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
Smith  most  have  had  a  share  in  the  Reeiew. 

Scdcwick  (  Wm.  Livingston,  p.  114)  says  :  "  Al- 
lowance is  to  be  made  for  its  bitter  attacks  upon 
the  character  of  De  Lancey,  (ownall,  and  John, 
son."  William  FSrnith,  alleged  to  have  been  a 
party  to  its  production,  says :  "  No  reply  was  ever 
nude  to  it ;  it  was  universally  read  and  talked  of 
in  London,  and  worked  consequences  of  private 
and  public  utility.  General  Shirley  emerged 
from  a  load  of  obloquy."  Dc  Lancey  (Jones* 
N.  Y,  during  the  A'.  v.,  i.  436)  holds  that,  while 
Livingston  wa*;  dinJitlL-s  <  1  ■LMii'/ant  'if  it>  pub- 
lication, its  real  author  was  probably  VViliian» 
Smith. 

'  Carter-Brnwn,  iii.  no.  t.IO'');  TTrirv.  Col!,  lib,, 
4375.25.  It  is  sometimes  a-scribed  to  \Yilliam 
Alexander,  Esrl  of  Stirling. 

*  The  histories  have  usually  stated  that  Dies- 
kaa  was  mortally  wounded,  and  Bancroft  \Uniied 
Stotes,  iv.  207).  in  his  original  edition  spealdng 
of  hhn  as  "  mcurably  wounded, *  has  changed  it 


in  his  final  revision  (vol.  ii.  435)  to  "  mortally 
wounded,"  —  hardly  true  in  the  usual  accepta- 
tion of  the  word,  since  Dieskau  lived  for  a  dozen 
years,  though  bis  wounds  were  indeed  the  ulti- 
mate cause  of  Us  death. 

s  Penna.  Mag,  if  Hut,  UL  p.  II. 

*  Vol.  L  115. 

T  Cf.  farther  ^tiCk,  i  1$};  Hatdiinsoo,  iiL 

35;  Smith's  Ntto  York,  ii.  214;  Miii(»i,  i.  351  { 
Trumbull's  Conn.,  ii.  368  ;  Palfrey,  Compcnd. 
ed.,  iv.  217;  Gay,  iii.  283;  Barry,  ii.  191,  etc.; 
and  among  local  authorities,  Holland's  Western 
Mass.  ;  Holden's  Queensbury,  p.  2S5 ;  Palmer's 
Lake  Champlmn  ;  Watson'.s  Essex  County  (1 869), 
ch.  iv. ;  Dc  Costa's  Hist,  of  Fort  George  (New 
York,  187 1 ;  also  Sabin's  BMiepelist,  iiL pas^, 
and  ix.  39.) 

As  to  Hendrick.  see  Schoolcraft'^  Note*  tfihe 

Iroquois  ;  Cimpbcll's  Annuls  if  Tryon  Coun- 
ty i  N.  S.  Benton's  Hist,  of  Herkimer  Cimnty, 
ch-i. 

Rev.  Cortlandt  Van  Rens.sclaer  delivered  a 
centennial  address  at  Caldwell  in  1855,  which  is 
in  his  Sermons,  Essays,  and  Addresses  (Philad., 
1861),  and  StoBic  (L  547)  makes  extracts  regard* 
itii;  the  prave  and  montimcnt  of  Williams.  Jo- 
seph White  dcbvcrcil  a  discourse  on  Williams 
before  the  alumni  of  Williams  College  in  1855. 
Cf.  the  histories  of  that  college. 

A  Ballad  coneermng  the  fght  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  at  Lake  G»>rge,  a  broadside  hi 
double  column,  was  published  at  Boston  in  1755. 
(iiaven,  in  Thomas,  ii.  523.)  Parkman  (i.  317) 
cites  another,  "The  Christian  Hero,"  m  TOde^s 
Poems.,  1756. 
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FORT  GEORGE 


AND  TICONDEROGA.* 


*  What  he  hoped  of  the  campaign  is  expressed 
in  his  letter  to  Doreil,  Aug.  i6  (:V:  Y.  Col.  Docs., 
X.  311).  Dieskau's  commission  and  instruc- 
tions (Aug.  15,  1755)  from  the  home  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  Vaudreuil's  instructions  to  him, 
are  in  ll>iJ.,  x.  285,  286,  327,  and  in  the  original 
French  in  Coli.  dt  Manuscrits  (Quebec),  iii.  p. 
548. 

•  Here  also  (pp.  381,  397),  as  well  as  in  the 


On  the  French  side, 
the  official  report  of 
Dieskau  *  was  used  by 
Parkman  in  a  copy  be- 
longing to  Sparks,  ob- 
tained from  the  French 
war  archives,  and  this 
with   other  letters  of 
Dieskau — one  to 
D'Argenson,  Sept.  14; 
another  to  \'audreuil, 
Sept.  15 — can  be  found 
in  the  A1  Y.  Col.  Docs., 
vol.  X.  pp.  316,  318 
(Paris  Documents, 
1745-78),*  as  can  the 
reports  of  Dieskau's 
adjutant,  Montreuil  (p. 
335),  particularly  those 
of  Aug.  3t  and  Oct.  i, 
which,  with  other  pa- 
pers, are  also  preserved 
in  the  Afass.  Archh-ts, 
documents  collected 
in  France  (MSS.),  ix. 
241,  265.*  The  report 
made  by  Vaudreuil,*  as 
well  as  his  strictures 
on    Dieskau,   is  pre- 
served  in  the  Ar- 
chives de  la  Marine,  as 
is  a  long  account  by 
Bigot  (Oct.  4,  1755).— 
both  of  which  are  used 
by  Parkman.    Cf.  also 
the  French  narratives 
in  the  Penna.  A rchives, 
2d  ser.,  vi.  320, 324, 33a 
There  is  also  in  this 
same  collection  (p. 
316)  a  Journal  of  oc- 
currences, July  23  to 
Sept.  30,  1755,  which 
is  also  in  the  A'.  V.  Cot. 
Docs.,  X.  p.  337,  where 
are  other  contemporary 

Penna.  Archives,  2d  ser.,  vi.  341,  will  be  found 
the  usual  annual  reports  of  "  occurrences  "  trans* 
mittcd  to  Paris. 

'  Printed  in  Coll.  de  Manuscrits  (Quebec),  iv. 
p.  I,  as  is  also  a  letter  of  Dieskau  from  the  Eng- 
lish Camp  (p.  5),  and  a  letter  of  Montreuil  ol 
Sept.  18  (p.  6). 

«  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  X.  318. 

'  After  an  inaccurate  plan  in  the  contempo 
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acconnti,  Klw  tbe  letter  of  Doreil  to  D'Ai^genson  (p.  360)  and  those  of  Lotblni^  (pp. 
365*  3^9)*  Tbe  Mimmrt*  of  Pouchot  b  tbe  main  early  printed  French  source ;  thougli 
there  was  a  contemporary  CaagtU^  printed  in  Paris,  which  will  be  found  in  the  A^.  K  O/. 

Docs.,  X.  p.  383. 

A  paper  in  the  Archives  de  la  Guerre  is  thought  by  Parkman  to  have  been  inspired 
by  Dieskau  hfanseU,  and,  in  spite  of  its  fanciful  form,  to  be  a  sober  statement  of  the 
events  of  the  campaign.  It  is  called  Diahf^  tittrt  if  MunidUU  de  Sax*  //  //  Baron  dt 

Dieskau  aux  Champs  Elyst'es}  Some  of  the  events  subsequently  related  by  Dieskau 
to  Diderot  are  noticed  in  the  latter's  ,\Timoires  (1830  ed.),'i.  402. 

Henry  Stevens,  ot  London,  offered  for  sale  in  1872,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Gcographica^  no. 
555,  a  manuscript  record  of  events  between  1755  and  1760^  which  came  from  the  family  of 
the  Chevalier  de  L^vis.  It  purports  to  be  the  annual  record  of  the  Frendi  commanders  in 
the  field,  beginning  with  Dieskau,  for  six  successive  campaigns.  Stevens,  comparing  this 
record  of  Dieskau  wifh  '^iich  nf  the  papers  as  are  printed  in  tlie  N.  Y.  Co!.  Dnrs.,  where 
they  were  copied  from  the  documents  as  they  reached  the  government  in  France,  says 
that  the  latter  are  shown  by  the  collection  to  have  been  ''cooked  up  for  tbe  home  eye  in 
France,"  and  that  "  we  lose  all  sympathy  for  the  tmfortunate  Dieskau."  Stevens  refers 
particularly  to  two  long  letters  of  Dieskau,  Sept.  1  and  4,  sent  to  VaudreuiL* 

The  feeling  was  rapidly  growing  that  the  next  campaign  should  be  a  vigorous  one. 
Gov.  Belcher  (Sept.  3, 175$)  enforces  his  opinion  to  Sir  John  St.  Ckdr,  that  **  Gmada  must 
be  rooted  out."*  The  Gentleman^ s  Magazine  printed  pliers  oi  similar  import 

In  Novt'mber,  1755,  Belcher  had  written  to  Shirley,  "Thingsjook  to  me  as  if  the  com- 
ing year  will  be  the  criterion  whereby  we  shall  be  able  to  conclude  whether  the  French 
shall  drive  us  into  tlie  sea,  or  whether  King  George  shall  be  emperour  of  North  Amer- 
ica.**' In  December,  Shirley  assembled  a  congress  of  governors  at  New  York,  and  hid 
his  plans  before  them.*  When  Shirley  returned  to  Boston  in  Jan.,  1756^  the  Journal  oi 
the  Mass.  House  of  Repre'^entatives  discloses  how  active  he  was  in  preparing  for  his 
projects.*   Stone'  portrays  the  arrangements. 

To  Stone,'  too,  we  must  turn  to  learn  the  efforts  of  Johnson  to  propitiate  the  Indians,* 
in  whidi  he  was  perplexed  by  the  movements  b  Pennsylvania  and  Viiginia  against  the 
tribes  in  that  r^on>*<^  The  printed  ooatemporary  source,  showing  Johnson's  endeavors 


nuy  Mhnoires  sur  le  Canada,  1 749- 1760,  as  pub- 
lished by  the  Ut  and  Hbt.  Soc.  of  Quebec  (r^ 
impression),  1873,  p.  98.  The  French  accounts 
often  call  Fort  William  Henry  Fort  George. 
CC  the  map  in  Moored  Diary  of  tkt  Amer.  Keth 

i^Uticn,  \.  p.  79. 

The  CaUil.  of  the  Kind's  Maps  (Brit.  Mus.),  i. 
424,  slmws  a  <hawn  map  of  the  fort  at  the  hcaMi 
of  Lake  George,  under  date  of  1759^  and  (p.  4S5) 

another  of  the  lake  itself. 

^  It  is  translated  in  the  iV.  K  Ca/.  Docs.,  x. 
340^  and  is  acoompanicd  (p.  -^2)  by  a  diagram 
of  the  cul'de-sae  which  received  the  English. 

*  This  seems  to  be  the  document  which  Fark- 
man  quotes  as  I^vrt  tTOrdret^  now  in  Ae  possea* 
sion  of  Abb^  Vcrreau.  Parkman  docs  not  think 
it  materially  modifies  the  despatches  as  filed  in 
Paris. 

3  Av7<'7frx  V  /f  '  //rc«r,viii,,Fart2d,i33$  also 
see  pp.  137,  i.}9.  i5>i^- 

*  JfeW  Jersey  Archives,  viii.,  Pt.  2d,  p.  t68. 

»  Smith's  New  York,  ii.  224 ;  N.  H.  Prcv.  Pa- 
pers, vi.  460,  463  ;  The  Conduct  vf  Gen^  ShirUy^ 
pp.  53-56 ;  Livingston's  Rev.  <f  Mit.  Operaiions, 


*  One  of  his  projects,  which  he  had  to  aban* 
don,  was  a  winter  attack  on  Ticondcroga.  (A^ 

If.  Prffv.  Papers,  vi.  461,  467.)  He  explained  in 
Feb.  to  Gov.  Morris,  of  Penna.,  his  views  of  tbe 
campaign.  {Pernio,  ArtJUtiett  ii.  579.)  Cf.  also 

M  H.  Prcyv.  Papers^  VI.  48O. 
^  Johnsan^  i.  536. 

*  VoL  iL  eh.  {.  Cf.  also  Parkman,  i.  392-3. 

^  Johnson  had  held  a  conference  with  them  at 
Lake  George  shortly  after  tbe  fight  (Sept.  ll). 
Penna,  Archives,  ii.  407. 

•*  C&L.  C.  Draper's  "  Expedition  against  the 
Shawanoes,"  in  the  Virginia  Historical  Register 
(vol.  V.  61).  Later  in  the  season  the  Fennsylva- 
nians  (July  and  Nov.,  1756)  aooght  to  qidet  the 
tn(-r':  l)v  conferences  at  Easton.  Cf.  Pcnna. 
ArcJttves,  ii.722,  etc  ,  and  Sparks'  note  in  prank- 
Htfs  WMut'^n.  125,  and  the  histories  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Several  Cottfcreiu  es  of  thf  Quakers 
and  the  eUpmties  from  the  Six  Indian  Nationt^  in 
trdtr  to  reeiaim  ike  ZMauart  Tndiems,  Ncwcas* 
tle»upon-Tync,  1756,  noted  in  Carter  rirown,  iiL 
no.  1,118.  Hildebum,  i.  nos.  1,538,  1,539,  1,540^ 
and  the  CakU.  of  works  rioting  to  FromUin  in 
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with  the  Indians,  is  the  Account  of  Conferences,  London,  1756,  which  may  be  comple- 
mented by  much  in  the  Doc.  Hist.  N.  K,  vols.  i.  and  iv.  Thomas  Pownall  published  in 
New  York,  in  1756,  Proposals  for  securing  the  friendship  of  the  Five  Nations.  As  the 
campaign  went  on,  Johnson  held  conferences  at  Fort  Johnson,  July  21  (of  which,  under 
date  of  Aug.  12,  he  prepared  a  journal),  and  attended  later  meetings  at  German  Flats, 
Aug.  24-Sept.  3,  and  again  at  Fort  Johnson.  These  will  be  found  in  the  Penna.  Archi-.'es, 
2d  ser.,  vi.  461-496;  ^  and  in  the  same  volume,  pp.  365-376,  will  be  found  the  conference 
of  deputies  of  the  Five  Nations,  July  28,  1756,  with  Vaudreuil,  at  Montreal.' 


CROWN  POINT  CURRENCY  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE.* 


The  early  events  of  the  year,  like  the  capture  of  Fort  Hull,*  find  illustrations  in  various 
papers  in  the  Doc.  Hist.  N.  K,  vol.  i.  509,  and  A".  Y.  Col.  Docs.  x.  403,  with  some  local 
associations  in  Benton's  Herkimer  County. 


Ihe  Boston  Public  Library,  p.  35,  give  these  vari- 
ous publications.  The  opposition  of  the  Qua- 
kers to  the  war  was  still  an  occasion  of  attacks 
upon  them.  (.'f.  A  true  relation  of  a  bloody  battle 
fouf^ht  betivecn  George  and  Lewis  (PhiLid.,  1 7  56), 
noted  in  Ilildcburn,  i.  no.  1,476.  In  Jan.,  the 
New  Jersey  government  had  made  a  treaty  at 
Croswicks,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  confer- 
ence were  printed  at  Philad.  (Cf.  Hildeburn, 
i.  no.  1,504 ;  Haven,  in  Thomas,  ii.  p.  530.)  Gov- 
ernor Sharp  erected  Fort  Frederick  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Maryland  frontier.  Its  ruins  arc 
shown  in  Scharf's  .Maryland,  i.  491. 

Amonn  the  accounts  of  "captivities"  which 
grew  out  of  the  frontier  warfare  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  Xarrattve  of  the  sufferings  and  surf'rising  di-- 
lit'erame  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Fleming  was 
one  of  the  most  popular.  It  was  printed  in  Phila- 
delphia, Lancaster  (Pa.),  and  l!()^>ton,  in  1756.  in 
English,  and  .it  Lancaster  in  (Icrman.  (Hilde- 
burn, nos.  1 ,46s-l.4('»8.)  The  Captivity  of  Hugh 
C//'/i>// .imong  the  Delawarcs,  1756-59,  is  printed 
in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  xxv.  14 1.  A  Journal  of 
the  Captivity  of  Jean  Lowry  and  her  children. 


giving  an  atcount  of  her  being  taken  by  the  In- 
dians, April  1,  1756,  in  the  Rocky  Spring  settle- 
ment in  Pennsylvania,  was  printed  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1760.  (Hildeburn,  Century  0/  Printing, 
i.  no.  1,683.)  ^hc  Indian  depredations  at 

Juniata  in  1756,  sec  Egle's  Hist.  Register,  iii.  54, 

*  In  the  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  vii.,  these  confer- 
ences of  1756  can  be  followed  equally  well,  be- 
ginning with  a  long  paper  by  the  secretary  of 
Indian  affairs,  Peter  Wraxall,  in  which  he  exam- 
ines the  causes  of  the  declension  of  British  in- 
terests with  the  Six  Nations  (p.  15),  with  records 
of  conferences  from  March  through  the  season 

(PP-  44.  9«.  '30.  >7».  229.  244)- 

^  Cf.  the  instructions  given  to  Vaudreuil,  .\pr. 
I,  1755,  touching  his  conduct  towards  the  Eng- 
lish, in  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs,,  x.  295,  and  Penna.  Ar- 
chives, 2d  ser.,  vi.  239. 

*  From  an  original  bill  in  an  illustrated  copy 
of  Historical  Skett  hes  of  the  Pafer  Currency  of 
the  Ameruaii  Colonies,  by  Henry  Phillips,  fr., 
Roxbur>-,  1865, —  in  Harvard  College  library. 

*  Conduct  of  Shirley,  etc.,  p.  76;  Pouchot's 
Memoires,  \.  76;  Parkaian,  i.  375- 
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The  centre  of  preparation  for  the  campaign  during  the  winter  was  in  Boston,  and  I'ark- 
man^  shows  the  methods  of  military  oigaaisation  which  the  New  England  cidonies,  with 
sooae  detriment  to  efficiency  employed.  He  finds  his  material  for  the  sketch  in  the  man> 

uscripts  of  the  Mass.  Archives  ("Military"),  vols.  Ixxv.  and  Ixxvi.,  and  in  equivalent 
printed  papers  in  R.  I.  Colonial  Records^  v.,  and  N.  H.  /'rovirtcial  Papers,  vi.  The  latter 
colony  issued  bills  this  year,  as  they  had  the  previous  season,  called  Cruwn  i'oiut  cur- 
rency, in  aid  d  the  expedition,  a  fac-simile  iA  one  of  which  is  annexed.* 

Another  rtoaxi  source  for  these  preliminaries,  as  well  as  for  the  routine  of  the  campaign 
l  iter  In  Albany  and  at  I-ake  Geori^e  is  the  youmal  of  (General  John  Winslow,  who,  after 
some  coquetting  with  PepperreU  on  Shirley's  part,  was  hnaliy  selected  for  the  command  of 
the  expedition  against  Crown  Point.*  The  second  volume  of  this  journal,  which  is  in  the 
library  of  the  Mass.  Hist  Society,  covers  Fet^-Aug.,  and  the  third,  Attf<-Dec.,  175^^ 
They  consist  of  transcripts  of  letters,  orders,  etc.,  chronologically  arranged. 

The  volumes  labelled  "  Letters"  in  the  .^Tassiuhusctls  Archix't-s  (MSS.)  contain  various 
letters,  which  depict  the  condition  uf  the  camps  and  the  progress  of  the  campaign.  Park- 
man*  refers  to  them,  as  well  as  to  a  report  of  Lieut.-CoL  Burton  to  Loudon  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  camps,*  and  to  the  journal  of  John  Graham,  a  chaplain  in  Lyman's  Connecli- 
cot  re^ment* 

Shirley  rightfully  understood  the  value  of  Oswego  to  the  colonies.  As  Parkman^  says, 
No  English  setdement  on  the  continent  was  of  such  ill  omen  to  the  French.  It  not 
<mly  robbed  them  of  the  far-trade,  but  threatened  them  with  military  and  political,  no  less 
than  commercial  min.**  The  previous  French  governor,  Jonqui^re,  had  been  particularly 
instructed  to  compass  its  destruction,  above  all  by  inciting  the  Iroquois  to  do  it.  if  pos- 
sible, for  the  post  was  a  menace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indians.  Shirley  hoped  to  redeem  the 
foilure  of  last  year,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  of  Bradstreet's  success  in  the 
midst  of  the  personal  detraction  which  assailed  him.'  The  military  interest  of  the  year, 
however,  centres  in  the  siege  and  fall  of  Oswego  (Aug.  14),  introducing  Montcalm  on  the 
scene.*  Capt.  John  Vicars,  a  T5ritish  officer  who  was  with  Bradstreet.  pves  an  account 
of  the  fortifications,  which  Parkmaa  uses.  The  correspondence  of  Loudon  and  Shirley 
in  the  English  archives  marks  the  progress  of  events.*^  Reqwcting  the  si^  itsdf  there 
is  a  letter,  firom  an  officer  present,  in  tiie  Bgstmt  Ewning  Post^  May  t6^  1757.  Stone  **  uses 
MS.  depositions  of  two  of  the  English  prisoners  who  escaped  from  the  French.^*  A  deo> 
laration  by  soldiers  of  Shirley's  regiment  is  printed  in  the      K  CoL  Docs^  vii.  i26> 


*  Vol.  i.  p.  357.   Cf.  Barry's  Mass^  i.  211. 

*  The  roll  of  the  regiment  which  New  Hamp- 
shire sent  into  the  field  is  given  in  the  Rept.  of 
the  Adj. -Gen.  of      N.,  1866,  vol.  ii.  p.  159,  etc. 

*  On  Winslow's  appointment,  compare  Con- 
duct of  Shirliyt  etc.,  p.  65;  Journal  of  II'.  ./ 
Rep.  Mass.,  1755-56;  Winslftw's  letter  in  tlie 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ColL^  vi.  p.  34  ;  Minot's  Mass., 
L  965 ;  Parsons's  Pefiptrr^,  2S9. 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  405. 

*  IbiJ.^  i.  pp.  40I-a. 

*  Since  printed  in  the  Mag.  of  Amer.  Inst 
(M.irt  I1.  i88s),  viit.  ao6.  It  covers  June  ii-Aug. 
iS,  1756. 

T  Vol.  i.  p.  72. 

*  Parkman  (vol.  i.  p.  394)  tells  the  story  of 
that  success,  and  refers  to  a  letter  of  J.  Choate 
in  the  .^fass.  Ar,:hn>et,vo\,  Iv. ;  letters  from  Al- 
bony,  in  the  Dttc.  Ilut.  N.  V.,  i  4S2,  505  ;  Livinp- 
ston's  Riview  ;  Niks,  in  Mass.  J/ist.  Co//.,xxxv. 
417 ;  Mantc,  p.  60  ;  Lossing's  Life  of  Fhiltp 


Schuyler  (1872,  vol.  i.  p.  130),  who  was  Brad- 
Street**  commissary. 

•  Montcalm's  commission  is  given  in  the  N.  Y. 
Col,  Docs.,  X.  394,  and  in  Coll.  de  Manuscrits 
(Quebec),  vol.  iv.  19.  It  is  dated  at  Versailles, 
Mar.  I,  1756. 

IT    Vol.  i.  p.  39S. 

"  Loudon  was  now  directing  affairs.  The  cir- 
cular from  Fox,  secretary  of  state,  to  the  gov- 
emors  of  the  colonies,  directing  them  to  afford 
assistance  to  Lord  Loudon,  is  in  New  Jersey 
Arehivet,  viii.,  Pt.  it.,  p.  309;  with  additional  in- 

Strui.ticii-,  p.  iS. 

1*  Life  of  Johnson,  ii.  22. 

u  Cf.  CofL  de  Manuscrits  (Quebec),  iv.  59. 

Robert  Kastburn,  who  was  captured  by  the  In- 
dians near  Oswego  and  carried  to  Canada,  pub- 
lished at  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  in  1758,  a 
Faithful  narrative  of  many  dant^crs  and  suffer^ 
it.':y  furhf^'  hir  l.itf  r.l^fr'ify.  (Sabin,  vi.  n& 
21,664,  liildcburn,  i.  no.  1,561.) 
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Of  the  contemporary  printed  sources,  note  must  be  made  of  the  "  State  of  facts  "  in  the 
Land.  Alfag.,  1757,  p.  14  ;  of  the  Conduct  of  General  Shirley,  etc.,  p.  1 10  ;  of  Li\'ingston's 
Review  ;  of  The  military  history  of  Great  Britain  for  1756-57.  Containing  a  Utter  from 
an  English  officer  at  Canada,  taken  prisoner  at  Oswego,  exhibiting  the  cruelty  of  the 
French,    Also  a  fournal  of  the  Siege  of  Oswego,  London,  1757.* 

Of  somewhat  less  authority  is  a  popular  book,  French  and  Indian  cruelty  exemplified 
in  the  life  of  Peter  IVilkinson,  with  "  accurate  detail  of  the  operations  of  the  French  and 
English  forces  at  the  siege  of  Oswego."  '  Of  a  more  general  character  are  the  accounts 
in  Mante,*  Smith,*  and  Hutchinson.* 

Parkman,  who  sketches  the  early  career  of  Montcalm,*  surveys  the  chief  French  au- 
thorities on  the  siege,  as  gathered  mainly  from  the  Archives  of  the  Marine  and  tliose  of 
War,  at  Paris  ;^  the  Livre  dts  Ordres ;  Vaudreuil's  instructions  to  Montcalm,  Jiily  21  ; 
the  journal  of  Bougainville ;  the  letters  of  Vaudreuil,  Bigot,  and  Montcalm.  The  N.  Y. 
Col.  Docs.  (vol.  X.)  contain  various  translations  of  these,*  including  (p.  440)  a  journal  of 
the  siege  transmitted  by  Montcalm  ;  other  versions  are  in  the  Doc.  Hist.  N.  )'.,  vol.  i. 

There  was  printed  at  Grenoble,  in  1756,  a  Relation  de  la  prise  des  forts  de  Choueguen, 
ou  Oswego,  Sr*  de  ce  qui  s'est  passee  cette  annee  en  Canada.  A  small  edition  was  privately 
reprinted  in  1882,  from  a  copy  belonging  to  Mr.  S.  L.  M.  Barlow,  of  New  York.*  Martin, 
in  his  De  Montcalm  en  Canada,  ch.  iii.,  presents  the  modern  French  view,  as  also  does 
Garneau,  Hist,  du  Canada,  4th  ed.,  vol.  ii.  251.  Maurault,  in  his  Hist,  des  Abinakis 
(1866),  tells  the  part  of  the  Indians  in  the  siege. 

Of  the  partisan  warfare  conducted  by  Rogers  and  Putnam,  we  have  the  best  accounts 
in  the  reports  which  the  former  made  to  his  commanding  officer.*"  These  various  re- 
ports constitute  the  volume  which  was  published  in  London  in  1765  "for  the  author," 
called  fournals  of  Major  Robert  Rogers,  containing  an  account  of  the  several  excur* 
sions  he  made  under  the  generals  who  commanded,  during  the  late  war.^^  Rogers'  four- 
nals are  written  in  a  direct  way,  apparently  without  exaggeration,  but  sometimes  veil  the 


1  Carter-Brown,  iii.  no.  1,163  >  Field,  Indian 
Bibliog.,  no.  1,064. 

2  Second  ed.,  York,  1758;  fourth  ed.,  Ix>ndon, 
*759-  (Carter-Brown,  iii.  1,200,  1,241.)  Also, 
Dublin,  1766;  and  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  1796. 

•  Page  64. 

*  New  York  (to  1762),  ii.  239, 

*  Mass.,  vol.  iii.  The  latest  account  and  best 
to  consult  is  Parkman's  (vol.  i.  p.  413).  Ban- 
croft's is  much  the  same  in  his  final  revision 
(vol.  ii.  453)  as  in  his  original  ed.  (iv.  238). 
Warburton's  Conquest  of  Canada  (ch.  ii.)  is  tol- 
erably full.  For  local  ktspects,  cf.  Clark's  On- 
ondaga, and  a  paper  by  M.  M.  Jones  in  Potter's 
American  Monthly,  vii.  178. 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  356-360. 

'  The  governors  of  Canada  were  in  the  habit 
of  reporting  to  the  Marine  ;  but  Montcalm  sent 
his  despatches  to  the  department  of  War.  Vari- 
ous ones  are  given  in  N.  V.  Col.  Docs.,  x.,  and 
in  Co//,  de  Manuscrits  (Quebec),  vol.  v. 

'  Such  arc  an  officer's  letter  (p.  453),  a  journal 
(p.  457),  Montcalm  to  D'Argcnson  (p.  461),  an 
engineer's  letter  (p.  465),  an  account  (p.  467), 
Vaudreuil  to  D'Argenson  (p.  471),  other  narra- 
tives with  enumeration  of  booty  (pp.  484-85, 
520,  537),  Lotbiniirc's  account  (p.  494),  etc.  Cf. 
the  French  account,  Aug.  28, 1756,  in  the  Penna. 
Archives,  2d  ser.,  vi.  376,  beside  the  letter  of 


Claude  Godfroy  (p.  391).  Pouchot's  Mhnoires, 
i.  pp.  70,  81,  gives  the  current  French  account. 

•  Boston  Pub.  Library;  Murphy,  no.  2,114. 
It  is  given  in  Coll.  de  Manuscrits  (Quebec), 
iv.  48. 

w  They  will  be  found  in  the  Doc.  Hist.  N.  K, 
iv.  pp.  169,  170  (Sept.,  1755),  171,  175  (Oct.), 
176  (Nov.),  184  (Jan.,  1756),  185  (June),  286 
(July),  etc. 

"  It  was  reprinted  at  Dublin  in  1769.  (Thom- 
son, Bibliog.  of  Ohio,  nos.  996,  997  ;  Field,  Ind. 
Bib/iog.,  no.  1,315;  Carter-Brown,  iii.  nos.  1,474, 
1,702 ;  Barlow's  Rough  List,  nos.  983-84  ;  Brinlcy, 
i.  no.  256;  Mcnzies,  no.  1,716;  H.  C.  lib.,  4376.21.) 
In  a  condensed  form  it  makes  part  of  a  book  ed- 
ited by  Caleb  Stark,  and  published  at  Concord, 
N.  H.,  in  1831,  called  Reminiscences  of  the  French 
War,  and  it  also  appears  in  an  abridged  form  in 
Caleb  Stark's  Memoir  of  fohn  Stark,  Concord, 
i860,  p.  390.  The  best  edition  is  that  edited  bv 
Dr.  F.  B.  Hough,  with  an  Appendix,  Albany, 
1883.  The  Journa/s  cover  the  interval  from 
Sept.  24,  1755,  to  February  14.  1761.  Haven 
(Thomas,  ii.  p.  560)  cites  from  the  Boston  Xews- 
Letter,  Apr.  15,  1762,  proposals  for  printing  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  in  4  vols.,  a  "  Memoir  of 
Robert  Rogers,  containing  his  journals,  1755- 
1762,"  but  the  publication  was  not  apparently 
undertaken. 
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Atrocities  which  he  had  not  screeaed  in  the  original  report^.^  Parknian  points  out  that 
tiie  account  of  hit  scout  of  Jan.  19, 175^  U  mach  abridged  in  the  composite  ycurtiatt. 

The  exploits  of  Rogers  are  frequently  chronicled  in  Winslow's  Journal,  and  there  are 
other  notes  in  tlic  .\fitss.  Archives,  vol.  Ixxvi.  Par Icman  cites  Bougainville'.s  yournal  as 
giving  the  French  record.'  There  i.s  a  contemporary  account  of  one  of  Roprrs'  principal 
actions,  in  what  Trumbull  *  calls  "perhaps  the  rarest  of  all  narratives  of  Indian  captivi- 
ties.** The  edition  which  is  mentioned  is  a  second  one,  published  at  Boston  in  1760,  and 
SaUn  *  does  not  record  the  first.  It  is  called  A  plain  narrative  of  the  uncommon  suffgr- 
ings  and  remarkable  deliverance  of  Thomas  Brozvn,  of  Charlestown  in  A'ew  Eni^land^ 
who  returned  to  his  father's  house  the  beginning  of  fan.,  1760,  after  having  been  absent 
three  years  and  about  eight  months  s  containing  an  account  of  the  engagement^  Jan.,  1757 
in  which  Captain  Spikeman  was  kilUdandthe  author  left  for  dead. 

Of  Putnam's  exploits  there  is  a  report  (Oct.  9,  1755)  in  the  Doe,  Hist.  N.  K,  iv.  p. 
172.  The  Idfc  of  Putnam  by  Humphreys  chronicles  his  partisan  career,  while  that  by 
Tarbox  passes  it  over  hurriedly.  Hollister's  and  other  histories  of  Connecticut  give  it  in 
outline. 

The  circulars  of  Pitt  to  the  colonies,  aslcing  that  assistance  be  rendered  to  Loudon,  and 
(Feb.  4t  1757)  urging  the  raisinq-  of  ndditional  troops  is  in  New  fer^ey  Archives,  viii.  Pt, 
iL  pp.  209,  24!.  There  are  in  the  Israel  Williams  MSS.  (Mass.  Hist.  Soc)  letters  of 
Loudon,  dated  Boston,  Jan.  29  aud  Feb.,  1 757,  respecting  the  organization  of  the  next 
canipai^. 

For  the  attack  on  Fort  William  Henry  (1757)  conducted  by  Rigaud,  Parkman'  cites, 
as  usual,  his  MS.  French  documents,'  but  jc^ves  for  the  En",'Hsh  side  a  letter  from  the  fort 
(Mar.  26, 1757),  in  the  Boston  Gazette^  no.  106,  and  in  the  Boston  Evtning  Post^  no.  1,128; 
vltli  notes  of  other  letters  in  tiie  A»ilMi  Ntm*-LMery  no.  2,860. 

The  best  accon£t  yet  published  of  Montcalm's  later  campaign  against  Fort  William 
Henry  (the  Fort  George  of  the  French)  Is  contained  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  first  volume 
of  Parkman'*  Montcalm  and  Wolfe' 

On  the  French  side  there  is  the  work  of  Pouchot,  and  Dr.  Hough's  translation  of  it  (i. 
toiX  The  Rough  Uti  tilt  Mr.  Barlow's  Ubnur}-  (no.  941)  shows,  as  tiie  <m]y  copy  known, 
a  Relation  de  la  prise  du  Fori  Georges^  ou  GuilUmme  Henry,  sittU  sur  U  lac  SainiSacnf 
mentyeidece  qui  s" est  pani  cette  antUe  en  Canada  (12  pp.),  Paris,  1757. 


>  Hough's  ed.,  p.  9;  Parkman,  t.  p.  437. 

*  The  best  l.itcr  accounts  are  in  Parkman 
(vol.  i.  431},  Stone's  Johnson  (ii.  20),  and  the 
papers  \yf  J.  B.  Walker  In  the  Gran&e  Mbmtkty^ 
viii.  ro,  and  /?<;»'  State  Monthly,  Jan.,  ifW3,  p. 
311.  Sabine  has  a  sketch  of  Rogers  in  bis 
Awter,  Loyalists^  and  more  or  less  of  local  inter- 
est can  be  gathered  from  II.  H.  Saundcrson's 
Ckarlestown,  X.  H.,  ch.  5  and  6;  N.  Bouton's 
Ctmtord,  A'.  fJ.,  ch.  6;  Caleb  Stark's  Dunbarton, 
Al  H.,  p.  178;  and  Worcester's  Ilollis,  N.  H., 
p.  9S.  Caleb  Stark  prints  a  sketch  of  Rogers 
in  his  Memmr  of  Gen.  Stark.  Cf.  references 
in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Genetd.  i?<f.,  Apr.,  1885,  p. 
396. 

The  ufHcers  of  Rogers'  Rangers  are  given  in 
the  Report  of  the  AdfAien.      N.  /R,  ▼ol.  ii. 

p.  15R,  etc.,  hut  it  is  there  stated  that  but  few 

fragments  remain  of  their  rolls. 
There  is  an  account  by  Asa  Fitch  of  tiie  affair 

of  Jan.,  1757,  in  the  N.  Y.  State  Agrie.  Soe, 
Trans.,  1848,  p.  917.  The  legend  of  "  Rogers' 
slide,"  near  the  lower  end  of  Lake  George,  has 


no  stable  foundation.  Hough's  ed.  of  ytmnakt 

p.  lOI. 

'  Brinley  Catal.,  i.  no.  469. 

•  Vol.  XV.  no.  63,223. 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  451. 

•  Some  of  these  arc  printed  in  the  N.  V.  Col, 
Does.,  X.,  like  VatidrentPs  letter  (p.  542),  encloi- 
ii\g  an  extended  narrative  (p.  544),  Montcalm  to 
D'Argenson  (p.  548),  to  M.  de  Faulmy  (p.  554}, 
beside  other  statements  (p.  570,  etc.). 

^  The  general  accounts  which  had  been  cai^ 
licr  printed,  and  which  were  based  on  contempo- 
rary reports,  were,  on  the  English  side,  in  John 
Knox's  HiUoHeed  ymermd  if  the  Campa^ns^ 
1757-60  (London,  1769),  Mantc's  Ffistary  of  the 
Late  ff^r  (London,  1772,  pp. 82-85),  and  Sntith's 
Heta  Yorh,  ii.  S46.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
reports  which  wltc  printed  In  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  of  the  time,  like  the  Boston  Co' 
aette  and  the  Lonthn  ifagmne.  An  important 
letter  of  John  Burk  from  the  camp  at  Fort  Eit 
ward,  July  28,  1757,  is  in  the  Isra^  IViliiams 
MSS.  (Mass.  Hist.  Soc). 
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Of  the  documentary  evidence  of  the  time  Parkman  makes  full  use.  He  secured  from 
the  Public  Record  Office  in  London  the  correspondence  of  Webb  and  a  letter  and  journal 
of  Colonel  Frj-e,  who  commanded  the  Massachusetts  troops,  and  from  these  he  gives 
extracts  in  his  Appendix  F.* 

In  the  Paris  documents  as  jjathered  (copies)  in  the  archives  at  Albany,*  and  in  the 
copies  of  other  documents  from  France,  supplementing  these,  and  contained  in  the  series 
of  MSS.  given  by  Mr.  Parkman  to  the  Mass.  Historical  Society,  there  are  the  "jfournal  of 
Bougainville,  ''a  document,"  says  Parkman,  "hardly  to  be  commended  too  much,"  the 
diary  of  Malartic,  the  correspondence  of  Montcalm,  L<5vis,  Vaudreuil,  and  Bigot.  In 
adding  to  the  graphic  details  of  the  theme,  there  is  a  long  letter  of  the  Jesuit  Roubaud, 
which  is  printed  in  the  Lettres  Edijiantes  et  Curieuses.* 

Jonathan  Carver,  who  was  a  looker-on,  has  given  an  account  in  his  Travels,  which  Park- 
man  thinks  is  trustworthy  so  far  as  events  came  under  Carver's  eye.* 

The  journals  of  the  .Montresors,  father  and  son,  Colonels  James  and  John,  during  their 
slay  in  1757-59  in  the  neighborhood  of  Forts  William  Henry  and  Edward,  throw  light 
upon  the  spirit  of  the  time.'  They  are  preserved  in  the  family  in  England,  and,  edited  by 
G.  D.  Scull,  have  been  printed  in  the  JV.  V.  Hist.  Coll.,  1 881,  accompanied  by  heliotypes 
of  portraits  of  the  two  engineers.' 

Living  at  the  time,  and  enjoying  good  advantages  for  acquiring  knowledge,  Hutchinson, 
in  his  Massachusetts  (vol.  iii.  p.  60),  might  have  given  us  more  than  he  does,  but  his  pur- 
pose was  mainly  to  show  the  effect  of  the  campaign  upon  that  colony.  It  is  noticeable, 
however,  that  he  says  the  victims  of  the  massacre  were  not  many  in  number.  Most  later 
writers  on  the  English  side  add  little  or  nothing  not  elsewhere  obtainable.' 

Bancroft  *  made  use  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  material  available  to  Parkman ;  but 
his  latest  revision  does  not  add  to  his  earlier  account. 


1  Col.  Frj'e's  "Journal  of  an  attack  on  Fort 
William  Henry,  Aug.  3-9"  is  printed  in  Oliver 
Oldschool's  (Dannie's)  Portfolio,  xxi.  355  (May, 
1819). 

2  Printed  in  the  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  x. :  Mont- 
calm's letter  (p.  596) ;  Journal,  July  12  to  Aug. 
16  (p.  598) ;  IJougainville's  letter  to  the  minis- 
try- (p.  605)  ;  articles  of  capitulation  (p.  617) ; 
other  accounts  (p.  640)  ;  number  of  the  French 
forces  (pp.  620,  625),  of  the  English  garrison 
(p.  621) ;  account  of  the  booty  (p.  626),  etc.  The 
same  volume  contains  (p.  645)  a  reprint  of  a 
current  French  pamphlet,  dated  Oct.  iS,  1757. 
These  and  other  documents  are  in  the  Coll.  de 
Afanuscrits  (Quebec),  vol.  iv. :  Montcalm's  let- 
ters from  Montreal  ;  his  instructions,  July  9  (p. 
100) ;  his  letters  from  Carillon  (p.  no)  ;  his  let- 
ter to  Webb,  Aug.  14  (p.  114);  an  account  of 
the  capture,  dated  at  Albany,  Aug.,  1757  (p.  117); 
Munro's  capitulation  (p.  122). 

*  Vol.  iv.  Cf.  Felix  Martin's  De  Montcalm  en 
Citnada,  p.  65.  The  letter  is  translated  in  Kip's 
Jtsuit  Missions,  and  is  reprinted  bv  J.  M.  Lc- 
moine  in  his  La  Mfmoirc  de  Montcalm  vengie,  ou 
It-  massacre  au  F<Trt  George,  Quebec,  1864,91  pp. 
(Field,  Ind.  Bibliog.,  no.  906;  Sabin,  x.  p.  205.) 
Cf.,  on  Roubaud,  "  The  deplorable  case  of  Mr. 
Koubaud,"  in  Hist.  Mag.,  2d  ser.,  viii.  2S2 ;  and 
Vcrrcau,  Ncport  on  Canadian  Archives  (1874). 
A  late  writer,  Maurault,  in  his  Hisloire  des  Abi- 
nakis  (1S66),  h.is  a  chapter  on  these  Indians  in 
the  wars.    They  arc  charged  with  beginning  the 


massacre.  The  modern  French  view  is  in  Car- 
neau's  Canada,  4th  ed.,  vol.  ii.  251. 

*  There  is  a  letter  on  the  capture,  by  N. 
Whiting,  among  the  Isreul  IVUliams  MSS.  (ii. 
42)  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  library.  Cf.  a  paper 
by  M.  A.  Stickney  in  the  Essex  Inst.  Historical 
Collections,  iii.  79. 

'  Cf.  Scull's  Evelyns  in  America,  p.  260. 

*  The  Journals  give  a  sketch  of  the  intrench- 
mcnt  near  Fort  William  Henry,  laid  out  by 
James  Montrcsor  (p.  23),  and  describe  how  the 
firing  was  heard  at  Fort  Edward  (p.  26).  and  how 
the  survivors  of  the  massacre  came  in  (p.  28). 
Webb's  reports  to  the  governor  during  this  pe- 
riod are  noted  in  Goldsbrow  Banyar's  diary 
(Aug.  5-20),  in  the  Mag.  of  Amer.  Hist.,  January, 
1877.  The  Journal  of  General  Kufus  Putnam, 
kept  in  Northern  New  York  during  fntr  cam- 
paigns, 1757-1760,  with  notes  and  biog.  sketch  by 
E.  C.  Dawes  (.Albany,  18S6),  shows  (pp.  38-41) 
how  the  news  came  in  from  the  lake,  —  the  dia- 
rist, whose  father  w.is  a  cousin  of  Israel  Putnam, 
being  stationed  at  Fort  Edward. 

^  Niles'  French  and  Indian  IVars ;  Minot's 
Massachusetts  (ii.  21);  Belknap's  A'no  Hamp- 
shire (ii.  298);  Hoyt's  Antiq.  Researches,  /«- 
dian  Wars,  (p.  288) ;  Williams'  Vermont,  (i. 
376).  Chas.  Carroll  {Journal  to  Canada,  1S76, 
p.  62)  tells  what  he  found  to  be  the  condition  of 
Forts  George  and  William  Hcnr>'  twenty  years 
later. 

*  Orig.  ed.,  iv.  258  ;  final  revision,  ii.  463. 
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Dwight,  in  bis  Travels  ^  New  Engpmdand  New  York^  who  remembered  tbe  event 

as  a  child,  expresses  the  view  which  long  prevailed  in  New  En^nd,  that  Montcalm  made 
no  reasonable  effort  to  check  the  Indians,  and  emphasizes  the  timidity  and  imbecility  of 
Webb,  who  lay  at  Fort  Edward  with  6,000  men,  doing  nothing.  Dwight  narrates  as  from 
Cfiptaia  N<4)let  who  wm  prevent,  that  when  Sir  William  Johnson  would  gather  volun> 
teers  from  Webb*s  garrison  to  proceed  to  Munro's  aasiaUnce  Webb  forbade  it* 

Respecting  the  attack  in  the  autumn  (Nov.  28, 1757)  on  German  Flats,  there  are  the  de* 
spatches  of  Vaudreuil,  the  Journal  oi  Bougainville,  and  papers  in  Doc.  Hist.  N.  V.,  i.  520, 
and  N.  V.  Col.  Docs^  x.  672,  the  latter  being  a  French  summary  of  M.  de  Bel^tre's  cam- 
i^aign.   London's  despatdi  to  Pitt,  Feb.  14,  1758,  is  the  main  English  source.* 

While  Webb  held  the  chief  command  at  Albany,  Stanwix  was  organizing,  with  the  help 
<if  Wasliin>,'i<tn,  the  defence  alonj:^  the  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  borders,  and  Bouquet 
furilier  soutii.*  The  lives  of  Washington  and  tbe  histories  of  those  provinces  trace  out 
the  events  of  the  summor  in  that  direction.  The  main  thread  of  this  history  is  the  preca- 
rioDs  relation  of  the  provinces  with  the  Indians,  and  ntiidi  iUnstrative  of  this  connection 
IS  found  in  the  I\'ntta.  Col.  /?,'c.,  vol.  vii.  Dr.  Schweinitz's  Lt/e  of  Zeisherger  voA  the  vari- 
ous Moravian  chronicles  show  how  that  people  strove  to  act  as  intermediaries. 

The  Dela wares  liad  not  forgotten  the  deceit  practised  upon  them  at  Albany  in  1754,  in 
inveigling  them  into  giving  a  deed  of  lands,  and  Sir  William  Johnson  was  Imown  to  be  in 
favor  of  revoking  that  fraudulent  purchase.  Conferences  with  the  Indians  were  numei^ 


'  Vol.  iii.  376. 

'  Stone's  jfchnson^  ii.  47.  The  admirer  of 
Cooper  will  remember  the  interest  with  which 

he  rear?  the  storv  of  Fort  William  Henry  as  en- 
grafted upon  TTu  Last  0/  ih*  Mohicans,  but  the 
novelist's  rendering  of  the  massacre  is  sharply 

crititiserl  h\  Martin  in  his  Di'  Mculni'm  din- 
ada,  chaps.  4  and  5.  Cf.  also  Rameau,  La  Fratue 
attx  Cdfinifs,  ii.  p.  306^  Cooper,  in  &ct,  embod- 
ied the  views  which  at  once  became  current,  that 
the  French  did  nothing  to  prevent  the  massacre. 
The  news  of  the  fall  of  the  fort  reached  the  east- 
ern colonies  by  way  of  Albany,  where  the  fright 
was  excessive,  and  it  wa«  rnn|)le(l  with  tlio  .as- 
surance that  the  massacre  had  been  connived  at 
by  the  l^wnch.  M.  Prt^,  ^tpert,  vi.  6041 
605.)  Montcnim  h.id  apprchcr«i<'ii>  tlial  he 
would  be  reproached,  and  that  the  ni.i^sacre 
might  afford  ground  to  the  English  for  breaking 
the  terms  of  the  surrender.  He  wrote  at  oreo 
to  Webb  and  to  Loudon,  and  charged  tbe  furor 
of  the  Indians  upon  the  English  rum  {N.  Y.  Coi. 
Dofs.,  X.  618,  619),  and  Vaudreuil  wrote  a  letter 
(p.  631)  of  palliation.  Some  later  writers,  like 
Grahame  (Unite J  States,  iv.  7),  do  not  acquit 
Montcalm;  bat  the  more  considerate  hardly  go 
further  than  to  question  hi>  ]  ruiiriK  i-  in  imt  pro- 
viding a  larger  escort.  ( Warburton,  Conquest  0/ 
Canadgt  ii<  67>)  Potter  [A^^.-Gtm.  R*p,  0/N. 
1866k  ii.  190)  f^av-:  that  nf  200  men  of  that  prov- 
ince, bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  line  of  retreat- 
ing English,  80  were  killed  ;  and  he  reminds  die 
apologists  of  Montcalm  tli  it,  when  the  KiiL:li-h 
were  advised  to  defend  themselves,  the  French 
general  knew  that  they  had  not  surrendered  till 
their  ammunition  was  expended.  Stone  {Jah^ 


sf^n,  ii.  49)  'i.iys  that  thirty  were  killed.  Park* 
man  (i.  p.  312}  says  it  is  impossible  to  teil  with 
exacmess  how  many  were  killed — about  fifty,  ao 
cordint;  to  French  accounts,  not  mcluriing  those 
murdered  in  the  hospitals.  Of  the  six  or  seven 
hundred  carried  off  by  the  Indians,  a  large  part 
were  redeemed  by  the  French.  The  evidence, 
which  is  rather  confusing,  is  examined  also  in 
Watson**  Coimiytff  Btsex^  N.  K,  p.  74.  Cf.  Ltt 
UrsuliHcs  de  Qu3ec,  1863,  vol.  ii.  p.  295. 

'  Of  the  later  writers,  see  Parkman,  ii.  6; 
Stone's  Johnson,  ii.  54 ;  Simms's  Frontiersmen, 
of  N.  y.,  231  ;  and  Nath.  S.  Uenton's  Herkimtr 
County,  which  rehearses  the  historx  of  the  P.ila- 
tine  community,  1 709-1 753.  Parkman,  referring 
to  Loudon's  despatches  as  he  found  them  in  the 
Public  Rec<5rd  Office,  says  they  were  often  te- 
diously long.  They  were,  it  seems,  in  keeping 
with  the  provoking  dllatoriness  in  coming  to 

a  point  which  i  haracteri/ed  .ill  his  lordship's 
movements.  Franklin  gives  some  amus^ing  in- 
stances. (Cf.  Parton's  Franklin,  i.  p.  383; 
Sparks'  Franklin^ i. 217-2 1 -)  "The  miscarriages 
in  all  our  enterprises,"  wrote  Peter  Fontaine  in 
1757,  "  have  rendered  us  a  reproach,  and  to  the 
last  degree  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  our  sav- 
ane  Indian  and  much  more  iiihunian  Fi  unch  ene> 
mics."    (Maury's  Huguenot  Family,  366.) 

Attached  to  a  collection  of  paoers  in  the  Doe. 
Hist  y.  J',  i.,  relating  to  the  Oneida  coun- 
try and  the  Moliawk  Valley,  1756-57,  is  a  sketch- 
plan  of  the  Mohawk  River  and  Wood  Creek, 

sliowint'  the  relative  positions  of  Fort  Bull,  Foit 
Williams,  and  the  German  Flats. 

*  G.  H.  Fisher  on  Bouquet  in  Pttmm.  Af^.  ^ 
Hut.^  iii.  lai. 
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ous,  even  after  the  spring  opened-^  Johnson  received  the  deputies  of  the  Shawanese  and 
Delawares  at  Fort  Johnson  in  April,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  them.' 

It  boded  no  good  that  the  Six  Nations  also,  in  April,  had  sent  deputies  to  Vaudreuil, 
and  all  through  the  spring  the  region  north  of  the  Mohawk  was  the  scene  of  rapine."  The 
truth  was,  the  successes  of  the  French  had  driven  the  westerly  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations 
into  a  neutrality,  which  might  turn  easily  into  enmity,  and  to  confirm  them  in  their  pas- 
siveness,  and  to  incite  the  Mohawks  and  the  easterly  tribes  into  active  alliance,  Johnson, 
who  knew  his  life  to  be  in  danger,  summoned  the  deputies  of  the  confederacy  to  meet  him 
at  Johnson  Hall  on  the  loth  of  June.  His  journal  for  some  time  previous  to  the  meeting 
is  printed  by  Stone.*  Johnson  accomplished  all  he  could  hope  for.  His  answer  to  the 
Senecas  of  June  i6  is  in  the  Penna.  Archives,  vi.  511,  Under  his  counsel,  the  final  con- 
clusion with  the  Indians  farther  south  was  reached  in  a  conference  at  Easton,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  July  and  August.' 

Of  the  defeat  of  Rogers  in  March,  which  opened  the  campaign  of  1758,  his  own  report 
after  he  got  into  Fort  Edward,  printed  at  the  time  in  the  newspapers,  is  mainly  given  in 
his  Journals,  together  with  a  long  letter  of  two  British  regular  officers  who  accompanied 
him,  and  who  in  the  fight  escaped  capture,  but  wandered  off  in  the  woods,  till  hunger 
compelled  them  to  seek  the  French  fort,  whence  by  a  flag  of  truce  they  despatched  (Mar. 
28)  their  narrative.  The  French  accounts  are  derived  from  the  usual  documentary 
sources  as  indicated  by  Parkman  (ii.  p.  16). 

The  English  historians  of  the  war  in  Europe  all  describe  the  change  in  political  feeling 
which  brought  Pitt  once  more  into  f>ower,  with  popular  sympathy  to  sustain  him.*  The 
public  had  aroused  to  the  incompetency  of  the  English  military  rule  in  America,  and  upon 
the  importance  of  making  head  there  against  the  French,  as  a  vantage  for  any  satisfactory 
peace  in  Europe.^  This  revulsion  is  best  described  in  Parkman  '  and  in  Bancroft.'  The 
letter  of  Pitt  recalling  Loudon  (who  was  not  without  his  defenders  ^''),  as  addressed  to  the 
governor  of  Connecticut,  is  in  the  Trumbull  MSS.,  vol.  i.  p.  127. 

The  condition  of  the  camp  at  Lake  George  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  is  to  be 
studied  in  the  official  papers,  as  well  as  in  letters  printed  in  the  Boston  News-Letter znd  in 


*  Minutes  of  Conferences  with  the  Indians  at 
Harris's  ferry  and  at  Lancaster,  Mar.,  Apr.,  May, 
'757.  fol.,  Philad.  (Haven,  in  Thomas,  ii.  p. 
535  ) 

*  A  treaty  with  the  Shawanese  and  Delaware 
Indians  at  Fort  Johnson,  by  Sir  Wm.  Johnson, 
with  a  preface,  N.  Y.,  1757.  (Harv.  Coll.  lib., 
5321.30.)  It  was  also  printed  at  Boston.  (Ha- 
ven, p.  535.)  Cf.  Penna.  Archives,  2d  ser.,  vi. 
499,  511. 

'  Stone's  Johnson,  ii.  26. 

*  Johnson,  ii.  2S. 

'  Minutes  of  Conference  held  with  the  Indians 
at  Easton,  July  and  Aug.,  1757,  Philad.  (Haven, 
P-  53S-)  A  journal  of  Capt.  George  Croghan 
during  its  continuance  and  Croghan's  report  to 
Johnson  arc  in  Penna.  Archives,  2d  ser.,  vi.  527- 
538,  and  in  N.  V.  Col.  Docs.,  vii.  280.  In  a  sale 
of /\mericana  at  Bangs's  in  New  York.  Feb.  27, 
1854,  no.  1,307  of  the  Cataloj^ue  shows  MS.  min- 
utes of  this  conference,  which  is  endorsed  by 
Benj.  Franklin,  "This  is  Mr.  [Chas.]  Thomson's 
cony,  who  w.-»s  secretary  to  King  Tccdyuskung," 
who  W.1S  the  Delaware  chief.  \o.  1.308  of  the 
same  Catalogue  is  the  MS.  Report  of  the  council. 


An  account  of  Johnson's  proceedings  with  the 
Indians  from  July  to  Sept.,  1757,  is  in  the  Al  V. 
Col.  Docs.,  vii.  324 ;  and  in  the  same  volume  are 
various  letters  of  Johnson  to  the  Lords  of  Trade. 

*  It  is  told  graphically  in  Macaulay's  Essay 
on  Chatham.  Cf.  also  J.  C.  Earle's  English  Pre- 
miers, Lond.,  1871,  vol.  i. 

'  Cf.  Occasional  reflections  on  the  importance 
of  the  war  in  America,  in  a  letter  to  a  member  of 
Parliament,  Lond.,  1758.  (H.  C.  lib.,  4375.34.) 
The  Carter-Brovm  Catal.  (iii.  l,20i)  assigns  this 
to  Peter  Williamson,  who  published  at  York,  in 
1 7  58,  Some  considerations  on  the  present  state  of 
affairs  wherein  the  defenceless  condition  of  Great 
Britain  is  pointed  out.  (H.  C.  lib.,  6374.10.) 
Cf.  also  Proposals  for  uniting  the  English  Colo- 
nies .  .  ,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  act  with  force 
and  vigour  against  their  enemies,  London,  1757. 
(Carter-Brown,  iii.  1,165  ;  Harv.  Coll.  library, 

6374.14) 

*  Vol.  ii.  ch.  xviii. 

*  Grig,  ed.,  iv.  144;  final  revision,  ii.  457. 

Conduct  of  a  noble  commander  in  America 
impartially  rez'iewed,  Lond.,  17^8,  pp.  45.  (Car 
ter-Brown.  iii.  1,176;  Sabin,  iv.  15,197.) 
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the  Boston  Evening  Post>  ParkiiMO  ^scribeg  from  the  best  sources  the  fort  and  the 
oater  entrendiineiits.* 

The  official  reports  on  the  English  side  of  the  fight  on  July  Sth  are  in  !'i]l)lic  Rec- 
ord Office.  The  letter  which  Abercrombie  addressed  to  Pitt  from  Lake  George,  July  12, 
as  h  appeared  in  tbe  Londm  GomOU  Exinunfftiary,  Aug.  22,  is  printed  In  flie  M,  Y,  CoL 
Docs^  X.  Dwigbt  represents  tbe  opinions  of  Abercrombie's  g^eneralship  as  current 
in  the  colonies,*  and  wt  read  in  Smith's  Xt-u'  Vork,  vol.  ii.  p.  264,  that  the  difficulty  "ap- 
peared to  be  more  in  the  head  than  the  body."  The  diary  of  William  Parkman,  a  youth 
of  seventeen,  who  was  in  a  Massachusetts  regiment,  reflects  the  charitable  criticism  of 
his  troops,  when  the  diarist  calls  their  commander  '*an  aged  gentleman,  infirm  in  body 
and  mind."  *  We  have  various  other  descriptions  and  diaries  from  officers  engaged.* 

Parkman  *  collates  the  difierent  authorities  as  respects  the  losses  on  the  two  sides,^  and 


'  In  June,  175S,  Simon  Stevens,  who  com- 
manded a  reconnoitring  party  from  Fort  Wil- 
liam Henry,  was  captured  by  the  enemy,  and  an 
account  of  his  experience^',  till  he  escaped  from 
(Quebec,  was  printed  in  Boston  in  1760. 

*  Cf.  letter  In  Bmna.  Ardti&es,iSL  47a.  txter 
historians  have  followed  Dwight  {Tremeh^  iit. 
383)  in  supposing  the  earthworks  still  remaining 
to  represent  the  work  of  Montcalm  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  fight.  Hough  (cd.  of  Rt^r^  Jmit- 
nal,  p.  118)  so  accounts  them.  Parkman  says, 
however,  that  the&e  mounds  are  relics  of  the 
atrengthencd  works  that  Montcalm  threw  up 
later,  his  protection  at  the  fight  bemg  of  logs 
mainly. 

*  TVosv//,  iii.  384- 

*  Items  from  this  diary  are  quoted  in  Afojs. 
Hist.  Soc.  Proe.,  vol.  xvii.  (1S79),  p.  243.  The 
original  is  in  the  cabinet  of  that  society. 

Parkman  refers  (ii.  432)  to  letters  of  Colonel 
Woolsey  and  others  in  the  Bouquet  and  Ifaldi- 
mand  Papers  in  the  British  Museum.  A  letter 
of  Sir  William  Grant  Is  given  in  Maclachlan*s 
Highlands  (1S75),  ii.  340.  Knov  (i.  14S)  gives  a 
letter  from  an  officer.  Dwight  refers  to  a  letter 
hi  the  Nevt  Amer,  Mtgusine.  There  are  among 
the  letters  of  Chas.  Txe  to  his  sister  {A'  V  Hist. 
CfiU^  187 1 )  one  from  Schenectady,  June  18,  and 
one  from  Albany.  Sept  16,  1758.  He  deaalbes 
his  being  wounded  at  TiconderoL:.^,  and  is  very 
severe  on  the  "  Booby-in-chief."  Other  letters 
are  in  the  Boston  Gatettf,  1758.  The  Boston  Ewn- 
injf  Post,  July  24.  1758.  has  "the  latest  advices 
from  Lake  George,  published  by  aufhoritv,"  in 
which,  speaking  of  Montcalm's  lines,  it  is  said 
that  **  the  ease  widi  which  they  might  be  Horced 
proved  a  mi.stake  :  for  it  was  not  possible  with 
the  utmost  exaction  of  bravery  to  carry  them." 
It  gives  a  table  of  losses  as  then  reported ;  and 

adds  extracts  from  a  letter  dated  Saratoi-a,  July 
12,  "which  are  not  authenticated."  There  is  in 
the  Israel  WiUimu  MSS^  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
libran,  a  letter  from  Col  William  Williams, 
dated  July  11.  1758,  at  Lake  George,  as  at  "  a 
sorrowful  sitttation."  The  same  papers  contain 


also  a  letter  from  f  )livcr  I'artridi^c,  Lake  George, 
July  12, 1758  \  a  detailed  account  of  the  campaign, 
by  Col.  Israel  Wlltlams ;  a  letter  of  his  nephew. 
Col.  William  Williams,  Aug.  21,  175S;  a  rou^h 
draft  of  a  narrative  of  tbe  campaign  by  Colonel 
Israel  Williams, dated  at  Hatfield,  Aug.  7, 1758; 
a  letter  from  Timothy  Woodbridge,  Lake  George, 
July  24,  1758 ;  and  others  from  the  camp,  L«dce 
George,  Sept.  26  and  28,  by  William  Williams. 

Several  diaries  have  been  printed :  Chaplain 
Shute's  is  in  the  £"v>/x  Inst.  Hut.  ColL,  xii.  132. 
In  the  same,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  81,  177  (April,  July, 
r88i),  b  another  by  Caleb  Rea,  puUishcd  sep' 
arately  as  yi'unuil,  written  duritig  tlu  expedition 
against  Ticonderoga  in  1758.  Edited  by  F.  M* 
Xajtt  Salem,  Mliut.,  1881. 

In  the  Histemuil  Mai;.,  .\ug.,  1871  (p.  113),  is 
the  journal  of  a  provincial  officer,  beginning  at 
Falmotith  (Me.),  May  21,  1758,  and  ending  on 
his  return  to  the  same  place,  Nov.  15. 

The  journal  of  Lemuel  Lyon,  during  this  ex- 
pedition, makes  part  (pp.  11-45)  of  The  military 
journals  of  two  private  soldiers,  with  illustradve 
notes  by  B.  J.  Lossing,  published  at  Poughkeep- 
sie  in  1855.  (Field,  no.  963 ;  Sabin,  x.  no.  42360.) 
An  account  by  Dr.  James  Searing  is  given  in  the 
A'.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.,  1847,  p  112,  and  Rufus 
Putnam's  journal,  1757-1760,  edited  by  E.  C. 
Dawes  (Albany,  1885),  covers  the  campaign. 

A  Scottish  story  of  second  sight, —  a  legend  of 
Inverawc,  —  in  reference  to  the  death  of  Major 
Duncan  Campbell  in  the  fight,  is  given  In  Pha- 
ser's Afcti;.,  vol,  cii.  p.  501,  by  A.  P.  Stanley;  in 
the  .  ttlantie  Monthly,  Apr.,  1884,  by  C.  K.  Gor- 
don-Cummings  and  by  Parkman  (vol.  ii.,  app., 

P-433^-  • 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  .1-5? 

■  A  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded  of  tbe  Eng- 
lish, Urom  the  London  Mag.,  xxvli.  p.  437>  i*  In 
the  N.  y.  Col.  Dors.,  x.  -2^.  In  a  volume  of 
miscel.  MSB.,  1632-1795,  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  So- 
ciety, there  is  a  list  of  officers  and  soldiers  killed 
and  wounded  in  the  attack  on  Ticondcroga,  July 
8,  1758,  "from  papers  of  Richard  Peters,  secro* 
tary  of  the  governor  of  Pemn^vaak.'* 
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his  details  are  the  best  of  all  the  later  historians.^  Of  the  French  contemporar)*  ac- 
counts, which  are  numerous,  there  are  several  from  the  Paris  Archives  in  the  Parkman 
MSS.,  which  have  been  used  for  the  first  time  in  his  Montcalm  and  IVolfe.  Some  of 
the  more  important  ones  are  printed  in  the  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs,  x.* 

There  is  an  account  in  Pouchot,  and  Chex'alier  Johnstone's  "  Dialogue  in  Hades  "  is  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Lit.  and  Hist.  Soc.  of  Quebec,  and  summarized  accounts  in  Mar- 
tin's De  Montcalm  en  Canada,  ch.  vii.,  and  in  Garneau's  Canada,  p.  279.*  For  the  life  of 
the  camp  later  established  at  the  head  of  Lake  George,  there  are  items  to  be  drawn,  not 
only  from  the  official  reports,  but  from  the  Israel  WUliams  AfSS.  Parkman  (ii.  117)  uses 
a  diary  of  Chaplain  Cleaveland.  An  orderly  book  of  Col.  Jonathan  Bagley,  of  a  Connecti- 
cut regiment,  covering  Aug.  20-Sept.  li,  1758,  is  in  the  library  of  the  American  Antiq. 
Society.*  It  indicates  that  the  celebration  at  I-ake  George  of  the  victory  at  Louisbourg 
took  place  Aug.  28,  as  does  an  orderly  book  of  Rogers'  Rangers,  covering  Aug.-Nov., 
1758,  at  Lake  George  and  Fort  Edward.' 

Of  the  autumn  scouting,  there  arc  letters  in  the  Boston  Weekly  Advertiser,  the  centre 
of  interest  being  the  tight  between  Rogers  and  Morin.* 

Of  the  Frontenac  expedition,  Bradstreet's  own  report  to  Abercrombie  is  in  the  Public 
Record  Office.  Parkman  uses  it,  as  well  as  letters  in  the  Boston  Gazette,  no.  182  ;  Boston 
Evening  Post,  no.  1,203;  Boston  News-Letter,  no.  2,932  ;  N.  H.  Gazette,  no,  104.  The 
articles  of  capitulation  are  in  the  N.  V.  Col.  Docs.,  x.  826.  Smith  {New  York,  ii.  266), 
speaking  of  Bradstreet's  expedition,  says  he  "rather  flew  than  marched."^ 


1  Other  general  sources  :  Entick ;  Hutchin- 
son, iii.  70;  Smith's  JVeto  York  (1830),  ii.  26$; 
Trumbull's  Connecticut ;  Bancroft,  orig.  ed.,  iv. 
298,  final  revision,  ii.  486;  William.s'  Yermont ; 
Warburton's  Conquest  of  Canada,  ii.  ch.  5,  who 
accuses  Grahame  (  United  Slates,  ii.  279)  of  undue 
predilection  for  the  provincial  troops;  Watson's 
County  of  Essex,  ch.  6;  Stone,  ii.  1 73,  who  neg- 
lects to  say  what  part  Johnson's  braves  took  in 
the  tight ;  beside  the  general  English  historians, 
Smollett,  Belsham,  Mahon,  etc. 

2  Such  are  Montcalm's  letter  to  the  Marshal 
de  Belle  Isle,  July  12  (p.  732),  his  report  to  the 
same  (p.  737),  and  his  letter  to  Vaudreuil  (p. 
748).  The  governor  made  the  victor)*  the  oc- 
casion of  casting  reproaches  upon  the  general 
(p.  757),  and  Vaudrcuil's  spirit  of  crimination 
is  shown  in  his  letter  to  De  Massiac,  Aug.  4 
(P-  779)>  'ind  in  his  observations  on  Montcalm's 
account  of  the  fight  (p.  788,  etc),  as  well  as  in 
Vaudrcuil's  letter  to  Montcalm,  and  the  latter's 
observations  upon  it  (p.  800).  The  Coll.  de 
Manuscrits  (Quebec),  vol.  iv.,  has  several  docu- 
ments, like  Montcalm's  letters  to  Vaudreuil  of 
July  9  and  Oct.  21  (pp.  168,  20t). 

A  letter  of  Doreil,  dated  at  Quebec,  July  28, 
is  also  in  the  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.  (pp.  744,  753),  as 
well  as  a  reprint  of  an  account  printed  at  Rouen, 
Dec.  23,  1758  (p.  741).  .'\  Journal  de  Faffaire 
du  Canada,  passie  le  8  yuilUt,  1 7  58,  imprimi  h 
Paris,  1758,  is  in  the  Coll.  de  Manuscrits  (Que- 
bec), iv.  219.  There  is  a  French  letter  (July  14) 
in  the  Penna.  Archives,  iii.  472,  of  which  a  trans- 
lation is  given  in  the  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  x.  p.  734. 
(Cf.  also  pp.  747  and  892.)  The  journal  of  mil- 
itary operations  l>efore  Ticonderoga  from  June 


30  to  July  10  is  in  Ibid.,  p.  721,  as  well  as  a  jour- 
nal of  occurrences,  Oct.  20,  1757,  to  Oct.  20^ 
1758,  which  also  rehearses  the  details  of  the 
fight  (p.  844). 

M.  Daiqe,  in  a  letter  to  Marshal  de  Belle  Isle, 
dated  (Quebec,  31  July,  175S,  gives  him  the  de- 
tails of  the  victory  at  Carillon,  as  he  had  col- 
lected them  from  the  letters  of  different  officers 
who  were  in  the  action.  (A^.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  x- 
813.)  It  resembles  Montcalm's  own  letter  to 
Vaudreuil. 

•  On  the  part  of  the  Indians  in  the  battle,  sec 
Joseph  Tasse,  "  Sur  un  point  d'histoire,"  in  Re- 
vue Canadienne,  v.  664.  Ernest  Gagnon  has  a 
paper,  "  Sur  le  drapeau  de  Carillon,"  in  Idtd., 
new  series,  ii.  129. 

*  Proceedings,  2d  ser.,  i.  p.  134. 

'  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  1862.  p.  217. 

^  Called  "  Molong  "  by  the  early  chroniclers 
on  the  English  side,  and  even  by  Tarbox,  in  his 
Life  of  Putnam.  Parkman  says  Humphreys* 
account  of  the  battle  is  erroneous  at  seTcral 
points.  There  are  details  in  Rogers'  JcmrnaJs  ; 
in  a  record  by  Thomson  Maxwell  in  the  Hist. 
Coll.  of  the  Essex  Institute,  vii.  97  ;  in  GentU^ 
man's  Mag.,  1758,  p.  498  ;  in  Boston  Gazette,  no. 
117;  in  N.  H.  Gaietle,  no.  104;  beside,  on  the 
French  side,  in  the  Paris  documents  of  the  Park- 
man  M.SS.  Cf.  account  of  the  ground  in  Los- 
sing's  Field-Book  of  the  Rev.,  i.  140,  and  Holden's 
Queenstfury,  p.  325.  A  letter  of  Oliver  Partridge, 
Sept.,  1758  [Israel  Williams  MSS.),  describes 
the  movements  of  Rogers. 

"  Bradstreet  himself  is  thought  to  have  had 
a  hand  in  An  Impartial  Account  of  Lieut.-Col. 
Bradstreet's  Expedition  to  Port  Prontenae,  6y  a 
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On  the  French  side,  there  are  the  official  documents,  the  Memoire  sur  /a  Canada^ 
1749-60  (published  by  the  Lit  and  Hist.  Soc.  of  Quebec)^  and  Pouchot^  i.  162. 
The  loss  (rf  Ffonteoac  gave  rise  to  a  disagreement  between  VaudreuU  and  Montcalm 

as  to  the  dupositions  to  be  made  upon  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  papers  whidh  passed  be- 
tween them  arc  in  the  X.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  x.  866,  etc.,  as  well  as  other?;  on  the  conflict  ol 
their  opinions  respecting  the  defence  of  Ticonderoga  p.  873,  etc.). 

The  main  aonrces  for  the  Doquesne  expedition  of  1758  are  in  the  Publle  Record  Office, 

America  and  West  Indus,  including  the  correspondence  of  Forbes.^  There  are  also  pa- 
pers in  the  Col.  Records  of  Penna.  and  Pennsylvania  Archives.  The  letters  of  Washing- 
ton in  Sparks'  Washin^on  (vol.  ii.)  may  be  supplemented  by  the  fuller  text  of  the  same, 
and  bjr  others,  in  Bouput  Md HatdiimMui Papers^  in  the  British  Museum.  Washington's 
letters  to  Bouquet  are  in  AddiHmutl  MSS.^  vol.  21,64.1,  of  the  British  Mosenm,  and  there 
is  a  copy  of  them  among  the  Parkman  MSS.*  There  is  a  letter  of  a  British  officer  in  the 
Gent.  Mag.,  X3L\\.  171.  For  the  n«  w  route  made  by  Forbes,  see  Lowdermilk's  Cumber- 
iandj  p.  238.  The  routes  of  iiradduck  and  Forbes  are  marked  on  the  map  given  io 
Sparies*  fVasktHgton,  ii.  38,  and  Washiiigton*s 'opinion  of  their  respective  advantages  is  in 
JM^  ii.  302. 

Of  r.ranfs  defeat,  the  principal  fight  of  the  campaign,  there  are  contempocary  accounts 
in  the  Penna.  Gazettf,*'  lioston  Rx>ening  Post,  Boston  Weekly  Advertiser,  Boston  .\'ewS' 
LctteTy  etc  ;  in  Hazard  s  Penna.  Reg.,  viii.  141 ;  in  Olden  Time,  i.  p.  179.  Grant's  impru> 
dence  met  with  little  coosideration  in  England.   {GremnUe  CofrtspomUiue,  i.  274.) 

The  account  of  Post's  embassy,  July  15  to  Sept,  1758,  appeared  in  London  in  1759,  as 
the  S:'  ;ynd  yourrtiil  of  Christian  Frederick  Post.* 

Parkman,^  liancroft,'  and  Imng/  of  couTse,  tell  the  Story  of  Forbes's  campaign, ~the 
first  with  the  best  help  to  sources.* 

The  concomitants  of  the  winter  of  1758-59  in  Canada  must  be  studied  in  order  to  com> 

prehend  the  inequality  of  the  two  sides  in  the  siijiial  campaign  which  was  to  follow.  Park- 
man  finds  the  material  of  this  study  in  the  documents  of  the  Archives  de  la  Marine  et 
de  la  (iuerre  in  Paris;  in  the  correspondence  of  Montcalm,  of  which  he  procured  copies 
from  the  present  representative  of  hfs  family,  incltiding  the  letters  of  Bougainville  *  and 

Volunteer  on  the  £x/e(litton,  London,  1759.  (Cai^  *  BMiog.  0/  Ohio,  no.  939;  Sabin,  xv.  64,453: 

ter-Brown,  iiL  1,203  >  l^eld,  Indian  Bihti^^  no.  Field,  no.  1,233.  I*  ^  reprinted  in  Proud's  Hist. 

171;  Host.  Pub.  Library,  II.  '>>.74  :  lirinley,  i.  '//■,  '.■/;.;.,  ii  ,  .1  pp. ;  K 11  j ip"-  yT,.v/r  ///>/.  ./  ^Vest- 

210.)  There  is  in  Har\'ard  Coilege  library  a  copy  ern  Patna.,  p.  </) ;  Oidtn  Time,  i.  96 ;  Penna.  Ar- 

of  a  MS.  which  belonged  in  1848  to  Lyman  Wat"  Mwr/,  iii.  530  (cf.  also  pp.  413,  560).  Stone, 

kins,  of  Walpolc,  X.  H.,  and  is  called  A  Jbitfi'  Life  of  Johnson,  ii.  ch.  4,  niagni^es  Johnson's  in- 

nat  of  the  Expedition  agaimt  Fort  Frantenae  in  floence  in  this  pacKrcation  of  the  Indiana.  Cf- 

17581  h  Lieut.  Benjamin  Bass,  with  lists  of  e^  Parkman's  Pontiae,  i.  143, 

errs,  etc.    (H.  C,  SS'S'S'  )    Fort  Frontcnac,  Vol.  ii.  ch.  22. 

after  its  (Ti'nrr       described  in  a  Letter  to  the  *  nr-^,  cd.,  !\ .  ;o8;  final  revision,  ii.  49OW 

Right  Hon.  li  iiiiam  Pitt,  Esg.,from  an  officer  at  •  Vol.  i.  ch.  24. 

Etrt  Frtntenae,  London,  17591.   (Carter-Brown,  *  Cf.  Sargent's  Braddoek's  Exped.,  introd.; 

iii.  1,223:  Snbtn,  x.  40,53-^.)  D.irlington's  ed.  of  Smith's  Remarkable  Oicur- 

*  His  letter  announcing  the  occupation  is  in  renees,  p.  102;  A.  W.  Loomis'  Centennial  Ad- 
Ffnna.Archiveft^V^.  2yt,KcA  N.Y.C^.Doet.,  dress  (t8s8).  published  at  Pittsburgh,  1859: 
X  905.  Gordon's  Htsf.  of  P  rnsylvania  ;  The  Amertcan 

*  Parkman's  notes  on  these  indicate  that  in  /'/twu-^r  (periodical J.  A  sketch  of  Fort  Pitt,  as 
Sparks,  ii.  p.  293,  the  letter  is  abbreviated  and  Mr.  Samuel  Vauglum  found  it  in  1787,  is  given 
altered;  p.  295  is  altered;  p.  297  is  varied;  p.  in  his  MS.  journal,  owned  by  Mr.  Chas.  Deane. 
299  has  great  variations;  p.  302  has  variations;  The  Parkman  MSS.  contain  letters  uf  Itou- 
p.  307  is  shortened  and  changed;  p.  3ioha»vap  gainville  dated  July  25.  1758;  Paris,  Dec  22, 
riations.  Versailles,  Dec.  29:  Paris,  Jan.  16,  1759;  Ver» 

'  This  is  reprinted  in  A^.  Y.  Col  Does^  X.  90*.  sailles,  Jan.  28,  Fcbw  I,  16;  Bordeaux,  March  5; 

a.  Penna  Archives,  2d  ser.,  vi.  429.  Parts.  Dec.  ic 
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Doreil  *  on  their  Paris  mission  ;  and  in  the  letters  of  Vaudreuil,  in  the  Archives  Nation- 
ales.'  Much  throwing  light  on  the  strained  relations  between  the  general  and  the  gov- 
ernor will  be  found  in  the  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  vol.  x.*  French  representations  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Canada  are  given  in  the  Considerations  sur  present  du  Canada,  published 
by  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec  in  1840,  sometimes  cited  as  Faribault's 
Collection  de  yfimoiresy  no.  3.  Further  use  may  be  made  of  Mdmoire  sur  le  Canada^ 
'749-1760,  en  trois  parties,  Quebec,  1S38.* 

The  comparative  inequality  of  the  two  combatants  was  a  fruitful  subject  of  inquiry 
then,  especially  upon  the  French  side.  There  is  in  the  Penna.  Archives,  2d  series,  vi. 
554,  a  French  Mimoire,  setting  forth  their  respective  positions,  needs,  and  resources, 
dated  January,  1759,  ^'^^  similar  documents  are  given  in  the  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  x.  897,  925, 
930- 

Later  writers,  with  the  advantage  of  remoteness,  have  found  much  for  comment  in  the 
several  characteristics,  experiences,  aims,  and  abilities  of  the  two  warring  forces.  These 
are  contrasted  in  Warburton's  Conquest  of  Canada.^  Judge  Haliburton  *  points  out  the 
great  military-  advantages  of  the  paternal  and  despotic  government  of  Canada.  Viscount 
iiury,  in  his  Exodus  of  the  Western  Nations^  compares  the  outcome  of  their  opposing 
systems.  Parkman  gives  the  last  chapter  of  his  Old  Regime  in  Canada  to  a  vigorous  ex- 
position of  the  subject.  The  institutional  character  of  the  English  colonists,  developed 
from  the  circumstances  of  their  life,  is  compared  with  the  purpose  of  the  French  colonists 
to  reproduce  France,  in  E.  G.  Scott's  Development  of  Constitutional  Liberty  in  the  Eng- 
lish Colonies  of  A  merica.* 

Among  the  later  French  authors,  Rameau,  in  his  France  aux  Colonies  (Paris,  1859X 
writes  in  full  consciousness  of  the  limitations  and  ciTors  of  policy  which  deprived  France 
of  her  American  colonies.*  The  efforts  which  were  made  to  propitiate  the  Indians  before 
the  campaign  opened  are  explained  in  Stone's  Life  of  Johnson,  ii.  ch.  v.,  and  in  the  K 
Col.  Docs.,  vii.  378. 

Upon  the  movement  to  render  secure  the  new  fort  at  Pittsburgh,  Parkman  found  in  the 
Public  Record  Office,  in  London,  letters  of  Col.  Hugh  Mercer  (who  commanded),  January- 
June,  1759;  letters  of  Brigadier  Stanwix,  May-July,"  and  a  narrative  of  John  Ormsby, 
beside  a  letter  in  the  Boston  News-Letter,  no.  3,023.  In  the  Wilkes  Papers,  in  the  Histor- 
ical  AfSS.  Commission  Report,  No.  IV.,  p.  400,  are  long  and  interesting  accounts  of  affairs 
at  this  time  in  Peiuisylvania,  written  from  Philadelphia  to  Wilkes  by  Thomas  Harrow 
(May  I,  1 759). 

The  Niagara  expedition  was  a  mistake,  in  the  judgment  of  some  military  critics,  since 
the  troops  diverted  to  accomplish  it  had  been  used  more  effectually  in  Amherst's  direct 
march  to  Montreal.   More  expedition  on  that  general's  part  in  completing  his  direct  march 


^  Some  letters  of  Doreil  on  his  Paris  mission 
(1760)  arc  among  the  Parkman  MSS. 

-  The  disheartening  began  early,  as  shown  by 
Doreil's  letter  of  Aug.  31, 1758  {,N.  Y.  Cot.  Docs., 
82S),  and  Montcalm,  addressing  Helle  Isle  in  the 
spring  (.Apr.  12,  1759),  had  to  depict  but  a  sorry 
outlook.    {Ihid.,  X.  q6o.) 

*  Particularly  (p.  857)  in  the  abstracts  of  the 
despatches  in  the  war  office,  complaining  of  Vau- 
dreuil. 

*  Sabin,  xii.  47,556.  Cf.  the  address  of  J.  M. 
Lemoine,  Glimpsfs  of  Quebec,  1 749- 17  59,  made 
in  Dec,  1879,  and  printed  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Lit.  and  Hist.  Soc,  1879-80;  Martin's  De 
Montcalm  en  Canada,  ch.9;  and  Viscount  Bury's 
Exotius  of  the  Western  Nations  (vol.  ii.  ch.  9), 
who  seem:i  to  have  used  French  documentary 
sources. 


*  X.  Y.  ed.,  ii.  ch.  6  and  7. 

'  Rule  and  Misrule  of  the  English  in  America^ 
N.  v.,  1851,  p.  209. 

*  Vol.  ii.  ch.  I. 

«  New  York,  1S82,  p.  51. 

*  See  his  introduction  ;  also  Part  ii.  p.  59. 
Various  characteristics  of  French  colonization 
in  Canada  are  developed  by  Kameau  in  the  Re- 
vue Canadientu  :  e.  f^.,  "  I J  race  fran9aise  en 
Canada  "  (x.  296) ;  "  L'adrainistration  dc  la  jus- 
tice sous  la  domination  fran9aisc"  (xvi.  105): 
"  La  langue  fran9aise  en  Canada  "  (new  ser.,  L 
259);  "  Immigratinn  ct  colonisation  sous  la  do- 
mination fran9aise  "  (iv.  593). 

Stanwix  worked  hard  to  put  Pittsburgh  into 
a  defensible  condition.  Maury's  Huguenot  Fam 
ill:  4 1 6. 
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woidd  bave  rendered  the  foO  of  Niasvai  a  necessity  wiUtont  altadu  Perhaps  the  risk  of 

!eavin<;  F  rench  forces  still  west  of  Nisgsra*  ready  for  ft  si^  of  Fort  Pitt,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently CDnsidcred  in  this  view.' 

The  Public  Record  Office  yields  Amherst's  instructions  and  letters  to  I'rideTux,  and 
the  letters  of  Johnson  to  Amherst.  Stone  '  prints  Johnson's  diary  of  the  expeduiua,  anil 
the  Haldimand  Papers  b  the  Brftisb  Museum  throw  much  light.*  Letters  of  Amherst 
are  in  the  N.  Y.  State  Libiaiy  at  Albany. 

On  the  French  side,  the  account  in  Pouchot's  Afe'inoim  \ur  la  lUmiire guerre^  is  that 
of  the  builder  and  defender  of  the  fort.*  Ki.s  narrative  is  i,nven  in  Knp:li5sh  in  .V.  Y.  Col. 
Docs^  X.  977,  etc.,  as  well  as  in  Hough's  ed.  of  Pouchot.  The  letters  of  Vaudreuil  from 
the  Frendi  Archives  are  fai  the  Parkman  MSS.  The  English  found  in  the  fort  a  French 
journal  (July  6-July  24,  1759),  of  which  an  English  version  was  printed  in  the  iV.  K  AftT' 
cury,  Aug.  20k  lys^.  It  is  also  given  in  English  in  the  Hist.  Mag*  (March,  1869X  xv. 
p.  199. 

For  the  Oswego  episode,  beside  Pouchot,'  see  Mimoire  sur  U  Canada^  1 749-60,  and  a 
letter  in  the  Boston  EvtMing  PoU^  no.  1,248. 

The  best  recent  accotmts  are  in  Parkman's  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  ii.  di.  26}  Warbur> 
ton's  Cf^pigucst  flf  Canada,  W.  ch.  9,  and  Stone's  Life  of  Johnson,  vol.  ii. 

Johnson's  diary,  as  given  by  Stone,^  shows  how  undecided,  under  Amherst's  instruc- 
tions, Gage  was  about  attacking  the  French  at  La  Galette,  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Gage,  who,  in  August  and  September,  1759^  was  at  Oswego,  was  mndi  perplexed  with 
the  commissary  and  transportatioo  service,  but  gpt  reUef  when  Bradstreet  undertook  to 
regulate  matters  at  Albany.* 

While  the  eatpeditk»ns  of  Stanwix  and  Prideaux  constituted  the  left  wing  of  the  grand 
forward  movement,  that  conducted  by  Amherst  himsdf  was  the  centre. 
The  letters  of  Amherst  to  Pitt  and  Wolfe  are  in  the  Public  Record  Office  in  London,* 


'  Indeed,  military  critics  have  questioned  the 
Ijenend  multiform  plan  of  Pitt's  campaign  as  a 
«>erloiu  error,  d.  Smollett's  Enfbmdt  and 
(  11  it  Bur>*s  ExoJuj,  ii.  288.  Pitt's  letter  of  Dec 
9,  1 7  5$.  to  the  colonial  governors  on  the  coming 
campaign  Is  h  ^Sa»  ffem  Hamftkirt  Ih^.  Papert, 
vi  703;  and  his  letter  of  Dec.  29,  1758,  to  Am- 
herst on  the  conduct  of  it  is  in  the  N.  Y.  Col, 
Hoes.,  vii.  355.  Cf.  also  Chatham  Correff^cn- 
memee.  Jared  Ingersoll's  account  of  the  t  ^; rir.iLtcr 
and  appearance  of  Pitt  in  1759  is  given  in  E.  E. 
Iteardi^ley's  Life  and  Times  of  William  Samuel 
.%Amjm(,  Boston,  sd  ed.,  1886k  P-  'i- 

Col.  Montresor  submitted  a  plan  for  amend- 
ments which,  in  its  main  features,  was  like  Pitt's, 
rf.  Petma,  Archioet^  sd  ser,  vi.  433,  and  N»  Y. 
Col.  Do  s.,  X.  (p-j.  (Cf,  ColUctioi  ill-  Minuscriti, 
Quebec,  iv.  308.)  The  plan  of  Vaudrcuil,  Ajir. 
I,  17  59,  on  the  French  side,  is  in  INd^  x.  95;. 
In  Dec,  1758,  Gen.  Winslow  was  in  England, 
and  William  Hcckford  was  urging  Pitt  to  have 
recourse  to  him  for  information.  Ci^UAtm  Cor- 
rfsf'onJfnce,  i.  378. 

-  /.//C-  of  John-on,  :i.  394,  etc. 

■  There  is  a  contemporary  letter  'v.\  the  Bcstcn 
fwm'ff^ no.  Mjo,  a  cotnp  iMtt  account  in 
the  Annuul  RtX!i(fr,  175Q.  and  another  in  Knox's 
f/isl.  JtmrMol,  vol.  ii.  I'aiK-rs  from  the  London 
Archives  are  in  the  N*w  York  Cti.  JDccs^t  vfa.  395. 


There  are  among  Charles  I.cc's  letters  two  (July 
JO  and  Aug.  9, 1759)  describing  the  siege  of  Niag- 
ara, and  hb  sobscqoent  roote  towards  Dnqneme 
is  defined  in  another  (March  I,  I760).  J^.  Y 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll^  1871,  p.  9. 

*  Vol.  ii.  42 ;  vol.  iti.  165. 

*  Cf.  on  Pouchot,  M.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  x.  668, 
note.  lu  the  same  (p.  990}  are  the  articles  of 
capitulation. 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  ijp. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  104,  etc. 

»  Gage's  Letters,  1759-1773  (MS.),  in  Har- 
vard College  library.  In  one  of  them  he  says  to 
T'radstreet :  "  Yoti  mnst  not  ronclude  that  all 
the  oxen  that  leave  Schenectady  reach  this ;  and 
in  your  cricidatton  of  provisions  make  allowance 
for  wliat  may  V-  lost,  taken  by  and  left  at  tin-  In- 
dian castles,  beside  what  are  used  at  the  several 
posts.** 

•  Amherst's  letters  chronicling  progress  are  in 
iV.  Y.  Col.  Docj.,  vii.  400,  etc.  Early  in  Nov., 
1758,  it  had  been  rumored  in  Albany  that  An^ 
herst  was  to  supersede  Aljercrombie.  (C.  V. 
R.  Bonney's  /<rj  f'A  ///  .'  Cleanings,  Albany, 
'<^7Sf  p.  26-)  A  large  number  of  letters  ad- 
dressed to  Amherst  are  in  the  Bernard  Papers 
(Spark*!  ^fSS.),  1759-  AmlnTst's  family 
connections,  cf.  James  E.  l)oylc's  Official  Baron- 
t(gr  ^  Bi^^a$id  (London,  1886),  i.  p.  jS. 
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as  well  as  a  journal  of  Colonel  Amherst,  a  brother  of  the  general.    Mante  and  Knox 

afford  good  contemporary  narratives.' 

The  best  general  historians  are  Parkman  (ii.  235,  etc.),  Bancroft  (orig.  ed.,  iv.  322  ;  final 
revision,  ii.  498) ;  Warburton's  Conquest  of  Canada,  ii.  ch.  8.  For  local  associations,  see 
Holden's  Hist,  of  Queensbury,  p.  343.^ 

Bourlamaque's  account  of  his  retreat  is  in  A'".  Y.  Col.  Docs.,x.  1,054.  Pitt's  letter,  when 
he  learneti  that  Amherst  had  abandoned  the  pursuit,  is  in  Ibid.,  vii.  417. 

Rogers  sent  to  Amherst  a  letter  about  his  raid  upon  the  St.  Francis  village,  which  was 
written  the  day  after  he  reached  the  settlements  on  the  Upper  Connecticut,  and  it  makes 
part  of  his  Journals.  The  storj-  was  the  subject  of  recitals  at  the  time  in  the  provincial 
newspapers,  like  the  Xew  Hampshire  Gazette  and  the  Boston  Evening  Post.  Hoyt,  in  his 
Antiquarian  Researches  (p.  302^,  adds  a  few  particulars  from  the  recollections  of  sur- 
vivors.* 

In  coming  to  the  great  victory  which  virtually  closed  the  war  on  the  Heights  of  Abra- 
ham, we  can  but  be  conscious  of  the  domination  which  the  character  of  Wolfe  holds  ON'cr 
all  the  recitals  of  its  events,  and  the  best  source  of  that  influence  is  in  the  letters  which 
Wright  has  introduced  into  his  life  of  Wolfe.* 


1  An  Orderly  Book  of  Commissary  Wilson,  in 
the  possession  of  Gen.  J.  Watts  De  Pcyster,  was 
printed  as  no.  I  of  Munselts  Historual  Series,  at 
Albany,  in  1857,  with  notes  by  Dr.  O'Callaghan, 
which  in  the  main  concern  persons  mentioned 
in  the  record. 

A  journal  of  Samuel  Warner,  a  Mas.sachusetts 
soldier,  is  printed  in  the  Wilbraham  Centennial, 
and  is  quoted  in  De  Costa's  Lttke  George.  Park- 
man  was  favored  by  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Stone  with  the 
use  of  a  diary  of  Sergeant  Mcrriman,  of  Kug- 
gles'  regiment,  and  with  a  MS.  lx)ok  of  general 
and  regimental  orders  of  the  campaign.  The 
Journal  of  Rufus  Putnam  covers  this  fom-ard 
movement.  A  MS.  "Project  for  the  attack  on 
Ticonderoga,  May  29,  1759,  W.  B.  delt.,"  is 
among  the  Fadcn  maps,  no.  24,  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

^  A  centennial  address  of  the  capture  of  Ti- 
conderoga, delivered  in  1S59,  is  in  Cortlandt 
Van  Rensselaer's  Sermons,  Essays,  ami  Ad- 
dresses, Phil.,  1 861. 

*  Parkman  refers  to  an  account  by  Thompson 
Maxwell  as  of  doubtful  authenticity,  as  it  is  not 
sure  th.it  the  writer  was  one  of  Rogers's  party. 
A  hearsay  storj-  of  equal  uncertainty,  respecting 
an  amhush  laid  by  Rogers  for  the  Indians,  as 
told  by  one  Jesse  Pennoyer,  is  given  by  Mrs.  C. 
M.  Day,  in  her  Hist,  of  the  Eastern  Townships. 
Stone  {Life  of  Johnson,  ii.  107)  says  he  could 
not  find  any  tradition  of  the  raid  among  the 
present  descendants  of  the  St.  Francis  tribe. 
Maurault,  in  his  Histoire  Jes  Abinakis,  gives  an 
account.  Vaudreuil  refers  to  it  in  his  letters  in 
the  Parkman  MSS.  Cf.  Watson's  County  of 
Essex,  p.  106. 

*  The  first  attempt  to  recount  the  exploits  of 
Wolfe  in  the  shape  of  a  regular  biography  was 
made  by  a  weak  and  florid  writer,  who,  in  1760, 
"according  to  the  rules  of  eloquence,"  as  he  pro- 
fessed, got  out  a  brief  Life  of  Genercl  y.imes 


Wolfe,  which  was  in  the  same  year  reprinted 
in  Boston.  (Carter-Brown,  iii.  1,280;  Haven  in 
Thomas,  p.  557.)  Nothing  adequate  was  done, 
however,  for  a  long  time  after,  and  the  reader 
had  to  gather  what  he  could  from  the  Annual 
Register,  Smollett's  England,  Walpole's  George 
//.,  or  from  the  contemporary  histories  of  Entick 
and  Mante.  (Cf.  various  expressions  in  Wal- 
pole's Letters.) 

The  letters  of  Wolfe  to  his  parents  were  not 
used  till  Thomas  Streatfeild  made  an  abstract  of 
a  part  of  them  for  a  proposed  history  of  Kent ; 
but  his  project  falling  through,  the  papers  passed 
by  .Mahon's  influence  {/fist,  of  Eni^land,  3d  cd., 
iv.  151)  to  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Glcig,  who  used  them 
in  his  Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent  British  Miltlary 
Commanders  (1832).  About  1827,  such  of  the 
Wolfe  papers  as  had  descended  from  General 
Wardc,  the  executor  of  Wolfe's  mother,  to  his 
nephew,  .Admiral  George  Warde,  were  placed  in 
Robert  Southey's  hands,  but  a  life  of  Wolfe 
which  he  had  designed  was  not  prepared,  and 
the  papers  were  lost  sight  of  until  they  apjnrared 
as  lots  531,  532  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Dawson 
Turner  Sale  in  1858,  which  also  contained  an  in- 
dejjendent  collection  of  "  Wolfiana."  Upon  due 
presentation  of  the  facts,  the  lots  above  named 
were  restored  to  the  Warde  family,  together 
with  the  "  Wolfiana,"  as  it  was  not  deemed  de- 
sirable to  separate  the  two  collections.  This 
enlarged  accumulation  was  submitted  to  Mr. 
RoI>ert  Wright,  who  produced  the  Life  of  Major- 
General  James  Wolfe,  which  was  i^ublished  in 
London  in  1864.  To  the  domestic  correspon- 
dence of  Wolfe  above  referred  to,  which  ceases 
to  be  full  when  the  period  of  his  greatest  l.amc  is 
reached,  Mr.  Wright  added  other  more  purely 
militanr'  pa|)crs.  which  opportunely  came  in  his 
way.  Some  of  these  had  belonged  to  Col.  Rick- 
son,  a  friend  of  Wolfe,  and  being  filed  in  an 
old  chest,  in  whose  rusty  lock  the  key  hao  been 
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To  the  store  of  letters  in  Wright,  Parkman  sought  to  add  others  from  the  Public  Rec- 
ord  Office,  beside  the  secret  instructions  given  by  die  kinig  to  Wolfe  and  Sannders.  The 

despatches  of  Wdlle,  as  well  as  tliosc  of  Saunders,  Monckton,  and  Townshend,  are  found, 
of  course,  in  tiie  contemporary  magazines.  A  few  letters  of  Wolfe,  not  before  known, 
preserved  among  the  Sackville  Papers,  have  recently  been  printed  in  the  Ninth  Report 
of  the  Hist.  MSS.  Commission,  Part  iii.  pp.  74-78.  {Brit  Dae.  RtpertSy  1883,  vol. 
xxzvii.)^ 

There  is  a  [-linteil  voluine  wlitcli  is  knnivn  as  WolfVs  instructions  to younj::^  cjficrrs  ("rd 
ed.,  Lx>ndon,  1780J,  which  ront.iins  his  orders  during  the  time  of  his  service  in  Canada. 
Manuscript  copies  of  it,  seeiuiagly  of  contemporary  date,  are  occasionally  met  witl),  and 
usually  begin  with  orders  in  Scothad  in  1748,  and  dose  with  his  last  order  on  the  "  Suth- 
erland,** Sept.  12,  1759.'  The  general  orders  of  the  Quehec  campaign,  given  at  greater 
length  th.an  in  these  Itistructions,  have  been  printed  in  the  Hist.  Dots..  4///  ser..  pub- 
lished by  the  Lit.  and  Hist.  Soc.  of  Quebec.  Various  orders  are  given  in  the  Address 
of  Lorenzo  Sabine,  on  the  centennial  of  ilic  battle.*  • 

A  large  number  of  contemporary  journals  and  narratives  of  the  siege  of  Quebec,  both 
on  the  English  and  French  sides,  have  been  preserved,  most  of  which  have  now  been 
printed.^ 


broken,  they  had  remained  nndtimrbed  till  about 

forty  years  ngo,  when  the  chest  was  broken  open, 
and  the  papers  were  used  by  Mr.  John  Buchanan 
in  a  Bketcb  of  Wolfe,  which  tie  printed  in  Taift 
Af^i^-mn^^  in  1849,  and  reprinted  in  hi>  Clan^iyw 
Past  and  Present  in  1856.  Wright  found  the 
originalB  in  the  Museum  of  tlie  Antiquarian  SO' 
ciety  of  Scotland,  at  Edinburgh,  and  he  says 
they,  better  than  the  letters  addressed  to  his 
Jiother,  exhibit  the  tone  and  bent  of  Wolfe's 
mind.  The  letters  which  passed  between  Wolfe 
and  .\mhcrst  during  the  siece  <>f  Louisbourg 
(1758)  were  submitted  to  Wright  by  harl  Am- 
bent,  and  from  these,  from  the  "  Wolfiana  "  of 
Dawson  Turner,  from  the  Ch.itham  Btdford 
C9rrtsponden«t  he  gathered  much  unused  ma- 
terial to  illoslrate  the  campaignfi  which  closed 
the  struggle  for  Canada.  Sec  particularly  a  let- 
»r  of  Wolfe,  from  Halifax,  May  i,  1759,  detail- 
ing the  progress  of  preparations,  which  is  in  tlie 
Chatham  Ccrrfspondf>ici\  i.  403,  as  is  one  of  .Sept. 

dated  on  board  the  "Sutherland,"  off  Cape 
Rouge  (p.  425).  Walpolc  speaks  of  the  last  let- 
ter received  from  Wolfe  before  news  came  of  hi» 
iuccc^s,  nnd  nf  that  letter's  dc;- ponding  charnctcr. 
"  In  the  most  artful  terms  that  could  be  framed, 
be  left  the  nation  uncertain  whether  be  meant  to 
prcp.ire  an  excuse  fi)r  desisting,  or  to  claim  the 
melancholy  merit  of  having  sacrificed  himself 
without  a  j)r(>spect  of  success.**  {Mem.  the 
Ri-i^n  of  Geor^f  11.,  2d  ed.,  iii.  p.  218.)  Mr. 
Wright,  from  a  residence  in  Canada,  became 
familiar  with  the  scenes  of  Wolfe's  later  life,  and 
was  incited  thereby  to  the  task  which  he  has 
very  creditably  pcrfomied. 

1  Cf.  also,  on  Wolfe.  James'  Memoirs  of  Great 
Camtnumdns,  new  cfl.,  1858  ;  BentUv's  Mn:., 
xxxi.  353 ;  EcUctic  Mat;..  Ixii.  376 ;  C,i»,:if!'!rt 
Monthly^  vii.  105,  by  U.  Wilson.  Mahon  {Eng- 
lamd,  iv.  ch.  35)  tells  some  striking  stories  of  the 


w^  in  which  Wolfe's  shyness  sometimes  took 

refuge  in  an  almost  crazy  dash. 

2  The  Abbe  Ycrreau  is  said  to  have  one.  I 
note  another  in  a  sale  catalogue  (Bangs,  N.  Y., 

1854,  no.  1,319),  and  a  third  is  eited  in  the  T/iini 
Report  of  the  Hist.  MSS.  Commission^  p.  124,  as 
being  among  the  Northumberland  Papers  at  A1n« 
wick  Castle. 

•  This  address  was  delivered  before  the  N.  E. 
Hist.  Gcneal.  Soc.  in  Boston.  It  was  not  so 
much  a  narrative  of  events  as  a  critical  exam- 
ination of  various  phases  of  the  history  of  the 
siege. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Appleton  describes  tlw  medal  struck 

to  camrncmorate  the  capture  of  Oncbcc  and 
Montreal,  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  xi.  298, 
and  in  the  Amer.  ymmat  of  Numismatics,  July, 
1874.  A  cut  of  it  is  given  on  the  title  nf  the 
present  volume.  Cf.  Quebec  Lit.  and  Hist.  Soc. 
TVosuaethm,  1872-73,  p.  80. 

*  Those  on  the  English  side  arc  as  follows:  — 

1.  fotirnal  of  the  exptdilton  up  the  rtver  St 
Lawrence  from  the  embarkation  at  Louisbourg  '/// 
after  the  surrender  of  Quebec  It,  by  the  sergeauU 
major  of  Gen.  1/ Epson's  GrenaJii  rr,  I'nsfon,  17^9. 
(Sabin,  ix.  36,723.)  This  appeared  originally  in 
the  a:  K  Mercury.,  Dec  31,  1759^  and  is  re- 
printed  in  the  second  series  of  the  Hist.  Does.  ^ 
the  Lit.  and  Hist.  Soe.  of  Quebec. 

2.  Journal  of  the  expedition  up  ike  river  St. 
La'wrenee,  beginning  at  Perth  .•\mbo\,  M.ay  8, 
1759.  The  original  was  found  among  the  papers 
of  George  Allsop,  secrctarv-  to  Sir  Guy  Carle- 
ton,  Wolfe's  quarterm.istcr-general.  It  has  been 
printed  in  the  Hist.  Dots.,  4th  aer.,  o£  the  Lit- 
and  Hist.  Soc.  of  Quebec. 

3.  Capt.  Richard  Gardiner's  Memoirs  of  the 
sii-t:-  ■  '•f  Qii<-f  ec,  jnd  of  the  retro: t  of  Af.  d,'  Hour' 
iamnque  from  Cariiion  to  the  Jtle  aux  Noix  on 
Lake  Champlain,  from  the  Jbuma/  ^  a  Fremei 
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The  letters  of  Montcalm  in  the  Archives  de  la  Marine  mostly  pertain  to  events  ante- 
cedent to  the  investment  of  Quebec*   The  letters  of  Vaudreuil  are  in  the  Archives  Na- 


officer  on  board  the  Chezine  frigate  .  .  .  compared 
vtith  the  accounts  transmitted  home  by  MaJ.-Gen. 
Wolfe,  London,  1761. 

^.  An  accurate  and  authentic  youmal  of  the 
siege  of  Quebec,  1759,  by  a  gentleman  in  an  emi- 
nent station  on  the  spot,  linden,  1 7 59.  ( Hrinlcy, 
i.  207  ;  H.  C.  library,  4376.29 ;  Carter- Brown,  iii. 

».233) 

5.  Genuine  letters  from  a  volunteer  in  the  Brit- 
ish service  at  Qttebec,  London  [1760].  (Carter- 
Brown,  iii.  1,257.) 

6.  "Journal  of  the  particular  transactions  dur- 
ing the  siege^of  Quebec,"  by  an  officer  of  light 
infantr)',  printed  in  Notes  and  Queries,  xx.  370. 
It  is  reprinted  in  the  //ist.  Afag.  (Nov.,  i860),  iv. 
321.  It  extends  from  June  26  to  Aug.  8,  1759, 
purports  to  be  penned  "  at  anchor  opposite 
the  island  of  Orleans."  The  original  is  said  to 
have  been  in  the  posse!5sion  of  G.  Galloway,  of 
Inverness,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  an  officer  of  Fraser's  regiment. 

7.  A  short,  authentic  account  of  the  expedition 
against  Quebec,  by  a  volunteer  upon  that  expedi- 
tion, Quebec,  1872.  It  is  ascribed  to  one  James 
Thompson. 

8.  Afcmoirs  of  the  siege  of  Quebec  and  total  re- 
duction of  Canada,  by  fohn  fohnson,  clerk  and 
quartermaster-sergeant  to  the  Fift%--Eighth  Regi- 
ment. A  MS.  of  176  pages,  cited  by  Parkman  (ii. 
440)  as  by  a  pensioner  at  Chelsea  (England)  Hos- 
pital. It  belongs  to  Geo.  Francis  Parkman,  Esq. 

9.  A  short  account  of  the  expedition  against 
Quebec  ,  .  .  by  an  engineer  upon  that  expedition 
(Afaj.  Afoncrief),  with  a  plan  of  the  town  and  ba- 
sin of  Quebec,  and  part  of  the  adjacent  country, 
showing  the  principal  encampments  and  works  of 
the  British  army,  and  those  of  the  French  army 
during  the  attack  of  1759.  Catal.  of  Lib.  of  Par- 
liament (Toronto,  1858),  p.  1277.  There  is,  or 
was,  a  MS.  copy  in  the  Royal  Engineers'  office  at 
Quebec.  The  original  is  without  signature,  but 
is  marked  with  the  initials  "  P.  M."  (Miles, 
Canada,  p.  493.) 

10.  Col.  Malcolm  Fraser's  fournal  of  the  siege 
of  Quebec.  This  officer  was  of  the  Seventy- Eighth 
Highlanders.  It  is  printed  in  the  Hist.  Docs,  of 
the  Lit.  and  Hist.  Soc.  of  Quebec,  2d  series.  Cf. 
*'  Fraser's  Highlanders  before  Quebec,  1759,"  in 
Lcmoine's  Afaple  Leaves,  new  series,  p.  141. 

11.  In  the  N.  Y.  Hist.  Coll.  (1881),  p.  196,  is  a 
journal  of  the  siege  of  Quebec,  beginning  June 
4,  1759,  and  extending  to  Sept.  13,  accompanied 
(p.  217)  by  letters  of  its  author.  Col.  John  Mnntre- 
sor,  to  his  father  (with  enclosed  diaries  of  events), 
dated  Montmorency,  Aug.  10  ;  Quebec,  Oct.  5 
and  Oct.  18. 


12.  In  Akins'  Pub.  Doc.  of  Nova  Scotia,  p.  452, 
is  a  long  letter  (July-Aug.)  from  James  Gibson 
respecting  the  progress  of  the  siege. 

13.  In  the  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Register 
(1872),  p.  237,  is  a  brief  journal  of  the  siege,  be- 
ginning July  8th,  kept  by  Daniel  Lane. 

14.  A  letter  dated  at  Quebec,  Oct.  22,  1759, 
written  by  Alexander  Campbell,  in  the  Htst. 
Mag.,  iv.  149. 

1 5.  Joseph  Grove's  Letter  on  the  glorious  sue- 
cess  at  Quebec  .  .  .  and  particularly  an  account  of 
the  manner  of  General  Wolfe's  death,  London, 
>7S9- 

16.  Timothy  Nichols  was  a  private  in  the  com- 
pany of  John  Williams,  of  .Marblchead,  and 
reached  Wolfe's  army,  by  transport,  Julv  19. 
He  notes  the  daily  occurrences  of  cannonading, 
fires  in  the  town,  skirmishes,  fire-rafts,  the  attack 
near  Montmorency,  ceasing  his  entries  Aug.  22, 
and  dying  Sept.  9.  The  MS.,  which  is  defective, 
belongs  to  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Nichols,  of  Boston,  to 
whom  the  editor  is  indebted  for  extracts. 

On  the  French  side  we  have  :  — 

1.  The  Second  Report  of  the  Hist.  AfSS.  Com- 
mission (p.  30)  notes,  as  among  the  Earl  of  Cath- 
cart  papers,  a  folio  MS.,  "Journal  de  la  expedi- 
tion contre  Quebec,  1759."  It  has  34 J  pages,  and 
extends  from  May  i  to  May  10,  according  to  the 
report. 

2.  Martin,  in  his  De  Afomcalm  en  Canada,  p. 
239,  describes  an  English  MS.  in  the  Bibliotheque 
du  Ministire  de  la  Guerre  (Paris),  called  for  a 
general  title  Afcmoirs  of  m  French  Officer,  and 
divided  into  two  parts  :  — 

(i.)  Begins  with  a  narrative  of  the  Scottish  re- 
bellion in  1745,  and  then  gives  "An  account  of 
the  war  in  Canada  to  the  capitulation  of  Mon- 
treal in  1760,  with  an  account  of  the  siege  of 
Louisbourg  in  1758,  and  an  exact  and  imp>artial 
account  of  the  hostilities  committed  in  Acadia 
and  Cape  Breton  before  the  declaration  of  wnr." 

(2.)  a.  Dialogue  in  Hades  between  Montcalm 
and  Wolfe,  reviewing,  in  the  spirit  of  a  military 
critic,  the  mistakes  of  both  generals  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  campaign,  not  only  of  Quebec,  but 
of  the  other  converging  forces  of  the  English- 
This  portion  is  given  in  English  in  the  /////. 
Does,  of  the  Lit.  and  Hist.  Soc.  of  Quebec.  Mar- 
tin has  a  French  translation  of  it. 

b.  "A  critical,  impartial,  and  military  history 
of  the  war  in  Canada  until  the  capitulation  signed 
in  1760."  Published  by  the  Lit.  and  Hist.  Soc 
of  Quebec  in  1867. 

The  whole  MS.  is  attributed  to  a  Scotch  Jaco- 
bite.  Chevalier  Johnston,  who  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Scotch  revolt  went  to  France,  and 


*  Parkman,  ii.  439. 
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tionales,^  while  those  of  Bigot,  L^vis,  and  Montreuil  are  in  the  Archives  de  la  Marine  et 
de  la  Guerre.* 

Parkman  has  a  note  •  on  the  contemporary  accounts  of  Montcalm's  death  *  and  burial 
and  in  the  Mercure  Fran^ais  is  an  ^loge  on  the  French  general,  which  is  attributed  to 
Doreil.  Some  recollections  of  Montcalm  in  his  last  hours  are  given  in  a  story  credited 
to  Joseph  Trahan,  as  told  in  the  Revue  Canadientu,  vol.  iv.  (1867,  p.  850)  by  J.  M.  Lc- 


8er\-cd  in  the  campaign  of  this  year  in  Canada  as 
aid  to  Levis,  and  afterwards  as  aid  to  Montcalm. 

3.  In  the  first  series  (1840)  of  the  Hist.  Docs, 
of  the  Lit.  and  Hist.  So<.  of  Quebec  there  is  a 
"  Relation  de  ce  qui  s'est  passe  au  sidge  de  Que- 
bec, et  de  la  prise  du  Canada,  par  une  Keligieuse 
de  I'Hopital  General  dc  (^Jucliec  :  addressee  i 
une  communaute  de  son  ordrc  en  France."  It 
is  thought  to  have  been  written  in  1765;  and  the 
original  belongs  to  the  Seminaire  de  Quebec.  It 
was  again  printed  at  Quebec  in  1855. 

There  was  also  published  at  Quebec,  about 
1S27,  an  English  version.  The  siege  of  Quebec,  and 
conquest  of  Canada:  in  1759.  By  a  nun  of  the 
general  hospital  of  Quebec.  Appended  an  account 
vf  the  laying  of  the  first  stone  of  the  monument  to 
Wolfe  and  Montcalm. 

4.  Parkman  (ii.  438)  considers  one  of  the  most 
important  unpublished  documents  to  be  the  nar- 
rative of  M.  de  Foligny,  a  naval  officer  com- 
manding one  of  the  batteries  in  the  town,  namely 
a  Journal  mimoratif  de  ce  qui  s'est  fxusi  de  plus 
remarquable  pendant  qu'a  durf  le  sifge  de  la  ville 
de  Quibec.  It  is  preserved  in  the  Archives  de  la 
Marine  at  Paris. 

5.  In  the  Htst.  Docs,  of  the  Lit.  and  Hist.  Soc. 
of  Quebec,  4th  series,  there  is  a  paper,  "  Siege  de 
Quebec  en  1759  —  journal  tcnu  par  M.  Jean 
Claude  Panet,  ancien  notaire  de  Quebec."  It  is 
the  work  of  an  eye-witness,  and  begins  May  10. 

6.  "Journal  tenu  i  Tarmac  que  commandait 
feu  M.  le  Marquis  de  Montcalm  "  is  also  printed 
in  the  Htst.  Docs,  of  the  Lit.  and  Hist.  Soc.  of 
Quebec.    Parkman  calls  it  minute  and  valuable. 

7.  Parkman  cites,  as  from  the  Archives  de  la 
Marine,  jWmoires  sur  la  Campagne  de  I759,  par 
M.  de  Joannis,  major  de  Quebec. 

8.  Si/ge  de  Quebec,  en  1759.  Copie  d'apris  un 
manuserit  apporti  de  Londres,  par  P honorable  D. 
B.  Viger,  lors  de  son  retour  en  Canada,  en  septem- 
bre  \%y^-mai  1835.  Copie  ifun  manuserit  diposi 
it  la  bibliothique  de  Hartioell  en  Angleterre.  This 
was  printed  in  a  small  edition  at  Quebec  in  1S36, 
and  Parkman  (ii.  43S)  calls  it  a  very  valuable 
diary  of  a  citizen  of  (^)ucbec. 

9.  In  the  first  scries  of  the  Hist.  Docs,  of  the 
Lit.  and  Hist.  SiK.  of  Quebec  is  a  "  Jugement  im- 

*  partial  sur  les  operations  militaircs  de  la  cam- 
pagne en  1759,  par  M"  dc  Pontbriand,  Cvfque 
de  Qu«fbec."  It  aims  only  to  touch  controverted 
points.  It  is  translated  in  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  x. 
1059.  Cf.  "  Lettres  de  M*'  Pontbriand,"  in  Revue 
Canadienne,  viii.  438. 


10.  Leclerc,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Americana  (Mai* 
sonneuve,  Paris),  1878, no.  770.  describes  a  man- 
uscript, Mhnoires  sur  les  affaires  du  Canada, 
1756-1760,  par  Potot  de  Afontbeillard,  Cowman- 
damt  d'Artillerie,  as  a  daily  journal,  written  on  the 
spot,  never  printed,  and  one  of  three  copies 
known.  Priced  at  400  francs.  This  has  been 
secured  by  Mr.  Parkman  since  the  publication 
of  his  book. 

11.  The  Lit.  and  Hist.  Soc.  of  Quebec  has 
also  printed  a  document,  the  original  of  which 
was  found  in  the  Archives  du  departement  de  la 
Guerre  at  Paris,  entitled :  £z'/nements  de  la 
Guerre  en  Canada  durant  les  annies  1759  et  1760 : 
Relation  du  Siige  de  Quibec  du  27  .Mai  au  8  Abui, 
1759:  Campagne  du  Canada  depuis  le  l"  fuin  jus- 
qu'au  15  Septembre,  1759.  'I'hese  are  followed 
by  other  documents,  including  no.  6  (ante). 

'  The  Parkman  MSS.  contain  transcripts  from 
these  archives,  1666-1759. 

*  These  are  translated  in  N^.  Y.  Col.  Does^  x., 
with  others :  such  as  a  published  narrative  of  the 
French,  ending  Aug.  8  (p.  993) ;  an  account, 
June  I  to  Sept.  15  (p.  looi);  Montrcuil's  letter 
(p.  1013) ;  a  journal  of  operations  with  Mont* 
calm's  army  (p.  1016) ;  and  Higot's  letter  to  Hclle 
Isle  on  the  closing  movements  of  the  siege  (p. 
1051). 

The  collection  of  Montcalm  letters  in  the 
Parkman  MSS.,  copied  from  the  originals  in  the 
possession  of  the  present  Marquis  of  Montcalm, 
begins  in  America,  May  19  (Quebec),  1756, 
when  he  says  that  he  had  arrived  on  the  12th. 
The  others  are  from  Montreal,  June  16,  19,  July 
20,  Aug.  30 ;  from  Carillon,  Sept.  18  ;  from  Mon- 
treal, Nov.  3.  9,  Apr.  I  (1757),  16,  24,  June  6, 
July  I,  4,  8,  Aug.  19;  from  Quebec.  Sept.  13, 
Feb.  19  (1758) ;  from  Montre.il,  ,\pr.  10,  18.  20, 
June  2  ;  from  Carillon,  July  14,  21,  .Aug.  20,  24, 
Sept.  25,  Oct  16,  27;  from  .Montreal,  Nov.  21, 
29,  Apr.  12  (1759),  May  16,  19. 

The  Parkman  MSS.  also  contain  letters  of 
Montcalm  to  Bourlamaquc,  copied  from  the 
Bourlamaque  papers,  lieginning  with  one  from 
Montreal,  June  25,  1756,  and  they  are  continued 
to  his  death  ;  to  which  are  added  letters  of  Hou- 
gainville  and  Bernetz,  written  after  the  death  of 
Montcalm. 

•  Vol.  ii.  441. 

«  Cf.  "Oil  est  mort  Montcalm  ?"  by  J.  M.  Le- 
moinc,  in  Revue  Canadienne,  1867,  p.  630;  and 
the  document  giv<jn  in  the  Coll.  de  Manuscrits 
(Quebec),  iv.  231. 
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mofne,  in  a  paper  called  "  Le  regiment  des  montagnards  ^cossais  devant  Quebec,  en  1759," 
which  in  an  English  form,  as  "  Eraser's  Highlanders  before  Quebec,"  is  given  in  Le- 
moine's  Maple  Lta^'cs,  new  series,  p.  141. 

There  is  a  story,  told  with  some  contradictions,  that  Montcalm  entrusted  some  of  his 
letters  to  the  Jesuit  Roubaud.  I'arkman,  in  referring  to  the  matter,  cites  *  V'erreau's  re- 
port on  the  Canadian  Archives  (1874,  p.  183),  and  the  "  Deplorable  Case  of  M.  Roubaud," 
in  Hist.  Mas^.,  xviii.  283.' 

Referring  to  the  principal  English  contemporary  printed  sources.  Parkman  (ii.  194)  says 
that  Knox,  Manle,  and  Entick  are  the  best.  Knox's  account  is  reprinted  by  Sabine  in  an 
appendix.  Using  these  and  other  sources  then  made  public,  Smollett  has  told  the  story 
very  intelligently  in  his  History  of  England,  giving  a  commensurate  narrative  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  and  has  indicated  the  military  risks  which  the  plan  of  the  campaign  implied. 
The  summary  of  the  Annual  Register*  is  well  digested. 

In  the  Public  Documents  of  i\'o7ia  Scotia  there  are  papers  useful  to  the  understanding 
of  the  fitting  out  of  the  expedition. 

Jefferys  intercalated  in  1760,  in  his  French  Dominions  in  North  America,  sundry 
pages,  to  include  such  a  story  of  the  siege  as  he  could  make  at  that  time.* 

Of  the  later  English  writers  on  the  siege,  it  is  enough  barely  to  mention  some  of  them  * 


>  Vol.  ii.  325. 

*  In  this  last  there  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to 
a  book  which  .ippcired  in  London  in  1777,  in 
French  and  English,  published  by  Almon,  called 
I^ttres  de  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Montcalm  i 
Messieurs  de  Berryer  el  de  la  Moli,  icrites  dans 
les  annies  1757,  i75S,r/  1759.  (.Sabin.xii.  p.  305; 
Barlow's  Rough  List,  no.  1,095.)  '^^^  letters 
were  early  suspected  to  be  forgeries,  intended  to 
help  the  argument  of  the  American  cause  in 
1777  by  prognosticating  the  resistance  and  inde- 
pendency of  the  English  colonists,  to  follow  upon 
the  conquest  of  Can.ida  and  the  enforced  taxa- 
tion of  the  colonies  by  the  crown.  These  views 
came  out  in  Avhat  purported  to  lie  a  letter  from 
Boston,  signed  "  S.  J.,"  to  Montcalm,  and  by  him 
cited  and  accepted.  The  alleged  letters  were 
apparently  p.asscd  round  in  manuscript  in  Lon- 
don as  early  as  Dec,  1775,  when  Hutchinson 
(Diary  and  Letters,  p.  575)  records  that  Lord 
llardwicke  sent  them  to  him,  "which  I  doubt 
not,"  .idds  the  diarist,  "are  fictitious,  as  they 
agree  in  no  circumstance  with  the  true  state  of 
the  colonics  at  the  time."  Despite  the  doubt 
attaching  to  them,  they  have  been  quoted  by 
many  writers  as  indicating  the  prescience  of 
Montcalm  ;  and  the  essential  letter  to  Mole  is 
printed,  for  instance,  without  qualification  by 
Warburton  in  his  Conquest  of  Canada  (vol.  ii.), 
and  is  used  by  Bury  in  his  Exodus  of  the  Western 
Nations,  by  Barry  in  his  Hist,  of  Mass.,  by  Miles 
in  his  Canada  (p.  425),  and  by  various  others. 
Lord  Mahon  gave  credence  to  it  in  his  /list, 
of  England  (orig.  cd.,  vi.  143;  but  see  sth  ed., 
vi.  95).  Carlyle  came  across  this  letter  in  a 
pamphlet  by  Licut.-Col.  Bc.itson,  The  Plains 
if  .Abraham,  published  at  (Gibraltar  in  1858, 
and  citing  it  thence  embodied  it  in  his  Fred- 
erick the  Great.  Ten  years  later  Parkm.in  found 
a  copy  of  the  letter  among  the  papers  of  the 


present  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  but  inquir>-  es- 
tablished the  fact  that  it  was  not  in  the  auto- 
graph of  the  alleged  writer.  This,  with  cer- 
tain intenial  evidences,  constitutes  the  present 
grounds  for  rejecting  the  letters  as  spurious,  and 
Parkman  further  points  out  (vol.  ii.  326)  that 
Verreau  identifies  the  handwriting  of  the  suv 
pected  copy  of  the  letter  as  that  of  Roubaud. 

Mr.  Parkman  first  made  a  communication  re- 
specting the  matter  to  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc., 
June,  1869  (vol.  xi.  pp.  112-12S),  where  the  ed- 
itor. Dr.  Charles  Deane,  appended  notes  on  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  opinions  upon  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  letters  ;  and  these  data  were  added 
to  by  Henry  Stevens  in  a  long  note  in  his 
Bihliotheca  Historica,  no.  1,336.  Carlyle  finally 
accepted  the  arguments  against  them.  {M.  H. 
Soe.  Proe.,  Jan.,  1870,  vol.  xi.  199.) 

•  This  periodical  was  begun  in  1758.  and  Ma- 
hon speaks  of  its  narratives  as  '*  written  with 
great  spirit  and  compiled  with  great  care." 

♦  The  victory  of  Quebec,  as  well  as  British 
successes  in  Germany,  induced  the  formation  in 
England  of  a  "  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  the  British  Troops,"  of  which  Jonas  llanway 
printed  at  London,  in  1760,  an  Account,  detailing 
the  assist.ince  which  had  been  rendered  to  sol- 
diers'widows,  etc.  (Sabin,  viii.  no.  30,276.  There 
is  a  copy  in  Harv.  Coll.  Librar\'.) 

6  Smith's  Hist,  of  Ne7v  York  ( 1S30,  vol.  ii.) ; 
the  younger  Smith's  Hist,  of  Canada  (vol.  i. 
ch.  2);  Chalmers'  Kevolt,  etc.  (vol.  ii.)  :  Cra- 
hamc's  United  States  (vol.  ii.)  ;  Mortimer's  Eng-- 
land  (vol.  iii.) ;  Mahon 's  England,  5th  ed.  (vol. 
iv.  ch.  35),  erroneous  in  some  details;  Warbur- 
ton's  Conquest  of  Canada  (vol.  ii.  ch.  10-12); 
Bancroft.  United  States,  orig.  ed..  iv.;  final  re- 
vision, vol.  ii. ;  Gay's  Pof>.  Hist.  U  S.  (vol.  iii 
305)  ;  a  paper  by  Sydney  Kobjohns,  in  the  Roy 
Hist.  Soc.  Trans.,  v. 
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Pariamm  first  told  the  story  In  his  PoMtiae  (vol.  i.  136^  erring  in  some  minor  detidlSt 

which  he  later  corrected  when  he  gave  it  more  elaborate  form  in  the  Atlantic  MwtlUy 
(18841.  and  enijrafted  it  (1S85J  in  final  shape  in  his  Afontcalm  and  Wolfe  (vol.  ii.). 

The  recent  histories  of  Canada,  hke  Miles',  ttc,  and  such  general  works  as  Beatson's 
A'aval  and  MU.  Memoirs  (ii.  3oo>5o8),  necessarily  cover  the  story ;  and  there  is  an  essay 
on  Montcalm  by  £.  S.  Creasy,  whidi  origiaaify  appeared  in  BeHtltfs  Magamtu  (md. 
xxxii.  1 33).^  Carlyk  repeats  the  tale  briefly,  but  with  diaracteristic  teaches,  in  his  Frit' 
drich  II.  (vol.  v.  p.  5551. 

On  the  French  side  the  later  writers  of  most  significance,  beside  the  general  historian 
ol  Canada,  Garneavi,'  are  Felix  Martin  in  his  D*  MoHiealm  en  Canada  (1867X  ch.  10^ 
which  was  called,  in  a  second  edition,  Le  Marquis  de  AfMtUalm  «/  bs  dtmihts  atnUes  dt 

eoUnie  Franfaise  an  Canada,  1756- 1760  (3d  ed.,  Paris,  1879  <  ;  and  Charles  de  Bonne- 
chose  in  his  Montcalm  et  U  Canada  Fran(^ais,  which  appeared  in  a  fifth  edition  in  1882.' 

As  to  the  iorces  in  the  opposin<;  armies,  and  the  numbers  which  the  respective  generals 
brought  into  opposition  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  there  are  conflicting  opinions.  Park- 
man  «  collates  the  varying  sources.  Cf.  also  Martin's  D*  MoaUalm  en  Canada^  p.  196 ; 
Miles'  Hist,  of  Canada,  apij  ,  t  to. ;  Collection  de  Afanuscriti  (Quebec),  iv.  229,  230. 

The  record  of  the  council  of  war  (Sept.  15)  which  Rameray  held  after  he  found  he  had 
been  left  to  his  fate  by  V'audreuil  is  given  in  Martin's  De  Montcalm  en  Canada  (p.  317), 
and  in  the  N,  Y.  C0L  Docs.,  x.  1007.  Ramezay  prepared  a  defence  against  charges  of  too 
easily  succumbing  to  the  enemy,  and  this  was  printed  in  1861  fay  the  Lit  and  Hist.  Soc>of 
Quebec,  as  Memoire  du  Sieur  de  Ramezay,  CommatuUmi  i  QoAtc,  am  sujet  de  la  rstbH' 
lion  dt-  cettc  ~  ilh-.  le  18  sfptemhr,\  T759,  d'aprh  tin  manuscrit  aux  Archh'ts  du  Bureau 
de  la  Marine  ci  Paris.  The  paper  is  accompanied  by  an  appendix  of  documentary  proofs, 
including  the  articles  of  capitulation,  which  are  abo  to  be  found  in  the  appendix  of  War- 
burton's  Canqnest  of  Canada  (vol. «.  p.  362),  N.  K.  CoL  Docs^  x.  101 1,  and  in  Martin  (p. 
3i7)- 

It  has  been  Icept  in  controversy  whether  Vaudreuil  really  directed  Ramezay  to  surren- 
der.' Init  the  note  sent  by  Vaudreuil  to  Ramezay  at  nine 
in  the  evening,  Sept.  13.  instructing  him  to  hoist  the  white 
flag  when  his  provisions  failed,  is  in  N.  K  Cei.  Docs^  x. 
1004. 

General  Townshend  returned  to  England,  and  when  he 
claimed  more  than  his  share  of  the  honors  «  a  Letter  to 
an  Honourable  Brigadier  General  (London,  1760)  took 
Mm  sharply  to  task  for  it,  and  rehearsed  the  story  of 
Ae  fight.*  This  tract  was  chai^red  by  some  upon  Charies 
Lee.  but  when  it  was  edited  by  N.  W.  S'mons.  in  1R41. 
an  attempt  by  parallelisms  of  language,  etc.,  was  made  to 
prove  the  authorship  of  Junius  in  it.  It  was  answered 
by  A  refntoHon  of  a  Utter  to  an  Hon,  BHgadur  fy  an 
ej^cer.*  Parkman  calls  it  "angry,  but  not  condustve." 
There  were  other  replies  in  the  Imperial  Mai:a::i>:e.  1  7'V?. 
Sabine,  in  his  address,  epitomizes  the  statements  of  both 
sides. 


TOWNSHEND.* 


^  It  is  reprinted  in  the  Eclectic  AftJt^.,  xxvii. 
121,  and  in  LittelPs  Livinj^  At^c,  xxxiv.  551. 
'  Fourth  cd..  vol.  il.  p.  31 

'  Cf.  also  his  papers  on  Montrnlm  in  the  He- 
vue  Canadienne,  xiii.  822,  906;  xiv.  31.93,  173. 
fhomas  ChapaiV  **  Montcalm  et  le  Canada,"  in 

S^oirr'fllfS  Soirfi  S  CiTttiiiiii-nttrr,  i.  418,  543*  i*  * 
review  of  Bonncchosc's  fifth  edition. 
«  Vol.  ii.  898.  305,  436- 


•  Miles'  Canada,  418. 

•  Parkman,  ».  317.    Walpole  {Mem.  «f  the 

Rfin,      Gro'i^c  II,  2d  cd.,  iii.  p.  2lS)  says  that 
"Townshend  and  other  officers  had  crossed 
Wolfe  in  his  plans,  but  he  had  not  yielded." 
T  Carter-Brown,  iii.  no.  t,967' 

•  Cnrtcr-Browti.  iii.  no.  I,2fi8. 

»  From  Doyle's  Ojffidal  Baronage,  iii.  543. 
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On  the  17th  of  January,  1760,  Pitt  addressed  Amherst  respecting  the  campaign  of  the 
following  season,^  and  on  April  27th  Amherst  addressed  the  Indians  in  a  paper  dated  Fort 
George,  N.  Y.,  April  Tj:^  Letters  had  passed  between  Amherst  and  Johnson  in  March, 
about  the  efforts  which  were  making  by  a  conference  at  Fort  Piit  to  quiet  the  Indians  id 
that  direction."  Later  there  were  movements  to  scour  the  country  lying  between  Fort  Pitt 
and  Presqu'isle,  as  shown  in  the  Aspinwall  Papers,*  where  *  there  is  a  fac-simile  of  a 
sketch  of  the  route  from  Fort  Pitt,  passing  V  enango  and  Le  Boeuf,  which  Bouquet  sent 
to  Monckton  in  August,  1760. 

The  earliest  description  of  this  country  after  it  came  into  English  hands  is  in  a  journal 
(July  7-17,  1760)  by  Capt.  Thomas  Hutchins,  of  the  Sixtieth  Regiment,  describing  a 
march  from  Fort  Pitt  to  Venango,  and  from  thence  to  Presqu'isle,  which  is  printed  in 
the  Penna.  Mag.  of  Hist.  (ii.  149). 

Bourlamaque,  in  a  Mdmoire  sur  Canada,  which  he  wrote  in  1 762,  presents  Quebec  as 
the  key  to  the  military  strength  of  the  province.' 

The  interest  of  the  winter  and  spring  lies  in  the  vigorous  efforts  of  L<5\'is  to  recover 
Quebec.  The  English  commander,  Murray,  kept  a  journal  from  the  i8th  of  September 
till  the  25th  of  May.  The  original  was  in  the  London  War  Office,  and  Miles  used  a  copy 
from  that  source.  Parkman  records  it  as  now  being  in  the  Public  Record  Office,'  and 
says  it  ends  May  17;  and  the  reprint  of  the  Lit.  and  Hist  Soc.  of  Quebec  credits  it  to  the 
same  source,  in  their  third  series  (1871). 

Parkman  "  refers  to  a  plan  among  the  King's  Maps  fBrit.  Mus.)  of  the  battle  and  situa- 
tion of  the  British  and  French  on  the  Heights  of  .Abraham,  28  April,  1760. 

This  engagement  is  sometimes  called  the  battle  of  Sillery,  though  the  more  common 
designation  is  the  battle  of  Ste.  Foy. 

Murray's  despatch  to  Amherst,  April  30,  is  among  the  Parkman  Papers,  and  that  to  Pitt, 
dated  .May  25,  is  in  Hawkins'  Picture  of  Quebec,  and  in  W.  J.  Anderson's  Military 

operations  at  Quebec  from  Sept.  18,  1759, /<?  May  18,  1760,  published  by  the  Lit.  and 
Hist.  Soc.  of  Quebec  (1869-70),  and  also  separately.  It  is  a  critical  examination  of  the 
sources  of  information  respecting  the  battle,  particularly  as  to  the  forces  engaged.  Park- 
man  (ii.,  app.,  p.  442)  examines  this  aspect  also. 

We  have  on  the  English  side  the  recitals  of  several  eye-witnesses.  Knox"  was  such. 
So  were  Mante,  Eraser,  and  Johnson;  the  journals  of  the  last  two  are  those  mentioned  on 
a  preceding  page.  Parkman,  who  gives  a  list  of  authorities,"  refers  to  a  letter  of  an  officer 
of  the  Royal  Americans  at  Quebec,  May  24,  1760,  printed  in  the  London  .Magazine,  and 
other  contemporary  accounts  are  in  the  Gentleman's  and  English  Magazine  {lyGoX  There 
is  also  a  letter  in  the  N.  Y.  Geneal.  and  Biog.  Record,  April,  1S72,  p.  94. 

The  principal  French  contemporary  account  is  that  of  L^vis,  Guerre  du  Canada,  Rela- 


^  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  vii.  422. 

*  .Aspinwall  Papers,  in  Afass.  Hist.  ColL,xxx\x. 
241. 

»  Stone's  Life  offohnson,  v.  122.  etc. 

*  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  xxxix.  249,  etc. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  302. 

*  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  X.  1 139.  There  arc  letters 
received  by  Bourlamaque  between  June  28,  1756, 
and  the  end  of  the  contest  in  Canada  {1760),  prc- 
ser>'cd  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Thomas  Phil- 
lipps.  They  are  from  Vaudreuil.  De  I.evis  (after 
'759)>  Bcmiers,  Bougainville,  Murray,  Malartic, 
D'H«fbccourt,  etc.  Copies  of  them  are  in  the 
Parkman  .MSS.  (Mass.  Hist.  Soc). 

There  is  a  summary'  of  the  strate^ncal  move- 
ments of  the  war  in  a  Prhis  of  the  Wars  in  Can- 
ada, 1755-1814,  prepared,  by  order  of  the  Diikc 
of  Wcllinpton  in  bv  Maj.-Gcn.  Sir  James 


Carmichael-Smyth,  "for  the  use  and  convenience 
of  official  people  only."  During  the  American 
civil  war  (1862)  a  public  edition  was  issued,  ed- 
ited bv  the  younger  Sir  James  (TarmichacI,  with 
the  thought  that  some  entanglement  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  American  civil  war  (1861-18651 
might  render  the  teachings  of  the  book  conven- 
ient. The  editor,  in  an  introduction,  undertakes 
to  say  "that  the  State  of  Maine  has  exhibited 
an  unmistakable  desire  for  annexation  to  the 
British  Crown,"  which,  if  carried  out,  would 
enable  Great  Britain  better  to  maintain  militarr 
connection  between  Canada  and  New  Brans 
wick. 

■  America  and  West  Indies,  vol.  xcix. 

*  Vol.  ii.  359. 

•  Vol.  ii.  292-322. 
»°  Vol.  ii.  359. 
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Horn  de  la  ueonde  Bataille  de  Qf$See  H  du  SUgt  de  utU  viUe^  —  a  manuscript  which,  ac< 

cording  to  Parkman,  has  different  titles  in  different  copies,  and  some  variations  in  text. 
Vaudrcuil's  instructions  to  Levis  are  in  the  A'.  Y.  Col.  Duis.^  x.  1069.  There  is  a  journal 
of  the  battle  annexed  to  Vaudreuil's  letter  to  Berryer,  May  3,  1760,  in  A".  K  Coi.  Docs^ 
X*  1075,  1077.  The  Parkman  MSS.  have  abo  letters  of  Bourhunaque  and  L6vis,  and 
there  is  something  to  be  gleaned  from  Chevalier  Johnston  and  the  R^Oitm  of  the  hospi- 
tal nun,  already  referred  to. 

Of  the  modem  accounts  by  the  Canadian  historians,  Lemoine^  calls  that  of  Garneau  ■ 
the  best,  and  speaks  of  it  as  collated  from  documents,  many  of  which  had  never  then 
(1876;  seen  the  light.  Smith  takes  a  view  quite  opposite  to  Gameau'st  and  Lemoine* 
diaxges  him  with  glossing  over  the  subject  **with  strilcing  levity.'*^ 

Col.  John  Montresor  was  in  the  force  which  Murray  led  up  the  river  to  Montreal,  and 
we  have  his  journal.  July  i.j-Sept.  ?,  1760,  in  the  X.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1881,  p.  236. 

For  the  progress  ot  the  converging  armies  of  Amherst  and  Haviland,  there  are  the  his- 
tories of  Mante  and  Knox  and  the  journals  of  Rogers.  Parkman  adds  a  tract  printed  in 
fioston  (i7<SaiX  AU  Caiudd  m  kands  0/ tkt  EMgUsJk.  Beside  the  offidal  documents 
of  the  Parkman  MSS.,  he  also  cites  a  Diary  of  a  sergeant  in  the  army  of  Haviland.  and 
a  yoiirnal  of  Colonel  Nathaniel  IVoodhull.*  There  is  a  glimpse  of  the  condition  of  the 
country  to  be  got  from  the  Travels  and  Adventures  of  Alexander  Henty  in  Canada  and 
tit*  Indian  tgrritary,  1760- 1776  (New  York,  1809). 

Amherst's  letter  to  Monckton  on  the  capture  of  Fort  L^vis  is  in  the  Aspinwall  Papers 
{Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  xxxix.  yof),  and  reference  may  be  made  to  Poochot  (ii.  264X 
Mante  (303),  and  Knox  (ii.  405)." 

Parkman  uses  the  Frocks  verbal  of  the  council  of  war  which  VaudreuU  held  in  Mont- 
real ;  and  the  terms  of  tiie  capitulation  (Sept.  8,  1  jOoy  can  be  found  in  N,  K  Col.  Docs^y 
X.  1 107;  Miles*  Camada^  sot ;  Bonnechose*s  MonteaUn  c/  le  Canada  (app.);  and  Martin's 
De  Montcalm  en  Canada  (p.  327),  and  his  Marquis  de  Montcalm  fp.  321). 

The  protest  which  L^vis  uttered  against  the  terms  of  the  capittUation  is  in  the  N.  Y. 
Col.  Docs.,  X.  1 106,  with  his  reasons  for  it  (p.  1123). 

The  circular  letter  about  the  capitulation  whidi  Amherst  sent  to  the  governors  of  Ac 
colonies  is  in  the  AsfiinwaB  PafiersJ 

Parkman's '  is  tlic  l)est  recent  account  of  this  campaign,  though  it  is  dwelt  upon  at  some 
length  by  Smith  and  Warburton. 


•  Quebec  Past  and  Present,  p.  177. 

*  Canadot  4th  ed.,  vol.  ii.  351. 

•  Picturesque  Quebec,  305. 

*  Of.  Martin.  De  Afantealm  en  CamadOf  ch.  14; 
Philippe  Aubert  de  Gasp^'s  Aneiens  Canadiem 
(Quebec,  1863),  p.  a77.  In  1854  E.  P.  Tache 
delivered  a  discourse  at  a  ceremonial  held  by 
the  Sodete  Saint- Jean-Baptiste  de  Quebec,  on  the 
occasion  of  "  rinhmi.atinn  solcnnelle  des  osse- 
ment"5  trouv^s  sur  Ic  chain])  <1l-  b.itiiillc  d(»  Saintc- 
Foye."  There  is  an  account  uf  the  monument 
on  the  ground  in  Lemoinc's  Quehet  Ftut  tmd 
Present,  p.  lot;. 

For  the  winter  in  Quebec,  sec  Les  Ursulines 
d*  Qtdiee,  vol.  iii. 

On  the  26th  of  Ti"'i.irv  Cn}.  John  AToturesor 
was  sent  by  way  of  the  Chaudi^rc  and  Kennebec 
to  carry  despatches  to  Amherst  in  New  York. 
His  journal  till  his  return  to  Quebec,  May  20, 
is  in  the  iV.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  1882,  p.  29, 
and  hi  the  library  d  the  N.  E.  Hist.  Geneal. 
So&  is  the  map  whidi  he  made  of  his  route. 


(Mag.  of  Amer.  Hist.,  Oa.,  1882,  p.  709.)  CL 
also  Maine  Hist.  C^l.,  vol.  i. ;  K.  Hist.  Cdl., 
1881,  pp.  117,  524. 

*  WoodbuU  was  the  colonel  of  the  1  bird  Reg. 
iment  of  N.  Y.  Provincials,  and  was  with  Am> 
herst.  The  journal  begins  at  .\lbany,  June  II, 
and  ends  Sept  27, 1760.  It  is  in  the  Hist.  Mag.^ 
v.  257. 

*  Mante's  account  is  copied  in  Hough's  St. 
Lawrence  and  Franklin  d unties,  p.  89,  where 
the  passage  down  the  St.  Lawrence  is  treated  at 
length.  Dr.  Hough  judges  the  account  of  the 
taking  of  Fort  llri?,  as  given  1>y  David  Hum- 
phrey in  his  ii'Wks  (New  \  ork,  1S04,  p.  280),  to 
be  mostly  fabulous.  Hough  (p.  704)  also  prints 
Governor  Colden's  proclamation  on  the  rapture. 
Pouchot  gives  a  plan  of  the  attack.  There 
are  various  docanxnts,  French  and  English,  hi 
Collectiam  dt  deeumentt  <Qoehec).  iv.  345,  283. 
297. 

T  Vol  x»dx.  p.  316. 

*  Vol  ii.  p.  360. 
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Gage  was  left  in  command  at  Montreal ;  Murray  returned  to  Quebec  with  4,000  men; 
while  Amherst,  by  the  last  of  September,  was  in  New  York.^ 

Rogers's  own  Jountals  make  the  best  account  of  his  expeditions  westis'ard  '  to  receive 
the  surrender  of  Detroit  and  the  extremer  posts.  Parkman,  who  tells  the  story  in  his 
Pon/iac  (ch.  6),  speaks  of  the  journals  as  showing  the  incidents  of  each  day,  minuted 
down  in  a  dry,  unambitious  style,  bearing  the  clear  impress  of  truth."  Rogers  also  de- 
scribes the  interview  with  Pontiac  in  his  Concise  Account  of  North  America,  Lx)nd.,  1765. 
Cf.  Aspinwall  Papers  {Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  xxxix.  362)  for  Croghan's  journal*  and 
{/bit/.,  pp.  357,  387)  for  letters  on  the  surrender  of  Detroit.* 

Later  Lieutenant  Brehm  was  sent  as  a  scout  from  Montreal  to  Lake  Huron,  thence  to 
Fort  Pitt,  and  his  report  to  Amherst,  dated  Feb.  23,  1761,  is  in  the  N.  E.  Hist,  and 
Geneal.  Reg.,  1883,  p.  22. 

Philippe  Aubert  de  Gasp^,  in  Les  Anciens  Canadiens  (i863X  attempts,  as  he  says,  to 
portray  the  misfortunes  which  the  conques't  brought  on  the  greater  portion  of  the  Cana- 
dian noblesse.^  There  is  a  sad  story  of  the  shipwreck  on  Cape  Breton  of  the  Auguste," 
which  in  1761  was  bearing  a  company  of  these  expatriated  Canadians  to  France,  and  one 
of  them,  .M.  de  la  Come  Saint- Luc,  has  left  a  Journal  du  JVau/rage  de  P Auguste,  which 
has  been  printed  in  Quebec* 

The  trials  of  Bigot  and  the  others  in  Paris  elicited  a  large  amount  of  details  respecting 
the  enormities  which  had  characterized  the  commissary  affairs  of  Canada  during  the  war. 
Cf.  "Observations  on  certain  peculations  in  New  France,"  in  N.  V.  Col.  Docs.,  x.  11291 
There  is  in  Harvard  College  library  a  series  of  the  printed  reports  and  judgments  in  the 
matter.' 


*  The  success  of  the  campaign  made  Amherst 
a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  his  investiture  with 
the  insignia  took  place  at  Staten  Island  in  Oct., 
I761,  and  is  described  in  the  Afag.  of  Amer.  Hist., 
ii.  502. 

Charles  Carroll  (Journal  to  Canada,  ed.  1876, 
p.  86)  seems  to  give  it  as  a  belief  current  in  his 
time  (1776)  that  Amherst  took  the  route  by  Os- 
wego and  the  St.  Lawrence  because  he  feared 
being  foiled  by  obstructions  at  Isle-aux-Noix. 
The  correspondence  of  Amherst  and  the  Nova 
Scotia  authorities  is  noted  in  T.  B.  .Akins's  List 
of  AfS.  Docs,  in  the  gtrt'ernment  offices  at  Halifax 
(1SS6),  p.  12. 

^  Amherst's  order  to  Rogers  is  in  Lanman's 
Michigan,  p.  85.  Rogers  made  a  detour  from 
Presqu'isle  to  Fort  Pitt  to  deliver  orders  to 
Monckton. 

'  Cf.  Rupp's  Early  Penna.,  p.  50. 

*  ( 'f .  also  Blanchard's  Discffi'ery  and  Conquests 
cf  the  Xorthiveit,  ch.  vi. 

*  Cf.  Lemoinc,  .Maple  Leaves,  new  scr.,  79. 

*  Lemoinc,  p.  115.  .See  also  Les  Aneiens  Ca- 
nadiens,  ii.  p.  5. 

"  Moreau's  Pnneipales  requites  du  Procureur- 
Central  en  la  commission  itablie  dans  Faffaire  du 
Canada  [1763]. 

Memoire  pour  le  Marquis  de  Vatidreuil,  ci-de- 
vant Goui'erneur  et  Lieut enant-GMrcU  de  la  Nou- 
velle  France,  Paris,  1763. 

Memoire  pour  Messire  Francois  Bigot  .  .  .  ae- 
eusS,  contre  Monsieur  le  Procureur-Gfnfral  .  .  . 
contcnant  Phistoire  de  radministration  du  Sieur 
Bigot,  Paris.  1763,  2  vols.    This  is  signed  by 


Dupont  and  others,  with  a  "  Suite  de  la  seconde 
Partic,"  "  contcnant  la  discussion  et  le  detail  des 
chefs  d'accusation." 

Memoire  pour  Michel-Jean-Hugues  Pean  contre 
M.  'e  Procureur-Genh-al  accusateur,  Paris,  1763. 

Rfponse  du  Sieur  Breard,  ci-devant  contrNeur 
de  la  marine  h  Quihec,  aux  mfmoires  de  M.  Bigot 
et  du  Sieur  Pean  [par  Closj,  Paris,  1763. 

Mhnoire  pour  D.  de  Joncaire  Chabert,  ci-devant 
commandant  au  pepit  Fort  de  Niagara,  ccmtre  M. 
le  Proeureur-Giniral  [par  Clos],  in  three  parts. 

Mhnoire  pour  le  Sieur  de  la  Bonrdonnais  and 
supplement. 

Memoire  pour  le  Sieur  Duverger  de  Siint  Blin, 
lieutenant  d'enfantrie  dans  les  troupes  itant  ei- 
devant  en  Canada,  contre  M.  le  Procureur-GhU- 
ral.  Paris,  1763. 

Mimoire  pour  [Charles  Deschamps]  le  Sieur 
de  Boishebert  ci-devant  commandant  h  rAcadie 
[par  Clos]. 

M/moire  du  Sieur  [Jcan-Baptistc]  Martel  [de 
Saint-.\ntoincl  dans  P affiiire  du  Canada,  1763. 

Jean-Baptistc-Jacques-Elie  de  Beaumont's  Ob- 
servations sur  les  profits  pretendus  indHment  fails 
par  la  SociM  Lemoine  des  Pins,  1763. 

SufHct  de  Berville's  Jugement  rendu  souve- 
rainement  et  en  dernier  ressort  dans  Paffaire  du 
Canada  du  lo  Decembre,  1763,  [contre  Bigot, 
etc.],  Paris,  1763. 

Some  of  these  are  mentioned  in  Stevens'  BitL 
Geographica,  nos.  546-551. 

On  Bigot,  cf.  Lemoine.  "  Sur  les  dernitres  an- 
nees  dc  la  domination  franchise  en  Canada,"  ii 
Revue  Can,tdienne,  1866,  p.  165. 
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Mr.  Parkman  has  published  in  The  Nation 
(Apr.  15,  1SS6)  an  account  of  a  MS.  lately  ac- 
quired by  the  national  library  at  Paris,  Voyagt 
au  Canada  dans  It  Nord  dt  C Amirique  Seftcntrio- 
naU  fait  dfpuis  Can  1 75 1  <}  1761  par  T.  C.  B., 
who  participated  in  some  of  the  battles  of  the 
war  ;  but  the  account  seems  to  add  little  of  con- 


sequence to  existing  knowledge,  having  been 
written  (as  he  says,  from  notes)  thirty  or  forty 
years  after  his  return.  It  shows,  however,  how 
the  army  store-keepers  of  the  French  made  large 
fortunes  and  lost  them  in  the  depreciation  of  the 
Canadian  paper  money. 


NOTES. 


A.  Intercolonial  Congresses  and  Plans 
OF  Union.  —  The  confederacy  which  had  been 
formed  among  the  New  England  colonics  in 
1643  lasted,  with  more  or  less  effect,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  colonial  charter  of  Massa- 
chusetts.* As  early  as  16S2  Culpepper,  of  Vir- 
ginia, had  proposed  that  no  colony  should  make 
war  without  the  concurrence  of  Virginia,  and 
Nicholson,  eight  or  ten  years  later,  had  advo- 
cated a  federation.  In  1684  there  had  been  a 
convention  at  .\Ibany,  at  which  representatives 
of  Mass.ichusctts,  New  York,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia  had  met  Hie  sachems  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions.* In  1693  Governor  Fletcher,  by  order  of 
the  king,  h.id  called  at  New  York  a  meeting  of 
commissioners  of  the  colonies,  which  proved 
abortive.  Those  who  came  would  not  act,  be- 
cause others  did  not  come.  In  1694  commission- 
ers met  at  Albany  to  frame  a  treaty  with  the 
Five  Nations,  and  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  and  New  Jersey  were  represented. 
A  journal  of  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  who  accom- 
panied the  M.issachusetts  delegates,  is  printed 
in  the  Afass.  Hist.  Collections,  xxxi.  102.  This 
journal  was  used  by  Holmes  in  his  Atner.  An- 
nals, 2d  cd.,  i.  p.  451. 

Such  were  the  practical  efforts  at  consolidat- 
ing power  for  the  common  defence,  which  the 
colonics  had  taken  part  in  up  to  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  We  now  begin  to  cncoun- 
»er  various  theoretical  plans  for  more  permanent 
anions.  In  160S  William  Pcnn  devised  a  scheme 
which  is  printed  in  the  New  Yori  Colonial  Doc- 
umcnts,  iv.  296.  In  the  same  year  Charles 
Davcnant  prepared  a  plan  which  is  found  in 


Davenant's  Political  and  Commercial  Works,  vol. 
ii.  p.  11.^  In  1701  we  find  a  plan,  by  a  Virgin- 
ian, set  forth  in  an  Essay  upon  the  government 
of  the  English  plantations ; '  and  one  of  the 
same  year  (May  13,  1701)  by  Robert  Livingston, 
suggesting  three  different  unions,  is  noted  in  the 
N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  iv.  874. 

In  1709  another  temporary  emergency  revived 
the  subject.  Colonel  Vetch  convened  the  gov- 
ernors of  New  PIngland  at  New  London  (Oct. 
14)  for  a  concert  of  action  in  a  proposed  expedi- 
tion against  Canada,  but  the  failure  of  the  fleet 
to  arrive  from  England  cut  short  all  effort.' 
Again  in  17 11  (June  21)  the  governors  of  New 
England  assembled  at  the  same  place,  to  deter- 
mine the  quotas  of  their  respective  colonies  for 
the  Canada  expedition,  planned  by  Nicholson  ; 
and  later  in  the  year,  the  same  New  England 
governments  invited  New  York  to  another  con- 
ference, but  it  came  to  naught. 

In  1721  there  was  a  plan  to  place  a  captain- 
general  over  the  colonies.  (Cf.  a  Representation 
of  the  Lords  of  Trade  to  the  King,  iVi  N.  Y.  Col. 
Docs.,  v.  p.  591.) 

On  Sept.  10, 1722,  .Albany  was  the  scene  of  an- 
other congress,  at  which  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  joined  to  renew  a  league  with  the  Five  Na- 
tions ;  and  a  few  days  later  (Sept.  14),  Virginia 
having  joined  them,  they  renewed  the  confer- 
ence.   (Cf.  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  V.  567.) 

The  same  year,  1722,  Daniel  Coxe,"  in  his 
Carolana,  offered  another  theory  of  union. 

In  June,  1744,  George  Clinton,  of  New  York, 
submitted  to  a  convocation  of  deputies  from  Mas- 
sachusetts a  plan  of  union  something  like  the 


«  See  Vol.  TIL,  Index. 

*  Frothinghani,  Rise  of  the  Republic,  p.  S/i.  Bancroft  makes  a  brief  suoimary  of  movements  towards 
union  in  the  opening  chapter  of  vol.  viii.  of  his  final  revision. 

»  Cf.  also  Rite  of  the  Republic,  p.  ill. 

*  Cf.  Rise  of  the  Republic,  p.  in. 

*  Rise  of  the  Republic,  p.  1 1 2. 

*  Hist.  Mag.,  iii.  12^. 

7  Cf.,  on  Coxe.  G.  M.  Hills'  Hist,  of  'he  Church  in  Burlington,  N.f.  (ad  ed.),  where  there  is  a  portrait  of 
Coxe. 
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early  New  England  confederacy.  The  Six  Na- 
tions sent  their  sachems. 

On  July  23, 1748,  there  was  another  conference 
for  mutual  support  at  Albany,  at  which  the  Six 
Nations  met  the  deputies  of  New  York  and  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

In  175 1,  Clinton,  of  New  York,  invited  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  colonies  from  New  Ham|> 
shire  to  South  Carolina  to  meet  the  Six  Nations 
for  compacting  a  league.  The  journal  of  the 
commissioners  is  in  the  Mass.  Anhh/fs,  xxxviii. 
i6o.> 

In  1 751,  Archibald  Kennedy,  in  his  tract  77te 
importance  of  gaining  and  presennng  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Indians  to  the  British  interest  consid- 
ered, N.  Y.,  1751,  and  London,  1752  (Carter- 
Brown,  iii.  955,  975),  developed  a  plan  of  his 
own.* 

In  1752  Governor  Dinwiddle  advocated  dis- 
tinct northern  and  southern  confederacies. 

In  June,  1754,  the  most  important  of  all  these 
congresses  convened  at  Albany,*  under  an  order 
from  the  home  government.  The  chief  insti- 
gator of  a  union  was  .Shirley,*  and  the  most  im- 
portant personage  in  the  congress  was  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  fram- 
ing the  plan  finally  adopted,  though  it  failed  in 
the  end  of  the  royal  sanction  as  too  subversive 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  while  it  lost  the  sup- 
port of  the  several  assemblies  in  the  colonies 
because  too  careful  of  the  same  prerogative. 
Franklin  himself  later  thought  it  must  have  hit 


a  happy  and  practicable  mean,  from  this  diver- 
sity of  view  in  the  crown  and  in  the  subject. 

This  plan,  aa  it  originally  lay  in  Franklin's 
mind,  is  embodied  in  his  "Short  Hints  towards 
a  Scheme  for  uniting  the  Northern  Colonics," 
which  is  printed  in  Franklin's  Worksf'  This 
draft  Franklin  submitted  to  James  Alexander 
and  Cadwalladcr  Colden,  and  their  comments 
arc  given  in  Ibid.,  pp.  28,  30,  as  well  as  Frank- 
lin's own  incomplete  paper  (p.  32)  in  explanation. 

It  was  Franklin's  plan,  amended  a  little,  which 
finally  met  with  the  approval  of  all  the  commis- 
sioners except  those  from  Connecticut. 

This  final  plan  is  printed,  accompanied  by 
"  reasons  and  motives  for  each  article,"  in 
Sparks's  ed.  of  Franklin's  IVorks,  i.  36.* 

An  original  MS  journal  of  the  congress  is 
noted  in  the  Carter-Brawn  Catalogue,  iii.  no. 
1,067.  The  proceedings  have  been  printed  in 
O'Callaghan's  Doc.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  ii.  545 ;  in  the 
N.  y.  Col.  Docs.,  vi.  853 ;  in  Pennsylvania  Cd. 
Records,  vi.  57  ;  and  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Col- 
lections, XXV.  p.  5,  but  this  last  lacks  the  last  day's 
proceedings.  Cf.  rough  drafts  of  plans  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Coll.,  vii.  203,  and  Penna.  Archives,  ii.  197  ; 
also  see  Penna.  Col.  Rec.,  v.  30-97.  There  are 
some  contemporary  extracts  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  congress  of  1754  in  a  volume  of  Let- 
ters and  Papers,  i\.  (1721-1760),  in  Mass.  HisL 
Soc.  Library. 

\Ve  have  four  accounts  of  the  congress  from 
those  who  were  members.' 


1  No  attempt  is  made  to  enumerate  all  the  conferences  with  the  Indians  in  which  several  colonies  joined. 
They  often  resulted  in  records  or  treaties,  of  which  many  are  given  in  the  Brinley  Catalogue  (voL  iiL  na  5,486, 
etc.).  Records  of  many  such  will  also  be  found  in  the  Y.  Col.  Docs,  and  in  Penna.  Archives.  Cf.  Stone's 
Sir  William  Johnson.    See  chapters  ii.  and  viii.  of  the  present  volume. 

2  Rise  of  the  Republic,  1 16.  Cf.  also  Kennedy's  Serious  Considerations  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Affairs 
of  the  Northern  Colonies,  New  Vork,  1754.  James  Maury  was  writing  about  this  time:  "It  is  our  common 
misfortune  tliat  there  is  no  mutual  dependence,  no  close  connection  between  these  several  colonies :  they  are 
quite  disunited  by  separate  views  and  distinct  interests,  and  like  a  bold  and  rapid  river,  which,  though  resist- 
less when  included  in  one  channel,  is  yet  easily  resistible  when  subdivided  into  several  inferior  streams  '* 
Maury's  (Huguenot  Family,  382.)  In  March,  1754,  Shirley  urged  a  union  upon  the  governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire.   (^V.  H.  Prov.  Papers,  vi.  279.) 

•  The  commissions  of  the  deputies  are  printed  in  Penna.  Archives,  U.  137,  etc 

*  Cf.  Shirley  to  Gov.  Wentworth,  in  N.  H.  Prov.  Papers,  vi.  279. 

»  Sparks's  cd.,  iii.  26.  The  "  Short  Hints,"  with  Alexanders  and  Colden's  notes,  are  preserved  in  a  MS 
in  the  N.  V.  Hist  Soc.  Librar)' ;  and  from  this  paper  they  were  first  printed  in  Sedgwick's  Life  of  William 
Livingston,  Appendix.    A  MS.  in  Colden's  handwriting  is  among  the  Sparks  MSS.  (no.  xxxix.). 

*  It  can  also  be  found  in  Penna.  Col.  Rec,  vi.  10; ;  A''.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  vi  889 ;  Minot's  Massachusetts,  L 
191;  puwnall's  Administration  of  the  Colonies,  17^8,  app.  iv. ;  Trumbull's  Connecticut,  app.  L;  Halibux^ 
ton's  Rule  and  Misrule  of  the  English  in  America,  p.  253,  —  not  to  name  other  places. 

There  is  a  MS.  copy  among  the  Shelbume  Papers,  as  shown  in  the  Hist.  MSS.  Commission's  Report,  no.  \. 

P-  55- 

•  The  first  of  these  is  by  Franklin,  in  his  Autobiography.  It  will  be  found  in  Sparks's  ed.,  p.  176,  and  in 
Bigelow's  edition,  p.  295.  Cf.  also  Bigclow's  Life  of  Franklin,  written  by  himself,  i.  308,  and  Parton's 
Life  of  Franklin,  i  337. 

The  second  is  that  by  Thomas  Hutchinson,  contained  in  his  Hist,  of  Mass.  Bay  (iii.  p.  ao). 

The  third  is  William  Smith's,  in  his  History  of  New  York  (cd.  of  1830),  ii.  p.  180,  etc. 

The  fourth  is  in  Stephen  Hopkins's true  representation  of  the  plan  formed  at  Albany  [in  1754], /ar 
uniting  all  the  British  northern  colonies,  in  order  to  their  common  safety  and  defence.  It  is  dated  at  Prow 
•dcncc,  .Mar.  29,  17$$.    (Carter-Brown,  iii.  1,063.)    It  was  included  in  1S80  as  na  9,  with  introduction  and 
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Pownall  read  (July  11, 1754)  at  the  congress 
a  paper  embradi^  "  Conaidentiona  towards  a 

general  plan  of  measures  for  the  colonies," 
which  is  printed  in  N.  Y.  Ctl.  Docs^  vi  89^  and 
in  IPmma,  Arekivest  ad  aer^  vi  197. 

At  the  same  time  WilUam  Johnson  brought 
torward  a  paper  suggesting  "  Measures  neces* 
aary  to  be  taken  with  the  Six  Nationa  for  de. 
{eating  the  designs  of  the  French."  It  is  printed 
in  N.  Y.  Col.  D«ct^  vi.  897 ;  Pama.  AreJUtut^  2d 
scr^  vi.  203. 

Shirley  (Oct.  21,  1754)  wrote  to  Morrtak  of 
Pennsylvania,  urging  him  to  press  acquiescence 
in  the  plan  oi  union.  (Fetma.  ArtkivUf  ii. 
i5i.) 

Shirley's  own  Commentf>  on  the  Albany  plan 
are  found  in  bis  letter,  dated  Boston,  Dec  24, 
t754«  and  lUrected  to  Sir  Thoa.  Robinson,  which 
is  printed  in  the  Penna.  Archives,  2d  scr.,  vi.  213, 
and  in  N.  Y.  CU,  Dtct^  vi.  93a  During  tiiis 
Deoembtfr  Franklin  was  In  Boston,  and  Shirl^ 
showed  to  him  the  ])lati.  which  the  government 
had  proposed,  louking  to  taxing  the  colonies  for 
the  expense  of  maintaining  the  proposed  union. 
Franklin  met  the  scfaeBae  with  same  letters*  after- 
wards brought  into  prominence  when  taxation 
without  representation  was  practically  enforced. 
Tbeae  Franklin  lettera  were  printed  in  a  London 
periodical  in  1766,  and  again  in  Alm<m''5  Rcm,-m- 
tranter  in  177&  Tbey  can  best  be  found  in 
Sparks's  ed.  of  FratUduCt  W«rha^  vol.  iii.  p.  56.> 

Livingston's  references  to  the  conjjrcss  are  in 
his  Review  of  Hilary  Optraium  {AIms.  Uitt. 
&K.  CW/.,  vii.  76,  77 ). 

A  list  of  the  delegates  to  the  congress  is  given 
in  Franhlhi's  Works,  iii.  2S,  in  Foster's  SUpktn 
Hopkins,  ii.  226,  and  elsewhere. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  on  the  part 
of  Rhode  T«;land  is  printed  in  the  K.  /.  Col.  Ree^ 
ords,  V.  393.  The  report  of  the  commissioners 
of  Connecticut,  with  the  reasons  for  rejectiiv  the 
plan  of  the  congress,  is  in  Mus,  HisL  Sac,  Cali^ 
vii.  207,  2ia 

Thoe  is  nrach  about  the  congress  in  the  Dm, 


Hist.  New  York,  i.  553-54;  545.  5^  570-7*. 
539-9>>te5, 611-15, 67s. 

Of  the  later  accounts,  that  given  by  Richard 
Frotbingham  in  liis  Rise  of  the  Republic  is  the 
most  extensive  and  most  satisfactory.* 

.After  the  Albany  plan  had  been  tcjVcted  by 
tiie  Massachusetts  assembly,  another  plan,  the 
MS.  of  wliich  In  Hutchinson's  hand  exists  in  the 
Mass,  Archives,  vi.  171,*  was  brought  forward  m 
the  legislature.  It  was  intended  to  include  all 
the  colonies  except  Nova  Scutia  and  Georgia. 
It  failed  of  acceptance.  It  is  printed  in  the  ap- 
pend *x  f  f  Frolhingham's  Rise  of  the  Republic. 

Puwnail  suggested,  in  liis  Administration  of 
the  Cdmktt  a  plan  for  estabtbliing  barrier  colo- 

nies  bcvond  the  Alleghanies,  settling  them  with 
a  population  inured  to  danger,  so  that  they 
could  serve  as  protectors  of  the  older  colonies, 
in  averting  the  enemy's  attacks.  Franklin  -harcd 
bis  views  in  this  respect.  (Cf.  Franklin's  Works, 
iiL  69^  and  also  PemmsyhHmks  Arekives,  ii.  301, 
vl  197.) 

Among  the  .Shelbume  Papers  {Hist.  MSS. 
Commissioners*  Report,  no.  5,  p.  218)  is  a  paper 
dated  at  Whitehall,  Oct.  29,  1754,  commenting 
upon  the  .Mhanv  corgTe«is,  and  called  "A  Rep- 
resentation *  to  the  King  of  the  State  of  the 
Colonies,**  and  "A  Flan  for  the  Union  of  the 
Colonies,"  signed  August  9,  1754,  by  Halifax 
and  others.'  This  was  the  plan  lUready  referred 
to,  presented  by  the  ministry  in  lieu  ctf  the  one 

proposed  at  Albany,  which  had  been  denied. 
Bancroft  {United  States,  orig.  cd.,  iv.  166}  calls 
it  "despotic,  complicated,  and  impracticable.** 
It  is  named  in  the  draft  printed  in  the  AHew 
Jersey  Anhives,  1st  ser.,  viii.,  Part  2d,  p.  l,  as  a 
"  Plan  by  the  Lords  of  Trade  of  general  concert 
and  mutual  defence  to  he  enterad  into  by  the 
colonies  in  America." 

In  the  interval  before  it  became  a  serious 
question  of  combining  against  the  mother  coun- 
try, two  other  plans  for  union  were  urged 
John  Mitchell  (Contest  in  America)  in  1757  pro- 
posed triple  confederacies,  and  in  1760  a  plan 


,  by  S.  S.  Rider,  hi  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Tracts.  Cf.  VVillum  E.  Foster's  "  Stotesnianship  of  the 
ABmov  Confess  **  ni  Us  Stephen  Hopkins  (j?.  /.  HUi.  Tracts),  i.  p.  155,  and  Us  fvamlMrttm  of  current 
errors  regarding  the  congress  ^  pi  149).  Tfais  SMDunt  hy  H<q)ldns  is  the  amplest  of  die  eontempotaiy 
narxativca  which  we  have. 

t  Cf.  John  Adams'  Nman^us  in  Ms  Wttks,  iv.  19 ;  P^ffton*s  Frentkttn,  L  340 ;  John  Ahaon's  Biog.,  Lit., 
taidPoHt.  .-Xnecdoies  (London,  1797),  vol.  ii. 

*  This  sub)ect.  however,  is  examined  with  (jrcatcr  or  less  fulness  —  not  mentioning  works  already  referred 
to — in  William  Puheney's  Thou<:hts  on  the  f'resent  state  of  afairs  with  America  (4th  ed.,  London,  1778); 
Chalmers'  Re-.'olt  0/  the  Am<-rr  iin  '  VwiVt,  ii.  271;  Trumbuirs  Cflnnecticut,  ii.  355-571  54 *-44 »  Belknap's 
New  Hamf'shire,  iL  2S4  ;  Minot's  .\fitss(tchusetts,  i.  18S-198  ;  Sparks's  edition  of  Franklin,ViL  p.  22  \  Pit- 
kin's Chil  and  Political  Hist,  of  the  U.  States,  i.  143;  Rancroft's  United  States  (final  revision),  ii.  3S5, 
3S9;  Barry's  MassaihMSCtts,n.  tj*  (with  references):  Palfrey's  Compendious  Hist.  New  Ent^land,  iv.  200; 
Weise's  Hist,  of  Albany,  p.  313;  Stone'*  .«^'V  If"  /,;w  /  hw  :n.  i  cti  14;  MunScU'S  Anmols  of  Albimf^ 
vol.  iii.,  2d  cd.  (1S71);  Greene's  Hist.  I  'ieU'  Amer.  A'rtWM/iaM  (lecture  iii.). 

*  Another  MS.  is  in  the  Trumbull  MSS.,  i.  97. 

*  It  is  printrrl  in  Y.  €■>/.  Dihs.,  vi.  917  ;  Penna.  Archives.  2d  ser.,  vi.  206. 
^  It  is  printed  in  A'.  Y.  Col.  Ui/cs.,  vi.  903;  Penna.  Archives,  2d  »cr.,  vi.  206. 
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was  brought  forward  by  Samuel  Johnson.  (iV.  K. 
Col.  Docs.,  vii.  438.) 

B.  Cartography  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
ANi>  the  Lakes  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. —  Various  extensive  maps  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  were  made  in  the  eighteenth  centur)'. 
Chief  among  them  may  be  named  the  follow- 
ing:— 

There  is  noted  in  the  Catal.  of  the  Lib.  of  Par- 
liament (Toronto,  1858,  p.  1619,  no.  65)  a  MS. 
map  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  below  Montreal 
to  Lake  Erie,  which  is  called  "  excellent  i  con- 
suiter,"  and  dated  1728. 

Popple's,  in  1730,  of  which  a  reduction  is 
given  in  Cassell's  United  States,  i.  420. 

A  "  Carte  des  lacs  du  Canada,  par  N.  Bellin, 
1744,"  is  in  Charlevoix,  iii.  276. 

A  map  of  Lake  Ontario  by  Labrogucrie  (1757) 
is  noted  in  the  Catcl.  of  the  King's  Maps  (Brit. 
Mus.),  ii.  112. 

General  Amherst  caused  sectional  maps  to  be 
made  by  Captain  Holland  and  others,  which  arc 
noted  in  the  Catal.  of  the  Kin^s  Maps  (Brit. 
Mus.),  i.  608. 

Subsequent  to  the  conquest  of  1760,  General 
Murray  directed  Montresor  to  make  a  map  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  from  Montreal  to  St.  Bamaby 
Island.  This  is  preserx'cd.  ( Trans.  Lit.  and 
Hist.  Soc.  of  Quebec,  1872-73,  p.  99.) 

Maps  in  Bellin's  Petit  Atlas  Maritime,  1764 
(nos.  4  to  8). 

Jeffcrys*  map  of  the  river  from  Quebec  down, 
added  to  a  section  above  Quebec,  based  on  D'An- 
ville's  map  of  1755,  Jcfferys'  Gen.  Topog.  of 
North  America,  etc.,  1768,  nos.  16,  17. 

The  edition  of  1775  is  called  An  exact  Chart 
of  the  River  St.  Lawrence  from  Fort  Frontenac 
to  Anticosti  [and  Part  of  the  Western  Coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Litwrcnce),  shcrwing  the  Soundings, 
Rocks,  and  Shoals,  with  all  necessary  instructions 
for  navigating  the  River,  with  Views  of  the  Land, 
etc.,  by  T.  Jeffcrys.  It  measures  24X37  inches, 
and  has  particular  Charts  of  the  Seven  Islands; 
St.  Nicholas,  or  EnKlish  Harbor;  the  Road  of 
Tadoussac;  Traverse,  or  Pxssage  from  Cape 
Torment. 

A  map  engraved  by  T.  Kitchin,  in  Mantc's 


Hist,  of  the  Late  War,  London,  1772,  p.  30,  shows 
the  river  from  Lake  Ontario  to  its  mouth,  dediv 
ing  on  the  lake  the  positions  of  Forts  Niagara. 
Oswego,  and  Frontenac  ;  and  (p.  333)  is  one 
giving  the  course  of  the  river  below  Montreal. 

In  the  Atlantic  Neptune  of  Des  Barres,  1781, 
Part  ii.  no.  i,  is  the  St.  Lawrence  in  three  sheets, 
from  Quebec  to  the  gulf;  Part  ii.,  no.  16,  has  the 
same  extent,  on  a  larger  scale,  in  four  sheets; 
Part  ii..  Additional  Charts,  no.  8,  gives  the  river 
from  the  Chaudiere  to  Lake  St.  Francis,  in  six 
sheets,  as  surveyed  by  Samuel  Holland. 

Moll  made  a  survey  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  I-aw- 
rence  in  1729.  The  most  elaborate  map  is  that 
of  Jefferys  (1775),  which  measures  20X24  inches, 
and  is  called  Chart  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
composed  from  a  great  number  of  Actual  Surveys 
and  other  Materials,  regulated  and  conructed  by 
Astronomical  Observations. 

There  is  a  chart  of  Chaleur  Bay  in  the  North 
American  Pilot  (1760),  nos.  14,  15;  and  of  the 
Saguenay  River,  by  X.  Bellin,  in  Charlevoix, 
iii.  64. 

C.  The  Peace  of  1763. — The  events  in  Eu- 
rope which  led  to  the  downfall  of  Pitt  and  to 
the  negotiations  for  peace  are  best  portrayed 
among  American  historians  in  Parkman  >  and 
Bancroft." 

The  leading  English  historians  (.Stanhope, 
etc.)  can  be  supplemented  by  the  Bedford  Cor- 
respondence, vol.  iii.  Various  claims  and  conces- 
sions, made  respectively  by  the  English  and 
French  governments,  are  printed  from  the  offi- 
cial records  in  Mills'  Boundaries  of  Ontario 
(App.,  p.  209,  etc.).  Sec  also  the  Afhnoire  his- 
torique  sur  la  n,.'gociation  de  la  France  et  de  CAn- 
gleterre  depuis  le  26  Mars,  1 76 1,  jusqWau  20  sefh 
tembre  de  la  mime  annie,  avec  les  piices  justifica- 
lives,  Paris,  1761.' 

As  soon  as  Quebec  had  surrendered  there 
grew  a  party  in  England  who  put  Canada  as  a 
light  weight  in  the  scales,  in  comparison  with 
Guadaloupc.  in  balancing  the  territorial  clainr.> 
to  be  .settled  in  defining  the  terms  of  a  peace- 
The  controversy  which  followed  produced  ru 
merous  pamphlets,  some  of  which  may  be  men- 
tioned.* 


i  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  ii.  383,  etc 

*  Orifj.  cd.,  iv.  ch.  17;  and  final  revision,  iL 

*  There  was  an  English  version  issued  in  London  the  same  year.  Carter-Brown,  iii.  nos.  1,294-9;.  Th* 
tract  is  known  to  be  the  production  of  Jean  Franjois  Bastidc.  Both  editions  are  in  Harvard  College  library 
(4376.34  and  35]. 

*  Considerations  on  the  importance  of  Canada  .  ,  .  addressed  to  Pitt,  London,  1759.    (Harv.  CoU.  lib. 

The  superior  gain  to  Great  Britain  from  the  retention,  not  of  Canada,  but  of  the  sugar  and  other  West 

/ndia  islands,  is  expressed  in  a  Letter  to  a  Great  M  r  on  the  prospect  of  peace,  wherein  the  demolition 

tf  the  fortifcations  of  Louisbourg  is  shewn  to  be  absurd,  the  importance  of  Canada  fully  refuted,  th* 
f  refer  barrier  pointed  out  in  North  America,  etc.,  London,  1761.    (Carter-Brown,  iii.  1,299.) 

Examination  of  the  Commercial  Principles  of  the  late  Negotiation,  etc.,  London.  176a.  (Two  editions 
Carter-Drown,  iii.  no.  1,321.) 
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The  surrender  of  Canada  was  insisted  upon 
in  1 760  in  a  Lttter  addressed  to  two  grtat  mm  Mi 

the  prospect  of  peaa,  and  on  tfu  terms  necessary 
to  i>e  iMJtsttd  upon  in  th*  Hegottati<m  (Londuu) ; 
and  tKe  arguments  were  largdj  anstained  in 
William  Burke's  Kevtarks  on  the  Letter  aJdrtsseJ 
to  two  great  men  (London,  1760 J,  both  ot  which 
pamphlets  passed  to  later  editions.* 

Franklin,  then  in  Lonc^on,  com{>!imcnfcd  the 
writers  of  these  tracts  on  the  unu&ual  "  decency 
and  politeness  **  which  they  exhibited  amid  the 
party  rancor  of  the  time.  This  was  ir  a  vo« 
luminous  tract,  which  he  then  issued,  called  /»• 
ttrest  oj  Great  Britain  emsideral  mtk  ngard  to 
her  colonies  mid  //..  acquisitUm  of  Canada  and 
Cuadiiiiip,-,  London,  ijijo-  Ii'  tliis  he  repelled 
the  intint^itiun  that  there  wa^  any  dispoiitioii 
on  the  part  of  the  Americana  to  combine  to 
throw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  crown,  thotigh 
such  views  were  nut  wholly  unrife  in  England 
or  in  the  colonies.*  He  also  advocated,  in  a  way 
that  Burke  called  "the  ablest,  the  ni<jst  ir.^^.n- 
ious,  the  mcwt  dexterous  on  that  side,"  for  the 
rt'wHtion  of  Canada,  insisting  that  peace  in 
North  Amf  'ica,  if  i  'in  Europe,  could  only  be 
made  secure     British  occupancy  of  ttiat  region.* 


The  preliminaries  uf  peace  having  been  agreed 
upon  in  Novembeff  I76Stand  laid  before  Par* 
1  lament,  the  discussion  was  revived.*  The  rati- 
fication, however,  came  iu  due  course,'  and  the 
royal  proclamation  was  made  Oct  7, 1763.^ 

D.  TuK  Gene&al  Contemporary  Sources 
OF  TUB  Was,  1754-1760.  —During  the  war  and 

immediately  following  it,  there  were  a  number 
of  English  reviews  of  its  progress  and  estimates 
of  its  effectSf  which  eidier  reflect  the  cumnt 
opinions  or  give  oontemponry  record  of  its 
events. 

Such  are  the  following:— 

John  Mitchell's  CMititl  in  Amenta  iilwem 
Grciit  Britain  and  France,  unth  its  consequences 
and  importanUf  London,  1757.*  It  was  pub» 
lished  as  by  "an  impartial  hand." 

W.  H.  Dilworth's  History  of  the  present  Wat 
to  the  conciuston  0/  the  year  I759»  London, 
t76o.» 

Peter  Williamson's  Br!,f  account  of  the  War 
in  North  America^  (ontaining  ttverai  very  rt' 
wutrkable  patfHetdart  rthdiot  to  the  naiiiraldU' 

positions,  teJtpers,  and  itn  lmaliiins  of  tko  Ht^th 

isAed  savaget,  nof  taien  nUKt  of  in  eu^  oUUr  hit' 


Cvmpearathit  importona  ef  our  aequtsktom*  from  Pronto  in  Amerita,  wUk  rammrht  on  a  pamphUt^ 

inlittid  An  Examination  of  (hr  Co»tmcr\iaI  Printifles  of  the  late  NcgotiationiM  176I1  London,  Vjfiitt 
There  wa&  a  aeoond  edition  the  same  year.   (Carter-Drown,  iii>  nus.  1,317-18.) 

Burke  was  hdd  to  be  flie  aoflior  of  a  tract,  C^pmratm  hmportane*  «f  tho  eonmordai  principles  of  tho 
lait  negotiation  between  Groat  Britain  and  Prettut  in  1761,  in  which  the  system  of  that  negotiation  wUh 
r0gord  to  our  toionios  and  commorco  is  oontidorodf  London,  176a.  (Carter>Biown,  lit.  no.  I1319.) 

1  Carter>Bro«m,  iii.  1,263-1,366.  The  two  great  men  woe  Rtt  and  Newcastle.  The  Lotitr  was  reprinted  In 
Boston,  1760.  As  to  its  authorship,  Halkett  and  I^aini;  say  that  it  "  was  generally  attributed  to  William  Pulte- 
Mv.  Katl  of  Bath,  and  is  so  attributed  in  Lord  Stanhope's  History  of  England;  but  acconfing  to  Chalmers' 
Bt  igraphical  Dictionary  it  was  really  written  by  John  Douglas,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Salisbury."  Sabm  aays  that 
It  has  been  attributed  to  Junius.    Cf.  IJanCToft,  orii;  ed,  iv.  p.  364. 

2  Tfiere  utre  .■(rit-:r>n«!  \a  Dnhlin.  Rnvt'^n.  itmi  Fhiladdphia  the  sane  year.  (Carter-Brown, ill. nos.  i,a5t- 

55.    Cf.  Franklin's  1  orks,  .Sparks's  ed.,  iv.  p.  1.) 

*  Of.  Daaoofl^  odg^  ed.  iv.  pp.  369^  460.  After  the  surrender  of  Montreal  in  17^9,  rumors  were  CVSiy- 
wher?  -spread  that  the  English  would  now  new-mr.d.:l  the  c  jinnies,  dcni  itish  the  charten^and  reduce  all  to 
royal  govermnentt."  John  Adams,  preface  t<5  .  'ovanglus,  ed.  iSig,  in  iVorks,  iv.  6. 

*  Spstlts's  PranhSn,  L  p.  s$5 ;  Partm'is  Pranhi:n,  i  421.  It  is  also  held  Uiat  Planklin's  connection  irfth 
this  pamphlet  was  that  r  f  a  helper  of  KKli.ird  Tick<;nn.  Catal.  of  IVjrkr  rci(tti»<^  to  Prnnklin  in  the  Bosftn 
Pub.  Ubrary,  p.  8.  Lccky  (Engiand  in  the  Xl'HIth  Century,  iii.  ch.  12)  traces  the  controversy  over  the 
retention  «f  Canada.  Various  die  peace  are  noted  bi  die  Fifth  Ropotrt  of  tho  Hist,  MSS.  Commis- 
sifln  ns  heing  amoni^  the  Stnn)iirii<-  r.q.crs. 

«  Among  other  tracts  see  Appeal  to  Knowledge,  or  eaftdid  discussions  of  the  preliminaries  of  peaee  signed 
at  PontaineUean,  Noo.  y,  1769,  and  iaid  hefots  both  homsot  tf  ParliMnont,  London,  1763.  (Carter-Brown, 
iii.      )    *   Til.  r(  is  a  p.iper   1.       tr.  .iiv  in  Dublin  University  Mag.,  v  1.  1.  Cf.    Thi-  Tn-.^ty  of  Paris. 

1763,  and  the  Catholics  in  American  Colonies,"  by  D.  A.  O'SuUivan,  in  Amer.  Cath.  Quart.  Rev.,  x.  340 
(iMj). 

8  The  treaty  is  printed  in  the  Gent.  Mag.,  xxxiii.  1 21-126. 

7  It  is  given  in  the  Annual  Register  (1763) :  in  the  Gentleman's  Mageuine  (Oct..  1763,  p.  479),  with  a  map 
(p.  476)  defining  the  boundaries  of  the  acquired  provinces ;  in  Sparks's  Pranhlin,  iv.  374  ;  in  Hillfl'  Bounda- 
ries of  Ontario,  pp.  192-9S,  and  elsewhere.  Vi^x  other  m^ps  of  the  new  American  acquisitions,  see  the  Lon- 
don Maganne  (Feb.,  1763) ;  Kitchen's  map  of  the  Frorincc  of  Quebec,  in  IM.  (1764,  p.  496) ;  maps  ai  the 
Floridas,  bi  Cent.  Mag.  (i-'»3,  p.  552) ;  of  Looimns,  Ihid.  (1763,  p.  284),  and  London  Mag.  (1765.  June). 

>  Thomson,  BihUeg.  of  <Mw,  nOb  8j8;  Sabut,  xiL  4^693 ;  Harv.  Coll.  libk,  4J7S<a9 :  Kidi,  Bih,  Am.  Notn 
(after  1700},  p.  lai. 

*  Brinley,  I  sai. 
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i9ry^  Ediabiirgb,  1760,^ — a  book  ol  no  valve, 

except  as  incidcnully  illiistnting  the  danger*  of 
partisan  warfare. 

A  rtoiew  Mr.  Ptift  Admimitiratmit  stemd 
tditum,  with  alterations  and  additions,  London, 
1763.  This  particularly  concerns  that  nuiuster's 
policy  in  America. 

John  Dobson's  Chronological  Annals  of  the 
fVur  I  Apr.  2,  1755,  *o  the  signing  of  the  prelim- 
iiiarieii  ot  peace],  Oxford,  1763.' 

John  Entick's  Central  History  o/tke  hit  War 

.  ,  .  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
London,  1764, 5  vols.^  The  author  was  a  school- 
master and  maker  of  books.  Some  contempo- 
rary <  ritics  speak  diaparajzinglx  of  the  book.  It 
includes  nuraeroua  portraits  and  maps. 

History  of  the  tafe  War  from  1749  to  1763. 
Glasgow,  1765. 

J.  Wright's  CompieU  History  of  the  late  War, 
orAnnueJ  Register  of  Us  rise,  progr  ess,anJ  events 
im  Europe,  Asia,  AfrU*,  Mit  America.  Jllustrat- 
td  with  htads,  ftana^  andekarts,  London, 
1765.* 

Capt.  John  Knox^  Histerkal  JUmrtul  tfikt 

eamtaigits  in  .Vorfh  Amcri(-,i  for  the  years  1757, 
'7S^»  ^Th%<*»d  i'j(xi,containing  the  most  remeo'h- 
aUo  oeeurreiuts,  tko  orders  of  the  aiM^  and 
general  offutrs,  descriptions  of  the  country,  diaries 
of  the  weather,  manifestos,  the  French  orders  and 
dispositiw  for  tkt  defence  of  tks  ealot^  London, 
17691 1  vols* 

ne  beginning,  progress,  and  ^idmsion  ^Uu 
late  War,  London,  1770.* 

Thomas  Mantc's  History  tf  tke  late  War  in 
North  America,  including  the  campaign  of  1763 
and  1764  tvptimt  his  Mcy'esty's  Indian  enemies, 
London,  177s.  Mante  was  an  engineer  ofltoer 
in  the  service,  but  he  did  not  ."share  in  the  war 
till  the  last  year  of  iu'  The  book  has  eighteen 
large  maps  and  plates.  It  baa  been  praised  by 
Bancroft  and  Sparks. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  account«5  of  the  war, 
we  may  place  Major  Robert  Rogers's  Concise 
9ecottHt  of  North  America,  London,  17655  •  a 


description  of  the  country,  particularly  of  we  ai 

regard.s  tlic-  region  beyond  the  Allcghamea,  Willi 
accounts  of  the  Indians. 

The  best  contemporary  English  nondily  rec- 
ord before  1758  is  to  be  found  in  the  Centleman't 
Mag.,  but  occasional  references  should  be  made 
to  other  magazines.''  After  1738  the  monthly 
accounts  yield  in  value  to  the  yearly  Summary 
of  Dodslcy's  A>'-t.ti  ■■/  Register. 

Respecting  ihc  1- reach  territory  of  North 
America,  the  readiest  English  account  is  Thonaa 

Jcfferys'  Natural  and  Crt  i!  Htsiary  cf  the  Frenth 
Dominions  m  North  and  Houth  Amertea,  Lon- 
don, v^mJ^  Charlevoix  Is  largely  used  in  the 
conipilatioo  of  this  work,  without  admowledg* 
ment. 

Foremost  among  the  special  histories  of  the 

war,  which  were  oonleBporary  on  the  French 
side,  is  the  Mhnoires  sur  la  demOre  guerre  de 
CAnUrique  Septentrionale,  written  by  Pouchot,  of 
the  regiment  of  Beam,  who  twice  surrendered 
his  post,  at  Niagara  and  I>^vis.  The  book  bears 
the  imprint  of  Yverdon,  1781,*'  is  in  three  vol- 
umes, and  has  been  pnUbhed  in  an  English  ytt- 
sion  with  the  follo^ving  title  :  — 

Memoir  ufou  the  late  war  in  AWth  A  merica^ 
tetween  the  French  and  English,  1 753-60,  followed 
by  observations  upon  the  theatre  of  metual  wisr, 
and  by  new  details  concerning  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Indians,  vrith  topographical  maps, 
fy  M.  Pouchot,  tremdaUdfy  Frtmldm  B.Sotlf^ 
with  additional  notes  and  illuitrationt,  RaK> 
bury,  Massachusetts.    i866b^   2  vols. 

The  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Que- 
bec >•  piibli-;hed  in  1838  contemporary  jVAwotw 
sur  ie  Canada,  1749-1760,  avee  cartes  et fions.  It 
was  reprinted  in  1876.  The  origma]  MS.  has  a 

sccondan,-  title,  "  Mtooires  du  .S  de  C— ^ 

contenant  I'histoire  du  Canada  durant  la  jnierre 
et  sous  le  gouvemement  an>^lais."  The  introduc- 
tion to  it  as  printed  su^i^csts  that  its  author  waa 
M.  de  Vaiiclain,  an  otTicer  of  marine  in  1-^9. 

Concerning  the  Htstoire  de  la  guerre  contre  les 
Anffm^  GeneTa,  1759-60,  two  volnnes,  Rich  ^ 


1  Rich,  Bib.  Am.  Nov.  (after  1700),  p.  134. 

a  Carter-Brown,  tii.  no.  1,351 ;  Stevens,  Bm.  Geog.,  no.  S91. 

•  Caiter-Brwra,  ilL  no.  1,389;  Rich,  B».  Am,  Nova  (after  1700),  p.  144. 

-  a*  Carter-Brown,  iii.  no.  14S3.    Cf.  similar  titles  in  Sabin.  iv.  i;.  ;f.-;S,  but  s,\vcr\  anonymoo^, 
'  Carter-Brown,  iii.  no.  1,680 ;  Sabin,  uc  p.  539;  Rich,  Sib.  Am.  Nova  (after  4700),  p.  »68. 

•  Rid^  /W.  Am.  Nov.  (after  1770).  p.  180. 

•  Field,  Imi.  Biiliog.,  no.  1.003  :  Briohgr,  L  now  141 ;  lUd^  m.  Aat.  Hom  (sfter  i77eX  p.  itB;  Satta,  il 
44,396.   ll  is  worth  about  f  75  or  more. 

•  Rich,  Bit.  Am.  Nov.  (after  1700),  p.  146  ;  Barlow's  Rough  List,  nos-gSs,  986. 
'     the  vol.  for  1757  (xxvii.  p.  74)  there  is  a  map  of  die  Mat  of  war. 

w  RjQi,  Bif:  .  Im.  .\'ova  (since  1700),  pb  135. 
Sabin,  xv.  04,70-. 

1-  S.ibin.  XV.  ^,4,758.    Part  ( ; 7)  of  the  edition  (200)  is  in  large  quarto.    Field,  Indian  MtiHogL^  na  f.ajfi. 
H  On  the  publications  and  MS.  collection-:  of  the  Lit.  and  HU;.  .^oc.  of  Quebec,  covering  the  poiod  IS 
qiit  !.tion,  sec  Revue  Canadienfu,  vi.  402.    The  society  was  founded  in  1834  by  the  Karl  of  Dalhousie. 
»«  Bii.  Am.  NoM  (after  Xjoo),  p.  131. 
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says  it  relates  alntudt  entirely  to  the  war  in 
America,  and  dtcs  Barbie  r  as  giviag  tbe  authon^ 
ship  to  I'ouUin  de  Luminu.' 

There  is  a  contempora.ry  account  of  the  cam- 
paigns, 1754-5S,  preserved  in  tlie  ArcluTes  de  la 
Guerre  at  I'aris,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  Che- 
valier de  Montxeuil,  and  is  given  in  Lngliah  in 
the  N,  Y.  Ctt.  Zhcs.,  x.  912.  In  the  Ptmtn.  Ar* 
ckwes,  2d  ser.,  vi.  439,  it  is  made  a  part  of  an  ex- 
tensive series  of  documents  relating  to  the  period 
of  the  French  occupation  of  western  Pcnnsylvaf 
nia. 

Amonj;  the  Parkman  MSS.  is  a  scries  called 
i\'ew  iiiiHce,  1748-1763,  in  twelve  volumes, 
mainly  transcripts  from  the  French  Archives* 
with  copies  of  some  private  papers,  all  supple- 
menting the  selection  which  Dr.  O'Callaghan 
printed  in  his  A^  K  CW.  thet^  vot.  x. 

The  jiapcrs  (A  tliis  ]'L-ri<_KJ  make  x  part  of  the 
review  given  by  Edmond  Lareau  in  his  "  Kos 
Archives,**  in  the  Rtmu  CModitmie,  xii.  208, 
'95>  347-  ^  paper  on  the  "Archives  of  Can- 
ada," by  a  former  president  of  the  Lit.  and 
Hist.  Society  of  Quebec,  Dr.  W.  J.  Anderson, 
describes  the  laboirs  Of  that  society,  which  have 
liecn  aided  by  an  np])roj)riation  from  the  gov- 
cmmcnt  to  collect  and  arrange  the  historical 
records.*    Of  a  collection  made  by  Papineaa 

from  the  I'aris  Arilii-. e^,  in  ten  vr>lunie?,  six 
were  burned  in  the  destruction  of  the  Parliar 
ment  House  in  1849.  The  transcripts  of  Paris 
llocuments  in  the  Mass.  Archives,  havirii:,  been 
copied  fur  the  Province  of  Quebec,  have  been 
included  in  the  publication,  issued  in  four  quarto 
volumes,  mder  the  auspices  of  that  ]>r*nincc, 

and  called     ■//a7/>»t  i/r  mfifiufcrits  eontett  int 
tres,  mhnoires,  ct  autres  documents  hist<trtquet 
rHaiifs  h  ta  Nmrvtttt-Frante,  rtetumit  MUt  or* 

(kivfs  de  fa  f-nri-inre  d(  Qut^hrL.  (>;/  cc/A''"  .5  /" <'fran- 
§er.  Mis  fn  ordre  et  idih's  sms  Us  auspices  de  la 
tSfittahtrt  de  Qitibee.    [Edited  by  J.  Blant^het.) 

(*,'iiehec.  1883-85.18 

It  was  a  stipulation  of  the  capitulation  at 
Montreal  in  1760  that  all  papers  held  by  the 
French  which  were  necessar)-  for  the  prosectt- 
tion  of  the  goverimient  should  be  lianded  over 


by  the  French  officials  to  the  victors.  These 
are  now  supposed  to  be  at  Ottawa.* 

The  papers  from  the  Public  Record  OflSce 
(London)  from  1748  to  176J,  and  referring  to 
Canada,  occupy  five  volumes  of  the  Parianan 
MSS.,  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Mass.  Historical 
Society.' 

The  State  of  New  York,  in  its  DteMmfntary 

Hist,  of  New  York  and  its  New  York  Col  Docs. ; 
New  Jersey,  in  its  New  Jersey  Arckivts  ;  and 
Pennsylvania  in  its  Colonial  Reecrds  and  Pom' 
tylvania  Archives,  have  done  much  to  help  the 
$itudent  by  printing  their  important  documents 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  New  England,  Massachusetts  has  done 
nothing  in  printing ;  but  a  large  part  of  her 
important  papers  are  arranged  and  indexed, 
and  a  commission  has  been  appointed,  with  an 
appropriatinn  of  55,000  a  year,*  to  complete  the 
arrangement,  and  render  her  documents  accesst* 
ble  to  the  student,  and  carry  out  the  plan  reo 
ommended  by  the  same  commission,''  whose  re- 
port (Jan.,  1885)  was  printed  by  the  legislature. 
It  gives  a  s^-nupsis  of  the  mass  of  papers  con- 
stituting the  archives  of  Massachusetts.  Dr. 
Geo.  II.  -Moore,  in  Appendix  5  of  hi>  Fund 
NoUs  on  Witckcrajt,  details  what  legislative  ac- 
tion has  taken  place  in  the  past  respecting  the 
care  of  these  archives. 

The  other  New  England  States  have  better 
cared  for  their  records  of  the  provincial  period ; 
New  Hampshire  having  printed  her  Provincial 
Papers,  Rhode  Island  and  Coimecticut  their 

Certain  historical  simiroaries  —  contemporary 
or  nearly  so  —  of  the  English  Otdonies  are  ne& 
cssary  to  the  study  of  thdr  conditions  at  the 
outbreak  and  during  the  prr>prfs«;  of  the  war. 

First,  we  have  an  early  French  view  in  George 
Marie  Butel-Domont*s  HiUthre  H  Omwiereif  det 
Crhnies  Ani;l.'iies  dans  P Amfriq-ue  Septentrionalet 
'755-  ^  portion  ot  it  was  issued  in  London  in 
a  translation,  as  The  Prttent  Slate  if  NmrA 
America,  Part  i.* 

The  Swnmary  of  Douglass  has  been  mea* 


1  Leclerc,  BiH.  Americana,  no.  771  ;  Stevens,  Bibl.  Geog.,  no.  1,12a;  Cartcr-Brovrn,  ill,  no.  1,221. 
«  TrmMUibnt  L».  and  Hhl.  S«c.  Quehe,  i«7t-7J,  p.  117. 

»  .\  letter  from  Mr.  P.ukm.,!,.  cited  In  vol.  ii.  p.  xv.,explBblS  the  gSpS  wMch  pTOVOikillgly  OCOir  in  the  PoOf« 
collection.    See  ante,  p.  165,  and  \'ol.  IV.  p.  366. 
«  Mr.  J.  M.  Lemoine  has  a  paper.  <>Le9  Archives  dn  Csnsds,"  hi  the  TrvHtaOim*  «/M«  X^jfoi  Snr. 

Canada,  Vdl.  i.  p.  \q-. 

*  \'ario«»  documents  relating  to  the  war,  particularly  letters  received  by  the  governor  of  Maryland,  are  in 
the  cabinet  of  the  Marylsnd  Hist  Soc.,  an  account  of  which  is  given  to  Lewb  HefeHs  Description  of  the  MSS, 

m  that  society's  possession  (iRS^).  pp.  8.  ij.  etc.  Tl.e  jirinted  index  tn  the  MSS.  in  the  Britiah  Moacnm 
fields  a  key  to  the  progreis  of  the  war  under  such  heads  as  Abercrombie.  Amherst,  Bouquet,  etc. 

*  Laws  and  Reiohts,  1885,  ch.  337. 

7  RtMha.  1SS4.  ch.  60.  Seeci(r#,p  i6j. 

*  See  ante,  p.  166. 

*  Rich.  Bih,  Amtr.  Ntna  (after  1700).  pp.  108, 114. 
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tioned  elsewhere,^  and  it  ends  at  too  early  a  date 
to  include  the  later  years  of  the  wars  now  under 
consideration. 

The  work  of  Edmund  Burke,  An  Account  of 
the  European  Settlements  in  America,  though  pub- 
lished in  1757,  was  notable  to  chronicle  much  of 
the  effects  of  the  war.  It  has  passed  through 
many  editions.^ 

M.  Wynne's  General  History  of  the  British 
Empire  in  America,  London,  1770,*  2  vols.,  is  in 
some  parts  a  compilation  not  always  skilfully 
done. 

Smith's  History  of  the  British  Dominions  in 
America  was  issued  anonymously,  and  Grahame 
(ii.  253)  says  of  it  that  it  "contains  more  ample 
and  precise  information  than  the  composition  of 
Wynne,  and,  like  it,  brings  down  the  history  and 
state  of  the  colonies  to  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  It  is  more  of  a  statistical  than 
a  historical  work." 

A  History  of  the  British  Dominions  in  North 
America  (London,  1773,  2  vols,  in  quarto)  was  a 
bookseller's  speculation,  of  no  great  authority, 
as  Rich  determined.* 

William  Russell,  the  author  of  a  History  of 
America  from  its  discoi'ery  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
late  7var  [1763],  London,  177S,  2  vols,  in  quarto, 
was  of  Gray's  Inn,'  —  the  same  who  wrote  the 
History  of  Modern  Europe,  which,  despite  grave 
defects,  has  had  a  long  lease  of  life  at  the  hand 
of  continuators.  His  America  has  had  a  trade 
success,  and  has  passed  through  later  editions. 

A  A'ew  and  Complete  History  of  the  British 
Empire  in  America  (London)  is  the  running-title 
of  a  work  issued  in  numbers  in  London  about 
1756.  It  was  never  completed,  and  has  no  titlc- 
page.« 

Jefferys'  General  Topography  of  North  Amer- 
ica and  the  West  Indies,  London,  1768,  has  a 
double  title,  French  and  Knglish.  It  is  the  ear- 
liest publication  of  what  came  later  to  be  known 
as  Jefferys^  Atlas,  in  the  issues  of  which  the 
plates  are  inferior  to  the  impression  in  this 
book." 

The  special  histories  of  two  of  the  colonies 
deserve  mention,  because  their  authors  lived 


during  the  war,  and  they  wrote  with  aathority 
on  some  of  its  aspects.  These  are  Thomas 
Hutchinson'^  Hist,  of  Massaehusetts  Bay*'  and 
William  Smith's  History  of  the  Provinee  of  New 
York?   The  latter  book,  as  published  by  its  ao- 

thor,  came  down  only  to  1736,  though,  being 
written  during  the  war,  he  anticipated  in  his 
narrative  some  of  its  events.  He,  however,  pre- 
pared a  continuation  to  1762,  and  this  was  for 
the  first  time  printed  as  the  second  volume  of  an 
edition  of  the  work  published  by  the  New  York 
Hist.  .Society  in  1829-30.  In  editing  this  second 
volume,  the  son  of  the  author  says  that  his  father 
was  "a  prominent  actor  in  the  .scenes  described," 
which  are  in  large  part,  however,  the  endless 
quarrels  of  the  executive  part  of  the  government 
of  the  province  with  its  assembly.  Parkman 
characterizes  Smith  as  a  partisan  in  his  views. 
Smith  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  Golden 
for  "  affairs  with  the  French  and  Indians,  ante- 
cedent to  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  ;  "  and  while  he 
follows  Golden  in  matters  relating  to  the  Kng- 
lish, he  appeals  to  Charlevoix  for  the  French 
transactions.'** 

Two  special  eclectic  maps  of  the  campaigns 
of  the  war  may  be  mentioned  :  — 

Bonnechose,  in  his  Montcalm  et  le  Canada 
Francois,  5th  ed.,  Paris,  1882,  gives  a  "Garte  au 
theitre  des  operations  militairesdu  M'-  dc  Mont- 
calm, d'apris  les  documents  de  I'epoque." 

In  L.  Dussieux's  Le  Canada  sous  la  domina- 
tion franfaise  (Paris,  1855)  is  a  general  map 
"  pour  servir  a  I'histoire  dc  la  Nouvell  ^  France, 
ou  du  Canada,  jusqu'en  1763,  dressees  prind* 
palement  d'apr^s  des  mat^riaux  in^dits  conser\-^ 
dans  les  Archives  du  ministerc  de  la  Marine,  par 
L.  Dussieux,  1851." 

As  an  instance  of  the  curious,  perverse  error 
which  could  be  made  to  do  duty  for  cartograph- 
ical aids,  reference  may  he  made  to  a  publication 
of  Georg  Cristoph  Kilian,  of  Augsburg,  in  1760, 


1  See  ante,  p.  i  ;8. 

•  London  (1757,  1758,  1760,  1765.  1766,  1770,  1777,  1808,  two),  Dublin  (1762.  1777),  Boston  (iS^-:.  1S51); 
beside  making  part  of  editions  of  Burked  W'orks.  Its  authorship  was  for  some  time  in  doubt.  (SalHn,  iii. 
9,283,  0.28^,  who  also  enumerates  various  transitions,  9,284,  etc) 

•  Carter-Brown,  iii.  no.  1,767  ;  Rich,  Bib.  Am.  A'oi'a,  after  1700,  p.  178. 
«  Rich,  Bib.  Am.  X<n:,  after  1770.  p.  102. 

'  Rich,  Bib.  Am.  Nov.,  after  1700,  p.  262. 

«  Rich  {Bib.  Am.  Xov.,  after  1700,  p.  iiS)  describes  it.    There  is  a  copy  in  Harvard  College  Kbrarjr. 
1  Sabin,  ix.  33,962-63. 

•  See  ante,  p.  162. 

9  London,  1757.  Han-.  Coll.  librarj' ;  Barlow's  Roui^h  List,  o;;o.  etc  The  Beckford  copy  on  large  paper, 
with  the  original  view  of  Oswego,  was  priced  by  Quaritch  in  iSS;  at  £63.  An  octavo  ed.  was  printed  in  1776 
A  French  version,  Histoirt  de  la  Nottvelle-York,  was  published  at  London  in  1767. 

»  Xew  York  (1814).  pp.  xii.,  135.    Cf.  Cadwallader  Colden  on  Smith's  New  York  (N.  Y.  Hist.  Soe.  ColL 
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entitled  Ameritanische  Urquelle  derer  innerluken 
ICritgr  dts  btdrdtigten  Tfutsthtands  .  .  .  kistO' 
risch  verfasstt  durck  L.  F.  v.  d.  H. 

S.  The  General  Historians  of  the 
French  and  English  Colonies. — The  bib- 
liography uf  the  general  histories  of  Canada  has 
been  already  attempted,'  and  to  the  sources  of 
such  bibliography  then  given  may  be  added  M. 
Edmond  Larcau's  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Co- 
nadunne  (Montreal,  1874),  for  its  chapter  (4th) 
on  Canadian  historians;  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Dent's 
Last  forty  years  of  Canada  (1881),  for  its  review 
of  the  historians  in  its  chapter  on  "  Literature 
and  Journalism."  New  France  and  her  New 
England  historians  is  the  subject  of  a  paper  in 
the  Southern  Review  (new  scries,  xviii.  337). 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  repeat  in  detail  the 
enumeration  of  the  historians,  both  French  and 
English,  which  have  been  thus  referred  to. 

The  leading  historian  of  Canada  in  the  French 
•nicresu  is,  without  question,  Fran9ois  Xavicr 


G.AR.NE.AU.a 


Gameau,  the  earlier  editions  of  whose  Histoire 
dti  Canada  depuis  sa  d^couz'erte  jusqu'h  nos  ji'urs 
have  been  mentioned  elsewhere ;  •  the  final  re- 
vision of  which,  however,  has  since  appeared  at 
Montreal  ( 1S82-83)  in  a  fourth  edition  in  four  vol- 
Dmes,  accompanied  by  a  "  notice  biographique  " 


by  Chauveau.*  English  writers  question  his 
clearness  of  vision,  when  his  national  sympa- 
thies are  evoked  by  his  story,  and  there  are  some 
instances  in  which  they  accuse  him  of  garbling 
his  authorities.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  the  disasters  of  the  French  do  not  always 
elicit  Gamcau's  sympathy,  and  his  own  compa- 
triots have  not  all  approved  his  reflections  upon 
Montcalm  for  his  last  campaign. 

Among  the  later  of  the  French  writers  on  the 
closing  years  of  the  French  dommation,  Mr.  J. 
M.  Lemoine,  of  Quebec,  is  conspicuous.  Such 
of  his  writings  as  are  in  English  have  been  gath- 
ered in  part  from  periodicals,  and  principal 
among  them  are  his  Quebec  Past  and  Present,  and 
its  sequel,  Pitturesque  Qtubtc,  beside  his  collec- 
tion of  Maple  Leaves,  in  two  series  (Quebec, 
1863,  1873).' 

Jean  Langevin  delivered  at  the  Canadian  In- 
stitute, in  Quebec,  a  series  of  lectures  on  "  Ca- 
nada sous  la  domination  franfaisc  "  (1659-1759), 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Journal  de  Quebec. 

The  latest  of  the  French  chronicles  arc  Kug^ne 
R^veillaud's  Histoire  du  Canada  et  des  Canadtens 
franfais  de  la  dttouverte  jusqu'i  nos  Jours,  Paris, 
1884  (pp.  551,  with  map),  and  Benjamin  Suite's 
Histoire  des  Canadiens  franfais,  1608-1880 
(Montreal,  1882-1S84),  in  eight  thin  quarto  vol- 
umes, with  illustrations,  including  portraits  of 
the  Canadian  historians  and  antiquaries,  Pierre 
Boucher,  Jacques  Viger,  Gameau,  L.  J.  Papi- 
neau,  Michel  Bibaud,  Aubcrt  de  Gaspe,  Fcrland, 
Abb^  Ca.sgrain,  and  E.  Ramcau. 

The  Abbe  J.  A.  Maurault's  Histoire  des  Abi. 
nakis  depuis  1605  jusqu*h  nos  jours,  Quebec, 
1866.  covers  portions  of  the  wars  of  Canada  in 
which  those  Indians  took  part 

The  American  Annals  of  Dr.  Abiel  Holmes 
was  published  in  Cambridge  (Mass.)  in  1805. 
It  is  a  book  still  to  inspire  confidence,  and  "  the 
first  authoritative  work  from  an  American  pen 
which  covered  the  whole  field  of  American  his- 
tory."* Libraries  in  .America  were  then  scant, 
but  the  annalist  traced  where  he  could  his  facts 
to  original  sources,  and  when  he  issued  his  sec- 
ond edition,  in  1829,  its  revision  and  continuation 
showed  how  he  had  availed  himself  of  the  stores 
of  the  Ebeling  and  other  collections  which  in 
the  interval  had  enriched  the  libraries  of  Har- 
vard College  and  Boston.    Grahame '  gives  the 


1  Vol.  IV.  p.  367. 

*  .After  a  likeness  in  Daniel's  Nos  Gloires  Nalionales,  ii.  p.  107.  There  is  another  portrait  in  his  Hist,  du 
Canada,  ^th  ed..  M<>ntrcal,  1SS3,  in  connection  with  a  memoir  of  its  author. 
«  Vol.  IV.  pp.  157,  367. 

<  Cf.  a  "  Discours"  at  Gamcau's  tomb  by  Chauveau.  in  the  Revue  Canadienne,  iSf>;.  p.  604  ;  and  an  ac- 
count of  Garnc-iu's  life  in  /bid.,  new  series,  iv.  190.  Cf.  J.  M.  Lemoine  {Ma^le  Leaves.  2d  ser..  p.  175)  on 
the  "Grave  of  Gameau."  Cf.  I.arcau's  Litterature  Canadienne,  p.  157,  and  J.  M.  Lemoinc's  "  Nos  quatre 
historicns  modcmes. —  Bihaud.  G.-imcau.  Fcrland,  Faillon,"  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Canada,  L  p.  i. 

'  Larcau's  Littrraturr  Canadienne.  p.  230. 

9  G.  W.  Greene,  in  Putnam's  Mag.,  1S70,  p.  171.  '  United  States,  i.  263. 
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book  no  more  than  just  praiiie  when  he  culls 
it  perhaps  "  the  mobt  excellent  chronological 
digest  that  any  nation  has  ever  possessed." 

The  history  of  the  colonics,  which  turmed  an 
introduction  to  Marshall's  Li/e  of  Washington, 
was  republished  in  Philadelphia  in  1824,  as  His- 
tory of  the  Colonies  planted  by  the  English  on  the 
Continent  of  North  America  to  the  commencement 
of  that  war  which  terminated  in  their  independ- 
ence. 

James  Grahamc  was  a  Scotchman,  bom  in 
1790,  an  advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar,  and  a 
writer  for  the  reviews.  By  his  religious  and  po- 
litical training  he  had  the  spirit  of  the  Cove- 


which  George  Chalmers  had  collected.  He  fin« 
ishcd  the  work  in  Dec,  1S29;  but  before  he  pub- 
lished these  closing  .sections  a  considerate  no- 
tice of  the  earlier  two  volumes  appeared  in 
January,  1831,  in  the  North  Ameruan  A'evittu, 
the  first  considerable  recognition  which  he  haa 
received.  It  encouraged  him  in  the  mure  care- 
ful revision  of  the  later  volumes,  which  he  was 
now  engaged  upon,  and  in  Jan.,  1836,  they  were 
published.^  His  health  prevented  his  continu- 
ing his  studies  into  the  period  of  the  American 
Revolution.  In  1837  Mr.  Bancroft  had  in  his 
History  (ii.  64)  animadverted  on  the  term  "  base- 
ness," which  Crahame  in  his  earliest  volumes 


J.\.MES  GK,\HAME.l 


nanters  and  the  ideas  of  a  republican.  In  1824 
he  Dcgan  to  think  of  writing  the  historj'  of  the 
United  States,  and  soon  after  entered  upon  the 
work,  the  progress  of  which  a  journal  kept  by 
him,  and  now  in  the  library  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, records.  In  Feb.,  1827,  the  first  two  vol- 
umes, bringing  the  story  down  to  the  ]>cri«xl  of 
the  English  revolution,  were  published,-  and 
met  with  neglect  from  the  chief  English  reviews. 
As  he  went  on  he  had  access  to  the  material 


had  applied  to  John  Clarke,  who  had  prtx:ured 
for  Rhode  Island  its  charter  of  1663,  charging 
Grahamc  with  having  invented  the  allegations 
which  induced  hin>  to  be  so  severe  on  Clarke. 
Mr.  Rol>ert  Walsh  and  Mr.  Grahame  himself 
repelled  the  insinuation  in  7Tu  Nrw  y'ori  Amer- 
ican, and  a  later  edition  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  volume 
changed  the  expression  from  "  invention "  to 
"  unwarranted  misapprehension,"  and  Mr. 
Grahame  subsequently  withdrew  the  term  "  base- 


1  After  the  eni^vinj;  in  the  Boston  ed  of  his  History. 

*  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  United  States.  Lond.,  1827  ;  N.  Y.,  1830  ;  Boston.  1833.  S» 
bin,  vii.  no.  2S.244. 

»  History  o  f  the  United  States  to  the  Declaration  o  f  Independence.    Lond  ,  1S36 ;  ad  ed..  enlarged,  Phil^L 


1845  :  but  some  copies  h^vc  Boston,  1845  ;  Fhilad.,  again  in  1S46  and  1832. 


Sabin,  vii.  3$,24j. 
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ness,"  which  had  offended  the  local  piride  of 
the  Rlnxle  Islanders,  and  wrote  "  with  a  sup- 
pleness of  adroit  servility."  It  is  not  apparent 
that  either  histoma  ncrifioed  much  of  hto  orig- 
inal intention.  Josiah  Quino'  defends  Grahamt's 
view  in  a  note  to  his  memoir  of  the  historian 
prefixed  to  tbe  Boston  edition  of  his  History,  ht 
which  Grahame  had  said  he  w.vs  incapable  of 
such  dishonesty  as  Bancroft  bad  charged  upon 
him.  Bancroft  wrote  in  March,  1846,  a  letter 
to  the  Bott»H  Courier,  calling  the  retort  uf 
Grahanne  a  "groundless  attack,"  and  charging 
Quincy,  who  had  edited  the  new  edition  of 
Orabame»  with  giving  publicity  to  Graham^s 
personnl  criminations.  Quincy  replied  in  a 
pamphlet,  T/u  Mtmery  of  the  late  James 
GraJtame,  ffutortan,  vin^eaied  from  ihteharget 

of  Dftradion  and  Ou'umtiy,  prfferrtd  against 
him  by  Mr,  George  Bancroft,  and  the  Conduct  of 
Mr.  Banerofi  towards  that  Historian  sUOtd  and 
exposed,  in  which  use  was  also  made  of  material 
furnished  by  the  Grahame  family,  and  thought 
to  implicate  Mr.  Uancroft  in  literary  jealousy  of 
his  rival.>  Grahame  was  not  better  satisfied 
with  the  view  which  Mr.  Quincy  had  taken  of 
the  character  of  the  Mathers  in  his  History  of 
Mtruard  Universify,  **The  Matbem  are  very 
dear  to  me,"  Grnhnmc  wrote  to  Quinc} ,  "  and 
you  attack  them  with  a  severity  the  more  pain- 
ful to  me  that  I  am  unable  to  demur  to  its  jus- 
tice. I  would  fain  think  that  you  do  not  make 
sufficient  allowance  for  the  spirit  of  their  times." 
Hiis  difference,  however,  did  not  disturb  the 
literary  amenities  of  their  relations ;  and 
Grahame,  in  1839,  demurred  against  Walsli's 
proposition  to  republish  his  History  in  rhiladtl- 
phia,  for  fear  he  might  be  seeming  to  seek  a  ri- 
valry with  Mr.  Bancroft  on  his  own  soil.  Three 
years  later,  July  3,  1843,  Mr.  Grahame  died, 
leaving  behind  him  a  corrected  and  enlarged 
copy  of  his  History.  Sub^cqiieiitlv  (hi>  copy 
was  sent  by  his  family  for  deposit  in  the  library 
of  Harvard  College,  and  from  it,  under  the  main 
supervision  of  Josiah  Quinc)',  but  with  the 
friendly  countenance  of  Judge  Stor>'  and  of 
Messrs.  James  .Savage,  Jarcd  Sparks,  and  Wil- 
liam H.  Prescott,  an  American  edition  of  The 
Htsfcry  if  ffir  United  States  ef  North  America, 
from  the  Fiantation  of  the  British  Colonies  till 
tkar  AtsnmpOom  of  National  Independence,  in 
four  volumes,  was  published  in  Boston  in  1S45, 


accompanied  by  an  engraved  portrait  after 

Healy. 

Excluding  Parkman's  series  of  histories,  iqMMl 
which     is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  here  alter 

the  constant  use  made  of  them  in  the  critical 
parts  of  the  present  volume,  the  most  consid- 
erable English  work  to  be  compared  with  his 
is  Major  George  Warburton's  Conquest  of  Can- 
ada, edited  by  Eliot  Warburton,  and  published 
in  London  in  two  volumes  in  1849,  reprinted 
in  New  York  in  1850.  He  surveys  the  whole 
course  of  Canadian  history,  but  was  content 
with  its  printed  sources,  as  they  were  accessible 
forty  years  ago. 

Among  the  other  general  American  historians 
it  is  enough  to  mention  in  addition  Bancroft,' 
Hndreth,*and  Gay;«  and  among  the  English, 
Smollett,^  who  had  little  but  the  published  de- 
spatches, as  they  reached  England  at  the  time, 
and  Mahon  (Stanhope),  who  availed  himself  of 
more  deliberate  research,  but  his  field  did  not 
admit  of  great  enlargement.'  The  Exodus  of 
the  Western  NoHont,  by  Viscoimt  Bury,  is  not 
wholly  satisfactory  in  its  treatment  of  authori* 
tics.' 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge's  Short  History  of  the 
English  Colonies  (K.  Y.,  1881)  has  for  its  main 

purpose  a  presentation  of  the  social  and  institu- 
tional condition  of  the  English  colonics  at  the 
period  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  in  1765 ;  and 
the  condensed  sketches  of  the  earlier  history  of 
each  colony,  which  he  has  introduced,  were  im- 
posed on  the  general  plan,  rather  oi»dvisedly, 
to  fill  the  requirements  of  the  title.  He  Say«  of 
these  chapters:  "  They  make  no  pretence  to 
original  research,  but  are  merely  my  own  pres- 
entation of  facta,  which  ought  to  be  familiar 
to  every  one.** 

V.  BtaUOGRAFHT  OF  TRV  NOKTHWEST. — 

Concerning  the  historical  literature  of  the  States 
of  the  upper  lake  region  and  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi, a  statement  is  made  in  Vol.  IV.  p. 
198,  etc  Since  that  was  written  some  ad- 
ditions of  importance  have  been  made.  The 
Northwest  Reviev/,  a  biographical  and  historical 
monthly,  was  begun  at  Minneapi^  in  March, 
rSRi; ;  but  it  ccised  after  the  «<econd  number. 
In  Nov.,  1884,  there  appeared  the  first  number 
of  the  ttagaaim  of  Western  History,  at  Cleve> 
land. 


1  Edmund  Quincy 's  Life  of  Josiah  Quiney,  p.  479.  In  the  present  History,  VoL  lU.  p.  J78. 

•  ffist.  of  the  United  States  of  Amrriea. 

'  Ifitt.  0/ the  United  States  Y . ' i':<-rica. 

•  Popular  Hist,  of  the  Unittd  States, 

•  History  of  Ens; land. 

«  History  of  England  from  the  Poato  of  Vtfotkt  to  the  Poaee  ef  VonatOu,  1713-17S3,  hy  lard  Mahon, 

5th  ed.,  London,  iS;S. 

7  In  review  of  this  book.  Gen.  J.  Watts  de  Peyster  gives  a  roilitar}'  critique  on  tbe  campaigns  of  the  ^var  in 
tite  Hist.  Mag.,  May,  1S69  (vol.  xe»  p.  S97). 
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Th(f  two  most  important  monographs  to  be 
added  to  the  list  are  :  — 

S.  Breese's  Early  history  of  Illinois,  from  1673 
to  1763,  including  the  narrative  of  Marquette's 
discovery  of  the  Mississippi.  With  a  biographical 
memoir  by  M.  tV.  Fuller.  Edited  by  T.  Hoyne. 
Chicago,  1884 ;  and  Silas  Farmer's  History  of 
Detroit  and  Michigan  :  a  chronological  cyclopeedia 
of  the  past  and  present,  including  a  record  of  ht 
territorial  days  in  Michigan  and  the  anna  s  of 
Wayne  county.  Detroit,  1884,  —  the  latter  the 
most  important  local  history  yet  produced  in  the 
West.  The  first  volume  of  the  Final  Report  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Minnesota,  by  Winchell, 
adds  something  to  the  early  cartography  of  the 
region,  and  gives  an  historical  chart  of  Min> 


nesota,  showing  the  geographical  names  and 
their  dates,  since  1841.  The  Historical  Society 
of  Minnesota  has  added  a  fifth  volume  (1885) 
to  the  Collections,  which  is  largely  given  to  the 
history  of  the  Ojibways. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Iowa  having  ceased 
to  publish  the  Annals  of  Iowa  in  1S74  (1863- 
1874,  in  12  vols.),  a  new  series  was  begun  in 
1882  by  S.  S.  Howe,  but  the  society-  declined  to 
make  it  an  official  publication,  and  began  the 
issue  of  a  quarterly  Iowa  Historical  Record  in 
1885. 

On  the  Canada  side  the  Historical  and  Scien- 
tific Society  of  Manitoba  have  been  issuing 
since  1882,  at  Winnipeg,  its  Reports,  Publica- 
tions, and  Transactions. 
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dtt  ComtHutit tret  HHclais  ■  4 77  ■  map  , 
of  French  claim,  47'^ ;  o(F.ni;jish  , 
claim,  123 <  ear'y  cranrs  m.ippcil  ..iit. 
478,  47g ;  Conduct  cf  the  French  . 


tndk  regmrd  to  Soya  Scotia,  4S1 ;  I 
A  /air  re^rttentaiitte,  i^z  :  French 
readiness  to  yield  the  Kennebec  if 
pressed,  482.  | 

Acadian  coast  (Mistiwippi  River),  a6v 

Acadtans  in  Canada,  captured  at 
Beaus^ jour,  :  were  they  neutral  ? 
4<<  :  their  quafified  loyalty,  4^; ;  un-  ! 
qualified  submission  required  by 
Lawrence,  4^ ;  the  F'rcnch  depend 
on  their  assfelance,  ;  could  hos- 
Ujfes  have  been  taken?  4SS  !.  depor- 
tation resolved  upon.  4<< ;  their  lands 
coveted,  ;  necessity  in  war,  ; 
guilelessness  claimed  for  them,  *%b\ 
Kaynal  and  other  sympathixers,  ; 
their  mixed  blood,  ^s?;  migrations 
of  families,  £52  5  their  houses,  452  I 
their  habits,  4S7 ;  religious  training, 
4S7  ;  influenced  by  Le  Loutre,  457 ; 
mutations  of  opinion  respecting  ; 
them,  4^7,  etc. ;  "  Evangeline  ana  i 
the  Archives  of  Nova  Scotia,"  : 
diverse  views  of  the  number  de- 
ported, 4^c>.  461 ;  method  nf  their 
transportation,  j6i  ;  families  sepa- 
rated, 461  ;  ports  where  they  were 
landed.  4^1  ;  the  colonies  which  re- 
ceived them,  461,  etc. ;  refused  in 
Boston  to  sign  petition  to  the  king, 
461  ;  signed  one  in  Philadelphia, 
461 ;  not  received  (i-fii)  in  Boston, 
4fo2  ;  Governor  Bernard's  estimate 
of  them,  afej  ;  Galerm's  He/alion, 
46a ;  became  widely  scattered,  ^ft^ ; 
erroneous  views  of  their  fate,  463 ; 
many  returned  to  Nova  Scotia,  ; 
the  M-idawaska  settlements,  4f)3 ; 
intercepted  in  endeavoring  to  return, 
aM.  See  French  Neutrals,  Nova 
Scotia. 

Acquia  Creek,  »77. 

Acta  U^salieHtia,  841. 

Adaes,  missions,  33,  40. 

Adair,  J.i».,  Hutory  American  Im- 
dianj,  LiL 

Adams,  Amos,  Concise  Hittory  0/ 
Xetu  England,  43 

Ad.nns.  ('.  K.,  1^4. 

Adams.  Hannah,  .Vent  Eng/aitd,  no: 
portrait,  itti. 

Adams,  Hrtbcrt  B  ,  Germanic  Ori- 
gin of  Seta  England  Tirtont,  i6g  ; 
edit^  yohnt  Hopkins  Universtty 
Stnttiet  in  Hitlnrii  ai  and  /'olitical 
Science,  rjx  ;  Mitrylamfi  Infinence 
u^n  Lan3  Srnii'm  ti>  the  United 
States,  221'  i^faryutnd's  tnjlttence 
in  /minding  a  .\'ational  Comtnan- 
tvea/th,  221. 

Adams.  John,  Xot/ang/m,  613 ;  in 
Rhode  Islam!,  1  ^3 :  o«i  Shirley.  144.  i 


Adam*,  Sam.,  hit  Commenoeiaeni 

part,  132; 
Addington,  Isaac,  aaj  autog.,  4a i» 
Addison,  Jxs.,  Spectator,  wi. 
Admiralty,  Coun  of,  i/i. 
Aigrement,  Sieur  d',  sfto. 
Ainsworth,  yokn  Law,  jj. 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  treaty  of,  lo^  Qi  148, 

44'),  47<',  4V> ;  Bedford  correspoiid'- 

ence,  a  76. 

Akins,  Thomas  B.,  arranges  records 
of  Nova  Scotia,  438;  edits  FiMie 
Documents  0/  \ova  Scotia,  418. 
AVI  ;  on  the  nrst  council  at  Halifax, 

4SO- 

Alatamaha  river,  3S'>,  37<. 
Albach,  James  K.,  Annals  0/  tkt 
tt^est.is^ 

Albany,  ;  bibliog.  of,  :  history 
by  Weise,  a4^j;  congress  at  in  1748, 
&ia:  congress  nf  1754,  no,  io<.  4'm; 
its  plan  re)ec_ied,  1  so;  congress  of 
17J4,  authorities  on,  (llz;  instigated 
by  Shirley,  612;  journal,  <'W,  pro- 
ceedings printed,  (ua  ;  accounts  of 
by  members,  6n  ;  Shirley  urged  ac- 
quiescence, 613;  \M  of  drIeKates, 
6i  1 ;  reports  of  the  commissioners 
of  (he  colonies,  6n:  the  minister's 
plan  proposed  in  lieu.  613  ■  the  so- 
ciety pictured  in  Mrs.  Grant's  A  mer. 
scan  Lady,  in  Kalm's  T ravels, 
too;  officers  billeted  on  the  people, 
<io;  plans  of  the  town.  <oS.  w ; 
other  maps,  ^o8 :  Fort  Frederick  at, 
vn :  Schuyler~house  at,  Jt>;  Van 
Rensselaer  house,  i<,t ;  trade  with 
Montreal,  «;^>7  ;  treaty  at  (1701)  sur- 
rendering Iroquois  cotintry  to  the 
English,  s64 ;  treaty  (Sept.,  lyaa), 
I4i  485.  <^3.  ft»i. 

Alle?,  John,  XewcastUi^.  HA  USi 

Albemarle.  Duke  of,  i9d>,  autog.,  2%i. 

Aldcn,  Capt.  John,  4ao- 

Aldrich,  P.  E.,  i±j. 

Alexander,  James,  on  the  congress  of 
1754, 6t*. 

Alexander,  N.,  map  of  frontier  posts, 
85, 

Alexander,  S.  D.,  1^ 

Alexander,  W.,  letters  to  Shirley  on 
the  Niagara  campaign,  ^^3. 

Alexander,  Sir  Wm.,  Earl  of  Sterling, 
5S7 ;  claims  in  Acadia  (i6ji)  47<', 
47Q :  his  grant  in  Acadia  as  defined 
by  tnplish  and  French,  478,  47'>. 

Alexandria  (Aradia).  470. 

Alexandria  (Virginia).  Braddock's  con- 
f  erencc  at,  4<n;  his  headquarters,  4.)^ 

Alihamons,  41^^  Wi.  Z2x  ^ti~ 

All  Canitda  in  tke  hands  e/ the  Enp 
iiih,  bOt>. 
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AUlJU  Year  Round,  i^a, 

Allard,  Mimrr  Atitu, 

AUci^h.iiiy  Mouuiaius,  spelling  of  the 
nanie,  &. 

Allegheny  cily,  Sx 

Allen,  fcthaii  (Maryland).  »7t. 

Allen,  Kthan  (Vermont),  Conciu  Ref- 
utation, etc.,  n<i ;  t'rtuni  Stat*  of 
the  Contravtrty,  tja".  Procttdingt 
0/  tkt  OovrrnmtHt  0/  Ntw  VorA, 
i^;  A  nimatlvfrtary  Addrtu,  178; 
l  indicatum,  etc. ,  17H.  I7q. 

Allen,  Ira,  Hiitory  0/  i  rrmoni,  178, 

Allen,  J.  A.,  Biiliog.  of  Cttaceay  345. 

Allen,  Samuel,  1 10 

Allen,  W'm.,  Sorridgnuock^  431. 

AU&op,  Geo.,  6o^. 

Al men,  John.  An*cdat*i,  611. 

Amelia  Sound,  t7<. 

America,  map*  of.  114. 

American  Arckileet,  ibq. 

Amtruan  Cammomvtaltlu,  a  leries 

of  hiMuries,  371. 
Amtriean  Afagaxini  (Boston),  i<8. 
Anuruan   Afagatint  (Philadelphia) 

(publishe<i  1741),  j^S;  (17^7-58),  148. 
American    Military  Petket  A  flat, 

S*7- 

A  mtrtcan  Wtfkly  Mercury,  j^S. 

Ames,  LIlit,  edits  MauachuMltt  Prov- 
ince Laws,  162 ;  on  the  Veruon  ex- 
pedition, m. 

Amei't  A  imanac,  4%s- 

Amherst,  General  JcHrey,  15^;  autog., 
S27  ;  ixvriraits,  ;  as  a  soldier, 
53  )i  Mege  of  Louisbourg,  464 ;  at 
Lake  George  (1759),  y6;  builds 
Fort  Gcorj5c.  536 ;  occupies  and  re- 
pairs Ticondero^a,  ;•>() ;  his  army 
sick,  <t7 :  occupies  and  strengthens 
Crown  Point,  5^ :  communicates 
with  Wolfe  by  way  of  the  Kennebec, 
;  advances  on  the  lake,  but  re- 
turns to  Crown  Point  for  winter 
quarters  <4o;  ad^-ances  on  Mont- 
real, 5St> ;  surrounds  it,  548 ;  cap- 
tures II,  ss8  ;  his  campaign  ol  1751;, 
6qi;  letters,  3^3.  tai;  his  family, 
601  ;  his  campjii(n  of  1760,  608 ;  on 
the  capture  of  Fort  Levis,  toj ; 
causes  maps  of  the  St.  Lawrence  t" 
be  made,  »ii4  :  corTc»|X)ndencc  with 
Johnson  on  the  campaign  of  1760, 
<io8 ;  nude  Knight  of  the  Dath,  610; 
his  instructions  to  Pridcaux,  (au  ; 
orders  10  Koi;crs  (1760),  610 ;  rea- 
sons for  taking  the  St.  Lawrence 
route(i7^io),(uii;  his  correspondence 
with  the  Nova  Scoiia  authorities, 

Amory.  M.  1^.,  Copley,  141. 
Anasta«e,  Father, 
Anburey,  T. ,  TravtU,  »84. 
Anbur>-,  P^re,  on  bounds  of  Acadia 

(1710),  ^2±. 
Ancram,  m. 
Andastes,  ^^4. 
AndcPMin,  Adam,  164- 
Anderson,  Hugh,  tiw. 
Anderson,  Jnhn,  jig. 
Anderson,  W.  j.,  on  the  Acadians, 

KW.  "  Archivi-s  of  Canada,"  617 ; 

Military  Operations  at  Qutlvc,  175^)- 

\-jfo,  Co-S. 
Anderson,  W.  T..  ^74. 
Anderson,  A  merican  Colonial  Church, 

Andover  (Mass.),  histories  of,  184, 

afti  ;  Aradians  in,  4^*1. 
Andros,  Sir  Edmund,  imi>risoned,  8^ 

sent  to  Ei^land,  82 Virginia, 

qi.  ■t^'S,  itH  :  papers  on  his  period 

in  Ma»achusetts,  165. 
Andros,  Fort,  1^1 
Anger,  Sieur,  2i'<. 

Anger,  map  ofTake  Champlain,  48s. 
AnKcrville,  Mouffle  d',  I' it  privie  dt 

/.truit  XI '.,  £V 

Annapolis  Basin,  map  by  Bcllin,  429 ; 

other  maps,  4Ju. 
Asnapolis  Royal  (toe   Port  Royal), 

garrison  at,   16^ ;    under  Samuel 


Vetch.  ^  ;  threatened  by  the 
French,  410.  4U  ;  journal  oif  cap- 
ture (i?io)  4iq:  view  of,  ^ ;  map 
of  vicinity,  4^8 ;  view  of  Annapolis 
Gut,  43i<i ;  old  block  house  at,  4»<i : 
papers  concerning,  ^2^;  governor  at 
(i7i4-|7<S),  ilJt 

Annapolis  (Md.),  a£a. 

Anne  Arundel  (Annapolis),  ata. 

Anne,  Queen,  dies,  lot.  » 1  \. 

Annual Kegitter,  606.    See  Dodsley. 

Anson,  Fort,  187. 

Anthony's  Nose  ( Hudson),  2x1, 

Apalachc  (Palachees)  Bay,  70. 

Apalatchces,  ^n^. 

Appleion.  William  S.,  i86:  medals  on 
Siege  of  Quebec,  603  ;  on  the  med- 
als of  Ixjutsbourg,  471. 
Apthorp  and  Hancock  (Boston),  4^1 . 
Archdale,  John,  autog.,      \  Carolina, 

^44 :  sent  to  pacify  Carolina,  iib. 
Argoud,  14,  lb. 
Arkansas  (Arcan^as),  82. 
Armor,  W.  C,  Governort  0/ Ptnntyt- 

vania,  J4<>. 
Armstrong,  l^dw.,  243. 
Armstrong,  John,  5S1. 
Armstrong,  Lawrence,  400. 
Arnold,  K.  D.,  401. 
Arnold,  $  G.,  Rhode  Itiand,  163. 
Arnold^  Theodore,  144. 
Arrowstck  Island,  1  i-H ;  Indian  con- 
ference at  (1717),  4^4- 
Arthur,  T.  S.  (with  WTIL  Carpenter), 

//is lory  0/  Georgia,  406. 
Arthur,  W.,  on  Wesley,  tox. 
Arundel,  Earl  of, 
Ash,  Thomas,  Carolina,  mo. 
Ashley  L«ikv,  uo.  141. 
A<.hmead,  LL  (...,  Chester,  a4g. 
Ashurst,  Sir  Henry,  dies,  107.  ill. 
Ashurst,  Sir  Wm.,  107. 
Aspinwall  P.ipers,  6a£L 
Atkins's  A  merica's  Mtssongtr,  »48. 
Atkinson,  Sec,  letter  on  Lake  George 


lSo. 


battle  (> 755)1  5*4- 
Atkinson,  Thco.,  ijn. 
Atkinson,  T.  C. ,  on  Braddock's  march, 

500. 

Altantu  Sottrvntr,  411. 
Atlas  A  nth'tifuain,  Xj. 
Atlas  Maritimus,  3 
Atwood,  William,  case  of,  141. 

Auhry,  jje. 

Auchmuty,  Rnhl.,  autog.,  ^ ;  luf 
portance  oj  Cape  Breton  to  the  Brit- 
ish Xation,  4  u  ;  letters,  436. 

Azilia,  niargravatc  of,  tto. 

Babson,  J.  J-,  Gloucester, 

Backus,  Isaac,  AVtv  England,  no; 
his  life  by  Hovey,  no- 

Bacon's  rebellion  in  Virginia,  author- 
ities on  tlie  |)enal  proceedings,  »6^. 

Bagley,  Colonel  Jonathan,  soJij  sS^; 
orderly  book,  jqtt. 

Baic  Vcrte,  2i  4^i. 

Bailey,  S.  L^  Andover,  184.  461. 

Bailly,  Histoire  Ftnanettre  2r  la 
France,  -n^ 

Baird,  C.  Hufuenots^  Emigration 
to  A merica,  ^H,  247. 

Baird,   R.,  Religions  in  America, 

Baker,  Margaret,  iSfi. 

Baker,  C'aptain  Thomas,  l86. 

Balch,  Thomas,  Let  Franfais  en 
.4  mtri^ue,  <74 :  Paper  on  Provin- 
cial H istory  of  Prnniylvania,  241. 

Baldwin,  C.  C.,  Indian  Migrations  tn 
Ohio,  564. 

B-ildwinf  S.  E.,  177. 

Bali-se,  66. 

Baltimore,  Charles,  third  lord,  dies, 
2fto :  fourth  lord,  Benedict,  260 : 
Sim  lord,  Charles,  ifsu  sixth  lord, 
Frederick.  2&1 ;  his  portrait,  a6a ; 
notes  on  the  family,  271. 

Baltimoie  (city),  commemoration  of  its 
founding,  261,  271 ;  Memorial  Vol- 
ume, 271 :  plans.  272 :  the  earliest 
directory,  272  ;  earliest  view,  373- 

Bancroft,    Geo.,    controversy  with 


Grahame,  &2a:  owns  Chalmers's  pa- 
per on  Carolina.  353,  \s* ;  on  the 
relations  of  Kuropean  politics,  ibt> ; 
on  Carolina  histor\',  ;  gives  plan 
of  siege  of  LouisGourg  (1744),  444  ; 
used  by  Parsons  444. 
Bancroft,  IL  tL*  on  Moncacbt  Ape, 
7^ 

Bangor  Centennial,  4y>. 

Banks,  projects  to  found,  in  Mass., 

I  70l 

Banque  Rovale  of  Law,  w. 

Banyar,  Goldsbrow,  his  dury,  594. 

Baptists  in  New  England,  iv>  :  in 
Pennsylvania,  246 :  in  Virginia.  3S2. 

Barbadoes,  explorers  from,t>n  the  Car- 
olina coast,  j.s." -.  map  in  Ogilby, 
4^3  :  relations  with  Caioiina,  xab. 

BarM  Marbois,  Louistane, 

Barber,  John,  1H2. 

Barlow,  S.  L.  M.,  502. 

Barnes,  Albert,  Ltfe  and  Timet  of 
Davies,  578. 

Barnwell,  Colonel,  332  ;  his  march 
(i7n).  345  ;  defeais"Tuscaroras,  2^ 

Barr^,  Isaac,  at  Quebec,  S4}- 

Barrington,  Geo.,  governor  of  Caro. 
Una,  ^oo,  ^01  ;  account  ol  North 
Carolina,  .ts''- 

Barrow,  I'homas, 

Barry,  John  S.,  Massachusetts,  lAa. 
Barr)',  Wm.,  424. 

Bartleit.  J.  RT"  Naval  History  of 

Rhode  Island,"  ato. 
Barton,  Ira  M.,  08. 
Bartram,  John,  Otservaiions,  244. 
Bartram,    William,    344  :  deKTibes 

Whitefield's  Orphan  House  (1765), 

421; 

Basire,  Jas.,  iij. 

Bass.  BcnK,  Journal  of  Expediti*m 
against  Fort  Frontenac,  <qo. 

Basse,  Jeremiah,  310. 

Bas'ett,  Wm.,  Richmond,  X.  H.,  17*. 

Bas-tide,  J.  F.,  Mtmotre  Hutori^ue, 
t.i4  ;  views  and  plans  of  Louisbourg, 

il8: 

Batcman,  Edmund,  400. 
I<athurst,  Sir  Francis,  377. 
Baton  Rouge,  ^ 

Bailies.  K.  P.,  History  ef  Raleigh 

(N.  C),  35S 
Baxter,  Rev.  los..  journal.  42^. 
Bay  of  Fundy,  earliest  shown  in  maps. 

Bay  Slate  Monthly.  413. 
l;ay  Verte.   See  Baie. 
Bayagoulas.  i8j  !</,  t/'.  70. 
B.iyard,  Nicholas,  ^c^owk/ij/'Ai/ /rus/, 
241. 

Bayley,  Jos.,  Jr.,  464. 

Beaford,  Arthur,  Vb*. 

Bearcroft,  Philip,  400. 

Beardslcy,  E.  t.,  1 30 :  on  Vale  Col- 
lege, uu;  on  the  Alnhegan  land 
controversy,  m;  his  H'm.  Sam. 
Johnson,  u  L>  6oi  :  on  Dean  Berke- 
ley, ua. 

Beatson,  The  Plains  of  Abraham, 

Bcatty,  Charles  fournat,  tsf>, 
Beaubois,  4^ 

Beaufort  (S^"C.),  fon  at,  tt2. 
Beauharnois,  Governor,  2;  autog  ,  2j 
confers  with  tlie  OnotiBaga*,  ffn; 
letter  ( 1 736),  jfti  ;  meets  the  Six  "Ka- 
tions  (i7^«;)Vfeg; 
Beauharnois,  Fort, 


on  Oswego,  tfyt. 


Beau)eti  at  Duqucsne,  ^ :  sent  against 
Braddock,  4Q7 ;  notice  of  by  Shea, 
\ri<,  5^;  pictures  of,  49*;  his  faro- 
ilv,  498  ;  killed,  4a8. 

Beaumont,  J.  B.  JTE.  de,  fmu 

Beaurain,  36. 

Bcinrain,  Jean  de,  Journal  f/isto- 

riifue,  t<^\  MS.  copies  ol  it,  6^ 
Bcaus^ji>ur,  Fort,  map  of,  an :  built, 

4<3  ;  attacked,  4^2 ;  taken,  415,  453; 

renamed    Fort  Cumberland,  43a ; 

French  neuirals  captured  at,  asa; 

planof,        iiapers  on  the  capture 

45<>- 

Beauvilliers,  De,  his  map,  &i 
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Bearer  Creek  (Ohio),  407. 

Beck,  L.  C  GaaetUer  of  IUin»u,  ^ 

Bcckiord,  Wm.,£ia* 

Beckwith,  Kiihop,  404. 

Bcckw:th.  IL  W  ./iUimns  and  Indi- 

ama  /itJutiu,  s<)4. 
B^rd.  T.  P..  yio. 
Bedford,  Duke  o(,  on  the  reduction  of 

Canada,  «68. 
Bcckman,  Henry,  hit  lands,  jit. 
BfgiHniHr,  Pra^eu,  amd  Ctmcbuion 


0/ tk4  Late  It'ar,  htti. 
elch 


Brad- 


Belcher,  Andrew,  auiog.,  4H. 
Belcher,   Governor,   jHjy;  on 
dock's  defeat,  stq;  leller-book*,  lOb: 
letters  to  I.arrabee,  4]2. 
Belcher,  Jona.,    loq,    1 16 :   sent  by 
Ma!isachu«etts    to    KngUnd,    i±i  ; 
made  f{ovcrnor  of  Massachusetts, 
Ml ;  ifovemor  of  New  Jersey,  axi ; 
3ics,  113  :  and  the  Indians,  ijq ;  his 
character,  139. 
Beleiha,  Wm.,  364. 
Bel<lire  at  Detroit,  553;  attacks  Ger- 
man Flats,  S30. 
Belknap,  Jeremy,  hit  account  of  the 
Louiitbourg  expedition,  416;  hii  pa- 
pers, tUy,  4V1  ;  Xrtv  Tfam/iJiire, 
i6j ;  portrait!.,  iJiy;  forms  Massa- 
cEusetls  Historical  Society,  ib-K ;  his 
life,    163 ;   Bttknap   P.tfrrt,    163 ; 
correspondence  with  Hazard,  i6-i. 
Bellamy,  GeorKe  Anne,  Apitlogy,  si-^. 
Bcllin,  J.  N.,  and  his  maps,  4Jq ;  n!t 
maps  in  Charlevoix,  Hj^  474 ;  lavont 
the  French  claims,  8j,  Hj;  irups  of 
Cape  Breton,  A40  ;  TT  Tjlce  c1>am- 
plain,  4Hs ;  of  Louisbourg,  4 jg ;  of 
Montreal^  <<6;  of  Saguenay  River, 
614 :  of  tne  St.  Lawrence,  1S14  ;  of 
Quebec,  542  J  i^tpttnt  Franfais, 
4*1  '•  Hydrogra^u  Franfaiu,  4aq; 
T7tit  AtUu  Marilimtt,  a^  ;  Hff- 
m^irtt,  Ai'ij,  Remarauti,  S\ 
Bellingham,  Governor,  nis  widow  dies, 
101, 

Bellomont,  govenior  of  New  York, 
I'M ;  his  negative,  104  :  portrait,  22  • 
governor  of  Nfassachuselts,  etc.,  07  ; 
in  Boston,  character,  ;  life  oy 
De  Pcyster,  2I;  dies,  loj.  io< :  and 
the  Iroquois,  4SJ  ;  Frofoiitions  by 

tkt  Fiv*  XatioHt,  iiLli  "j^o ;   

■pondence  with  the  French  gt)t 
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6ai ;  Picturesque  Canada,  ;  Roy- 
al Society  Transactions,  442. 
Canadian  A  ntifuarian,  a  to. 
Canadian  MontkJy,  4  to. 
Canso,  fort  at,  plan,  467 :  surprised  by 

the  French,  us.  4'o.  434- 
Canzes,  55. 

Cap  Roui:e  (near  Quebec),  s^o.  sia. 

Cape  Baptist,  s-iew  of,  440. 

Cape  Breton,  lm^yrl,tm-e  and  A  dtntn- 
tage  of  Cafe  Breton  truly  stated, 
42a.  4.t8 ;  Tke  Great  Imfortame  of 
CafeBreton,  iji^  .  Accurate  De- 
ter i^  ion  of  Cafe  Breton,  433;  hfem- 
oir  of  tke  Principal  Transactiont, 
4J2;  map  of,  481 ;  by  Bellin,  ^40; 
by  Des  Barrcs,  410;  by  Kitchin, 
440:  map  of  coast  (i7}3),  47^ ;  tracts 
for  and  against  retaining  it  at  the 
peace  of  Aix-Ia-Chapellc,  43^;  Im- 
fortance  and  Advantage  tf  Cape 
Breton  considered.  41^  ;  Two  Let- 
ters, 4}S  ;  wars  in,  407. 

Cape  Carteret.  2M. 

Cape  Cod,  in  Popple's  map,  xm- 

Cape  Diamond  (Quebec),  <44. 

Cape  Fear  River,  a!(j< :  settlement  at. 
a 88:  fort  at,  lot;  English  at.  338  • 
on  early  map.  t  tS. 

Cape  Hattcra.sh  (Halteras),  118- 

Cape  Hope  (N.  C),  nS. 

Cape  k<»mano,  jS.h.  jtS. 

Cape  Sable  Indians.  •.oi.  434. 

<  "ape  Tounnenle,  ^42. 

Cape.   See  names  ot  capea. 

Capefigue,  J.  B  U.  R.,  Oftratiom 
rintincihres, 

Captivities  (.class  of  books),  xVi,  <oo. 

Capuchins  in  Louisiana,  £3,  44 

Carcw,  Bampfylde  Moore,  t\%. 

Carey,  Thomas,  ig?. 

Carillon.    See  Ticonderoga. 

Carlcton,  Guy,  603;  at  Quebec.  S4> 

Carlisle,  Pa.,  treaty  at  (it<i).  *4$. 
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Carlyle.  Frtdrrkk  th»  Grtai,  6q&;  on 
Wolfe't  victory,  fo?- 

Carmelite*  in  Louisiaiu,  41' 

Carmicluel,  Sir  Junes, 

Carmichael-bmyth,  Sir  Jame*,  Prici* 
»/ the  It'art  in  Canada,  taS. 

Carolina!,  history  of ,  £^ :  proprietary 
government,  »8s  ;  grants  (i66j- 
i7«o),  thown  in  a  map,  285 :  Con^ 
bcriord't  map  (1&J7),  aSjj ;  this  re- 
gion variniuly  called,  iSSi  origin  of 
name  "  Carolina  "  or  '*  Carulana,*' 
».S6:  names  of  proprietors,  iSbfiHj; 
Clarendon  County,  188 ;  it  disap- 
pears,  ;  Craven  County,  2Hq; 
Albemarle  County,  183 ;  Chowan 
Colony,  2'iq  ;  purposes  of  the  pro- 
prietors, J<K> :  their  charters,  390, 
477;  tbey  oppose  democratic  tcnden- 
cies  jQi  ;  fundamental  constitutions, 
aqi  ;  iReir  provisions,  »2i  >  I'tlcs, 
JQI ;  Church  of  Eni^land  established, 
aoj;  land  tenure  m,  2^ ;  surren- 
dered to  the  crown,  )6i ;  Acadians 
in,  4b  t-  See  North  an'3~South  Caro- 
lina. 

Carolines  (coin),  av>. 
Carpenter,  Geo.,  ^64. 
Carpenter,  J.  C,  "Old  Maryland," 

Carpenter,  W.  li^  401 


Carr,  f^ucian,  on  the  mounds  of  the 
Mississippi  and  on  women  among 
the  Iroquois,  jj. 

Carr's  Kort,  v^. 

Carroll,  B.  R.,  f/ ittoruaj  Collect ioiu 
0/ South  Carolina,  404. 

Carroll,  Chas. ,  jfoMrnat  to  Canada, 
^04 ;  his  mansion,  2\i. 

Carter,  C.  W.,  York  County,  Pa., 
149. 

Carter,  Robert,  ibi. 

Carteret.  Lord,  his  share  of  Carolina 
not  sold  to  the  crown,  wi. 

Carteret,  Sir  George,  a86 :  autog.,  aS?. 

Carteret,  convrys  land  to  the  trustees 
of  Georgia,  thx. 

Carthagena,  taken,  63. 

Carwthers,  W.  A.,/CMtje*/i  0/  the 
Horuskoe,  s^'V 

Carver,  Jona.,  I  rave U,  vt^ 

Casco  Bay,  Indian  treaty  at,  4M. 

Casgrain,  Abb<^,  portrait,  6it<. 

Cat*  mpcrs,  <6i. 

Cassell,  United  States,  nq. 

Cassiques,  in  Carolina,  »<>i. 

Casein,  the  younger,  i22m 

Castle  William  (Boston),  plan  of,  loS. 

Caiawbas,  ac/o^  5^7 :  language, 

Catesby,  Mark,  Xatural  Jfiitory  0/ 
Carolina,  ■\%,o. 

Cathcart  papers,  fio4. 

Catholics  excluded  from  Georgia,  364  ; 
in  Mar>'land,  j<q.  a 60.  062  ;  analne 
treaty  of  1763,  6n. 

Caton  family  mansion,  aw. 

Calskill  Crcrk,  2M. 

Caiighnawaea,  ^  i86,  487. 

Cau»ton,  Thomas,  tSo. 

Cayuga  Historical  Society,  a 40. 

C^loron  de  Bienville,  his  expedition, 
^  4iio.  s^jQ :  authorities,  8 ;  inscrip- 
tion on  bis  plates,  2 ;  his  plates  found, 
St  map  showing  where  they 

were  buried,  y-'t.j^io. 

Cerisier,  A.  M.,  Retnarijuts  ntr  Us 
Erreurs  tie  Rttynal,  4S7. 

Cevallos,  I'edrii, 

Chabcrt,  Joncaire. 

Chabert,  J.  B.,  / 'oyaee. 

Chaigneau,  L. .  t^t. 

Chalcur  Bay,  map,  614. 

Chalmers,  Geo.,  Ofinioni  of  Emintnt 
Lauyers,  jii  ;  Politicnl  Annals, 
iSJ,  1  j4  :  refuses  aid  to  Williamson, 
3i»  ;  Grahamc's  use  of  his  papers, 
35*1  ISJi  i5ii6»o;  hi»  papers,  ; 
Introilui  tion  to  the  History  0/  the 
Colonies,  153  ;   edited  by  Sparks, 

•■  autog.,  \s\ :  on  Vintii  " 
on  M.iryland.  »7i.  128. 

Chamberlain,  Mellen,  on  the  Mats* 
chusctts  Kecurds,  i6s. 


i  irginia,  arS ; 


Chambers,  G.,  Irish  and  Scotch  in 

Pennsylfania,  J4<>. 
Chambers,  Eminent  Scotsmen,  76. 
Champienv,  Chev.  de,  2Jj  Etai  I'rt- 

sent  ae  la  Louisiane,  07. 
Champlain,  his  notion  oT  bounds  of 

Acadia^  479. 
Champlain,  Lake,  misplaced  in  the 

Dutch  maps,  Sjl^  2^4  •  ^  rench  grants 

on,  £38 ;  first  occupied  by  the  French, 

^67 :  maps  of,  surveys,  48^; 

Popple's  map,  486. 
ChantUer.  P.  W..^  mericoH  Crimiitai 

Triais,  241. 
Chandler,  Rev.  Sam.,  diary  at  Lake 

George,  586. 
Channinic,  tdw.,  TVmoi  and  County 

Goffrnment,  ihet,  aii. 
Chaouanuns,  tfn.    See  Shawi>ecs. 
Chaouchas,  41 . 

Chapais,  Thoma*,  Montcalm  et  1*  Ca- 
nada, 007. 

Chapman,  T.  J.,  56?,  <7J;  on  Con- 
necticut claims  inPennsynrania,  tXn 

Charlestown  (X.  H.).  i^H. 

CTtarlestown  (S.  C),  later  Charleston, 
plan  by  t  "risp,  ;  "  South  Carolina 
Society,"  34^1  "»*P  °f  vicinity,  3^1 ; 
of  harbor,  j^i ;  founded,  jy>,  307 ; 
first  site,  v>H ;  threatened  by  the 
•Spaniards,  loS;  Albemarle  Point, 
308;  town  removed  to  Oyster  Point, 
;  map  of  vicinity,  315 ;  other 
early  maps,  ;  descriptions,  \i  t, ; 
plantations  on  the  rivers,  317 ;  com- 
merce, ^I7,  13 s  :  population,  -xn  : 
slaves,  religion  in,  \}7  \  attacked 
by  the  Spanish,^  ig ;  Popple's  plan  of 
the  town  (1731  JTi^;  view  of  town 
( i7A2>.  \\t  ;  name  changed  to 
"Charleston'"  (1783),  ^ti  :  Ogle- 
thorpc  at,  362  ;  Spanish  attack  on, 

Charlevoix,  on  the  bounds  of  Acadia, 
4^3.  4J9;  used  by  Jeflerys,  f>\b :  his 
nnroncal  journal,  •  used  in 
Smith's  .Vruf  Vorh,  tiA ;  Xout: 
France,  63 ;  editions  and  transla- 
tions, hj,  42£;  at  New  Orleans,  6y. 
annotaleS  Dy  Dr.  Shea,  63  ;  portrait, 
64 :  autog.,  64;  his  maps  (by  Bel- 

lin),  474. 

Chaniock,  Biofra^ia  Xavalis,  4^7■ 
Cliartre*.  Fort,  51^  visited  by 

Clurlevnix,  «j  plan,  54J  position, 

55 ;  de*cribed77i. 
(Thase,  K.  B.,  Over  the  Border,  430. 
I  Chase,  G.  W.,  Haverhill,  184. 
Clhaose,  Father  de  la,  4it. 
Chnsteaumorand,  1^ 
('hateauguay,  J3. 

Chatham,  XjonS^Correspondeitce,  467. 
Chatkas,  td^ 

Chauncey,  Chas.,  sermon  on  Louiv 
bourg  victory,  4t8 :  and  the 

Great  Awakening,  \\\ ;  Season<iHe 
Thoufrhts,  M<;  Letter  to  Whitefield. 
1  is  :  Letter  to  a  Friend,  <7Q :  Sec- 
ond Letter  to  a  Friend,  ft86;  /"ww 
Letters  to  a  Friend,  S87. 

Chauncey,  Isaac,  185. 

Chauv«egros  dc  L«Jry,  js6. 

Chaitiauqu.1,  S70. 

Chaiivoau,  on  Ganieau,  6ig. 

Chehncto  liarbor.    See  Halifax. 

("hi-biiclou.    See  Halifax,  4<o. 

Chccklcy.  John,  :  prints  Leslie's 
Method,  I  y> :  tiiscourse  (oncerning 
EpiscofHii-y,  1  J*!!  in  Providence,  uL^ 

Chcqiiins  (coin),  jw- 

Chrrokfes,  21.  14S.  ISO.  1^0.  484. 
;ft7 ;  Sir  Alex.  Cuming's  visit  to, 
302 ;  maps  of  their  country,  yn. 
4«4;  depredating  (i;56),  ;  make 
war,  ^ \\  :  forts  built  among,  jttj  ; 
SomeOhservaiions  on  Campaigns, 
\  ;o ;  treaty  with,  ^jo. 

Chesapeake  Bay,  maps  of,  271.  471. 

Chiaha  River,  70- 

Chickasaws, as;  (Chicazas),  2SJ  (Chi- 
cachas),  in  attacked,  ^  jOj  ^  52  ; 
Journal  de  la  Guerre  iontre  Us 
Chicachas,  tlL. 


Chiniectoa,  plana,  4ja. 

Child,  Jusiah,  New   Discourse  0/ 

Trade,  1  ig. 
Chimeres,  76. 
Choaie,  John,  450,  ggi. 
Choctaws,   25^   47;    (Cham*),  81: 

(Chatkas),  S6. 
Chogage,  559. 
Chuuaguen,  sii. 
Chowan,  river,  287. 
Christ  Church  (Cambridge)  chimes, 

MS-. 

Christie's  Surveys  of  New  York,  238. 

Christmas  Day,  uu.;  obser\'ance  in 
New  Engbnd,  lxS. 

Chubb,  surrenders  Pcmaquid,  96. 

Church,  Ben).,  Entertaining  Pat- 
sages,  420.  437 ;  fac-simi!e  of  title, 
427 ;  his  eastward  expedition  (1704), 
420:  divers  estimates  of  his  conduct, 
421 ;  at  the  eastward  again,  106. 
407,  408  ;  sources  on  his  career,  420. 

Church,  Thomas,  prcpan»  his  father's 
narrative,  ^sj ;  edited  by  IL  M. 
Dexter,  427, 

Church  of  England  in  the  colonies, 
aio. 

Claiborne,  J.  F.  |Li  Mississippi,  ^ 
7'- 

Clap,  Roger,  Memoirs,  117. 
Clap,  Thomas,  Vale  College,  ma- 
Clarendon,  Earl  of,  286;  autog.,  2S7. 
Clarendon    Historical    Sodety,  ko- 
prints,  MS. 
Clark,  tL  A.,  278.^ 

Cbrke,  George,  I'oyagt  to  America, 

Clarke,  John,  and  the  Rhode  Itlaod 
charter,  62a 

Garke,  R.  IL^  271. 

(larke,  Wm.  (Boston),  400- 

Clarke,  Wm.,  Obserfoiions  on  the  Cos*' 
died  0/ the  French,  ^yi,  47s. 

Clarke,  lieutenant-governor  of  New 
York,  afio;  tuggests  attack  on  Lotiis- 
bourg,  434. 

Clarke,  Wesley  family,  404. 

Clavarack  Creek,  ai7. 

Clayton,  John,  ObtervabUs  its  Vir- 
ginia, 278. 

CIcaveland,  Chaplain,  soS. 

CIcland,  Tombeh-chs-tjui,  lop. 

Clement,  J.  P.,  Portraits iUstoriques, 
77- 

Clement,  Thomas,  plan  of  the  Lake 
Georjje  battle  (1735),  reduced  fac- 
simile, sl!l6a,  s86». 
Clerac,  i*; 
Cleveland^  SS9. 
Clifton,  Wm.j  too,  iqi. 
Clinton,  Admiral  Geo.,  aoi;  governor 
of  New  York,  am  ;  autog.  and  fwal, 
I     203  :  retires,  203.  204 ;  and  the  ."^ix 
Nations,    147  ;    his  plan  of  union 
(1744).  till  ;  invites  <  i7Si)  a  confer- 
'      ence  of  the  colonies,  tux. 
I  Clinton,  De  Witt,  S7o. 
Clos,  (no. 
Coal  mines,  22s. 

Cobb,  Sylvanu*,  146:  projects  a  raid, 
•49. 

Cochrane,  J.,  218. 

Cochut,  John,  Law,  son  tyst>me,  n. 
Cod.fish,  emblem  of  Massachuaetts, 
"77. 

Creur,  Jean,  4<x>. 
Cohen,  J.  B.,  is6. 
Colioes  fall,  2tf>. 

Coin,  in  use,  220 :  Spanish,  220; 
clipped,  22>j ;  counterfeit,  230^ 

Coke  and  SIoore,yi>A»f  H  'esley,  40^. 

Colburn,  Jerc.,  Bibliography  o/TTas- 
sachusetts,  i&i- 

Golden,  Cadwallader,  account  of  Lan- 
caster treaty  (1744),  %t)f> ;  on  the 
ctmgrcss  of  1754,  tiu;  on  the  Indian 
trade,  £21  >  letters,  107  ;  map  of  the 
Lakes  and  the 
aii,  ii>i^   

}'ori,  618 ;  governor  of  New  York, 
306:  auto^.  and  seal,  30ft :  Paper: 
on  the  Encouragement  0/  the  In- 
dian Trade,  3XS ;  his  Fivt  Xatiout 


be  Iroquois  coiinlr)\ 
4'ti  ;   on   Smith's  .\'ew 
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»i< ;  hi*  •urveyt  of  the  Hudson 
nver  land*,  2152112^  papers  on  New 
York,  m  ;  a  botanist,  2±t ;  his  like- 
ness, t±t  ;  his  papers,  211  ;  primed, 
a4' ;  on  the  capture  ofrort  L^vis, 

Coleman,  Lyman  Family,  s^s. 

Colleton,  Sir  lohn,  2Kh  \  autog.,  aS?. 

CouetoM,  Sir  Peter.  aSK.  yj6. 

Colleton,  Tho».,  ^o6. 

Collins,  KfHlucky,  565. 

Colnun,  Benj.,  101.  ia6.  3<>6 ;  and  the 
Great  Awakening,  m  ;  on  Governor 
Burnet,  ;  on  tne  Indian  wars, 
i\2  ;  on  C  Mather,  ;  letters, 
lOS,  ijh;  papers,  iJ^;  sermon  be- 
fore Snirley,  144  •.life  by  Turell, 

Colman,  John,  114,  iji  \  Dittrttttd 
•State  0/  BottoH,  elc^  171. 

Colonies,  as  understood  by  France 
and  Eni;land,_  ssb.  French 
method  described7  English 
method,  £11. 

Columbia  College,  aag. 

Comberford,  Nicholas,  his  map  of 
Nonh  Carolina  coast  (16J7),  lit,. 

Commerce,  iiS  :  in  the  colonies,  aa?; 
MS.  sources,  iM. 

Common  law,  earned  by  English  emi- 
grants!, ihl 

Company  of  the  Indies,  ^  {tft  Com- 
pany of  the  West);  surrenders  its 
right,  4^ 

Company  of  the  West,  11;  absorbs 

other  companies,  u  (j/f  Law,  John ; 

and  "Company  ol  the  Indies"); 

RecMtil  dlarrettt,  etc.,  65,  76. 
Couant,  iL  C,  Xtw  EnglSStSTrktoc- 

racy,  1  jo- 
Condon,  F.  F.,  65. 
Conrstoga,  4H4 ;  council  at,  1X2» 
Coney  Island,  aab. 

Congress  uf  17S4,  Georgia  not  repre- 
sented, ^91     Stt  .\lbany. 

Connecticut,  Chalmers  papers  on,  ; 
Colonial  Record,  \t-t>.  617  ;  l<^- 
tslative  history,  isdi  \  financial  his- 
tory, 170 :  New  London  Society  for 
trade,  etc.,  171 :  conservative  in  fi- 
nances, \jh ;  boundary  controversies, 
177  ;  claims  in  Pennsylvania,  180  ; 
Eouitds  on  Massachusetts,  iBa ; 
names  of  her  towns,  181 :  local  his- 
tories, 1S8  ;  report  of  her  commis- 
sioners on  the  Albany  congress,  611, 
feu  ;  defends  her  borders,  ug  ;  quiet 
career,  yo;  the  Great  Awakening  in, 
\\%, ;  Gi>vernor  Saltonstall  dies,  uj  ; 
Joseph  Talcott  succeeds.  i£j;  ncr 
first  press,  1^1 ;  condition  (1755),  ni ; 
authorities  on  her  history,  163 ;  hrr 
appeal  in  1705,  i^m  ;  m.ip  of,  S8_i 
■ends  troops  to  Massachusetts,  2i : 
Tefvi»es  Fletcher  of  New  Jersey 
command  of  her  militia.  ^ ;  her 
orlhodniy,  loi:  on  Port  Royal  ex- 
pedition, 107  ;  her  militia,  111:  Fiti- 
John  Winthrop,  covemor,  111;  Mf>- 
hegancnse,  iii ;  Gurdon  Saltonstall, 

fovcrnur,  11  ■ ;  the  Saybrook  plat- 
orm,  III. 

Connecticut  River,  in  Popnle's  map, 
M4  ;  the  bounds  of  New  York,  17S  ; 
the  Vcr>che  River  of  the  Dutch, 
IJ4- 

Connecticut  Valley  in  the  Indian  wars, 
I'li :  plan,  184. 

Continental  Monthly ,  J^S. 

Contrecfrnr,  .lutot;.,  4Qt :  commanding 
at  Diiqu'ine.  ^al  •  his  official  report 
on  Hradd'<k's  d(.-feat,  580;  letter, 

s;4 

Convict*  in  Louisiana,  ^6. 
Coiivtisham,  Redmond,  Dnnktrt  at 

F.fhrat-t,  I4f>- 
CotmHc,  his  quarrel  with  Nicholson, 

a'o. 

Conk.  F.bcn.  S^t-weed  Factor,  m ; 

.\'<t-rivri/  KnlnuVMt,  i73. 
C'x'k,  Fort,  I  ^4. 

Cook,  ihf  n.ivitf.iior,  at  Quebec,  m : 
Li/e  0/  Cook, 


Cooke,  EHisha,  the  elder,  popular  trib- 
une, 87;  in  England,  82:  his  like- 
ness, ~£>;  champion  of  old  condi- 
tions, ^  ;  returns  to  Boston, 
devises  iirants  to  the  govemofs,  94, 
and  Bellomnnt,  oj>poscs  Jos. 

Dudley,  tot ;  who  is  finally  recon- 
ciled, injaiei.  irj;  his  papers,  iha. 
Cooke,  Elisha,  the  younger,  ii^:  his 
portrait,  117  ;  his  jutt  and  Rtaton- 
able  \  'indication,  117;  sent  10  Eng 
land,  124 :  loses  favor,  t\\. 
Cooke,  J.  t..  History  0/  t'irginia, 
jSo:  S  tor  let  of  the  Ola  Dominion, 
563  ;  on  the  Wcstover  mansion,  17;. 
Cooper,  Sir  Anthony  Ashley,  3SL  \  au- 

tog.,  aS;. 
Cooper,  J.  F.,  Mohicant,  w<. 


Cooper,  General  J.  T.   

Cooper,  Peter,  his  view 
phia,  a$8. 


ill,  <84. 
of  Philadel- 

Cooper,  Samuel,  j86;  Tkt  Crisis,  177. 


Cooper,  Wm.,  \\t,. 
Coosa  River,  yy^. 
Coote,  Richard.    St*  Bellomont. 
Cope,  Alfred,  edits  Penn  and  Logan 

letters,  1S2. 
C<>plev,  J.  S.,  i6j  :  life  and  works  by 

Periuiw,      ;  by  Martha  B.  Amory, 

141. 

Copley,  Sir  Lionel,  a^o. 
Copper,  in  New  Jersey,  vt\. 
Coram,  Thos.,  364. 

Corcoran.  W.  W.,  buys  the  Dinwiddie 


Papers,  571. 

jmbuiy.  Lord,  iii;  autoe.,  loa ;  m 
New  Jersey,  ioi,ai8;  in  New  York, 


Com' 


las ;  his  grant  of  land  to  Rip  Van 
Dam,  ;  in  women's  clothes,  24J  : 
portrayed  by  Brodhcad,  ££i ;  a  prof- 
ligate, if>|; ;  in  prison,  it/. ;  recalled, 
ic/> ;  made  Earl  of  Clarendon,  iq6. 
Coniwallis,  Edw.,  410.  4^0 ;  settles 

Halifax  (N.  S.).  414. 
Conmelli  and  Tillemon**  map,  n,  473. 
Corter's  Kill,  aw. 
Corvettes,  ijft. 
Cosa,  province  of,  3<q. 
Cosby,  governor  of  New  York,  193. 
i<i>8;  governor  of  New  Jersey,  aao; 
dies,  ii>8. 
Costcbelle,  Pastour  de,  4ai. 
Costume,  preserved  in  portrait*,  141. 
Cotton  Papert,  OiL. 
Counties,  origin  of,  2&L. 
County  histories,  349. 
Courtenav,  W.  A..  306;  CkarUiton 

Year  hooks,  340. 
Courtois,     Alphonsc,     Banqnts  tn 

France,  n. 
Coventr%-  forge  (Pennsylvania),  aaa. 
Cox,  W:  W  ,  iii. 
Cox,  Bihliotheca  Cnrioia,  137. 
Coie,  Daniel,  \\(, ;  Carolana,  ix.  bo. 
71.       fui;  nis  portrait,  611 ;  plan 
oTiinion  (or  the  colonies,  (m  ;  Col- 
lection 0/  I'oyaget,!^;  his  map  of 
Carolana,  Ja,  21'       New  Jcrsev, 
iio.aao:  his  ship  on  the  Mississippi, 
in. 
Cotas,  TO. 

fraflFord,  John,  Carding,  340. 
Craft,  journal  of  .siege  of  Louisbourg, 
4t8 

Craig,  N.  B.,  edits  Stobo's  J/iriwofW, 
575 Olden  T ime,  <7*i :  on  Brad- 
dnck's  defeat,  ^7^ ;  Pillthnrg,  149 ; 
plan  of  Bniddock"*  march.  <oo. 

Craven,  .Sir  Anthony,  dies, 

Craven,  Colonel  Chas.,  320. 

Craven,  William,  Lord,  a86;  antog., 
287 ;  palatine,  320. 

Creasy,  E.  S-,  Essay  on  Montcalm, 

Creek  Indians,  j2t ;  cede  lands  to 
Oglethorpe.  370;  upper  and  lower, 
370.  ^71  ;  their  country",  401. 

Crcigh,  A!frr<l,  Washington  Connfy, 

'  I'ennsyh^inia,  240. 

Cresap,  Thomas,  I'm ,  lOo ;  survev*  a 
road  over  the  mountains,  H70 ;  lives 
of.  372- 

Cresap  war,  tn. 


Cr^vecteur,  French  at,  ifiu 

Crup,  Edw.,  plan   of  Charlesto>wB 

(S.  C),  34J. 
Croatoan,  \\>i. 

Croghan,  Geo.,  explorer,  lo,  4^x1.  s?o; 
his  journals,  10,  t<j6,  610 ;  list  of  In- 
dian  nations,  04 ;  his"  statement, 
<7S ;  tiransactions  with  the  Itxiians, 
S70 :  his  letter  on  Duqucsne,  4^,8. 

Cromwell,  liis  grant  in  Acadia  accord- 
ing to  English  and  French  view,  478. 

Crown  Point  expeditions,  16^;  Massa- 
chusetts troops  in,  \^S<  Trench  fort 
at,  2;  occupied  by  tne  French  (1731), 
487  ;  strengthened  by  Amherst,  S37; 
fort  built  in  1731,  plan  of,  <t7 :  new 
of  rutns  at,  ^;  other  plans  and 
views,  S38. 

Crowne,  fliemoiri,  47ft. 

Cro8»,  An  A ntwer,  is8». 

Crozat,  Antony,  permitted  to  trade, 
28:  his  character,  aKj  his  plans  fail, 

,  J«- 

CuUum,  Geo.  W.,  Defences  0/ Sarre^ 
gansett  Bav,  142. 

Culpepper,  John,  ags;  his  rebellion, 
t  i  1 ;  tried,  3<><. 

CtHpepper,  Lord  71)oinas,_in  Virginia, 
i>'  \ ;  portrait.  2^^^;  his  financial 
schemes,  265 ;  receu-e*  the  nonhero 
neck.  12^1 ;  his  daughter  marries 
Fairfax,  22!; '  his  letters,  a&i.;  pro- 
poses federation,  tux. 

Cumberland  (Maryland),  403. 

Cumberland,  Fort  (Acadia).  4^1;  Des 
Barres's  map,  4(3. 

Cumberland  Island,  358. 

Cumincj  Sir  Alexatwfer.  320 ;  aimed  to 
establish  trade  with  the  Cherokee* 
div),  392. 

Cummings,  C.  A.,  t6o. 

Cunren,  Benj.,  418. 

Curteis,  Bamfton  Lectnret,  4ot- 

Curwcn,  diary  of  siege  of  Louisbourx, 

Cusick,  David,  m. 
Custis  family,  276. 

Cutler,  Timothy,  uu  ;  becomes  Epi^ 
copalian,  120 ;  in  Boston,  no;  and 
Harvard  College,  «6. 

Cutter,  A.  R., 

Dabney,  W.  P.,aaa. 

Daine,  on  Abercrombic's  defeat,  st»8. 

Daire,  Eugine,  Sconomistes  Finam- 

Dalcho,  ,  Episcopal  Church  in 

South  Carolina,  t4i. 

Dale,  James  W.,  Presbyterians  on 
the  Delaware,  247. 

Dalhou>ie,  Earl,  6i6;  governor  of 
Canada,  ^t,i. 

Dallas,  GeoTM.,  »<8. 

Dalton,  Jo*.,  307- 

Damariscotta  River,  'Si. 

Dame.  Luther,  4} 7. 

Danforth,  Samuel,  420. 

Danlorth,  Thomas,  92^  in. 

Daniel,  Geo.  F.,  Hngnencts  in  tM» 
Ni^muck  Country,  9.S,  ifl^^ 

Daniel,  Major,  317,  318. 

Daniel,  (?olonel  Robt.,  aq6.  m. 

Daniel,  AVi  Gloiret,  isb, 

Daniels,  R.  L.,  4<ij. 

I  >*Anville,  Adniiml,  sent  to  atuck  Bo>- 
ton,  147.  4n. 

D'AnviITe,  J  B.,  as  geographer,  Sij. 
his  map  of  Louisiana,  &i  ;  his 
CEufret  Gteg.,  Anttri^  Sef- 
tentrionale,  81^  474  :  improvrd  on 
Douglatis,  47S  ;  map  of  1746, 
map  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in^ ;  his 
map  showing  the  claims  of  Trancr. 
S3.  482;  his  Memoire,  831  map  ol 
North  America,  improveiiby  Bolton, 
2%t, ;  published  bv  Homann,  2  3>- 

Dapper,  Olfert,  Die  mnbekantTyetet 
ti  elt.  4J2  ;  its  maps,  472. 

D.irby.  Wm.,  Lonittana,  Ji. 

Darien  F.xpedilion, 

Darien  (Georgia),  37s.  \n. 

Darlington,  Wm.,  a71. 
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DarlinKton,  W.  M.,  ediu  Smith'*  Rt- 

marhMe  Occitrretufs,  Vttt. 
Darliii>;ton,  Countess  of,  txx. 
D'Aulnay,  his  territory  in  Acadia,  478, 

479 ;  his  Ltttrtt-fatmUt, 
Dauphin  Island,        181  ^  22  ("^ 

Massacre  Islaikd);  siege  oC ^7.  • 
Davcnant,  Charles,  H'orlu,  tiA  ;  plan 

of  uniling  the  colonies,  ^'  ■  - 
Davi<i»on  and  Stnive,  Illinois,  21: 
Davies,  Samuel,  Srrmon,  57S  ;  account 

of,  ;7H ;  \y0rk4,         on  death  oC 

C^onte  II.,  S2% 
Davis,  Andrew  McF.,  "Canada  and 


Jommty  a/  Abn- 


L«iuisiana,"  t 
.  .uAt  A^.  77. 
Davis,  Geo.  TTon  the  St.  Regis  bell, 

Davis,  Jf.,  IfV//*  Btxftitti,  2*7. 
Davis.  S.,  on  the  MoraWans.  ^^6. 
Dawes,  E.  C,  edits  Jeumal  0/ Ru/m 

Putnam,  yu. 
Dawson,  IL  B.,  on  the  New  Hamp- 


shire grants,  170 : 
BounJary  0/  Xi 


Pafxrt  at  /*# 
^'ork  and  Xrw 


"Jwrtty,       ;  SoMt  of  Lihtrty.  241- 
D.iy,  Mrs.  C.  M.,  East  cm  TtmmtH^t, 

tint. 

Day,  T.,  Judicutry  «/  C^nteticmt, 

De  Bow,  J.  D.  W.,  ^^  PoliluaJ  Ah- 
malt  of  SoHtk  Carolina, 

De  Rrahm,  L  G.  W.,  j^i;  (MS.) 
History  0/  t/u  Tkrtt  Proviniti, 
401 ;  account  of  South  Carolina,  \\a\ 
Philotepku-Q-f/ iitorwo  Hydrojrra- 
/My,  uo;  0/  Souih  CitroJina, 

%M  ;  Provinct  of  Orori^iit,  401. 

De  Charobon,  account  of  siege  of 
Louisboure  (1745),  4.W- 

De  Cmta,  B.  F.,  History  0/  Fort 
George,  ;  introduction  to  While's 
Efis^o^uVkurch,  ;  early  Kpis- 
copaty  in  Virginia,  ;  on  the 
Sh.ipley  map,  ixL  ;  on  St.  Regis, 

D'EMournelle,  Vice-Admiral,  4H. 
De  Kcr,  Nichulan,  his  m.ips,  Ho. 
Dc   Foe,   Daniel,  Party  Tyranny, 
\X3  ;  Cau  0/  Protestant  Ditsenitrs, 


;  Captain  Jack,  jS^. 
e  Forest,  Indians  0/  Connecticitt, 


De  Haas,  Wells,  H'estem  l''ir£inia, 

D  HcfWcourt,  letters,  60S. 
De  U  Coone,  44'^- 
De  la  Jonquiire,  Admiral,  411. 
De  Laet's  map  of  Carolina,  Wj. 
De  Lancey,  E.  F.,on  James  De  Lan- 
cey,  lAt. 

De  Lancey,  James,  memoir  oQ  bv  E. 
F.  De  Lancey,  »£i  ;  made  chief  jus- 
tice of  New  VHrk,  i'**?;  leader  of 
popular  faction,  aoa ;  iK-comes  gov- 
ernor, jo-t ;  autoi;.  and  seal,  n>%  ;  on 
the  Congress  of  1754,  ;  resijjns, 
ac6;  difs,  I07 :  tnwans  the  New 
S'firk  government  (it*)?*,  sN:<. 

De  Mille,  on  the  Evangeline  Country, 

De  Peystcr,  J.  W.,  on  the  French 
war.  t<2i. 

Dc  Pcyster.  N.,  113. 

Dc  Renne  I  tee  Wvmberlev-Ioncj>).  401. 

De  V.K-.  1.  F.,  Public  Markets  0/ 
Xrw  York, 

Dr.<nc.  (  'h.is.,  on  the  bibliography  »>f 
Hutchinson,  lia ;  e'lils  Trutnhtll 
Papers,  i!<i;  on  Mather's  Mai^na- 
lia,  I  s<) :  on  the  Montcalm  fornrnes, 
f>r<t> ;  owns  V.nn;han's  J0um.1l,  too. 

Decanver's  bibliography  of  .Method- 
is<n.  4qt- 

Deerticld.  loij ;  attacked,  iS^  i>!6; 
confcrence~7i735)  with  Indians  at, 
41t- 

Dclainotte.  Charl^,  ^77. 

DiLivillc,  Abbe,  RtatPrhent,  s8j. 

Delaware,  Ivtuiids  of,  fixed,  \ :  ac- 
quired by  Penn,  J07 ;  "lower  coun- 
1IC^."  tot. 

Delaware  River,  its  source,  ai4- 


Delaware*  on  the  Muskingtim,  jAj ; 
treaty  ( 1757),  sa*i 

DeliUe,  Claude,  80,  xjj:  his  maps, 

DelisJe,  Guillaume,  So;  his  maps.  So; 
map  of  Louisiana,  ^  ;  his  map  ^hows 
the  French  clamis  in  Acadia,  474. 

Denny,  Wm.,  governor  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, 

Dent,  J.  C,  Last  Forty  Years  0/ Cast- 

ada,  >>i';- 

Dcny<>,  his   government    in  Acadia 

(«f'i4).  47*- 
Derby,  E.       on  the  landbaak,  etc., 

37'-- 

Des  Barres.  AlUsntie  Xeptunt,  4*9; 

map  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  t>i4. 
Dcscnamps,  Chas. ,  tns^ 
I>eM:hamps,  Judge,  4<8. 
De^gouttes,  4^4- 

Detroit  (i;o<>).  jfei  ;  attacked  (171*), 
561  ;  attacked  by  the  Foxes,  4S4; 
Cimferrnces  ai,  560;  founded,  4S3  ; 
ihe  French  flee  tod-rtg),  t,T,t,;  maps, 
tso,  yxi;  accounts  of,  stio:  French 
families,  'io  ;  papers  on  its  found- 
ing, j^o;  surrendered  ( 1 760),  sVit 
I>exter,  Arthur,  141. 
Dexter,  F.  B.,  t-ounding  0/  Yale  Col- 
lege, isil ;  Biographical  Sketckes  0/ 
I     Graduates,  101 ;  on  names  of  Con- 
necticul  towns,  'Si . 
Dexter,  IL  .M.,  on  Cotton  Mather, 
I  <7  ;  edits  Church's  Entfrtatning 
Passages,  UT.  '>n  John  Wi«,  lad, 
Dickinson,  Jonathan,  his  house  in  Phil- 
adelphia, JSS. 
Didicr,  E.  1..,  on  the  Baltimores.  171. 
'  Diercville,  on  the  Acadians,  liz ;  Rela- 
tion, tis. 

Dieskau,  sent  to  Canada,  *<.m  ;  ordered 
to  Lake  Georse,  501 ;  his  line  of 
march,  sjft;  defeated  by  Johnson 
and  Lyman,  ^04 ;    wounded  and 
taken,  <o4,  ^S7  :  his  map  of  his  cam- 
paign (17$$),   5^5;    officiiil  report, 
1     5HS  ;  letters,  jS8,  sS<) ;  commission 
I     and  instructions,  jSS ;   thought  to 
have  inspired  the  Dialogue  entre  I* 
I     Atarh  kal  Saxe  et  le  Baron  Dies- 
r     Man,  sSq;  his  statements  in  Dide- 
rot's Stemoires,  (Sg ;  his  despatches 
said  to  be  falsified.  <8q. 
Dieby,  Edw..  164. 

Dilworth,  W  nT^ History  o/tke  Pres- 
ent ll'rir,  615. 

Dinwiddic,  Kobt.,  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, a£^:  [Mirtraii  and  aulog.,  160; 
eoes  to  England,  270 :  advocated 
(175')  nonheni  and  southern  unions 
of  the  colonies,  feia ;  his  pa|ier«, 
yrs  :  use  of  them  by  historians.  ;7J  ; 
Sparks's  copies,  J23  '<  describedb^ 
Henry  Stevens,  S7»  ;  bought  by  VV. 
W.  Corcoran,  ^7a  ;  given  to  Virginia 
Historical  Society,  <7» :  edited  by 
R.  A.  Brock,  ^7»;  Oj^cial  Records, 
<i7a.  3-Si  ;  precipitates  conflict  on  the 
Ohioj  Li ;  sends  Washington's  ex- 
p«-dition  to  B<(ruf.  4gj ;  the  dis- 
aster at  Fort  Necessity,  4<»>- 

Diron  d'Artaguctte,  £2; 

Diron,  his  map.  So. 

Di<iosway,  G.  P.,  on  the  HugueaoU, 

Dilchlcy  House,  nK. 

Dobbs,'  Arthur,  ^ot ;  portrait,  ■104; 

governor  Ql  North  Carolina,  104- 
DobMin,  John,  Ckron,  Annals  0/  tht 

K'ar,  t74.  (iliu 
Dockwa,  iiiL 

I»<Kiiliiiiv;i.',  Jos.,  Xotes  of  Vtrginia 

ami  Pennsr/fattia,  n8i. 
no<lj;«-,  W.,  edits  Pcnh.illow,  4H. 
I)n<lsley"s  Annual  Register,  hsh. 
I)oc  (loiUrs,  i()4,  jsit,  ■ 
DoltKrrv,  Capt.,  gt, 
Dongan,  Governor,  a  Catholic,  igft. 
DoDRan's  laws,  m. 
Donne,  Robt..  to?. 

Dotilittlc,  Rev.  M r. ,  Shtrt  Xarrattve, 

L»c>rchester  I'S.  C-),  379. 

Dorcil  on  Abcrcroin5ie'c  defeat.  12S 1 


ilogt  tur  Montcalm,  60^;  tent  to 
France,  ;  Lake  George  battle 
(1755),  iSS  I  letters  on  his  Paris  nua- 
sion,  titL 

Dorr,  Moses,  jiS. 

Doubloons,  ito. 

Doucette,  John,  40i>. 

Douglass,  David,  ^ot). 

Douglass,  Captain  James,  438. 

Dougla«s,  John,  sup{x>scd  author  oi 
Letter  Addressed  to  Ttuc  Great 
Men,  bit. 

Dougla.<*rr)r.  Will  iam,  on  Dean  Berke- 
ley, 143 ;  on  the  Great  Awakening, 
Mi  :~h5s  map,  474,  47^  :  on  the  maps 
ot  New  England,  1  \  x ;  his  Sum- 
mary, 121.  I  jS  ;  on  finances,  irt ; 
Some  Observations,  etc,  171;  Es- 
tay  concerning  Silrer  and  Paper 
Currencies,  ij^  :  Ducourse  con- 
cerning tke  C  urrencies,  ".  re- 
joinders, 174  ;  quarrel  with  K.no»les, 
i^S  ;  wilhl^  irley,  H'j ;  his  charac- 
ter, HQ  ;  his  style,  1  <q  :  opposes 
inoculation,  us ;  on  the  siege  of 
Louisbourg  (1745'i,        4tS.  4^0- 

Doyle,  John  A.,  on  Maryland  history, 
271  ;  nis  Englisk  in  A  mrrica,  »7i, 

Drake,  Samuel  A.,  Old  Landmarks 
0/  Boston,  ifxi ;  Old  Landrnttrks  0/ 
Middlesex,  iNj ;  Xooks  and  Cor- 
ners 0/  XeU'  England  Coast,  if«). 

Drake,  Samuel  G  .  on  Cotton  Mather, 
ifft,  Early  History  of  Geor- 

gia, vts\  edits  Norton's  Redeemed 
Captn-e,  1S7  ;  Fn>e  Yeari  French 
and  Indian  Wars,  nS;  prints 
Phipa's  instruction  to  commission- 
ers, ;  Tragedies  of  tke  Wilder- 
ness, 421. 

Drama,  interdicted  in  Massachusetta, 
150. 

Draper,  Lyman  C,  24;  on  'he  expe- 
dition against  the  Shawanoes,  s8q ; 
Recollections  0/  Grigmon,  580  ;  on 
Stobo,  i^S 

Draper,  Richard,  5S6. 

Drucour,  account  of  defences  of  Louis- 
bourg, ^62;  diary  of  Louisbourg 

(17<S),  464.^ 

Drummond,  Wm.,  governor  of  Alb^ 

marie  in  Carolina,  ^v**- 
Drvsdale,  Hugh,  speeches  in  Virginia. 

267; 

Du  Buisson,  s6i. 
Du  (luay,  16. 
Du  Poisson,  46. 

Duane,  ^a.*  .  Rights  of  Ike  Colony  of 
Xeti<  York,  17S;  Royal  Adjudica- 
tion concerning  Lands,  etc.,  178: 
Collection  of  Evidence,  etc.,  i7q  t 
Slate  of  tke  Evidence,  17Q. 

Duck,  Stephen,  137. 

Dudley,  Jos.,  autog  .  421; :  correspond- 
ence ft>r  a  peace  with  Vaudreuil, 
421 ;  chargco  with  trading  illicitly 
with  the  French,  422  ;  bitter  tracts 
against,  422  :  Memorial  of  Ike  Pres- 
ent DeploriMe  State  of  Xew  Eng- 
land, ii2  ;  A  Modest  Infuiry,  £22  ; 
Deplorable  State  of  Xen>  f^n gland, 
422:  his  letters,  i>)6:  made  governor 
of  Massachusetts,  10^  :  his  instruc- 
tions, km;  comes  to  Boston,  104  ; 
his  character,  io£  ;  quarrels  with  the 
Mathers,  104.  422 ;  with  the  legisla- 
ture, loi  ;  conspires  with  Combury, 
1 1 1  ;  reappointeid  governor,  in;  at- 
tacks Levcrett,  110 ;  imprisoned,  , 
in  New  York,  au  would  be  gover- 
nor, as^  at  Isle  of  Wight.  <iS;  op- 
posed landbank,  170 :  on  \vaTfcer  s 
expedition  (1711),  «;6i  ;  instructions 
to  Colonel  Church.  420:  at  Casco, 

Dudley.  Paul,  in:  Banks  of  Credit, 

171  ;  his  diarv,  135. 
Dudley,  Wm.,  "iSy 
Dudley.  Colonel  wm  .  421. 
Duhaiitchamp,  2hJ:   S'yit/me  des  Ft- 

nances,  jj. 
Duke's  Laws.  Ill- 
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Dulany,  Daniel,  57S ;  on  the  Acadian<(, 
jbj ;  on  the  Lake  Geor|;e  battle 

r«75$)i  587- 
Dumas,  commands    the    French  in 
Pcnntvlvania,  j8i  ;  at  Duqucsnc, 
letter  on  Braddock't  defeat, 


Dumraer,  Jeremy,  LttUr  to  a  Frund, 
1 01).  ;  Dt/tHCi  e/  th*  Xrv>  Eng- 
liind  CharUrt,  121 ;  made  London 
afcent,  loj;  Lrltrr  to  a  Nobtt  Lcrd, 
etc.,  109,  sfei ;  hi*  portrait,  n;  :  in 
Knaland,  116:  on  the ulary que»tio«i 
in  >(assachuM.-tt»,  i^i  ;  urged  that 
the  St.  Lawrence  was  the  proper 
boundar\-  nl  New  Kngland,  4JJ- 

Dummer.  Wm., lieutenant-governor  of 
Ma&uchu<elt»,  ii6  :  portrait,  114  ; 
in  power,  iji ;  hii  treaty,  117,  4H. 

Dummer.  Fort,  1S3. 

Dummer  s  war, 

Dumont,  liutel,  67. 

Dumont  dc  Montigny,  ^^J  iden- 
tity. 66 :  AUmoiret  H utoruftttt  mr 
la  Leuuiitm^ y  6<; ;  hi^  MS.  map  of 
Louisiana,  &i  ;  "Tac-siroile  ol  h»  en- 
graved map,  ^ 

Dumplers-    S*e  Dunkers. 

Dunbar,  Colonel,  x^ib. 

Dunbar,  Cxlonel  David,  no. 

Dunkers  il)unkard<i),  217,  ab ;  au- 
thorities on,  J4<' :  their  press,  146. 

Duquesne  dc  Mcnncvilk,  Marquis, 
j{overnor  of  Canada,  iij  t</>:  his 
instructions,  ;  Mimoirr  on  the 
Ohio,  4i>H ;  sent  expedition  into  the 
Ohio  region  (1751),  400;  autof;..  *qi. 

Duquesne,  Fort.  Ktgislrf  du  Fart, 
5X0;  Rfgittret  dts  Ba^ttmfi,  eic, 
S*'*\  expedition  attainsi  {iji*),  599. 

Durell,  Philip,  {'articular  Ac<cmt  0/ 
tkt  taking  0/  Cafif  Srtton,  4jX  : 
cruisiug  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Gulf, 
iio. 

Dussieux,  L.,  map  of  the  old  French 
war, 

Dustin,  Hannah,  <^ 
Duti)in<f,  45. 

Diilot,  Ri'jUxioHl  Polili^Sy 

Duverjter  dc  Saint  Blin,  feio. 

DiiviT);ier.  si. 

Duvcrncy,  v7,  Examen,  76. 

DwiKlii,  Sercno  E.,  edits  tile  of  Brain- 

CTtl,  24<>. 

DwicHl,    'fheodorc,    edits  Madam 

Knight^ I  Journal,  41  \. 
l>«iKht,  I'hco.  F.,  to. 
I>wijjht,  Timothy,  Travtb,  jS?,  »u. 

F.AIII.B,  J.  C,  Englitk  Prrmien, 

Elarthquake  (i7$5),  loj  in  New  Eng- 
land ('7*7^.  'JH :  liirraturc  of,  uS. 
Eaithurn,  Kohx.y  Faith/ul  Xarratrvr, 

KlaMchurch.  governor  of  Carolina,  icj*. 
Eastrrm  CkronicU  (New  Olaseow, 
^.N.S.).  4». 

Easton  (Pa.),  conference  (1767),  y/j; 
(175SI,  <^\o  :  MS.  records,  y/);  trea- 
ties at,  JJ7.  nij. 

F^ton,  S.  J.  M.,  / 'ttMHge  County, 

Eheling,  C.  D.,  translates  Burnaby's 

Travfh,  ia\. 
F.beneicr  ((jcorgia),  founded,  174.  t7<  ; 

lelerred  to,  ^7q.  401 ;  plan  of,  376, 

401. 

F.chjrd,  I^wrence,  Gaatttttr,  tjs- 
Ethols,  John,  ^iimal,  270- 
Ec/rctic  A/aganiu,  (jo%. 
Eden,  Charles,  governor  of  Caroliiu, 

Edi-nlon  (N.  C-),  ^oo. 

Education,  common  school,  212  • 
the  middle  colonies,  »47. 

Edw.iids.  Joiialhan,  1 1 1 :  his  F<tithftd 
Xarrativf,  \\x:  Samt  I'houfkt, 
etc  ,  1  :  Life  af  Havui  Hramrrd, 
J46:  cdiied  by  J>«reno  K.  Dwif;ht, 

146. 

EdwanU.  Mnrvan,  BaptitU  m  Phtla- 

dtlpkta,  147. 
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Edwards,  T.,  »7i- 
Effingham.    St*  Howard. 
Egglcston,  Edward,  on  colonial  life, 
II S,  16S,  171 :  Coioniitt  at  Homte, 

141  • 

Egle's  XtUi  and  Queries,  a^a; 

lorical  Reritter,  1^ 
Egleston,    N.    H .  'TWiUiamttovm, 

182, 

Egmont  MSS. ,  141. 
Eliot  tracts,  ifeo. 

Elliott,  Benj.,  Rrfcrt  of  Hittorital 
Committien  0/  Charlettom  LUrary 
Auofiation, 

Ellis,  Geo.  E.,  on  the  Massachusetts 
royal  governors,  147;  on  Judge 
Sewall,  i>>7:  on  theMather  diarict, 
168  ;  RedAfam  amd  h^'Aite  Man, 

Ellis,  HeniT,  w- 
Eliiabeih,  N.  J.,  i 
Eni\ctopidie  MttT 
Endrevs,  Qirisiian, 

Dunkert,  346. 
Enfield,  Conn.,  i&x. 
Flngel,   Samuel,  Mhueirex  Gtogra- 

fkifuet.rt 

English  cliuins  in  North  America, 
jjij :  maps  of, 

English  Colonies  the  plan  of  union, 
£iij  ;  proposed  by  the  ministry,  613 
(lef  Albany,  Congress  of);  a  triple 
confedci.icy  pioposed, ; compared 
with  the  French,  copies  of  their 
charters,  \  Eitay  ufcn  tke  Gov- 
ernment of  tke  Englitk  I'lantatioui. 
fill  \  general  histonans  of,  6ig  ;  pop- 
ulations (1755),  HI ;  books  on  their 
condition,  617.    See  C<ilonics. 

Englitk  H iitorital  Review,  H78. 

Engtisk  Pilot.  474. 

F^nglish  traders  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley. 25. 

En  tick,  John,  Generai  History  of  tke 
Late  H'ar,  fti6 :  on  the  Acadians, 
4^7  :   on  the  siege  of  Louisbourg 

(its'*).  iJjZi 
F'phrata,  Dunkers  at.  3if>. 
Episcopacy  in  the  colonies,  Chalmers's 

paper  on,  t<4- 
Episcopal  church  in  C.arolina,  141. 

^43  :  in  the  middle  colonies,  144. 
Erie  (I'ennsylv.iiiia),  4'»» - 
Erie  Indians  destroyed,  sft4;  history 

of.  564. 
F.rretl,  Kussel, 
Krviiig,  John,  1^ 
Evjpus. 

F.techemin  territory,  47q- 

Ethier,  La  Prut  de  Peerfield,  iSfi. 

F.\Tin»,  John,  deputy  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, am:  memoirs  by  Neill, 
»<)• 

Evans,  Captain  John,  his  lands.  137. 

Evans.  Lewis.  E stays,  Sj;  of 
Middle  Colonies,  Sj^  244 ;  pirated 
by  Jofferj's,  8^  ;  as  issued  by  Jef- 
fer\'»,  denounced  by  Pown.ill.  ^'n  ; 
enl.irgcd  bv  Pownall,  Hjj  :  UM:d 
by  Braddock.  578;  the  best  of  the 
Ohio  region,  if^t,. 

F.verard.  .Sir  Kichard.  lot. 

Everett,  Edward,  on  the~army  of  the 
French  war.  1 S4 ;  on  Harrison's  ad- 
dress, 5i>i  ;  oil  the  Seven  Years' 
War  as  a  school  of  the  Kevolulion, 
417  ;  Orations,  4t7. 

Ewen,  Wm. ,  402- 

Examen  toi're  lot  Llmitet  de  la  Aca- 

die.  »J5-  . 
Eyif «,  Francis,  164. 
F.yma,  Xavier,  La  Ltgtnde  dm  Met- 

chacthe.  20; 
Eyre,  M.i|or,  defends  Fort  William 

Henrv,  51J. 
E\Te,  Wm.,  sS6. 

FAit.t.oN,  notice  by  Lemoine,  ins^ 
Fairfax,  lx>rd  Thnmas.  at  Crctnway 
cimrt,  ^^'<;  his  character.  yiS  :  mar- 
ries Cul|iopiK-r'»  dau);hler  .md  inher- 
its the  Nurthcrn  Neck,  276. 
Falmouth  (Portland,  Me.),  toj;  treaty 


at  (1726,  1737,  1731),  with  Indians, 

Faneuil,  Peter,  tog,  us ;  his  portnuu, 
145- 

Farmer,  John,  edits  Belknap's  A'rw 

/famfiskire,  tt>\. 
Farmer,  Silas,  Detroit,  560,  blAm 


Farrar,  John,  t^ft. 
Fatker  Akrakam't 
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±i2±iih  554- 
Fav,  Jonas,  122: 

Felt,  Jos.  B.,  arranges  Massachusctti 
archives,  ibs ;  Customs  0/  Stru  Eng- 
land, 162  ;  Eccles.  Hut,  of  \emr 
Eng.,  tSq;  Matt.  Currem-y,  1 70,  173. 

Felton,  C.  C,  on  the  Acadians,  451). 

Ferland,  AbM,  portrait, bi^ ;  notice  <A, 
by  Lemoine,  6ni. 

Feriiow,  B.,  on  "  MS.  aources  of  New 
York  history,"  hi  ;  on  the  Bound*- 
rv  Coniroversiesoi  Ne»  York,  n8; 
•'The  Middle  Colonies," 

Field,  John  W.,  142. 

Fielding,        Covemt  Garden  Tra^ 

"<r.  577- 
Fisher,  G.  w. 

Fisher,  A  meruan  Po/itita/ Idem*,  tfco. 

.Fishkill.  217. 

Fiskc,  Fraiik  S.,  Mittitti/fs  BiMie, 

77- 

Fiske,  John,  A  mertcan  Politita/ 
tdeat,  1^19,  533  ;  on  North  Carolina 
history,  jj^;  on  the  town-meeting, 

FUke,  Nathan,  Brookfield,  (8^ 

Fitch.  Asa,  sot. 

Fiiihugh,  Creorge.  nb. 

Filzhu^h,  Wm.,  his  letters,  a&a. 

Five  Nations,  claimed  as  subjects  by 
the  English  king,  jSt :  conferettce 
(1722),  2<<>:  country  of,  on  Colden's 
map,  2;s.  4qi  ;  iheir  various  desig- 
nations, 481:   i're  Iroquois. 

Five  years'  war,  4%4 :  declared,  s68. 

Flalbtisb.  2<4. 

Fleet.  I'homas,  14^  ;  his  ballads,  lu  ; 
on  the  cornel,  i£^ ;  ridicules  the 
Great  Awakening,  135. 

Flemin({.  Wm.,  and  Ou.,  S'arrative 
0/  Snfferingt,  530. 

Flclcliet,  Ben).,  governor  of  New 
York,  ig3  ;  autog  and  seal,  i<>4  ;  re- 
called, iii4  :  governor  of  Pcnnsylva 
nia,  2o.'< :  called  meeting  of  the  colo- 
nies ( I'mt),  <■!  I. 

Fletcher's  manor,  J37. 

Florida,  bounds  undefined,  3j8,  no; 
documcnis  on,  jjj  map  ol,  fti  s ; 
(i7<0.  365 ;  name  applied  by  the 
French  to  Carolina,  2^ 

Flying  Pott, 

Folignv,  M.  dc,  at  siege  of  Quebec 
U7V>),  fny 

Folliii^s,  Geo.,  tfn. 

Fontaine.  John,  his  diary,  ^t>y. 

Fontaine,  Peter,  his  map  ot  the  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  line,  »rt> ; 
on  Sir  Wm.  Johnson,  S.S4. 

Fuiile,  Admiral,  <kj^ 

Foote,  VL  W.,  Ktig't  Cka/el,  163. 

Foote.  W.  H..  Sketckes  0/  I  'irgsnim, 
27S  ;  on  the  valley  of  Virginia,  jHi. 

Fotbes.  General  John,  letters  on  his 
expedition  (1758),  «,<>j ;  his  route, 
t,tn  ;  advances  on  Fort  Duquesne, 
;  suspicious  of  Washington,  529 ; 
treats  with  the  Indians,  sa^;  occu- 
pies Duquesne,  <to :  dies,  wo:  au- 
tog., 530. 

FitIk-s,  Thomas,  jtMimal,  ^-4. 

Korb*^iiinai!>,  Financet  de  France,  22i 

Force.  M  F.,  Indiam  of  Okio,  164. 

Foril.  Paul  L.,  24H. 

F<rrTe"»i.  W.  S.,  S'or/olk,  a4i. 

Forstall,  l-ximund,  74- 

Forster,  J.  R.,  transbtes  Bossu'c 
Trafols,  62 :  translates  Kalm's 
Travels,  24^. 

Fort  Anne  (New  York),  486.  fA%. 

Fort  Argylc  (Georgia).  I22i  lISi  123: 

Fort  AuKu»t.»,  atij  i2o,  ill,  I2ii  379. 
iShamokin),  plan,  s**'. 

Fort  BarringtoD,  plan  and  view  of,  ^ 
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Port  Bedford,  464.  w.  (Rayttown) 

p.an,  5>*i. 

Fort  Bull,  Its  situation,  535 ;  captured. 
Fort  nvrd,  ^^4. 

Fort  Cnartres,  old  and  new,  564. 

Fort  Clinton,       ;  ( 1 746),  4»7. 

Fort  CumbertanH  (Maine),  syH;  plans, 
;  view,  S2». 

Fort  Cumberland  (Manrland),  464. 
4-H  i  plan  o(j  4fjS  ;  Washington  s 
|>ian  01  the  vicinity,  <r7. 

Fort  Dicgn,  jiit 

P"ort  I>umnicr,  i  j?. 

Fort  I>uqueMie,~5e)(un  by  the  French, 
4Q^ :  Frcnnh  force  at,  407  \  rude 
conieni|ior.try  map  of  the  vicinity, 
4Q7 ;  plan*  of,  4'J7.  4'<8:  ruins,  49S; 
threatened  by  H  nrbe*,  <jc) ;  supplies 
cut  off,  sto;  blown  up,  <to ;  name 
chaiiKcd  by  Fofbes  to  Piltsburi;, 

Fort*Edward,  plans  of,  <n  ;  John 
Montrcsjor's  journal  at,  <ii ;  plan 
of  environs,  m  ;  situation,  516.  .Srr 
Fort  Lyman. 

Fort  Francois,  S6- 

Fort  Frederick  ( Albany y,  coa. 

Fort  Frederick  (Maryland),  built,  w: 
ruinn,  <qo. 

Fort  Frontcnac,  614 ;  authorities  on 
Bradstreet's  capture  of,  stj,  fg&i 
Im(>arliat  A  (count,  5<j8;  arliclcs  ot 
capitulation,       ;  plans  of,  tij. 

Fort  George  (Coxpur  Island,  Georgia), 
plan  of,  401. 

Foa  Georse  ( Lake  George),  plan,  535; 
begun  by  Arahcrst,  <t6;  de«:ri6ed 
(•77S)i  Stt    Fort  William 

Henry. 

Fort  Georije  (South  Carolina),  ts» 

Fort  Hallux  {.Maine),  lSi. 

Fort  Herkimer,  sjo. 

Fort  Janu-s  (New  York),  100. 

Fort  Kiiig  Geotxe,  tTO. 

Fort  Le  Itieuf, 

Fort  I^vi»  captured,        6oq ;  plan  of 

the  attack,  »ioij. 
Fort   Ltisonier,        j  (Loyalhannon) 

plan,  s^i. 
Fort  Littleton,  tf>A- 
Fort  Lxiudon,  tTn,  m.  564. 
Fort  Louiit,  ati. 

Fort  Lyman,  wu:  retumed  Fort  Ed- 
ward, \a\. 

Fort  .M3»Mchusctt«,  14^. 

Fort  Moore,  yij.  ti^. 

Fort  Necessity,  authorities  on  the  sur- 
render, 4'>4.  <T4 ;  view  of  the  fort, 
574;  plans,  ;  remains,  via  ; 
WashitiKton  at,  4'<t. 

Fort  NiaK,va,  6i4. 

Fort  NicholsoiTrNcw  York),  4861  jSi 
Fort  No.  4.  iHt 

Fort  Ontario  (<  jswcgo),  sio.  51 1. 
Fort  Pelham, 

Fort  Pejiix-n-ll  (Otwcgo),  <ii. 

Fort  Pitt,  s?>ii  plan,  St*  Fort 

Duquesiir. 
Fort  Piin<  h.irirain  ( L>etroit), 
Fort  Powtiall  built,  1^;  conference 

at,  471. 
Fort  Prince  Gi-orife,  \\2. 
Kurt  Rouill^  rforonlo).  4»». 
Fort  Schlf>SNcr,  <  ^4. 
Fort  .'^k.liiiylcr.    Sre  Fort  Stanwix. 
Fort  .Shrrlrv,  i4<:  (Virginia),  s64. 
Fort  Sold,  4!^'. 

Fort  St.  Francis  1  Florida),  ijc. 

Fort  St.  Frtdcrick  (Crown  Point).  487. 

Fort  .St     <^>rge,  325- 

Fort  St.  Jean,  orSt.  John  (Sorel), 

Fort  St.  U>ui5  (Illinois  Rirer),  ^ 

Fort  St.  1-ouiM Quebec),  55^. 

Fort  St.  Thcrine,  4.y>. 

Fi^t  William  (Cumberland  Island), 

MS- 

Fort  William  Henry,  sittution, 
attacked  by  Montcalm  .(1757).  165, 
^i<;  plans  of,  view  of  site, 

t  plan  of   attack,   si8 ;  other 


plans,  S18 ;  surrenders,  S17  ;  often 
called  fort  George  by  tncFrench, 
51S;  attempted  surprise  by  Ki|;aud, 
SH ;  built,  so<  :  described  (1775), 
524  ;  massacre  at,  <i7.  inj,  \  Mont- 
calm chari^ed  the  fury  ~the  I  n- 
dans  upon  the  English  rum,  ; 
RiKauiTs  attack,  authorities,  £^ ; 
.tiontcalm's  attack,  authorities,  j<^; 
RtlaiioH  dt  la  Prist  tU  Fort  Gtorge, 
tut  ;  articles  of  capitulation,  5<>4; 
forces  engased,  s'M-  Mont- 
calm. 

Fon  Williams,  its  situation, 

Fort.    Stt  names  of  forts  and  places 

having  forts. 
Foster,  Nath.,  s'<4. 

Foster,  W.  E.,  "  Statesmanship  of  the 
Albany  Congress,"  bij  ;  Suphtn 
ffo/JkiHt,  no.  163,  61  a;  Rt/rrfut 
Lilt*,  !'»■>■ 

Fowle,  Daniel,  Mtfntttr  0/  Momtert, 
177  ;  Total  Ecii^it,  177. 

Fowler,  Oirkam,  Conn.,  sHj. 

Vox  kiver, 

Foxcroft,  Thomas,  i  jj;  and  the  Great 

Awakening,  in. 
Foxes  (Indiansr<<'4 ;  attack  Detroit, 

4>'4'.  S'o. 

foytr,  CaKaditH,  It, 

France,  collections  of  ancient  laws,  j^; 
debt  of,  jjj  John  Ijiw's  scheme, 
ta ;  decline  of,  j^;  her  claims  in  the 
New  World,  Mj  ;  maps  showing 
ihcin,  S j,     ;  forti  established,  ^ 

Francis,    Con  vers,   Li/t   0/  Raslt, 

rranktand.  Sir  Henry,  1^4;  his  inar- 
^  riage,  144  ;  at  I Jsbon,  \m. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  A  ut«bioprafhy, 
iMl  in  the  Congress  of  17114,  >^m  ; 
Short  Hinlt,  iin  :  drew  tne  plan 
adopted,  bu  ;  in  his  Works,  >»ia ; 
other  plans  considered,  £lu  ;  his  ac- 
count of  the  Congress,  i ;  in  Hot- 
ton  conferring  with  .Shirley,  (Mi;  his 
letters  on  taxing  the  colonies  to  mi|>- 
port  the  union,  61  \ ;  writes  (with 
Wm.  Smith)  W  Brit/  State  0/  tht 
HroviHtt  0/  PtitHsylxviHia,  j^j ; 
help*  Braddock,  4q^,  \ti\ \  Hiitor- 
ital  Rfvirtv,  <8j :  question  of  hi« 
auihorship,  5"4i ;  Inttrtit  of  Grtal 
Britain  Consititrtd,  ()i_£  :  arguen  for 
the  relenlioii  of  Canada,  6n  ;  prints 
pai>er  immey,  ;  records  of  his 
press,  J4M ;  buys  Ptnmsyh'atiia  Gti- 
tttie,  14H;  Poor  Richard's  Alma 
tuu,  J4S  ;  upon  Sh.iftcsbury,  1  ic) ; 
prints  m.-ttter  on  the  Penn- Baltimore 
dispute,  £2| ;  England  by 

Peniisvlvania,  aifi  ;  7>»i^  and  Im- 
partial State,  sSj  :  in  command  of 
the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  ^8t ; 
on  inoculation,  lao  :  his  kite,  im  ; 
Plain  Truth,  a4 1. 

Franklin,  James,  laj  ;  St^  England 
Courant,  lai  ;  in  Rhode  Uland, 
iii:  . 

Frankhn,  Tho«.,  400. 
Franklin,  Wm.,  governor  of  New  Jer- 
sey, ?  11 
Franklin  (Pa.),  5J0. 
Franquclin,  his  maps,  -j^ 
Franquet,  464. 

Frascr,  A.  C,  Works  e/  BtrheUy, 
141  ;  lives  of  Berkeley,  141. 

Frascr,  Colonel  Malcom,  Sitgt  of 
(^utbfCy  fx)4. 

Frcdcrica,  \\\.  401  ;  authorities 

on  <-»Klethorpe's  repulsie  of  the  Span- 
iards, jiiS  ;  plan  of,  t7r).  ;  found- 
ed, 122 ;  apjw.irance  ot  the  town, 
t77.    Stt  St.  Simon's  Island. 

F'redcrick,  Fort  (Me.),  iJlu   Stt  Fort. 

Freeman,  .Milo,  Word  in  Stason, 
nh. 

Freeman,  CaAt  Cod,  i^v). 

French,  B.  r.,  Hiitorical  ColUclioH 
Louisiana,  71  ;  described,  2i  :  coiv 
tents  given,  2ii  title  changed  to 
Hittorical  Mtmoirs,  ^a;  second  se- 
ries, 2i 


French  capture*  in  MaMachusctis  Bay 

(|6V4»,  4X». 

French  colonies,  general  historians  of, 

6l>). 

French  Creek,  11,  ytt.  _ 

French  encroacimtents  in  Acadia  410. 


French  fngate,  cut  of,  41a. 

F'rench  neutrals  and  the  British  gov- 
ernment, ^o<2  ;  expelled  from  Nova 
Scoti.v,  £15 ;  the  numbers  assigned  to 
the  several  colonies,  41O;  Longfel- 
low's picture  of  them  a  false  one, 
4'7  ;  their  character,  417  ;  jealousies 
between  them  and  the  English, 
ate:  papers  on,  41Q.    Stt  Acaoians. 

French  soldier,  costume  of,  4^ ;  ( 1 700), 

4'/>,  4Q7- 

French  and  Spanish  io  the  Gulf  of 

Mexico,  2JL 
Frencau,  Tkt  Dying  Indian  Totno- 

chi-chi,  i>jQ. 
Frescniui,  tgb. 
F'rigates,  i  to. 

Frontenac,  dies,  a  :  on  the  English 

colonies,  01  ■ 
Frontenac.  Fort,  8^.    Stt  Fort. 
Frost,  U.  W.,  ija. 

Frost,  John,  Book  ^  tkt  Coltnitt, 

4*'<- 

Frothingham,  Richard,  Rise  0/  iht 
RtfuStic,  ;  on  the  Albany  coo- 
gress,  61J. 

Fry,  loshua,  made  Colonel,  4g3. 

Fry,  Joshua,  and  Peter  Jeflcrson,  J/a/ 
0/  I  'irrinia,  J71. 

Fry,  Richard,  137. 

F'rve,  Colonel,  loumal  of  attack  on 

F<»rt  William  Henry,  ^im. 
Fryeburg,  fight  at,  43''- 
Frytburg  Webster  Jlemorial,  4^j. 
Fuller,  M.  W.,  jl^i^ 
Fundamental  constitutions  of  Cjiroliiu, 

lift. 

Funeral  sermons,  105. 
Funerals,  costly,  iiq. 
Fur  trade.    Set  Piluies. 

GABARirs(CHAPBAU  RotrGKl  BaV.  4H. 
4feO. 
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sources  in  Margr>',  7,v 
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55<>- 

Jaillot,  Hul>ert,  roj-al  geographer,  7» 
Jalot.  72. 

lamaica,  map  in  Ogilby,  47a- 
lames,  Capt.nin  Thomas,  voyage,  t*^ 
Jame.s,  O.  P.  R.,  (treat  Commanders, 

laiiifs  River.  !i74. 

Jamrstown  (Stono    River)  founded, 

|ai)c>,  11  'esity  Mis  own  Historian,  40^- 
Fans,  Anneke.  at". 
Janvier,  L^Amtrique,  Sj. 
lav,  John,  i4t>. 

Jefferson,  Peter.    Set  Fr>',  Joshua. 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  Sotes  on  Virginia, 

art :  il»  map,  27 1. 
Jcffctys.  T.,  General  To^'frn^hy  of 
Sorth  America,  jSj  >^  444.  '-i^ : 
Atlas,  ^l'<;  History  of  the  French 
Dominion,  etc.,       8^  444.  ^'i'' :  his  j 
map  in  it.  85  :  maps  of  Louisbourg  j 
(1745  .ind  i;?8).  442.  44.t.  444.  4^'^.  i 
4^i«} ;  his  issue  fif  Kvans"s  map,  ; 
his  maps  of  the  Acadian  l>uuiuli,  1 


48a  ;  map*  of  Momirtat,  <^ ;  oi 
Lak*  Ckampiain.  5^2  1  oiMrm 
i'ork  and  Xew  Jtrtty,  ^^7 ;  map 
of  Nova  Scotia,  4S0,  481  ;  map  of 
Quebec,  map  of  the  St.  Law- 

rence_  Kiver,  614;  pilf,  614  :  maps 
of  Virginia  and  N  ew  York.  565  ; 
plan  of  Ticonderoga,  J25 ;  plans  of 
the  sieze  of  Quebec  ( 1 75^.  ya  ;  pub- 
lishes F  r\'  and  Jefferson's  tirgtmiA, 
S7S ;  publisties  plans  of  Braddock *s 
defeat,  joo;  reengraves  Blodgett*! 
plan  of  lEe  battle  at  Lake  George, 
5S6;  republishes  Evans's  roan,  84  ; 
on  the  siege  of  Quebec  (17J9). 
Condnct  0/  tkt  French,  482  :  (.on- 
duitt  des  Fran(oit,  4^2 ;  Rtmarkt 
on  the  Frtnch  Mimorials,  48a. 

ienckes  of  Rhode  Island,  141. 
enings.  Edw.,  afij. 
enkins,  Howard  M.,  Gtvyutdd,  247. 
enning,  Isaac,  AUmortals  0/  a  Cen- 
tnry,  21S. 
Jennings,  David,  Dr.  Cotton  Matktr, 
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J'tsnittt  Martyrs  du  Canada,  4jt. 
esuils  in  the  F^nglish  colonies,  164 ; 
in  Louisiana,  £],  ^ 
Joannes,  Major  iae7il<*  Camf^gnt  dt 

>759.  (105. 
ToKues,  Jesuit,  in  New  Yotk,  tgo. 
jonannis,  a  coin,  ay. 
Johns  Hopkins  Univtrsity  Stnditi 
in  History  and  Political  Science, 

Johnson,  B.  I'.,  Foundation  0/ Mary- 
land, a7i  ■ 

Johnson,  John,  Old  Maryland  Man- 
ors, 271  ■ 

Johnsoii,  Mrs.,  Captivity,  '8A- 

.  ohnson,  Lorenzo  D.,  438. 

Johnson,  Robt.,  t2a- 

Johnson,  Samuel,  plan  of  union.  614. 

Johnson.  Sir  Nath.,  117 ;  goveriKir  ol 
Carolina,  jiB ;  on  the  condition 
(1708)  of  Carolina,  ^44. 

Johnson,  Sir  \Vm.,  with  Abercrnmbie, 
;  Treaty  with  the  Shamantst 
(1757),  jHi  ;  with  Amherst  ( 1  j^o), 
«j  ;  campaign  of  1760,  'to^ ;  his  circu- 
lar letter  on  the  Lake  George  battle, 
584  ;  Letter  dated  at  Lake  (ieorgr, 
y?4  ;  letters  in  the  Masuichnsttts 
A  rchrtts,  584  ;  his  commission  and 
insiructinns  for  Shirley.  ^8^ ;  jeal- 
ous of  Shirley,  jSj;  received  /^s.ooo 
from  parliament,  5'>5  ;  favored  re- 
voking the  purchase  of  lands  from 
the  Delawares  (17S4),  yti  ;  Niagara 
expedition  (175')),  Jii 'wi ;  his  life, 
by  Slone,  ^84  ;  minor  characteristics 
of  him,  S^T;  in  fictinn,  584  ;  at- 
tached  to  Clinton  in  his  feucU  with 
l>e  l-ancey,  J84 ;  his  papers,  3\s, 
S84 ;  partly  pnnTed,  J84;  nis  coiin- 
cTTof  war  (Aug.),  584*7111$  views  on 
measures  necessary  to  defeat  the 
desiens  of  the  French.  ^7ii  5^4.  613  ; 
sought  to  relieve  Monro  at  Fori  Wil- 
liam Henr>',  jai  •  »'  Alb*;iy 
congress  (1754),  1 1 :  autog.,  50a  ; 
|Kirtrait,  joj  ;  his  house,  503  ;  views 
of  it,  503  Heads  cam|>aigii  to  caiHure 
Oown  Point  (1755).  S2i  •  nghts 
Dieskau,  !to4 :  woonde<l,  wa:  fails 
to  follow  up  the  victory,  j«5  ;  buiUls 
Fort  William  Henr>  ,  S05 ;  rewarded 
and  made  a  baronei.  50;;  goes  into 
winter-quarters,  joj  ;  Indian  con- 
ferences (1  r5j),  a4S  :  (>7$5-5'>).  Sl«j 
^it,  582.  5'>n  ;  ('757),  ^96  :  prop^ 
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4j!< ;  councils  of  war,  ;  diaries, 
4tS  ;  (Pomeroy),  4^7  :  (Pepjicncll', 
4_i2 ;  letters.  '  other  cnMtcm|)onry 
accounts.  4 \^  ;  Accurale  and  A  if 
thenlic  A  cconnt,  417 ;  list  of  officers, 
4.'|X  ;  New  Hampshire  troops,  4ts  ; 
great  risk  of  the  attempt,  ^Vi :  creoil 
given  to  Warren,  4^g ;  account!  in 
the  genera  J  histories,  4  y>  ;  French 
accounts,  4<>; ;  Lettre  iPnn  Hahi' 
taut,  ij<^ ;  the  town  restored  to 
France  (1748),  148.  4'  \  '■  governors 
of  (•74S"'74*)-  4S'>  •  attempted  at- 
tack by  Loudon  (1757).  4<'4.  «ii  : 
the  town  strengthened,  :  siege 
by  Amherst  Ij  if»s.  41H,  4''>4. 
471,  604  ;  planned  by  Knowles,  ^64. 
4>»7  ;  fcnglish  accounts,  4^14  :  dianes, 
Vil ;  Journal  of  the  Siege,  jfa  • 
Authentic  Account,  4^7 ;  letters  of 
Wolfe,  467 ;  Wolfe  at,  ^4"  F"ieiKh 
accounts,  "^64,  467  ;  papers  in  Park- 
roan  M  SS..  4»>4  ;  account  of  de- 
fences, by  Dnicour,  ^[62 ;  color* 
taken  to  llondon,  ;  present  con- 
dition of  the  site,  4  Vi :  maps  of  the 
town  and  sieges,  sj^  4,v/-44'' ;  Set  of 
Plans,  444  ;  siege  ol  174S  maps 
( Pept>crrcirs>,^4^ :  (GibsonS),  mi 
siege  ot  mjt<s.  4^5.  4^ 

470,  471  i  (FollinKsl,  i^2  ;  chariof 
the  harbor,  ;  plan  of  island  bat- 
tery, 44S:  nw^ats  <  i75»),  47> ;  view* 
of  the  town.  ^''  ^  4 ''7.  471  ;  of  har- 
bor. 4(/) ;  ( Peppeneirs)t~447,  4  j>  : 
(Jeffcn^,  44-'<  .  . 

Louisiana,  history  of,  1^  limits  of, 
M,aH;  Frenchclainislo.it;  S|^n- 
ish  claims  to,  ij  ;  English  claims  to, 
13  ;  L.a  Salle  in,  uj  Tonty  in.  14; 
immigrants  from  Canada,  £4J  Ung- 
lish  tr.idcrs,  jjj  Indian  wars,  i  \ ; 
its  name,  2H  ;  its  govcnimenl  under 
Sauvolle,  2^;  Iberville  held  it  to  be 
distinct  from  Canada,  i\:  go»'em- 
mcnt  of,  27  ;  grants  to'Crotat,  -"S  •- 
English  traders  in,  2^  ;  legal  tribu- 
nals in,  ti,  4t ;  p«>pufalion,  JJ.  Jl,  42; 
5<;  under  r?Ei.inay,  31  ;  C««npany 
ol  the  West,  j_i  ;  abvrlw  Ultmiis, 

fj  ;  convicts  sent  to,  _J^  ;  effect  tA 
4iw's  collapse,  currency  of  the 
company,  43  ;  ecclesiastical  gos-em- 
ment,  ujcomivany  of  the  Indie* 
ceases,  ^  sold  to  Spain,  de- 
scriptions occasioned  by  Law'* 
scheme,  geographical  names  in, 
7<> ;  frontier  p<»ls  of  the  French  and 
the  Fliiglish,  H4_;  the  encroachments 
of  the  French,  papers  in  Span- 
isli  archive*,  21 ;  papers  from  the 
Paris  archives,  74  ;  sources  of  history, 
f)3  ;  histories,  '^i  :  »ei«rate  lajicrs, 
6j  ;  boundary  question,  ^q.;  histor- 
ical society,  h^^'P  f*^"""  Paris 
archives,  £1  ;  archives  of  the  suie 
despoiled,  ZAl  niaps  of,  joj  (17  jo). 
76;  (1763).  f.iy;  (Dumiint  s),  S2  :  (ol 
tTic  rival  claims!,  Ss;  (flclisle  »),  72^ 
(German),  2^5  ;  Acadians  in,  463. 
Ix>uvigny,  14. 

Lovelace,  T"**"-  governor  of  New 
Vc«-k,  autog.,  ><)5;  governor  of  New 
Jersey,  JiJt  ;  3Ie»,  ig<' ;  scnnon  on 
his  death,  241. 

LovcU,  James,  145. 

I^ovewcll,  John,  127 ;  his  fight  and 
death,  £U  :  autog  ,  ;  sources, 
43 1  ;  map  of  his  titht,  4  3  3. 

Lovewell's  war,  430- 

Lowilermilk,  Cumberland,  574,  ^77. 

I^wrv,  Jean,  Caflivity,  •,'10. 

Loy.ifhaniM>n  Creek,  ^r^  i  T*rio«sly 
spelled,  ^20. 

Luard,  Dress  of  British  Soldier*,  ion 

Lucas.  Jonathan,  308. 
Ludwell,  Philip,  5^. 
Luna,  Tristan  de,  3s» 
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Lurting,  Culonel,  Robi.,  »m. 

LyiDM,  General  PhineMi  at  Lake 
George,  502  ;  builds  Fort  Lyman, 
j04 ;  defeats  Dicskau,  vu;  letter  to 
tS»  wife,  s^S ;  ovcrlaokcu  by  John- 
ion,  585 ;  (Icfeiidcd  by  President 
Dwight, 

Lynde,  Samuel,  Bank  of  Crrdit,  171. 
Lyne,  lames,  plan  of  New  York, 
Lyon,  Lemuel,  ioumal,  jy?. 
Lyttleton,  Wm.  H..  governor  of  Caro- 
lina, \-\\ ;  letters,  sya. 
Lyttleton  papers,  jiso. 

M'Clumy,  J.  A.,  IftOfm  A  Jventtir*, 

M'Kinncy  deacribe*  Fort  Duqueme, 


Mac  Masters,  J.  B.,  on  a  fre«  pre**  in 

the  middle  colonies,  j^S. 
Mac.Murr.iy,  J.  W.,  edits  Pearson's 

SihtHfCtiti/r  PitUni, 
Macaulay,  Cfuukiim,  ^<j6. 
Maclcay,  Alrx.,  mi. 
Mackay,  Hugh,  \^tK 
Mackay,  PotuUt r  DelutUMU,  76. 
Mackellar,  Patrick, 

Mackemie,  Francis,  authorities  on, 
2S1  ;  Narrati;-e  0/  kii  Im^isom- 
mtnt,  iSa  :  in  Virginia,  i^^S :  favors 
towns  in  VirKinia,  a 7^ ;  J'laim  and 
Friendly  Prrnniinf,  £22  •  prose- 
cuird  by  t'»rnbury,  241 :  hi*  Trial 
edited  by  Wm.  Li%'iniiston,  241. 

Mackcniir,  Alex.,  ifaj. 

Mack-niic,  G.,  4V». 

Mackinnon,  D.,  Caldtlream  Gnardt, 

Macleod.  Danirl.  Mtmairt,  j4<>. 

Macy,  .Vti>/«<-<(r/,  iiS. 

Madawaska  Kiver,  Acadian*  upon, 

Macrsclulck,  F.,  surveyor  of  New 
York,  255;  his  plan  of  New  York, 

Magitzint  ef  U'rilrm  I/iitory,  tai^ 
Ma^ne,  24. 

Mahon,   England,  6ai ;  on  Wolfe, 

Maine,  Province  of,  bounds,  gar- 
rison  houKcs  in,  ;  histoncs  of, 
tb\,  i3i :  Indian  wars  in.  420;  plan 
of  the  coaM,  by  Jos.  Heath  (171^), 
474;  by  Phincas  Jone%  U75i>.  474 : 
by  John  North  (1751).  474 ;  towns 
in,  iHi 

Malartic,  diar>',  ^y*  '•  l<^<<<^rs,  fioS. 
Malbraiichia  <  M  ivMvippi),  17. 
MiinhitttiXH  Miit^iizine,  147. 
Ktanifcsto  Church  in  li<iston,  txu. 
Manitoba,  SL.;  hisioricil  and  scientific 

society  u{,  Lllz. 
Mante,  Thomas, ///4/orx  it/'  tAt  Laie 

t4''ar,  tnh. 
Manufactor>°  Hank,  171,  itv 
Manufactur<:^  in   the  colonics,  212 ; 

op|iow;d  bv  Kni:Iarid,  3!^. 
Maps,  Cntainc"*  "/  I'rinltJ  Ma^t  in 

Briiiik  Muifitm,  m;  incorrectness 

of  early,  a  useful  clement  for  the 

historian,  \ 
Maquas  in  llnMon,  107:  pictures  of, 

I07-    Hr*  Five  Nations. 
March,  Colonel,  before  Port  Royal, 

40H.  4  21- 

Marcou,  Mrs.  Jules,  B*lknafy  i6t. 
Marest,  (laliritl, 

MarRry,  Pierre,  DKouvrrttt  ft  £tit- 
tliisetnenti,  2i  ;  titli  x  i>f  vitaratc 
volumes,  2X\  on  Vcrendr\'e'i  di'^CTiv- 
crj-, 

Manchects,  40. 

Mancriurt,  i£. 

.M.iririia  (OmoV  <7o. 

M.tri^iiy  de  .Mandcville,  memoirs,  2I1 

^Llrin,  57,  4')J,  K11 :  jounwl  of,  16. 

Marinn,  Ji>Nei)h,  127. 

Markham,  jrnvcrnor  of  Delaware,  107 ; 

roles  for  I'cun  in  Pennsylvania,  y><. 
Marlbtirough.  Duke  of,  his  i-ictories, 

106. 

Marmontel,  J.  F.,  Rigtme  du  Due  de 
Orleans,  77. 


Marquette  mad  JoUet's  kccoant  of  dis- 
covery, 72. 
Marquette's  nups,  T» 
Marsh,  Perei,  5 "6. 
Marshall,  John,  diary  (1707),  421. 
MarsJtall,  John  (Va.),  HiU»ry  0/ tkt 

Colonies,  dao. 
Marshall,  U.       on  Oloron,  S22  i  on 

the  N ia«ara~Tronlier,  <vt. 
Marshall,  Ralph,  107. 
Mapihe,  Wm.,  journal  d  conJemcc  at 

l^incaster, 
Martel,  T.  B.,  hio. 
Martin,  Clement,  y^i. 
Martin,  K.  K..,  Mennanitei,  246. 
NLirtin,  Felix,  De  Montcalm  en  Or- 

ntuLt,  607 ;  Le  Atarfnu  de  Aloni- 

1  itlm  an  LamuLt,  tx>j. 
Martin,  F.  X.,  account  of,  72,  m; 

Louisiana,  65 ;  .VorlA  Carolina, 
Martin,  J.  H.,  BetUelum,  24»ji. 
Manin,  governor  of  North  Carolina, 

Martvn,  flenj.,  Reasons  for  Estatlisk- 
inf  Georgia,  t<>4 ",  Progress  0/ Geor- 
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■M,  :  secretary  of  trustees  of 
.Jeorpa,  .t66. 
Martyn,  Henry,  <o<. 
Marvin,  A.  P.,  Lancaster,  184. 
Maryland,  Acadians  in,  a^'i.  462  :  ar- 
chives, 617  ;  papers  in  the  Alar>'land 
Historical  Society,  617 ;  Cttlendar 
0/  State  Arikixfes,  270 :  Arckizts 
of  Maryland,  270  ;  hi»tories  of,  2  w. 
ajj  ;  editions  of  laws,  a  ho.  271  ; 
views  im  the  early  Toleration  Act, 
271  ;  life  of  the  prtivince,  ara ;  rc» 
FigTon,  222  ;  ClialnHrm's  pa|>ers  on, 
:  Cit^vv  the  first  royal  nnvrmor, 
2^) ;  Kpi<M.'opal  Church  established, 
2  V) ;  hrantis  Nicholson,  governor, 
2lm  John  Hart  ruled  for  the  pro 
prietar)',  2^iu ;  the  a!v.M;mbly  claim 
the  common  law,  2iu  ;  currency 
troubles  iSn.'-  as  a  crown  province, 
a^q ;  tobacco  crop,  2^1^ ;  life  in,  iso : 
alMcnce  of  towns  2Sj  ;  boundary 
disputes  with  PentisyTvania,  2t'i.2^'i. 
2>>u  iTi,  271 ;  map  wnA,  223A  di.v 
piites  with  vinsinui,  j'> 
showing  present  and  ' 
darics  271 :  Kefort  i>/ Commistion- 
ers  on  the  .Maryland  it  nd  I'irginia 
Bounds,  2JX :  piipiilatioii,  261 :  in- 
stituiional  lilc,  2£u ;  Horatio  .Shan>e, 

fuv^cmor,  a£i2 :  money  vutiM  for  the 
rcnch  war.  2^2 ;   i  atholtcs  if>t ; 
war  on  the  proprictars-,  tin  ,  her 
records,  j^o;  history  of  their  preser- 
vuiioii.  270 ;  refuses  to  assist  Krad- 
dock.  5S0 
MaryLind  Gazette,  itkx. 
Mascarenc,   Paul,   no,  403;  auto^., 
4»> :   deM:ripti«)n  oT"  IVova  Scntu. 
40* » ;  his  •'  Kvents  at  Annapolis  '* 
11710-1710,422. 
Ma.son,  .Arthur,  no. 
MaMin,  Kdw.  G.,        Illinois  in  the 

h'ighiefMth  Crntttry,  ^ 
Mavm,  .Vfiv/ifrt,  141. 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  2^j,  27^  ; 
their  journals,  22^;  authorities  on, 

27  V 

M.is^Acliiisetts,  expedition  from,  to 
New  Mexico  (i^^S^,  <>^:  provincial 
charter,  477  :  |irintrd,  112  :  orig- 
inal of,  02;  iMipuIation,  seal  tit, 
ot :  so  .lis  of  governors,  ijj^;  docu- 
ment on  the  arms  of,  o^ ;  (quarrels 
with  the  governors  over  their  sala- 
ri<  -,  ' 1  w.  Ill,  m,  lii ; 

witi  hci.ilt  court,  .j^  \  bill  making 
rcprr-xriitativcs  necessarily  residents 
nf  towns  represented  by  them,  asj 
Ixtndon  agiMtts,  tn^>.  10^  ;  p.iper 
money,  ;  loss  in  liulian  wars, 
1 M  ;  Burgcs  commissioned  gover- 
nor. IM  ;  .Shule,  governor,  m  ; 
Wm.  Diimmer,  lieutcnant.govemor, 
I  If' :  freeiloni  of  press  11 7  ;  tracts 
on  her  depressed  condition  (ij-i?. 
etc.),  no :  picture  of  the  pn>vince 
sloop,  121  ■  under  Dummer,  124 ; 


explanatory  charter,  114 ;  co*t  of 
the  war  tiyai),  117  :  Burnet  removes 
General  Court  loSalem,  1  to;  send* 
Jona.  Belcher  to  England,  i^i  ; 
made  governor,  13a ;  Spencer  Pmp*, 
governor,  i^a  '>  Shirley,  governor, 
141 :  exhausted  by  the  Louisbtnirg 
expedition,  146  ;  Brie/  State  0/  the 
Sert'ifes.eic.,  ijx;  relations  with  it* 
agents,  U2 1  .Sper>cer  Phips  governor 
in  .Shirley^  absence,  14'?.  m:  capi- 
tal offences  in,  1  ;2  ;  Pownall,  gov- 
ernor, I5J ;  co*t  ol  the  war,  m  ;  re- 
fuse to  have  troops  quartcrecToii  ilic 
neople,  im;  her  troops  0;5'>)»  liLi 
Bernard,  governor,  1  ;  authorities 
on  her  history,  162 ;  documentary  hi*. 
tory,  164  ;  her  appeal  in  ibq^i,  16^ ; 
fines  traders  witti  the  French,  164 ; 
trees  reserved  fur  royal  navy,  164  ' 
negative  of  the  governor,  iC^ ;  en- 
croachments on  the  royal  prenva- 
tive,  164 :  her  archives  cared  lor, 
164  ;  report  on  them,  ;  papers  on 
the  revolution  of  l^K9,  1^ :  on  the 
Andios  period,  ihs  ;  Freiicn  archive*. 
16s,  6i7 ;  copies  from  Fngland,  165; 
council  records,  ibj ;  records  of 
House  of  Representatives,  165;  their 
printed  journal*,  16c  ;  muster  roll* 
of  French  .ind  Indian  wars  i'><; 
legislative  history,  liAi;  Provtme 
Law,  1 66,  16;  ;  Acts  and  Retolr-es, 
edited  by  Ames  and  (toodcll,  i>i7; 
cost  of  |irintinc  Ma.s.vichii.'ietts  Col- 
ony  Records,  Plymouth  Colony  Rec- 
ord*, and  provincial  laws  i''7  ;  hiv 
tories  of  manrvers  1^ ;  Imaniial 
history,  i7o:  banks,  170;  penny  bills, 
171 ;  maoufactory'  bank,  tji  ;  silver 
scheme,  ijj,  <  volumes  marked  '•  Pe- 
cuniary "in  her  archives  1 ZJ !  pam- 
phlets on  the  subject,  174,  17^  :  old 
tenor  t>.  new  tenor,  1 76  ;  deprecia- 
tion table,  1^6  ;  emblems  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 122  i  towns  in.  «^2  ;  name* 
of  her  towns  tSi ;  frontier  tow  ns 
184.  187  ;  border  wars.  i!S4 :  mas- 
sacres.  187  :  Brief  St  •tie  0/  ttu  Ser- 
vices,  etc.,  4^7 ;  despatches  of  the 
governor  to  the  secretary-  of  state 
(1748-51),  4<o :  troops  in  Crown 
Point  expedition,  ^S^;  Acadians  in, 
461 :  papers  nn  them  in  the  archives 
461  ;  town  histories  referring  to  them, 
461  ;  declined  to  receive  others,  ^6^  ; 
intercepted,  j&i  ;  cxjicnsc  of  sup. 
porting  Acadians,  ;  Bernard  re- 
fuses to  receive  them,  462  ;  bounds 
on  Popple's  map.  1 14 ;  boundary 
disputes,  172  ■  claims  land  at  the 
west,  iSoj~K>und»  on  New  Hamp- 
shire, 180 :  on  Rhode  Island,  i8q. 
212 ;  on  Connecticut,  180;  map  of, 
BSL 

M.iss.ichusetts,  fort.  1S7.   See  Fort. 

"  Mass,-ichusetts,"  fngate,  4t7. 

M.Tsv>cre  Island,  rj. 

Mather,  Cotton,  Buls  0/  Credit,  itoi 
Life  of  f'Atfi,^  170;  his  character, 
101,  lag ;  his  library,  101,  t^n  ;  fa- 
vors Jos.  Dudley's  ajtpointment, 
103 ;  quarrels  with  him,  104  ;  disap- 
pointcid  in  not  being  president  of 
Harvard  College,  io< ;  his  Le  I'rai 
Patron,  106.;  his  Iroquiris  tract, 
107  ;  Question  and  Propostil,  loS  ; 
answered  by  John  Wise,  io"< ;  lii* 
H'inthro/>i  Jusia,  iii;  and  Gover- 
nor .Shute,  Otkennium  /./«  /««>- 
turn,  420  ;  diar>',  iM  ;  DModn  en- 
ninm  Lmtnomm,  *]  >',  incites  or 
writes  Memttri.il  tf^nnu  }<>».  Dud- 
ley, 422  ;  Mtifnalia,  i_56  ;  Mann- 
ductio  ad  Afinisteriuut,  146;  his 
sivle.  H7:  lives  of,  i\i ;  map  in  his 
yhignalia,  Si;  his  Parentator,  125  j 
tries  to  have  a  synod,  n6 :  on  Se- 
bastian Rasle.  12?  ;  Waters  ff  Ma- 
rah,  I2T :  praises  .Shute,  iiH;  re- 
ceives a  doctorate,  1  ig  ;  Testimony 
against  Evil  Customs,  1  iq  :  favor* 
inoculation,   120:    attacked,  taa-* 
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despised  by  Douglass,  lzq;  and  Wm. 
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The  'J 'err fir  of  the  Lord,  lai ; 
H^atrrgft,  li^  ;  dies,  ii^ ;  judged 
by  lanirt  Savaite.  ixi. 
Matlu-r,  IncreaM,  diary,  168 ;  his  char- 
acter, 101 ,  I  j;,  13(1  1  (joes  to  Enj(- 
land,  87  i  and  the  new  cliarter  of 
MassactiuMTtts  Bay,  m  ;  rriurns  to 
Boston,  >2lj  laments  tlic  deiline  of 
theocratic  views,  ;  made  I).  D. 
by  Har%-ard,  ;  relations  to  the  coU 
IcEc,  ali  relations  with  Sani.  Sew- 
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i-'S ;  memoirs,  m. 
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McCall,  Hugh,  History  0/  Georgia, 
405. 

McCiill,  A.T..a7V 

Mc  Henry,  lames,  yj%. 

McLeod,  Rev.  Johnr  376. 

Mc;ide,  Old  Churches,  etc.,  of  Vir- 
ginia, 371),  1S3.  284. 

Mrase,  James,  Picture  of  Philadel- 
f^ia,  352. 

Mrcklcnburg  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, -104. 

Mei;innes»,  I.  F.,  Valley  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. 340. 

Mclchcn;.  J  ulius,  560. 

Mclivh,  John,  Description  of  United 
Stales,  \s. 

Mellish,  T.,  s^x. 

Melon,  Essai  poliiique,  25. 

Melvin,  Elcazer,  iSx. 

Mf-moires  tur  ie  Canada,  J^J  of, 

Metnoiri  of  the  Principal  Transac- 

titms  of  the  Last  War,  <;f)H. 
Mennonists,  ai?,  24^ ;  authorities  on, 

Menwe.    See  Five  Nations. 
Mercer,  Colonel,  killed  at  Oswego, 
;io. 

Mercer,  Colonel  Hugh,  at  Pittsbur];h, 
Mercer,  John,  27s. 

^^erTimac  River,  Hi;  in  Popple's  map, 

IJ4- 

ttleirttnan,  Serpcant,  diar>',  hnt. 
Methodist  Quarterly,  40^. 
Meursiii^,  Jncob,  map,  472. 
Mexico,  St.  Iienys  in,  ji: 
Mi.imi  Confederacy,  563. 
Miami,  fort  at,  ss» 


Mjamis,  /m. 

Miamis,  r  rench  on  the,  400.  tfity, 
Michelet,  Jules,  La  France  sous  Law, 

Michilimackinac,  French  at,  sMi;  map, 

Micmacs,  country  of,  4S0;  threatening, 
4^3  ;  accounts  of ,  £i2  ;  Customs  and 
Manners  of  the  Micmakis,  ASi- 

Middle  Colonies  in  the  ci^hteentli 
century,  iS<)  ;  life  in,  247  ;  literature 
of,  24H  ;  publications  in,  248;  popu- 
lation of,  34''- 

Middleton,  Arthur,  governor  of  Caro- 
lina, ^3.H :  conflicts  with  the  Assem- 
bly, 329. 

Middleton,  Henry,  350. 

Middleton,  map  of  liraddock's  march, 

Mitdliiay,  Wm.,  475. 

Military  History  of  Great  Britain, 

Miller,  John,  Province  and  City  of 

AVo'  York,  2SV 
Miller,  secretary  of  Carolina,  304. 
Mills,  B<mndariet  of  Ontario,  86. 
Mills,  rolling;,  prohibited,  \vt 
Minas,  basin  of,  view  ol  entrance, 

441) ;  battle  of,  ^ ;   English  and 

French  accounts,  448.  44^ 
Minci,  his  maps, 

Minicoes,  4^4.    See  Five  Nations. 
Minnesota,  historical  chart  of,  6aa; 

historical  society  of,  ^23. 
Minot,  G.  R.,  on  the  Acadians,  4s8 ; 

Mafsachusettt  Bay,  Uji  ',  portrait, 

Min<|uas,  484- 
Misere,  £5. 

Mi*isi&sippt  Bubble,  21:  See  Law, 
John. 

Missi.ssippi  River,  mouths  of,  map 
(1700),  23 ;  called  St.  Louis.  K6  ;  en- 
tered by  lbcr»-il!e,  iHj  niap^  of,  by 
I)e  Fer,  31 ;  by  Le  iHond  de  la  Tour, 
2ij  by  r5e  Pauper,  3j_;  by  Sdrigny 
(1719),  41  ;  its  scounns;  action,  ^3j 
map  of  lower  parts,  by  l^e  Page,  {jLi ; 
by  Bellin,  :  other  nups,  ^rfi ;  ex- 
plored by  the  F.nplish,  (n^;  name  of, 
yo;  spellinc  of  name,  22: 

Mi»is.Mppi  Valley,  maps  of,  2^;  maps 
»up|>orting  the  English  ancT  French 
daimi^  >*i  _ 

Missoun  Indians. 

Missouri  River.  French  on  the,  566. 
Mistasin,  lake,  S4. 

Mitchell,  John,  Contest  in  America, 
S^6i3  ;  his  Ma/  of  the  British  Colo- 
nies, Hj. 

Miltelbeicer,  Gottlieb.  Keise,  244. 
Moalcs,  John,  271. 

Mobile  Bav,  17,  66 ;  plan,  jij  visited 

bv  I  Iberville,  u,  . 
Mobilians, 

Moliawk  River,  136;  map.  y»5. 
Moh.iwk  Valley,  map,  33't. 
Mohawks,  4S4  ;  conference  with(i7S3), 
^45;  (iVs^).  2AS;  missions  among, 

246. 

Mohegan  case,  111.  3\i  ;  authorities 
on,  lit;  C*sar,  a  Mohegan  sachem, 

Moidores  (coin),  2V>.  1 
Moll,  Herm.in,  his  maps,  8o,2ii;  map 
of  Soulli  C^toliiia,  us;  map  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Mani'landTlzj  ;  survey  of 
St.  Lawrence  flulf,  614;  map  "f 
New  England,  m.  3 ^4 ;  Xetv  Sur- 
vey, 5ii  1 13.  tsi  :  II  or  Id  Disflayrd, 
474 ;  Carolina,  divided  into  Par- 
ishes.  21^;  Ma/  of  Dominions  of 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  in  A  mrr- 
ica,  34  K  \  made  mai>s  for  Oldmixon, 
344,  4-4  ;  %new  ot   Niagara  Falls 

(171 5  Cs*?- 
Molong.    See  Monn. 
Mombcrt,  J.  Lj  Lancaster  County, 

Mompcsion,  chief  justice,  ig6. 
Monc.icht-.Aiv',  story  of,  22; 
Monckton,  Robert,  governor  of  New 
York,  autog.  and  iicai,  3o<) ;  com- 


mands in  expedition  against  Beaus^ 
jour,  152  ;  in  Nova  Scotia,  ;  por- 
trait and  autog.,  4(4  ;  account  of, 
4|t4  ;  wounded  at  Quebec,  sso  ;  at 
Fort  Pitt  (1760),  610. 

Moncrief,  Major,  Expedition  against 
t^uelrec,  604. 

Monctte,  J.  W.,  Mississippi  VaJley, 
T- 

Monk,  George.    See  Albemarle. 
Monongahcla,  baitU-  of,  autlionties  on, 

<7< :  French  reports,  575  ;  ballads, 

S;s-    See  Braddock. 
MiuiUigue,  Captain  Wm., 


Montague,  Lord  Chas.  (irrville,  3f>. 
Muntanus,   A'ieutve    en  Onkehcndt 

H  eereld,  472  ;  its  maps,  473. 
Montbeillard,   Potot    dc,  Mimoires, 
(«.«;. 

Montcalm,  Marquis  de,  autog.,  so< ; 
sticceeds  Dieskau,  jo^ ;  at  Ticon- 
dcroga,  ;  suddeiily  attacks  (_>»- 
wego,  sio  ;  captures  it,  sio :  again 
at  1  iconderoga,  si  1 ;  goes  into  win- 
ter-quarters, £12  :  jealousies  of  Vau- 
dri-uil,  sm;  a3vances  (i757>  on  Fori 
W'illianI~Hciiry,  ji^;  retreats  to  Can- 
ada, £2o ;  again  at  Tictinderoga 
awaiting  Abercrombie'o  attack,  ; 
repels  It,  £23  (see  TicunderoKTi ; 
strengthens  'I'iconderoga,  537 ;  di»- 
putc»  with  Vaudreuil,  jjjo ;  promoted, 
wi ;  apprchcn>ivc,  t,w  ;  at  Ouebcc, 
J40;  his  headquarters,  <«o:  hi*  pol- 
ity of  delay,        ;  on  the  Plains  of 


Abraham,  54S  ;   portraits,  54S  ; 

W.  "      ■    ■  "  • 


ad- 

vancc*  on  >\\)lfe,  54!'' ;  killed,  <; co  ; 
buried,  <w> ;  his  remains  di>iturf>eH7 
mo ;  monuments  to  his  nicrr>ory, 
SSI ;  his  earlv  career,  ;  his  de- 
spatches to  ibe  dc]>artment  of  war, 
S';3 ;  his  instructions  a*  to  Oswego, 
502  :  on  Ripaud's  attack  on  Fort 
William  Hcnr>-,  jijj;  his  letter  on 
his  own  attack  on  Fort  William  Hen- 
rj',  504;  his  instructions,  ^.,4 ;  letter 
to  Webb.  Sv4  ;  contemporary  English 
view  of  his  conduct  durin):  the  mas- 
sacre, ;  CiHi]icr"s  view  in  the 
l.iiit  of  the  Mohiiunt,  ;  his  con- 
duct respecting  the  mass-icre  at  Fort 
William  Henry,  variously  consid- 
ered, 595;  letters  on  Abercrombie's 
defeat,  dispute  with  Vaudreuil 
respecting  the  loss  of  Fort  Fronte- 
nac,  \if  t,  6uo ;  dislu-artemd  1 1759), 
600;  at  siege  of  Queticc  ( 1 7nq'i.  604 ; 
letters,  N>4  ;  contempt)rar\-  accounts 
of  death  and  burial,  ^ot;  letters 
owned  by  the  present  Marquis  de 
Montcalm,  605  ;  correspondence  with 
Bourlamaque,  f)oj  ;  letters  entrusted 
to  Roubaud,  it*' ;  I.ettret  de  Mont- 
calm  h  Metsieun  de  Berrver  tt  de 
la  MoU,  (xyi ;  know  n  to  be  torgeries, 
txii :  have  deceived  many.  essay 
on  M.  by  Creasv,  f-xr; :  books  by 
Martin,  602  ;  by  ^tonnechose,  602  ; 
his  commission  (  i7S'>>>  Sid. i^P  <^ 
his  camfviigns,  ^iN  :  his  papers, 
See  Quebec.  Wolfe,  etc. 
Monteano,  Manuel  de,  3^'. 
Montuomerie,  John,  governor  of  New 
York,       \  governor  of  New  Jersey, 

2  JO. 

Montgomery,  Richd.,  on  Wolfe's  at- 
tack on  Quebec,  ^47- 
Montipni,  s6i. 

Montour,  Andrew  ,  interpreter,  10,  4-iP, 
S70 ;  his  family,  4'>o. 

Montreal,  4^1 ;  defended  by  Vaudreuil, 
S34  ;  threatened  by  Amherst,  55? ; 
surrounded,  £56 ;  surrender, 
(«><>  ;  raided  uj»n.  4s-),  i6;< ;  trade 
with  All>any,  ^(^i ;  Gage  at,  610; 
treaty  at  (1701),  y»io ;  views  of,  ^  , 
plan*  of,  55^,  .is^t 

Montres<ir,  James,  his  journal,  \ 
portrait,  S'm- 

Montresor,  Colonel  John,  plan  for  the 
campaisn  <i750>,  jttt,  isii '•  at  siege 
of  Quebec,  £|oj ;  traverses  the  Kea 
nebcc  routeTrVfeo)  with  dcsjctche* 
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600 ;  auxompanied 
St.  LawrciKc,  tojLi 


fog;  his  map, 

Mumy  up  the   

lournal  of  Luui^bourx  0  75S'<  467; 

tuj  juuniAl*,        6cN ;  portrait, 

map  of  the  Si.  I-a»Tence, 
Monlrcuil,  Olevalicr  de,  'u?. 
MoniTcuil,  Dicskau's  adjuunt,  $88; 

Idler,  5VS,  605. 
M<j«r,  l<obt.,~^5i 

MiM>rc,  ColimeJ  James,  his  inarch 
(171  j),  145;  defeats  the  Apalatchcrs, 
Alt):  (Cleats  the  Tuscjroras,  2'/) ; 
governor  of  South  Carolina  (1700;, 

Moore,  Colonel  Maunce,  his  march 
(1713  and  171$).  iiS ;  sent  against 
the  Ycma«v:c«,  tii. 

Moore,  Francis,  i'oyttgt  to  Gtorgia, 
tab.  <oi. 

Moore,  L>co.  H..  117:  Final  S'oUt  on 
H'itctura/t,  i^4.^'i7;  on  Masuchu- 
Setls  Iceislation,  ih6. 

Moore,  James,  jiS,  u  1 .  ;  his  ac- 
count  of  his  incursion  iiiio  Florida, 
■Ui  ;  fighl*  ihe  Vfmi>scc».  \ii  ; 
mode  govrnior  of  South  CaiolinaBy 
I  he  people, 

Moore,  James  (jr.),  dies, 

Mfore,  J.  W.,  Xortk  Carolina,  ass. 

Moore,  on  Wesley, 

Moorhcad,  John,  1  \i. 

Moravians,  their  nTistorical  •odety, 
aa6  ;  its  |niblications,  24*^  :  monu- 
ments erected  by  it,  J4^ ;  in  Con- 
necticut,!^; at  Shekonieko  in  New 
Yorlt,  1^  :  at  Wechquixlijjch,  iAt> : 
in  PhiUdelphia,  14>>;  their  Mamial, 
ltd :  intermediate  in  the  war  with 
the  Indians,  ^ >s  ;  in  Georgia,  ; 
in  New  V'lirk,  »iz ;  in  North  l.ar- 
olina,  :  in  Pennsylvania.  »i  7 : 
their  »cKoJ>T».  ixi  ;  founded  llethle- 
hem,  ££j;  in~New  York,  i4<.  : 
relations  with  Indians,  n<, ;  sources 


of  their  history,  ijy 

Mordcu,  Robert,  \rw  Ataf  0/  Car- 
alimt,  ijoj  Hi: 

Morcau,  C,  610  ;  L  A  cadi*  /ran' 
(aiie,  414. 

Morgan,  I>aniel,  with  Braddock,  jif^. 

Morgan,  (ico.,  t^4. 

Mor;;an,  Geo.  H..  Harristnre,  ivt- 

Mor](aD,  L.  H..  Ltacnt  0/  tk*  Iro- 
quois, JiS- 

Morilon  duBourg,  476. 

Morris,  Colonel,  hu  sloop  "  Fancy," 


Morns  F.  O.,  S7S- 

Morris,  Lewis,         ai<>,  2Ja;  chief 

justice  of  New  York,       :  governor 

oL  New  Icrsev.  »o  :  dies,  .ui. 
Morris,  Nlaior,  marauding  expedition 

to  Kay  of  Kundv  (i;!}**!,  4^'4- 
Morris,'  Kifbt.  Hunter,  n'jvcrnor  of 

Pennsylvania,  21  \. 
Morris,  ko^cr,  £j6;  his  house,  is*- 
Morris,  Wm.,  in>. 
Mosclcy,  hldw.,  j<w. 
Moss,'L,  B.tftistt  and  tk*  National 

CfMUnarjr,  t^2. 
Mother  CinoNC, 
MutUy,  lohn  L.,  i(>\. 
Moiiijouuchas,  iN,  I 

loulton,  Capt. 

]>edition,  jjo. 


Moufion,  Captain  Jere.,  scouting  ex- 


Mount  Defiance  (TiconderoKa).  ^.i-j. 

Mount^omer)',  Sir  Kobt.,  Ihi.  I'lirtf, 
iijjj  ;  plan  of  Azilia.  \ti ;  iic^Jen 
TiT.intU,  iii!  his  grant  in  Georgia, 

Mt.  Plra-ant  (Va.),  uto. 

Mudtford,  Thomas,  --m. 

Munru,  Cul<>nL'l,at  Fort  William  Hen- 
ry 1 17^;),  <n  ;  surrci\dt  rs.  7 

Muiim:JI,  Frank,  liiHio^ra/^y  Al- 
t-tny,  J 40. 

Muns-.ll.  Joel,  notes  on  Mrs.  (Irant's 
American  Lady,  jo^ ;  Annaii  0/ 
A  fhiiny,  <ort. 

Murd<th,  11  ,  Xcva  Scotia,  4i<).  460. 

Muri'iliv,  A.  P.,  proietted  history  ot 
Norlh  < ".iro'in.l.  t<4. 

Murray,  Colonel  A  ,  autr>^.,  4ftOw 


Murray,  F.,  Frruck  Finaneifrt,  fb^ 

Murray,  General  James,  his  campaign 
a){amst  I^es'it.  ;  pLn  of  the  cam- 
paign.  s^t ;  hi*  retreat,  %',\ ;  com- 
mands above  Quebec.  543  :  holds 
Queoec,  s^o ;  appriaches  iCtonirea], 
«5  ;  journal  at  Quebec,  iati ;  his 
despatches,  toH  :  letters,  IcA. 

MusKrovc,  .Mary,  }f>f|. 

Muskets,  hrst  made  in  America,  i4» 

Muskhogee  Confederacy,  170. 

Muskingum,  river,  s6i. 

Muys,  M.  de,  37. 

Nanfaj*.  lieutenant-govemof  of  New 

\  ork.  Lit 
Nansemond,  Va.,  307. 
Nantucket,  her  whalers,  iiS. 
Napier,  letter  to  Hraddock,  <7<,  576. 
Narranansetts,  w». 

Narrajjansett  Bay,  fortifications  of, 
142. 

Narraiiansett  cnuntrv  claimed  by 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  iHi. 

Nasoii,  Elias,  annotates  Baxter's  jour- 
nal, 4J4  ;  DtiHstabU,  1S4  ;  Frank- 
land,  144. 

Navsau,  isle  of,  jo. 

Nasv  mites,  ^o^ 

Natchez,  fort,  66,  &a;  trading  t>o«t.  10. 
Sft  Rosalie. 

Naichei  liKJians,  jii  jjj  attack  the 
French,  30;  massacre,  in.it**  .St.  An- 
dre); wars,  4^1 ;  defeatnl  by  Choc- 
taws,  4^  autriorities,  ttii. 

Naichitixlies,  ^ ;  island,  occupied,  jo. 

Navigation  laws,  rjS. 

Neal,  l>aniel,  Xrtu  Fngland,  1  yt ; 
judged  by  Watts  Ji* ;  by  Prince, « jS. 

Nearn,  T.,  Sfl^ 

N>-Kro  plot  in  New  York  city,  joi. 
Stt  New  York. 

Neil!,  K.  I).,  on  the  Calverts,  i;^ ;  on 
Governor  Evans,  14^  ;  I'irrndrjft 
and  kit  Sont,  ;  /  'ircinia  Ca- 
ro/crum,  ;  <  irfinia  Colonial 
CIrrgy,  i2iii 

Nelson,  John,  4y6. 

Xrftun*  A  mfrico-Stfitmtrional,  aao. 
Nervii,  Let  Finamtt /ranfaiut,  77. 

S<M'g*/ttnd*HH  Edru, 

Xrtv  A  mrrit  tiH  Magiuin*,  <<w. 
Xnv  and  ComfUt*  H iitory  of  tk* 
ttrititk  F.m^r*  in  America,  350, 

New  Biloxi.  j6. 

New  KnglaiidTi'''<<)-«763). chapter  on, 
87 ;  restrictive  acts  in,     ;  her  pol- 
iTics  little  cared  for  in  England,  114; 
her  exports  (171M,  1 16 :  the  king  s 
rights  to  the  wcKKis,  iiA;  op|>resscd 
by  .lets  of  parliament,  iiS  ;  induv 
tries,  1  iS:  war  declared  (17121.  uj  : 
c.irthquake  (1717),  n't  :  the  Great 
•AwakcninK,  ijrj ;  Catholic  view  of 
modificaiiimsTj  faith  in,  \  \\:  sends 
tro<i|>i   to   the  West    Indies,    1  n ; 
smufcitling,  m8  ;  war  of  1744,  i4< ; 
popul.iiton  (174s),  its;  expcili'ion 
against  Canada  Ur4'>l,  1 48 ;  frontier 
(oris,  i4'<;  population  (i7^s>.  m  : 
earth<4U.ike  ( i:ss>.  1  <2  ;  their  lead 
in  military  m.itters,  1  \i ;  lUMirces  of 
her  history,  1     ;  legislative  history, 
tt^:  nianncis  of,  167  ;  aiilhoriiies  on, 
167,  iiiS;  Chalmers's  notes  on,  \ 
;  o.ist  life,  i»xj :  1r>wn  system, 
:  re'i^ioU'-  li:-t<>r\-,  \txi ;  organixa- 
ti<i(is  (01  proi..n;.ilinj;  the  s<*»J>el.  of 
similar  ii.nnies.  i'>o  ;  linancial  history, 
170 :  reimbursed  for  the  cost  of  siege 
of  Lou  labour);  I  iTfi;  disputed  lw>iinds, 
i     17? :  forts  and  fT'iitiers,  iSi  :  local 
I      hislnrit  s,  iSi  ;  earliest  discussion  of 
the  Catholic  question  in,  xHx:  her 
peojilt-  I  in  the  CwmKna  co-ist.  2^; 
ntT  territory  ravaged  by  Imliins 
(':"l-4'.  ii  7.  420.  4'<i:  her  military 
sv  tem,   52i  !    conffderacv    ( lAn). 
,     Uxi ;  maps,  ^x%  ;  ( i^s.«<),  ''S ';  < .Moll's). 
,     \\\  ;  '  I -12.  Popple's).  LU_l  ('755). 
j     »-jS  ;  liouglass  on  maps,  m  :  iSal- 
I     mon'sLju  :  (Pownall'si. 0s;(Kitch- 


in'sl,  481^  Stt  iwmes  of  New  Eng- 
land States. 
\ttu  EMgland  Conrant,  m- 
.V'/tt»  Engittnd  Journal,  itt. 
Srw  Hngitxnd  H  tekly  Journal,  \\%. 
New    F  rance.   Collet  lion   de  Afanit- 
tcritM  reliiti/t  h  P Hittoirt  de  la 
Sotnttit  France,  47 1:  general  histo- 
rians, t>i<i ;  English  writers  on.  Oi<>. 
'New  Hampshire,  annexed  to  Massa- 
chusetts,       without  {Hiiiiical  gov- 
ernment,'/o;  the  Mason  claim,  no: 
John  Usher,  governor,  no;  (jeorgc 
Vaughan,  governor,  im:  Vaiighaii, 
ruiinj;,  iij  ;  John  Wentworth,  gov- 
ernor, 1 2^.  II') :  united  with  .Mavs;^ 
chusetts  under  Burnet,  1  v>  ;  Wal- 
droii,  sccret.iry,  ij^  ;  hi*  correspond- 
ence with  Belcher.  1  tq ;  authorities 
on  her  history,  i6j  ;  I'rifi'inctal  /'it- 
1616,617  \,  Clialmers's  papers  on, 
:  issues  of  the  press,  \<<i :  judi- 
cial history,  166;  fac-similes  of  her 
fivc-shi'lings  bill,  174  ;  three-pounds 
bill,        ;   Crown  Point  curr<-nc_y, 
y<r>,  tf|i  ;  failed  to  use  the  Luuis- 
bourg  money  to  hel^)  her  bills,  176; 
Stevens's  liookton  Srsv  Hamftktrt, 
i>*o;  frontier  |>4*sts  of,  ij<_j ;  Aca- 
diaiis  in,  4ft  ;  Indian  wars.  iS)  ;  regi- 
ments at  Lake  George,  tse ;  troops 
in  the  field,  jji  ;  men  killed  at  Fort 


William  Henry,  505  ;  towns  of,  iS)  ; 
bounds  and  liouiidary  disputes,  1  ^4, 
ito;  maps  (175M,         (1761),  ^8j. 
New  Hampshire  Grants,  and  the  con- 
troversy over  them,  ibb.  178,  i7<), 

2tH. 

New  Inverness  (Georsia),  177. 

New  lerscy,  Alexander's  drafts  used 
by  Pownail,  s6s;  a|>athy  of,  at  the 
lime  of  Braddock "s  expedition.  s''o  : 
finally  alarmed,  yo,  58 1 :  tioundary 
disputes  with  New  YoFIT,  222.  2tS  ; 
Catholics  in,  i^i ;  Ctlebralion  oj 
tk*  I'roprietort,  »j8  ;  |K<pulation, 
246 :  Baptists  in,  iti ;  pa|>er  money 
in.  »to.  247  ;  laws.  »«  ;  first  brick 
house  in,  258  ;  Chalmers's  (vaners  on, 
t<4 ;  copi>er  ore  in,  125 ;  diviAed  into 
East  and  West,  212;  surrendered  by 
ihe  pro|>rieiors,  217  i  unitc<l,  117  ; 
histoTv  of,  217,  etc  ;  education  in, 
Jii ;  (Jovcmor  Belcher's  pa|iers  on, 
ibLx  Rutgers  College,  2  to  :  Prince- 
ton College.  1  ^o ;  trade  of,  328:  treaty 
with  Indians(i756_),  ^<x>. 

New  (..ondon,  .Acadians  31,461;  gov- 
ernors at.  ifvS. 

New  Orleans  founded,  26;  m.ip  by  Le 
Page  du  Ptalz,  J2;  Dumont.  \% ; 
by  N  Hrlliu,  jS;  bv  Je(Ier>s,  jS^ 
view  of  (i7iv'i,  lai  ^'y  faiigcr,  ^ij 
Ursulines  in,  iA^ 

New  York  City,  negro  plot  in,  201. 
142  ;  smuggling  in.  12a ;  Trinity 
Church,  2to ;  Kitig's  Ci'Ileise.  210: 
Columbia  College,  2 1" ;  mom  "graphs 
on  phases  of  New  Y nrk,  jiS  ;  its 
police,  I4'j :  old  coffee  houses,  141) ; 
Its  markets,  240  ;  its  ferries,  2^8 ; 
Catholic  churches,  iii ;  »-icw»  ol, 
engraved.  ?<o-JS2  ;  Popple's.  2 so. 
2S2  ;  lllakewell's,  ni.  m  ;  from 
London  Miig.izin*,  it,} ;  keys 
to  landmark-,  2SJ-H4  ;  oilier  views, 
2S2 ;  City  HalTTTjTT  Fort  George, 
2ii  :  Itro  idway  and  its  historv.  2^  ; 
^  Wall  Street  and  its  hi>i<>r\,  ; 
tombs  of  Trinity,  2<-'  ;  donirst>c 
aif  hiiectiire,  2S2  ;  I  lutch  houses, 
2W  ;  Riiiners  maiisi.'ii.  252  :  Cor- 
tclyou  house,  3f,t  :  N'an  I'orlland 
himse.  2t2  :  Roger  Morris  house, 
252  ;  Ileeknian  house,  2J2  ;  I.ising- 
ston  h'«isc.  iii  ;  V'crplanck  house, 
H2  :  plans  of  the  city.  2ij  ;  Miller's, 
252 ;  liey  to.  25J  :  other  plans.  252  ; 
L>Tie's  plan.  253;  Popple's.  253  ; 
map  of  harlmr,  j<t.  2C4  ;  fac-simile, 
754  :  <lrim'«  plan.  2^4  :  CoHefiale 
Kr/orttifd  Dntek  Cknrrk,  2^4  .  plan 
o(  environs  made  for  LjirdToudon 
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i<4  :  city  anns,  lye :  Maersckalk's 

AVff  }  ifri  Gitxftu,  248. 
AVlf  i'«rk  Afrritiry,       601  ■ 
Ne*  York  Province,  tRrealcned  by  the 
Caiholics,  iSii;  Fapisi»  no(  tolerated, 
100,  iqi ;  early  Catholic*  in,  nw :  Bill 
oi  Right*  (ifx)!),  IQI,       ;  money 


raisod  bv  a  general  tax,  1^  ;  char- 
ter of  liberties,  ig* ;  a  crown  prov- 
ince, i^;  (omi  oTijovemment,  ttt ; 
legislalive  struggle  for  supremacy, 
194  ;  count  ettabiished,  km  ;  scaisi 
01  jjovcmors,  ij^ ;  oppressed  by 
war,  11)7 ;  trade  with  Canada,  ii>'< ; 
courts  ot  equity,  ;  court  of  ex- 
chequcr,  2001  MS.  sources  of  her 
hiMory,       •  Duke's  laws,  232  ;  Don- 

fan's  law»,  2^  ;  other  laws,  2^2  ; 
tradfurd'.i  editions  of,  jja ;  council 
minutes  at  '•  land  records,  233  ; 
CaltniLtr  TjF  them,  ajj ,  records  of 
Indian  affairs,  .  sources  on  re- 
liipous  life,  223  >  papers  on  trade 
and  manufactures,  2jj  ;  sources  of 
the  rules  i>f  the  different  governors, 
341  ,  Rayard  trial,  ixi  \  lipiscopal 
Church  in,  244  ;  i^>pulation  of,  246: 
German  elenteni  in,  246 :  French 
and  German  names  in,  247 :  life  in, 
247 :  paper  money  in,  247 ;  no  bib- 
liography of  its  hisioncal  literature, 
a^s :  local  histories,  241);  local  his- 
torical societies  2^  ;  education  in, 
»4i  ;  manufactures  in,  226 :  Hugue- 
nots in,  £42  •  Chalmers's  papert  on, 
jM  ;  and  the  New  Hampshire 
Grants,  {_itt  N.  ii.  Grants) ; 

bounds  oTr~84.  177,  2. tS ;  Report  of 
the  Rtifitlt  0/ the  U nivernty  cn  the 
BouhJi,  2jS  ;  ma|Mi,        2.V4.  2t<. 
2jH  ;  (manorial  gran tsTT  2j6^  212  ' 
(French  grants),  ij8 ;  (New  York 
harbor),  2ts- 
New  liglits,  I  ia<. 
Newf>ern  (N.  C).  lot- 
Newcastle.  I)cl.,  tort  at,  aio. 
Newfoundland,  map  of,  4S2  ;  naval 

engagement  at,  4<2. 
Newport,  K.  L  U7*9).  141 ;  privateers, 

Kew»|iapers  go. 

Newton,  J.  h77  History  0/  the  Pan- 
haniUty  j7o. 

Niagara  (cataract),  view  by  Moll,  562; 
dcscribt-d  by  Kalm,  2^ ;  (Jagara  on 
Coldcn's  map),  4gi. 

Niagara  (fort),  plans,  jtia.  *f>y  \ 
strengthened,  aoo  ;  French  at,  4S3  ; 
Joncaire  at,  f>j  1 :  project  to  »cize 
(i7o'<;i,  <6o ;  attacked  by  Pridcauz, 
<}t.  ^«»o:  taken,  jj^;  articles  of  ca- 
pituLition,  6qi  :  letters,  ;  French 
accounts,  ben  ;  rivalry  for,  s66.  1 

Niagara  (river),  map  ( 1 7 sq),  534. 

Nianur^  Hay  1  Sackett  s  Harbor),  wo, 

Njrholas,  a  Hiiron^  5#iS. 

NjchiiU,  A.  H  ..  4^7.  6o4- 

Nichols,  Timothy,  fio4. 

Nichols,  Lileritry  AnfcdtUei,  \<hT, 

Nicholson,  (>en.  Fraiici«,  in  llmtnn, 
107.  i<>*< ;  go*-*  to  New  York,  log; 
governor  of  Maryland,  aUo.;  sent  tn 
Virginia.  ;  his  character,  2*0.  2f>4 : 
his  ambition,  264 ;  helps  to  found 
William  and  Mary  College,  ;  in 
the  "  Rurwcll  a/fair,"  2^^  ;  recalled, 
264  ;  made  royal  governor  of  Car- 
olina, 122J  altacks  Port  Royal  (1710), 
107.  :  aut<K;.,  422.  42< ;  his  jour-* 
nal  ot  the  siege  ol  Port  Royal,  with 
other  papers,  42  ^ ;  plan  by  which 
the  f)e«t  sailed,  ''  advocates  a 
union  of  the  colonies,  tuj. 

Nihau,  80. 

Nileo,  Samuel.  Frrruh  and  Iniiian 
U  'ars,  ^25;  p<.>i:m  on  Louisbourg, 

Nimogiie,  treaty  at  (167S),  ■tT6. 

Nits4.'hman,  David,  377. 

Noble.  Arthur.  4t^ ;  account  ol,  448; 

aiLirkcd  at  Grand  Pi^,  aii. 
Noriulk,  Ya.,  267. 


Norridgewock,  uS ;  conference  at, 
430- 

North,  John,  sur\-ey  of  the  coast  of 
Maine  (.175^).  474- 

North  Carolina,  history  of,  204  ;  at 
first  known  as  Albemarle  County, 
2<H  ;  Quakers  in,  2<m  !  New  £ng- 
landcrs  motwpoliiing  the  trade,  20; ; 
Culpepper  rebellion,  aaj;  Seth  So- 
thel,  governor,  iu6 ;  sent  to  Eng- 
land!, 2i/> ;  Philip  Ludwell.  governor. 
2</> ;  (trey's  rebellion,  2^22.  \  aims  ul 
the  popular  party.  2^7 ;  murder*  by 
TuscaioraA,  21/i ;  Yirginia  and  South 
Carolina  send  help,  2ijf> ;  fr>umals  of 
the  lower  house  missing,  2q^'.  causes 
operating  to  check  the  prosperity  of 
the  colony.  100 ;  population,  207. 
3-  o.  tot  :  Dad  governors,  300  ;  the 
crown  buys  out  seven  of  the  propri- 
etors, 301  ;  under  ro^'al  governinent, 
301  ;  hounds  upon  ^loulh  Carolina, 
30a  ;  Bath  County,  ^  ;  educational 
lailure.  joj  ;  pnnting  introduced, 
303  ;  .laws,  joj  ;  commerce,  3ot. 
305 ;  immi^tion  from  Pennsylva- 
nta  and  Yii-ginia,  30^;  indemnified 
for  war  expenses,  30; ;  sources  of  her 
history,  iiSJ  charters,  3  36  ;  printed 
with  the  iiindamcntal  constitutions. 
336  :  seal  of  the  proprietors,  33»>; 
Rrviud  StatHles,  j_j<> :  Hilton's  di»- 
covcrics.  337  :  BritJ  DticriptioM  0/ 
tk*  ProviiKf  0/  Careiitm,  ti7  ; 
changes  in  the  coast  line,  ; 
boundary-  with  Yirginia,  first  shown, 
340  :  Citroiimt  titurihtd  mor* 
J^ly  than  kfrttoforr,  ;  law«, 
34s  ;  surrender  ol  title,  1^2.! 
man  setltcnx-nts,  34S ;  Moravians  in, 
34.S  ;  iswiiis  in.  34S  ;  Chalmers's  notes 
on,  \^2  ;  Culpepper  revolution,  3^2: 
Chalmers's  papers  on,  :  later 
histories  of,  ij^;  Williamson's,  3S4  : 
Martin's,  ;    Wheeler's,     35^ ; 

Hawks's,       ;  Moore's,  m  ;  maps, 
317.  li£i  JSo ;  b«iund5  on 

Virginia,  absence  01  legislative  rec- 
ords, 3n<) :  Barrington's  account, 
3^6 ;  Byrri's  esiimate  of  the  (icoplc, 

Xffrih  Carolina  Gatellt,  303.  3to. 

North  (liudson)  River,  map,  a36.  a 37. 
Sfe  Hudson. 

Northern  Neck  of  Virginia.  it«  bounds, 
a?ft  ;  Surtfy  af  the  Sorthtm  Xe(k, 
J7f> :  fac-simiU-  ot  it.  277. 

Northumberland  Pa(>ers,  feo.3. 

Nortkuftt  Rn-ie^v,  Uii. 

Norton.  Charles  Eliot,  242^ 

Norton.  John,  Rr deemed  CaMitt,  187. 

Nurumbcga  dcfint'd  by  Alontanus, 
Dapper,  and  Ogilby,  470. 

Nnunve,  LL  S.,  on  the  Acadians,  461  ; 
l.amaster,  1S4. 

Xottvtllet  de%  Minions,  6!L 

XoMvel/es  Soirfes  canadiennes,  607. 

No\-a  Celgica,  map  of,  234. 

Nova  Scotia,  sc|virated  from  Massa- 
chiisettx,  2f>  ;  governors  of.  ; 
emigrant*  invited  to  settle.  414  ; 
Halifax  founded,  ^rj ;  first  assem- 
bly, 4H  ;  expulsion  of  .Acadian*, 
415  itee  Krciicli  Neulrals)  ;  Public 
Documenti,  418  :  histories  of,  aio  ; 
tracts  to  encourage  settlers  4 so 
GeHniH*  /4  c fount,  4  so  :  Heunrei- 
hung'  fOH  Xeu  -  Schcltland,  ; 
counter  statements  in  Wilson's  ije»- 
uine  Siirrntrtf.,  4 So  Account  0/ 
the  Present  Sf.tte  <>/  Xofa  Si  otia, 
4S2  ;  Frfmh  Polity  defeated,  4SJ  : 
papers  of  .Andrew  Hrnwn  upon,  4^?*  • 
council  records  sent  lo  Knj;laiul,  4^4; 
record*  arrane<;d.  ££S  ;  1  H.  Akins 
as  record  commissioner.  4<S  ;  synop-  . 
sis  of  rccorils,  £53  ;  royal  instruc- 
tions, A%it ;  prfxiam.itions,  ;  t/is- 
torical  Society  Collf,  ii,>HS,  4  m ; 
Letter  from  a  Gentleman,  460 : 
Chalmers's  papers  on.  tS4  ;  maps  of. 
jti ;  I  |effer\'s,i  4.Vi.  4S1  ;  maps  made 
by  order  of^  Lawrence,  482;  .Mon- 


ireior's  surveys,  482  ;  map,  by  Kitcb' 
in,  ^ :  of  the  coasts,  by  Des  Barres, 
4^2.    See  Acadia. 
Nuyes,  Nic.,  Xew  Eugland^s  Duty._ 

O'Callachak,  E.  B.,  on  the  battle  of 
Minas,  44q ;  eilits  Clarke's  I'oyafe, 
243  ;  edits  Voyage  of  SI  oof  Mary, 
422  ;  annotates  Wilson's  Orderly 
Book,  6cL2  :  edit*  Bobin's  Letters, 

143; 

O'Reilley,  governor  of  Louisiana, 
O'Sullivan,  D.  A.,  6^5. 
Oakcs,  Thomas,  y?. 
Occasional  Re/tectioHS  on  tke  Impor- 
tance of  tke  War,  51^ 
Och»gacn,  5'>H 
Ocn.ulgce  River,  3^. 
Oconee  River,  3jg- 

Ogden,  John  C,  Excursion  to  B«tk- 
If  hem.  2^^. 

OgdensbuiVj  490.  571. 

Ogeechee  River,        125,  370. 

Ogilby,  his  map  of  Carolina,      ;  a*- 
sistance  sought  frtmt  Locke, 
A  merica,  sjl  •  't»  niap,  472. 

Ogle,  Samuel,  aftL. 

Oglelhor|)c.  Cieneral  James  Edward, 
his  attack  on  the  Spanish.  ^£2  : 
fort  on  its  failure,  342 ;  his  origin, 
361  ;  his  early  life,  361  ;  portrait,  \<>2, 
406  ;  named  in  charter  of  Ofon:ia, 
364 ;  reached  Georgia  with  the  first 
settlers,  362:  in  Ch.«rlesto-*n  (S.  C), 
370 ;  meets  the  Indians,  |i7o  ;  goes 
to  England  with  Tomo-chi-chi.  i?'- : 
made  colonel.  380  :  commander-in- 
chief  of  forces  III  (>eorgia  and  Car- 
olina, 280;  aitacks  St.  Augustine, 
3S1.  ]'<y,  maps  of,  1*2,  j)*^ ;  oppose* 
Spanisn  attack  on  St.  .Simon,  3^*^'; 
de(iarts3S7;  fac-simile  of  his  hand- 
writing,  393  ;  lives  of,  vu :  notices 
in  general  nistories  and  periodicals, 
304 :  his  Xerv  amd  Accurate  Ac- 
count, 394.  401  ;  letter  of,  394 ;  <"«- 
nous  Account  0/  tke  tn/iians,  3>/' ; 
Poem  to.  mi  kis  arrival,  3'/>  \,ue  Sti 
Augustine  St.  Simon  Island); 
tracts  against  him,  39S  ;  al(.tckcd  by 
Tailftr,  ;  Spalding's  Ogletkorfie, 
401 :  letters  of,  401. 

Ohio  Cornpany,  10,  490 ;  charged  wnth 
circulating  stories  of  French  en- 
croarhnieiits,  sSo ;  founded  (174^), 
!;7o ;  sends  out  Gist,  ;70 :  grants  to, 


I  defeat,  583J  treaties,  245, 


Indians  in,  564  :  desert  the 
Frencit,  sjg  ;  distracted.  400  ;  migra- 
tions side  with  the  French  after 
Braddock's  ( 

sfy.. 

Ohio  River,  held  to  be  the  main  stream 
with  the  Mississippi,  4S;  :  Indian 
names  alon|E  the.  ;  divides  Canada 
from  I.,ouisiana,  0{  ;  English  claim 
on.  bas«t  on  the  Iroquois  conquest. 
s64 ;  forks  of  the,  J23i  fort  at,  49; : 
Ward  siirretulers  the  jxist,  <7  3 ;  the 
Frci'^h  ofTicer's  summons,  S7t :  the 
French  building  a  fort  (1732)  on,  s^3 : 
the  Iiuli.ins  in  the  country,  563 

Ohio  Y.nlley,  prehistoric  axe-cuts  in, 

565  ;  F.ti^lish  in,  st/- :  their  knowl- 
edge  of  It  derived  from  the  French, 

566  :  grants  made  by  tlicm,  in ;  their 
trailers  seiied,  loj.  F  rench  in,  4S4. 
lUv,  S7I,  522  '  Ccloroii's  plates,  ^ 
(Dut^uesne),  Mj  490 :  French  and 
English  conflict  in,  precipitated  by 
Dinwiddic,  12  :  U'isaom  and  1'olii.y 
0/  tke  prenck.  \  Frem  k  En- 
croachments Exposed,  5^4;  Pres- 
ent State  of  Xortk  A  merica,  f,<<l}, 
statement  of  English  claim  ( Frank- 
lin).  ;  as  viewed  by  the  French 
t.f'ft  ;  tnglish  view  in  .^tale  of  tkl 


Britisk  and  Frentk  Ct^onirs,  VHi : 
t'"*' ;  (showing  Eng?i»?i  claims),  %'it\ 


ma(>s  of  (Evans),  56c;  (Pow 


jr,  yn,: 
tialrsV 


Ohw  I 'alley  Historical  Series,  iTi. 
Ojibways,  history  of,  6aa 
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Old  French  war,  45* :  icet.eni  contem- 
porary accounUoT/H  5  ;  nup«o(,6L8, 

Old  li){hu,  n<. 

Oldmixnn,  John,  aulog.,  344;  Britith 
Empirt  IH  A  mrriea,  »2ii  144i  424 ; 
German  e<lilion,  \n. 

Old»clM>ol,  Oliver  (Dennie),  Port/olU, 

Oliphant,  Mrs.,  on  Wesley,  401 ;  Hii- 
lorual  SketcMtt  0/  tht  Ktign 


Gt<trg€  11.,  40  >. 

rical  S< 


Oneida  Historical  Society,  i4q. 
Onondaica,  salt  spriiiKV  ufu 
Unondaeas,   conference  (1734)1  567 ; 


French  treaty  with,  4"* 
Ontario,  French  veasc 
<'757).  "^14 


la  on. 


430;  map 


Oran;;cbur)(  (S.  C).  xA. 
Orchard,  Kobin,  ^ 
Orleans  Fort,  founded,  Ji^ 
Orleans,  Island  of, map  oTTsiai  Wolfe 

at,  SAi ;  history  of,  t,A\. 
Orme,  Kobt.,  i'/;  hi<t  letters,  S76, 
57'<;  plan  ot  Braddock's  field,  wo; 
pjirmal,  J75. 
Ormsby,  John,  tdx^ 
Orr.  Hiiith,  i4<<. 
Orriis  Luis  de. 
(KiKes.  Si 

Oslmrn,  Sir  Danvers,  governor  o£  New 

V'ork,  y>4. 
Osoabaw  Island,  tyg,  ^70. 
Ossoli,  SUlhfdism  at  tit  Ftmntaiit, 

404 ;  Art,  Liter aturr,  ami  Drama, 

404- 

Oswego,  1S6.  601.  614;  a  bone  of  con- 
tention, 4^7.  s66 ;  garrisoned,  7; 
summoned  by  the  French  (1717), 
aS^  ;  captured,  <io.  si  1,  s  vi ;  tlajte  s 
failure,  601:  letters,  ffn  ;  Indians 
at,  Vi3  ;  authorities  on,  <'ii.  t,ij  ; 
French  sources,  531 ;  despatches,  1 
Beauhamois  on,  tSj ;  La  Prist  dti 
Fortt,  saj  ;  EnguM)  sources,  <i  1  : 
Waljxile's  paper,  s^»2  ;  plan  <tf  1171;), 
j<>7 :  (I?;?).  i«3  ;  Mtuation.  s^r: 
description,  <ii ;  view,  ;  im(>ur- 
tance  nf,  ;i>i. 

Otis,  Chvisiine,  liki. 

Otis,  Jamt's,  sues  the  caslom-house  of- 
ficers for  the  province,  ijs ;  treats 
with  Indians,  lao:  writs  ofassistance, 

Otis,  Colonel  James,  \\\. 

Ottawa  Kiver.  bounds  of  Canada  un- 
der treaty  of  Utrecht, 

Otiawas  on  the  Sandusliy  and  Mau- 
roee  rivers,  ^<>t. 

Oitcns^  A  flat,      :  his  maps,  13. 

Otter  (.reek,  <-^<.. 

Ouabache  (Ohio  River),  aiiu 

Ouaianon, 

Oumas  iS. 

Out4ganiit,  tt, 

0»'eiis,  Wm.,  urA. 

Oxf'ird,  Mass  ,  abandoned.  </>. 

Oyster  l>e<U,  and  the  Virginia  boun- 
dary line,  y»t. 

PadDIK'K,  IlHABOt),  I-lS. 

Padoucalis,  55. 

Page  du  Prati,  map  of  L.ouistana,  Sj; 

fac-simile,  £6. 
Paine,  Nath.,  Early  I'n/tr  Curreney, 

iro. 

Paine,  T.  O..  liz. 

P-iUrey,  F.  W.,  i£q. 

Palfrey.  J.  (».,  .Vrw  Eni^land,  tfm: 
Ills  (IclaiU,  1^:  porlr.ill,  liti ; 
ahriilie«l  edition  of  hiN  .Vrtv  Eng' 
tiiHti,  \hi :  oh  the  Aca(li.«ns,  a^o. 

PallNvicio  1  MiNxi^sijipi),  iS. 

P.ilmr't,  Anttwitiy,  JH. 

Palmer,  Kli.ikiiii,  141). 

Palmer,  W.  P.,  77X 

Palmer,  f.<ikr  C/tam^ain,  <S7. 

Pan  H.iinJle,  l)ouri(l.ir\'  of,  140. 

Panel,  Jean  Claude,  joumalat  Que- 
bec *  tT,'i). 

Pan;(in.iss.is, 
Paper  manufacture,  221. 
Paper  money,  in:  in  Carolina,  X2y : 
forbidden  I'n  the  colonics  bv  Parlia- 


ment, 2o\ ;  in  Marybtnd,  afti ;  in 
Massachusetts,  i^o  ;  in  the  middle 
colonies,  J4  7  ;  iiiNew  Jersey,  lyt ; 
in  Pennsylvania,  aiz, 

Papineau,  L.  J.,  portrait,  612;  and 
tne  archives  of  Canada,  617. 

Papists  not  tolerated  in  New  York, 
igo.    Se*  Catholics. 

Pardo,  Juan,  no. 

Paris,  treaty  of  (171  a|,  Alb:  treaty  of 

(176}),  u*  Peace  of  i^j. 
Parke,  Colonel,  of  Virginia,  tfyj. 
Parker,  Henry,  tS8. 
Parker.  J.,  on  New  Jersey  boundaries, 

Parker,  L^ndomUrrr,  iit>. 

P^rkman,  Francis,  Hitt^ital  Hand' 
book  »/  tkt  Scrthern  Tour,  541  ; 
Montcaim  and  Wolfe,  4^0;  on  iBe 
Acadians,  460 ;  controversy  with  P. 
H.  Smith,  4to ;  on  Washington's 
expedition  to  Le  Doeuf ,  <2i;  «he 
battle  of  Lake  Georre  (i7SS)«  5?ii 
0*7  ;  on  Braddock's  defeat,  j^^;  on 
the  cam|wign  of  17*0,  ftog ;  on  the 
comparative  resources  of  the  French 
and  English  colonies,  i£iQ ;  on  the 
siege  of^Louisbourg  (irtS),  4»i7 ;  his 
MSS-,  617;  on  the  NIonicalin  for- 
geries,  £if]6;  on  the  Quaker  and  anti- 
Quaker  quarrels  in  Pennsylvania, 
;  on  the  aieje  of  Quebec  (1759). 

Parkinan,  G.  F..604. 
Parkman,  Wm.,  ^97. 
Parks,  W..  27s- 

Parsons  Usher,  Lift  0/  Pefperrell, 

Partridge,  Olis-er,  on  Ahercrombie's 

defeat,  ^uj :  on  Kobt.  Rogers,  stA. 
Partridge,  Richard,  aai- 
Partridgc,  Saml.,  1 8- ■ 
P.isquounk  (North  Carolina),  y);. 
Passamaquoody  Indians,  treaty  with 

(iT'ki),  47t- 

PastnriuA,  ConttHuatio,  etc.,  rig- 
Patten,  Thos.,      ;  map  of  Nlontreal, 

Patterson,  Dr.  Geo.,  History  0/  Pic- 

torn,  41')  :  on  Samuel  Vetch,  4a  i. 
Paitin,  John,  j'/o. 
Paulding,  J.  }C7Sk*tclut,  2S4, 
P.ixton,  Ciplain,  'Ji^ 
I'axion.Cha'i. ,  1  w. 
P.iver.  T.,  7U. 

Peabody,  Wr"B.  O.,  Cotton  Mathrr, 
H7  ;  on  Cotton  Mather's  diary,  i'>.S; 
Li/f  0/  Ogltthor^y  tf)4. 
Peace  of  i7'>3,  J^J,  1  \<^.  471  ;  authori- 
ties, 614  :  boundary  claims,  614 ; 
AUmoirr  H istcriqtie,        ;  Aff'fal 

TcIa 
acquired  ter 

torv,  See  Paris. 

Pean'.  NTT.  H^  £ua. 
Pc.irce,  S.,  Lusern*  County,  »4<>. 
Pearlash, 

Pearson,  Jonathan,  Schtnt<tady  Po- 
tt nt,  H<0.  J4<>- 

Peiehscot  (Brunswick,  Me.),  iSi ;  In- 
ai.Tn  conference  1  !'»)■»>,  4 jo. 

Pelham,  Henry,  his  administration  in 
Flngland,  lot. 

Pelham,  Peter,  i4'. 

Pelb-im,  Fort  (NLiss.),  182- 

Peltries,  trade  10,  i. 

Pem.iquid,  lSj  ;  fort.  36^^  104 ;  Indian 
coofi-rrncc  at  ( i^»m.  4ao :  rights  of 
the  K!i);lish  to,  474  ;  surrendered  by 
Chubb,  ^ 

Pemlitrion,  Kbeneier,  m. 

Penhallow,  .Samuel,  lt',trt  of  Sew 
Encland,  laa ;  fat-simile  of  title,  414: 
cHitc<l  by  \V,  I>odge,  4^^  :  his  fia- 
pcr>,  4to;  his  mis»ion  to  the  Penob- 
scois,  425;  his  family,  425 ;  letters, 

Penicaut,  j^j  j^v  Annalt  0/  L«uisi- 

rtwa,  ftji  li •  _waiion.  1±. 
Penicoolce  Indians,  aao- 
Penn,  Hannah,  au; 
Pi-Tu,  John  l»on  of  Richard),  aifi. 
Per. a.  John  (s^n  of  Wm.),  ait. 


to  Knov/leiigt,  h\t\  royal  pmclama- 
tion,  6n  ;  map  of  the  ac 


Penn,  Richard,  aij. 

Penn,  'Hionias,  2 1  x  ;  his  correspond- 
ence with  Richard  Peters,  342. 

Penn,  Wm.,  agent  of  Rhode  Island, 
no;  arrested  in  Englarvd,  x)? :  re- 
gains his  province,  aoS;  in  pnson, 
Zic;  dies,  an:  correspondence  with 
Logan,  242,  247 ;  used  and  printed, 
142  ;  Et$ay  upon  Government,  tu  1  ; 
the  Catholics,  i^i ;  his  view  of  his 
rights,  214 ;  andthc  Susquehanna^ 
»4S- 

Pennoyer,  Jfe«.se,  6aa> 

Pennsylvania  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, 202  j  put  under  Governor 
Fletcher  ai  New  York,  aoS ;  chaner 
of  1701  from  Penn,  ao<£;  Quaker  in- 
fluence in  politics,  20st ;  mortgaged 
by  Penn,  210 ;  votes  money  for  the 
war,  21 1,  21 1;  court  of  chancery, 
lU ;  sends  r  ranklin  to  England, 
;  dreacla  Spanish  attacks,  ah  \ 
most  flourishing  of  the  colonies,  jife; 
its  mines,  224 ;  smuggling  in,  12S ; 
t>cital  laws  in,  ii^i:  Pcnn's  leniency  to 
Catholics.  if£i  ;  overrun  by  Indians 
(1753),  204  :  French  occupation  oi 
the  western  part.  6i_2  ;  sources  of 
her  history,  242  ;  correspondence  of 
Penn  and  Loj^an,  242 ;  travels  in, 
24t  ;  .Swedes  in,  24^  ;  Welsh  in, 
246 :  Germans  in,  246 :  Baptists  in, 
246,  247  ;  foreign  names  in,  247  :  life 
tn,  247  :  Presbyterians  in,  247 :  pa- 
per money  in,  212.  2^7  ;  univer- 
sity of,  iw,  74)4  ;  publications  in, 
24S  ;  local  history,  749  ;  Ro»-enior» 
and  councillors,  240:  domestic  ar- 
chitecture in,  25S  ;  tracts  to  induce 
German  immigration.  14^  :  Indian 
forays  within,  after  Braddock's  de- 
feat, s-'^i,  jSa,  <1t:  authorities,  5S1 ; 
records  ••f  her  troops,  5'<i ;  defences 
erected,  ^ ;  list  01  lorts,  $81  ;  plans 
of  some,  sJij  ;  Elat  fr^u-nt,  ^Sj ; 
frmiliers  defended  by  Franklin,  s";; 
Franklin  drafts  militia  act,  s'<t : 
politics  at  tiK  lime  nf  Braddock's  cx> 
pedition,  cHo,  1H2  ;  hckf  back  in  the 
war  by  tneQiiakers.  4ai  •  move- 
ment against  ihe  Indians  (17J5-J6), 
Sjt^ ;  conferences  at  Easton,  ; 
Several  Confertncrt  of  tkt  Qltit- 
ktrt,  etc.,  \'*<rt ;  A  True  Rel<ttion, 
etc.,  <ao;  namlivc*  of  captivities, 
^■io:  Acidians  in,  462 ;  Chalmcrs't 
naj>crs  on,  ts4  ;  mai*  of,  aw.  \^2\ 
Kitchin's  map  (1761),  210 ;  map  of 
Indian  purchases.  240 ;  land  cKiimeJ 
by  Connecticut,  lSq  ;  "  Walkinj 
Purchase,"'  240:  boundary  disputes, 
27H.    Set  Man-land,  Quakers,  etc. 

Tenntylvania  (rtttette,  24'<. 

Penntylvania  Magatine  0/  Hiilory, 
212: 

Pennypacker,  S.  W.,  Pktrnixville, 
24'j  \  translates  Scheffer's  Mennonite 
Emigration,  iifi ;  his  Skrtcktt,  h<k 

Pcnobscots,  conferences  with,  4  to.  4  tt, 
4t4.  450 ;  their  conduct  in  Boston, 
421 ;  received  under  protection 
(i7'«>-'>j),       '  war  with,  4^2. 

Penobscot  River  forts,  iti. 

Pe:isacnla,  22i  Siii  captured,  3^  ;  found- 
e<l,  !Xi  Spanish  at,  17J  plans  of,  ja: 

Pi-niagoct,  wines  scizedat  (1687),  47 ft. 

Pepin,  l-akc,  j\ 

Pepperrell,  Sir  Wm.,  attacks  Louis- 
bourg,  410.  ^ife  1  portrait,  ;  au- 
•og..  4j[^;  genealogy,  :  his  sword, 
415 ;  nis  house,  4^5 ;  his  paj>er«, 
4j6  ;  corTCS|>ondence  wiih  Shirlev. 
4j'«;  with  Commodore  Warren. 4 
hu  arms,  4;', ;  his  life  by  Parsons, 
4J^  :  other  accounts,  417 :  hi<  plan 
01  siege  of  Louisbourg,  44^;  returns 
to  Boston  from  Louisbourg,  142 : 
dies,  M4  ;  in  command  (1757T0I 
Massachusetts  militia,  m. 

PequoHs,  t42. 

Pervix-al.  .A"dr*Wj  %fx. 

Perciva.,  John,  Karl  of  Egmont,  ^6^, 
■<»4.  i<n ;  .M  S.  records  of  Georgia,  400^ 
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Perier,  governor  o[  Louisiana,  ^ ;  au- 

Xof.j  ^  fight*  the  Naicbez,  48. 
Periwigs,  22. 

Perkins,  ATT.,  Cof/fji,  ui.  i6q;  on 
portraits  of  Smvbert,  etc,  t^u 

Perkins,  F.  B.,  CktekJUt  Local  f/u- 
lorjt,  iHi. 

Perkins,  John,  74. 

Perkins,  J.  H . ,^Engliih  Discoveries 
in  the  Ohio  Valley,"  ^66;  Memoir 
and  U'ritiH/fs,  565. 
Perlcs,  Kiviire  aiix  (Louisiana),  ^ 
Perry,  A.  L.,  on  Fort  Shirley,  187 ; 
proposed  Hittory  of  H'iliiamst«WM, 

Perry,  W,  S  ,  American  Efitco^tl 
CiurcA,  i6g.  171;  on  Wesley  and 
Whilefield,  404 ;  Hittcrical  Col- 
lectien  0/  th*  AmericiiH  Cohnittl 
Church,  nt. 

Penh  Amboy,  ax&;  harbor,  map  of, 

Peters,  Richard,  jcjl  1  correspondence 
with  Thomas  Penn,  m ;  his  letter, 
»43- 

Peters,  Samuel,  gives  name  to  V'erw 

mont,  17S. 
PclcrnburK  (Georgia),  401- 
Pevster,  F.  dc,  Lt/t  0/  BeBom»Ht, 

i.S. 

Pcv>ler,  I.  \V.  de,  box;  edits  Wiban't 

Oriierly  Bc«k,  t,27- 
Peyton,  J.  L.,  AngMtta  Cmtnty,  Va., 

Pi-yton,  Sir  Yelvcrton,  ^84. 

Philadelphia,  211 :  election  nots^i74}), 
jis  :  commerce  of,  xii ;  Syltntn 
(  ily,  m  ;  early  urKaniicd  eovem- 
ment  in,  15*;  views  of,  ;  fleap's, 
a 58 ;  view  of  state-house,  itfi;  Ue\- 
lin's  plan.  1^ ;  Chalmers'  papers  on, 
^S4  ;  conterences  at  (1747).  <6ij :  his- 
tones  of,  J4'fc  252  :  Westcott  and 
Scharfs,  a 40 ;  made  a  city,  aoo: 
population,  216 :  college  of  Pniladel- 
phia,  211  •  map,  by  Scull  and  Heap, 
7io  ;  Indian  treaty  at  (1742),  2ASi 
(1747),  Jii ;  Moravians  lu,  ajA ; 
Watson's  Annait,  m. 

PhiLxdtlphia  American,  «6a. 

Philifis  manor  liousc,  2sa. 

Pliilipse,  Adnlph,  hi'«  lands,  aij. 

Phillips,  Henry,  Jr.,  Hittorieal 
Skrtckei,  j^u;  Pa^r  Money  in 
PenHtylvitnia,  rj2 ;  Paper  Ctr- 
remy  0/  the  Amurican  Cotoniet, 

Richard,  governor  of  Acadia, 

Mil  122: 
Phipps,  Constantine,  35^  10 v 
Phips,  Spencer,  tt,i,  aw  :  lieutenant- 

Sovcmor  of  Massachusetts,  i  m.  144 ! 
ies,  ijj. 

Phips,  Sir  Wm.,  expedition  to  Que- 
bec, go :  cost  of,  01  :  jjfies  to  Eng- 
land,  2<  ;  made  Ritvernor  of  Massa- 
chuMTlts,  returns  to  Boston.  t£j  ; 
gt>e»  to  Kn);lancl,  1^  dies,     :  lives. 


g|i ;  hi^  will.^<. 
Pic  hoi 


1,  Cn/>e  Breton,  4M:  his  )ounial, 
4j»;  Lett  ret,  467;  papers,  *(n.  See 
Tyretl. 

Pickawillany.    See  Picklown. 
Pickering,    Charles,    mines  copper, 

Pickett,  A.  J.,  Hiii«ry  «/ Alabama, 

Picktown  (Pickawillany),  471. 

Picqiicl.    See  Piquet. 

P'.ctMreitjue  Canada, 

Pidjnsat  dc  Mairobcrt,  M.  F.,  Dii- 

<  uifion  Sftnmiitre,  4S2. 
Pin  o*  of  ciRhl,  111). 
Pierrepcmt,  UL  b.,  FtJton  Ferry, 

-•4'*- 

Pi«w.icket  fij:ht,  117.  an-   See  Love- 

wi-ll,  Symmes. 
Pike.  Lis.  S..  S'evt  Pttrilam,  4»o- 
Pike.  kich.ir<l.  ilL 
Pike.  Robert,  Li/e  of,  by  J  S  Pike, 

Pilickney.  Mr*.  E.  L.,  y»urnai  and 
Letters  {i  J yr->7<>2)<  40*.  i 


Pine-tree,  emblem  of  MaHachuaetti, 

"77- 

Pinhom,  Wm.,  »iq. 

Piquet,  ji;  intrigues  with  the  Iroquois, 
48<j  ;  at  La  Pr^senution,  ^71 ;  plan 
ol  his  mission,  571 ;  account  ot  it, 
S21 ;  accounts  of  1^1,  <7i. 

Piracy,  action  on,  in  Pennsylvania, 
2aS;  III  Rhode  Island,  101. 

Pirates  on  Cape  Cod,  n  S:  on  the  Car- 
olina coast.         in  the  Qicsapcake, 

Pistoles  (coin),  3  to. 

'  Pitkin,  Civil  an7  Political  HitSory 
efthe  United  State t,  6  m. 

Pitt,  Wm  ,  A  Revino  0/  Mr.  PiUU 
AdmiHutrattoM,  616:  his  influence 
on  the  French  war,  510 ;  rehabili- 
tate* provincial  cifliccrs  in  rank,  521 ' 
sends  Amherst  to  lake  I>oui»bour|t, 
S31 ;  on  Amherst's  delays,  <<jj  :  his 
plan  of  campaign  (1754)  criticised, 
601  ;  his  letter  to  the  governors,  (joi ; 
lu  Amherst,  Itn.  ;  on  the  camiiaign 
of  1760,  bct^;  his  nsc  to  power,  5g6 ; 
recalls  Loudon,  j.jt. 

Pittman,  Philip,  European  Settle, 
menis  on  the  MiuittipOi,  ^  jr, 

Pitt»burg,  named  by  Forbes,  t,\o;  plan 
of  flirt,  ;  threatened  (i75<>),  f.^. 
See  Fort  Duquesne. 

Piltsfield  (Mass.),  12^  lili. 

Placenlia  (Newfoundland'),  400. 

Plains  of  Abraham.    See  (^ueoec. 

Piaisted,  Ichnbod,  autog  ,  i2£ 

Plymouth  Colony,  8& ;  annexed  to 
Slassachusetts,  records,  printed, 
CiWI  of,  ifc?. 

Point  l-eveftQuebec),  U.%. 

Poinl-aux-l'rembles, 

Poirier,  Pascal,  4S7 

Poliliifue  danoti,  Le,  ^74. 

Pollard,  Benj.,  his  portrait,  xyi. 

Pollock,  Colonel,  aijH. 

Pomercy,  Scth,  <7ij:  his  journal  of  the 
Lake  George  campaign  (1755).  vm, 
;  letter,  ;  his  account  of  the 
figlTt  of  July  !».  <8fi ;  journal  of  the 
siege  of  Louisbourg,  '•  his  letter, 
4J7- 

Pont  le  Roy,  jac. 

Ponlbriand,  Bishop,  Jugemtnt  tur  le 
Campagn*  d*  xiy-t,  6oj;  Lettres, 

Pontchanrain,  ti 

Ponithartraiii,  Fon  (Detroit),  s66. 

Pontchanrain,  I^ike,  22i  4i. 

Ponti.ic  mccis  Rogers.  s^i>. 

Poole,  R.  Lane,  Hugmuoti  0/ thtDit- 

fertion,  349. 
Poontoosuck  (Pitt&field,  Mass.X  14^. 

1S7. 

Pope,  F.  L.,  177- 

Popple,  Henry,  Map  of  British  Em- 
pire in  America,  ILl,  j  ».  474  :  the 
French  edition,  rjj  ;  map  of  New 
Eri);land,  1  \i  j  map  of  LaVe  Chara- 
plain  and  vicinity,  j|K6;  map  of  the 
St.  LanTencc  River,  hi£  \  his  view 
of  Quebec. 
Porcher,  F.  A., 

Pon  Royal  (Carolina),  aSg,  joz,  xr\. 

See  Beaufort. 
Pon  Royal  (Nova  Scotia,  later  called 
Annajiolis)  surrendered  (i'>7«>),  476  ; 
attacked  {1707)  by  March,  »o<>.  40S, 
4JI ;  expedition  t<'(i709),  102  ;  taken 
Dy'Nicliolson  (1710),  40^,  4ii  ', 
articles  of  capitulation,  40S  ,  Knglish 
authorities,  4J4  ;   Journal  of  an 


Expedition,  ^ij  ;  documents,  joH  ; 
French  authontu's,  4Jt :  dcfineo  by 
the  treaty  of  Ulrecht,  478  ;  becomes 
Anna|xilis  Royal,  ,  maps  (Bet- 
lin>,  iiS. 

Ponages  between  the  takes  and  the 
Mi^^issifipi  Valley,  2i Zli  <7o:  shown 
on  Colden's  map,  ^\  ;  account*  Ji, 
4o». 

Porter,  lolin, 

Porter,  Noah,  Hiihop  Berkeley,  140. 
Post,  C.  I  .  »enl  to  thr  Ohio  Indian«, 
5JO  i  his  Second  Jottmal,  wg 


I  Pott  office  in  the  colonies,  ^67. 
I  Postlcthwayt,   Dictionary   of  Co 
.     merce,  2it 

Potash,  laj. 

Potato  introduced,  1  lo. 

Potheric,  La,  Hittoire  de  PA  mtri^. 
I  &1. 

:  Potomac  Company,  »7i. 
Potomac  River,  UMp*  of,  »74.  rjf^ 

a77. 

Pottawatomies,  564. 
I  Potter,  C.  E.,  IftSitary  History  cf 

Nrtu  Hampshire.  584. 
;  Potter,  E.  R.,  on  Rhode  Uiand  paper 
money,  170  ;  French  Settlemtntt  in 
Rhode  Island,  i>8. 
Puuchol,  on  Braddock's  defeat,  5S0  ; 
bis  map,  Sj ;  Mentoires  sur  lit  der' 
'     nih'e  Guerre,  Ks^  tnh  !  English  trans- 
lation  edited  by  Hough,  <iih\  at 
Niagara,  ^oj;  on  the  siege  of  Niag- 
ara, 601  :  rebuilds  Niagara,  <t4 ; 
surrenders  it,  5j6 .  plan  o?  attack  on 
I     Fort  Levis,  6oy ;  sunenders  Fort 
Levis 
Poughkecpsie, 
,  foullin  de  Lumina,  Histoire  de  la 
Guerre,  6i6,  61;. 
Poussin,  G.  r.  ,  De  la  puissance  A  mi- 

ricaine,  ji^  6g. 
Povey,  Thomas,  lot. 
Powhatan  sea)  (mansion),  jts. 
Pownall,  John,  8^ 

Pownall,  Thomas,  Administration  of 
the  Colonies,  (xj,  5^5  :  Topographical 
Description  of  Sorth  America,  60. 
j65  ;  at  the  Albany  Congress,  1754, 
613  ;  governor  of  Mas.<dchusetts,  153; 
ponraitt.  Mi :  letter  books,  im  ; 
governor  otNew  Jersey,  ril ;  plao 
for  barrier  colonies,  6ij  :  PrcpotaU 
for  securing  the  Friendtkip  of  tkt 
Five  XatioHS,  sgo ;  reissues  Evans's 
map.  ;  view  of  Boston,  108 ; 

treaty  witnlndians,  471. 

Pownall,  Fon,  i8i. 

Prairie  du  Rocher,  51. 

Preble,  G.  H.,  notes  on  early  ship- 
buildinc,  437. 

Preble,  Ma)or  Jed  ,  brings  ofl  Aca- 
dians,  4^1. 

Presbytenanism,  histories  of,  m»  ;  in 
Pennsylvania,  nj.  i  >»  Vir^ginia,  wtrj, 
iSj. 

Prckcott,  Win.  H..  f>ii. 

Present  Stale  0/  Louisiana,  jj. 
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Proposals  for  Uniting  the  Englitk 
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PunyslHJtirg,  348,  ^7^.  i21i  IT)- 
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at   Lake   George,  joj  ;  hit  parti- 
san exploits,  tftw  hu  scouts  (1756), 

PutiMin,  Rufus,  his  Jttnmal,  <04. 
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ifications, 
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Lcry's  report  on  the  fortihcatii 


camp, 
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.75- 
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Raudin,  his  map,  ?<>. 
RawMtn,  Grindall,  420^ 
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Reynolds,  John,  trjo. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  his  portraits  of 
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Ridgley,  David,  271. 

Ridky,  Gloucester,  400- 

Rigattd't  attack  on  Fort  William 
Henry,  iU: 

Rigaudi^re,  plan  of  siege  of  Louiv 
bourg  (1745)1  4  W- 

Rigg,  James  H.,  Relations  0/  Wesley 
ami  0/  H'esUyan  Methodism, 
Ln'ing  Wesley,  40 1. 

Ritter,  Abraham,  Moravian  Church 
im  I'hiladel/hia,  2^»^ 
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on  the  expedition  agaiii^t  St.  Augus- 
tine (1740),  ISO ;  Shell h  ej  the  His- 
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Riviire-aux-B<j:ufs.  See  (■  rench  Ci«ek. 

Rix  dollar,  22<>. 
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Roberts.  History  0/  Flaridtt,  i<j. 

Robin,  C  C,  Xouveau  yoynge,  284. 
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2S4. 
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Rocque,  lean,  4V>. 

Rocque,  alary  Ann,  Set  0/ Flant,  444. 
Ri>gcreiies,  iio. 
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i,f,       truce  at,  4 jo. 
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SauBsicr,  ^ 

SauvoJlc,  i_2j  yourmU,  77. 

Sav.ige,  Jas.,  on  C.  MatRer,  tyi ;  the 
antiquary.  3321  ^'J'- 

Savannah  laid  out,  _jf^  bird's-eye 
view  of,  \tA ;  situation  of,  3^2,  3zij 
^^<^ ;  lots  eraiiied,  177  ;  man  of  the 
county  of  Savannah  f torn  tne  Url- 
tferger  Tracts,  323 ;  view  of,  3<^ ; 
I>e  Krahm's  plan  of,  ^  ;  chart  of 
.Savannah  Sound,  401. 

Savilr,  Samuel,  ■^>>t- 

Saw-mills.  771. 

.Saylc,  Sii  Will  ,  governor  of  Carolina, 

.Sc7ffc,^n.,on 

land  and  Pennsylvania,  27}. 

Schaeffer,  Fngeiie,  translates  Zinien- 
dorf  *»  diaries,  74>>. 

Scharf,  J.  lliomas,  ffittory  0/  Phil- 
adelfhia  (with  Weslcott),  740 ; 
t  hroniclet  0/  Baltimore,  £71  ;  His- 
tory of  Baltimore  City,  iji  ;  Hit- 
tort  0/  Maryland,  272. 

Schcfler,  J  ( J.,  I>e  Hoop,  on  the  Mei>- 
nonites  in  Pennsylvania,  J4f>. 

Scheie  «le  Vere,  on  a  Protestant  Con- 
vent, nK 

Sclienectady  attacked  ( i6qn),  1^ ; 
fort  at,  plans  of,  jto;  fight  near 

(174K),  jUf. 

Schlatter,  Michael,  his  traveU  in  Penn- 
sylvania, 7  4  4. 
SchoolcraJt,  .Votes  on  the  /rofuois, 

Sc h(«>n»r,  orijrin  of,  177. 

Scllrul^«■r^,  J.  G.,  map  on  Acadia,  487. 

Schuyler,  Areni,  £75  ;  his  c>iatc  shown 


dies,  308. 

I  the  Itounds  of  Mary- 


<>n  map.  7S4. 

i,trw.. 


Colonial  Xew  York, 


Iissoun. 


Schuyler, 

Schuyler,  John,  iStu 
Schuyler,  lohn  (son  of  ArentJ,  77 
Schuyler,  I'eter.  7.;  map  of  his  patent, 

X ;  holds  Magdalen  Island,  ji7  ; 

letters.  .'41. 
Schuyler,  Philip,  jte ;  and  the  Mo-  ; 

uuas  107. 
Schweinilz,  David  Zeiibtrger,  74<. 

5-2: 

Stnwcnckfeld,  2\j. 
.S'l  ot  in  British  .\  ortA  A  meriea,  471. 
S(.i'tili-Iri»h.  '  'S 

Sciiicli  in  < irornia,  17^:  to  settle  near 
Lake  GeoT>;c,  ;  in  Pennsylvania, 
il'i 

.Scritt,  F..  G.,  Der'elofmml  of  Consti- 

tutionitl  Lil<erty,  \      \hf^.  747.  784. 
.Stf.ii,  J.  M.,  i?<i. 

Stiiitow,  Joshua,  Old  Men''t  Tears, 

.Sc^i<T<!er,  U_A  E-,  Men  and  Manners,  1 
;    e<lils    A meri^an    Common-  \ 
nvalths, 

.Scull,  (f.  I).,  on  the  corporalicm  for 
propagating  the  gospel,  16^  \  ac-  | 


I     count  of  Daniel  Coxe,  115  ;  edits  tbe 
Montresor  Journals,  si>4. 
Scully  N.  (with  Heap,  O.),  map  ol 
Philadelphia,  740 ;  map  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 740 ;  assists  Evans  in  his  map, 

Scutter,  M.,  his  maps,  734. 
Sea  of  the  West,  H. 
Seabury,  S.,  7x1. 
.Seariiift,  Dr.  James,  S97. 
Sedgwick,  Thco.,  Edtii.  Ltvingston, 
741. 

Seguenot,  Francis,  iSSl 
Semple,  Baftists,  zAi. 
Scnecas,  5^ ;  in  Ohio,  484,  497. 
Senex,  John,  map  of  Louisiana,  it  I 

Maf  of  I  'irginut,  773  ;   based  on 

Smith  s,  77  V 
Stfrignv,  Ho. 
Seventh-day  Haptii>t*,  U2. 
Seville,  treaty  si.  ^^'i- 
Sewall,  Jos., 

Sewall,  Samuel,  Selling  of  fou/kA,  <m\ 
Dortrait,  100 :  his  relations  with  the 
Xiathcrs,  100;  his  political  tribula- 
tions, 11^  :  and  Shute,  1 16 :  riding 
the  circuit,  170  :  on  the  Kenuehec 
Indians,  tji  ;  his  character,  oq  ; 
drawn  by  Dr.  Fllis.  i*^;  his  diary, 
if>7.  16S  ;  used  by  RIstorians,  1(17, 
16S  ;  bought  for  Massachusetts  Hi*- 
toncal  Sticiely.  i<>7  ;  printed,  167 : 
his  letter-books,  162 ;  his  autog., 
425  ;  his  family,  if>2L 

Scwall,  Stepl>cn,  dies,  1 

Seward,  Wm.,  youmal,  744. 

Seymour,  John,  governor  of  Maryland, 

Shalt.sbury,  Karl  of,  701. 

Shaflshnry  p;i]>ers,  ^ult,  ytjb;  account 

of  them  bv  Horwood,  xs'>. 
Sluiler,  N.       A'entnt  iy,  565. 
Slumokin,  jto. 
Shanapins,  41^7 . 

Sliapley,  Nicholas,  his  map  of  Carolina 

coast,  \\7. 
Sh»T\K,  Horatio,  on  Bradd<ck's  coun- 
cil. 578  ;  his  letter  on  Ilraddock's 
defeat,  ^211'  governor  of  Maryland, 
ttu:  (lortrail,  Hii, 
Shawanocs,  expedition  against,  170. 
5^21  treaty  with  (1757),  SS^ 
Shaw  nets. 
Shawnets,  ;  in  the  Scioto  and 

Miami  Valleys,  s'  \  ;  history  of,  ^tt. 
Shc.i,  Ji'liii  G. ,  Early  Voyages  nf  and 
dotim  the  Mtssisuffi,  62;  reprints 
Relation  du  I  oyage,  •  8 ;  Diuot^ 
ery  and  Ex^aration  of  the  Missis- 
'  '"^^^y*  11 '  Puritanism  in 
New  Kne'and,  i^? :  Catholir  (P$ies- 
tion  in  .Vew  England,  iV) ;  <dits 
Miller's  .Yew  i  ork,  »£}  ;  Early 
Southern  Tracts,  771 ;  on  Wesley, 
40^  ;  edits  Relation  sur  la  hUaiilt 
dn  Malangnenli,  tfi/i.  ;  on  Iteau- 
ieu,  4'<8 ;  Relation  dn  Canada 
(i(xj6),  s^ii  n««tes  on  Washington's 
diarv-,  $7T  ;  Registres  des  Bafiesm** 
an  Fori  I>u<fuesne,  s8o. 
Sheffield  (Mass.).  »etll«d,  177- 
Sheffield,  Frtttateersmm  of  S'ftufart, 

Shelfume  Pafers,  ifs^,  741.  »4<.  1^6. 

S4'»,  <>I7,  ^M.  '.IV 
.SheUlon,   Mrs.,  Early    History  ^ 

Michigan.  <;<»>- 
Shenandoah  kiver,  774. 
Sherburn,  Jos.,  4t''. 
Ship  Island,  ^  (Isres-aux-Vaisseaus), 

Shipbuilding,  7»i. 

Shipjicn,  Etiw.,  mayor  of  Philadelphia, 
70.) ;  his  house  in  Philadelphia,  758. 
Shippcn  Papers,  24 1.  ^78. 
Ships,  F.nglish,  of    tlie  seventeenth 
century,  ijb ;  earliest  man-of-war 
built  in  America.  \  \''  \  built  for  the 
royal  navy  in  AmcrKa,  n6 ;  style 
(17321, 
Ships-of-thc-line,  nA. 
SliiriRoes,  town,  4qt. 
Shiricy,  John,  letters,  <8i. 
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Shirtcy,  J  M.,  Juri$prudtnc*  in  Stto 
Hamftkirt,  iM>. 

Shirley,  Wm.,  Kovernor  of  MikMchu- 
setts,  \^\  portrait,  ui;  his  char- 
acter, 144;  dcfained  by  Douglas*, 
iw,  4i<);  treaties  with  Indians,  14s  ; 
puns  eastern  defences,    14^ ;  re- 
turns to  Boston  (i7S3),  I  w ;"riis  mar- 
riai;e,  1  v>  :  plans  defences  to  the 
Westward,  1  <o;  confers  with  Frank- 
lin,^  LS2  •  cotnmissioned  to  raise  a 
reti;iiw>ti  '  <o  :  on  the  Kennebec,  I 
I  <i ;  goo  to  confer  with  Braddock, 
'  5'.        :   Roes  to  England,  ni^  :  \ 
correspondence  with  Governor  W'cnt- 
worth,  4t^ ;  »ilh  Pepperrell,  ; 
organizes  the  I^tuisbour^  expedition 
(1745).  i4»')4t<;letient.  4t;  ;  Lttttrto 
DuJte  v/SeuxattU,  i_(2jnis  speech  ■ 
on  his  return  from  tlic  sieKC,  44!); 
his  portrait  given  to  lto->ton,  44.S ;  1 
cominisMoner  to  consider  the  bounds  i 
of  Acadia,  ^j^:  a  winter  attack  u|>on  , 
Crown  Point,  48 7.  4'^ ;  liis  son  with 
Braddock,  is  killed.  4q<.  too  ;  his 
son's  letters,  <? ;  succeeai" Brad- 
dock in  general  command,        501  ; 
hears  news  of  Hraddock's  defeat, 
toi ;  piislic*  for  Oswego,      ;  aban- 
dons  (he  campaign,  joj  ;  quarrels 
with  Johnson,  ^oj,  5SS ;  plan*  a  new 
campaign,  jo;;  siiiratmuiB  at  Niag- 
ara ('75'').  soiii  cabal  acainst  him, 
S07  :  superscileo,  50^*;  his  caninaign 
r.l   1 7S5  defended,  50'^  ;  Kranklin's 
opinion,  ^cj< ;  I^udon  cuuntermands 
his  Niagarj  plans.  <io;  Mtmoirt  0/ 
tk*   Priiuifial   TrAHUutions,  *,fA ; 
letters,         Account  0/ the  French 
Seillemtntt,    <f>M  ;  cnrres|>ondence 
with  Stoddard  ( 1 746\j^^  ',  his  instruc- 
tions for  the  Niagara  campaign,  ; 
his  ittters  on  it,       ;  The  CoHiiitit 
0/   Shirley    brUfly    ttnteJ,   ^Hj ; 
council  of  war  decides  to  abandon 
the  Ni.igara  campaign,  tfi^;  defends 
Livingston,  .^Hft ;   Conduct  0/ 
jfr-GeHtrni  Shirley,  0^ :  assem- 
bles a  congress  of  governors  (Dec.,  ' 
'755*.         proposes  a  winter  attack  ' 
on  Ticonileroga,  s><j  ;  explains  hi* 
views,   y^:   corTe»i>ondrnce  with 
Loudon,  w  ;  understands  the  value  \ 
of  Oswego,  yn  \  selects  John  Wins-  . 
low  for  tne  Crown  Point  rx|irditioii, 
%rn  :  on  a  plan  of  union,  <>ij:  insti- 
gates  the  congress  of    17^4,  <in  ;  ' 
urgc-i  acccptaiice  of  the  plan  of  the 
Albany  congress,  'nj  ;  his  own  com- 
ments,  61J  ;  confers  with  Franklin, 

f)H. 

Shirley,  Fort  (Mass.),  182 ;  (Me.),  lAi.  ' 
••  Shirley  galley,''  437.  I 
Shirley's  war,  4t4. 

Short,  Kich.iTd,  wq.  | 
Shrewsbury  ( N.  J.),  iron  works,  in.  1 
Sliutf,  (li.iplain,  1 
Shute,  Colonel  Samuel,  n< ;  governor 
of  .MavachuMtts,  in;  gtx;>  l<>  Eng- 
land, u  t,  U4.  uti  ■  nir<-ts  the  In- 
dians (1717),  4t4:  letter  to  K.Tsle, 
4 to ;    corropindence   with  Went- 
worth,  x'>^' ;  ni«  Memoriit/,  U4 ;  cor- 
respondence  with   Vaudrcuil.  4<m 
di'i'larcs  war   against   the  Indians 
<  i-Jj),  4 to. 
Sililey.  J.  L.,  on  Cotton  M,»thcr,  H7 :  I 
carries     Chalmers's  Introduction 
through  the  pfss,  tst.  ' 
Sicily  Island  (Arkansas^  ±8^ 
Silk  industrv  in  CJeorgij,  3S7. 
Sillerv,  Kittle  of.    Set  Saintc-I'  oye. 
Silver  scheme  in  banking,  1  ■■  1 ,  xjx. 
Simms,  J.  R.,  Tr,tf>^r  $  o/XrtvYprk, 
<S4  :  Scoh)trie  Ccunty,  jS^  ;  Fron- 
tiersmen <</  .\\-n>  \  'ori.  1H4. 
Simms,  W.  <  ;..  on  Charleston  (STC), 

tij;  South  Cttrolintt, 
Siiiion,  J..  107. 

.Siini.ns,  S.W.,  60Z.  [ 
Siiicl.iir,  Sir  John,  t  jo.    See  St.  Clair.  | 
Six  Nations  ami  the  CaiawUts,  aot ; 
conference  with  them  (1751),  204;  ' 


(after  i7i3>,  482 :  truce  with  the 
Cherokees,  s'7 ;  conference  at  Al- 
bany liTHij  56.S.    See  Five  Nation*. 

Skene,  .Alex.,  \2>i ;  diet,  tti. 

Skidoway  Island,  j7». 

SUdc,  Wm.,  i  'ermoni  Stale  Peifert, 
179. 

Slaughter,  Philip,  Memorial  o^  U'tl- 
liam  Green,  ilil  ;  Saint  (eeorjfe'i 
Pariih,  jlii:  .V/.  Mark's  f'aritk, 
2>ii3  284  ;  Bristol  Fisritk,  lila. 

Slavery  in  the  middle  colonics,  aa8; 
in  Carohna,  to«]:  permitted  in  Loui- 
siana, iSj  45. 

Sloops-of-war,  110^ 

Slopcr,  Wm.,  164. 

Sloughter,  governor,  arnvet  in  New 
Yiwk,  I'AJ ;  calls  a  general  as*embly, 
I'M ;  dies,  lot. 

Small-pox.  inoculation  (or,  i»o:  litera- 
ture of,  lau. 

Smibcrt,  the  artist,         See  Smybert. 

Smiles,  Samuel,  Hmgnenoti,  m. 

Smith.  C.  C,  on  tl>e  iluguenois,  ^ ; 
"  Wars  on  the  Seaboard."  407. 

Smith,  Geo.,  on  English  Methodisin 
and  Wesley,  40 1. 

Smith,  Colonel  James.  Remarkable 
( '1  eurrences,  ;  Trealiu  of  In- 
dian U'ar,  fj<4 :  sketch  of,  <7y. 

Smith,  Jos.,  SiRiothtcn  Qnaktrsxtiea, 
J41- 

Smith,  J.  K.  A.,  Pittsfield,  |82i 
Smith,  Paul,  10^. 

Smith,  Philip  H..  Green  Mountain 
Hoyt,  ijy ;  Acadia,  ;  controversy 
with  Parkntan,  aU^. 

Smith,  Samuel.  Xecetsary  Trutk,  itt. 

Smith,  Samuel  (<if  Gjor^ia),  164.  400 ; 
Sermon,  ji/^;  Design  0/  tke  I'rus- 
tees  of  Georgia,  t4>4. 

Smith,  Win.,  Connectictti  Claims  in 
I'ennsyixtinia,  |S<> ;  the  historian, 
i»ic> :  on  the  French  enterprise,  ^71  ; 
said  to  have  had  a  share  in  Living- 
ston's Military  Operations,  J82 :  ac- 
count of  the  congress  of  1754,  6fj; 
\ew  }'ork,  f>iS  ;  // istoire  de  la 
NouT'elie  York,  618  ;  autog.,  (hSl. 
See  Franklin,  B. 

Smith,  British  Dominions  in  Amer- 
ica, (uJL 

Smollett,    England,   606.   6at  ;  on 

Wolfe's  victory,  laat. 
Smuckei,  Isaac,  <^><. 
Smuggling,  tn,  aw ;   in  New 

England,  i>H. 
Smyhert.  Fohn,  140.    5>r  Smibcrt. 
Smyth,    J.    F.    I).,    Travels,  ; 

praised  by  John  Kaiidnlph,  3>ss. 
Smyth,  Win.,  on  John  I..JW,  2f>;  Let- 

lures  on  Modern  History,  \i,i, 
Snclling,  C'aptain,  4tS. 
Snow,  Captain, 
Snow,  a  kind  of  vessel,  4tg. 
Snow-shoes,  iHt. 

ScK-iety  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  foriiisn  parts,  ^  ;  its  history, 
142  ;  Its  .MS.  correspondence,  jjv 

Society  for  the  )>rnpagation  of  thcGos- 
|h:I  in  .New  England,  ww 

Sola  bills,  t«<. 

Some  Considerations  on  the  Conse- 
fuetii  fi  of  the  French  Settling  on 
the  Misiissif>fi,  Six 

Soiners  (Conn  ;,  iSn. 

Sonmans,  Peter,  ai<>. 

Sothcl,  Seth,  J1/1.  tn. 

.Soto,  papers  on,  2£: 

South  Carolina,  proprietary  Bovern- 
ment,  .joj  :  Kiawah  settled,  to? ; 
named  ("harli-siown,  jo^;  the  Pala- 
tine, joH;  first  slaves,  to.i :  popula- 
tion, too,  tio.  115  :  religious  h.tr- 
mony.  \nt\  (•raiiville  Palatine,  to-) : 
struggle  iif  the  popular  piirty  against 
the  fundamental  constitutions,  ^lo. 
1)1 :  laws,  tio ;  landgr.ivts  and  cts- 
siques.  tio.  tn  ;  different  sets  of  the 
fundamental  constitutions,  1 1 1 ,  t  n  : 
popular  demands,  tig  :  rules  of  the 
proprietors  iu  ;  map  of  Coofier 
and  Ashley  rivers,  showing  settler*' 


names,  us  :  map  of  Carolina  by 
Philip  L«a,  t  i  < ;  Archdalc,  gover- 
nor, ti6 ;  conditions  of  living  (1700), 
\n  ;  expedition  against  St.  Augus- 
tine, titi :  Episcopacy  to  be  estab- 
lished, ti<):  act  establishing  religious 
worship,  t20  ;  dissenters,  tio  ;  the 
laws  for  Episcopacy  annulle?,  jjo ; 
the  proprietary  charter  threatened, 
120 :  High-Church  partv  fails,  jio  ; 
peaceful  tiroes  under  Craven,  ja  1 : 
lurish  system,  321  ;  war  with  the 
Yemassees,  jji  ;  iRe  frontiers  carri- 
soned,  222  ;  ettd  of  pro|>rietary  rule, 
t2t-i27 ;  issue  of  paper  money,  jjj ; 
irupidiiy  of  the  proprietors,  t24 : 
struggles  of  the  popular  party,  jit ; 
war  with  Spain,  \  \\yc  people 
elect  Moore  governor,  ;  the  king 
commissions  Francis  Nicholson,  ; 
under  royal  government,  527 ;  scheme 
of  government,  128  :  .Middleton's 
rule.  t2<>;  intrigues  to  prevent  French 
alluuccs  with  the  Indians,  t  J<»;  cam- 
paign against  the  Spaniards,  tao : 
dispute  about  Fort  King  (ieorge, 
tto  :  slaves  tampered  with  by  tne 
Spaniards,  jji  ;  negro  insurrection, 
tt  I  :  immigration  of  Germans  and 
Swiss,  ^  ;  war  with  Cherokees, 
ttt ;  development  of  the  people's 
power,  ;  essay  on  the  source*  of 
South  Carolina  history,  ij^  ;  Stat- 
utes at  Large,  tt^i;  descriptions  of 
the  country,  ;  Wilson's  map, 
t40  :  Episcoi»acy  in,  ijj  ;  contem- 
porary tracts,  ;  FreiicH  and  Svian- 
ish  invasion  ( i7ofe>,  344  ;  tracts  to 
iiKluce  (ierman  and  ^wiss  immigra- 
tion, map  of  the  campaigns  of 
1711-171J,  34S,  t4<> :  Vamassee  war 
(authorities),  ta? :  laws,  ti?  ;  rec- 
ords disappear,  3^  :  tracts  on  the 
struggle  with  the  proprietors,  t47 : 
L  Hferty  and  Property  A  sserted,  .t4  7  ; 
surrender  of  title,  212 :  German  set- 
tlements, i^Si  tracts  to  induce  Swis* 
immigration,  t4H;  Presbyterians  in, 
348 ;  Episcojiacy  in.  .it* ;  map  sliow- 
ing  parishes,  t4><.  t<i  ;  Huguenots 
in,  Hii;  Indian  map  of,  t40 ;  expe- 
dition against  St.  .Augustine  (1740), 
t<o ;  South  Carvlimt  Gazette,  tto ; 
South  Carolimi  and  A  merican  Gem- 
eral  Gasette,  jvj;  maps  of,  t^o,  ^^i ; 
De  Bralim's  MS.  account,  \tn ; 
names  of  proprietors,  j<» ;  Chal- 
mers's pajicr*  on,  jo  ;  Statutes  at 
Large.  modernhistories.  t^; 
Kamsay  s,  ;  Carroll's  Historical 
Collection,  jit;  .Simnt's's,  ;  De 
Bow's,  ;  Historical  Society,  t<<  : 
their  Collections,  \\i,  ;  abstracts  oi 
paf>ers  in  State  Paper  TMBce,  \\%, 
JSl;  '■  Review  of  Documents  and  Rec- 
ords  in  the  Archives  of  South  Car- 
olina, 25<i ;  Topics  in  the  History  of 
South  C  arolina.  tt'-  :  absence  of 
legislative  records,  jjft;  map  of 
(i7tt),  l5S  I  shows  Huguenot  settle- 
ment, t6t  ;  westerly  extension  t>f, 
t<n  ;  north  bounds  of.  jhj ;  map 
from  l'rls|iergcr  Tract.s  t7«l-  .SV^ 
(."harleslown. 
South  Set  Scheme,  7ft.  22: 
SoiitlLtck.  Cyprian,  lils  maps,  88^  lett; 

Coast  Pilot.  2<4. 
Southern  Lutheran,  t«S. 
Southern  Ouarterty  Rei-ierv. 
Stiuthev.  Kobert,  Wesley,  joj  ;  pro- 
posed life  of  WoUe.  Cioa. 
.'iouvolle,  ii^j  left  in  I'iloxi.  joj  dies, 
11. 

Spangenberg,  Gottlieb,  ^74 ;  Account 
of  Missions  among  the  Imlians,  iit>\ 
travels  through  Onondaga.  246. 
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